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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thursday, Mh March, 1986- 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBEES SWOEN: 

Mr. Ernest Burden, C.S.I., C.I.E., M.L.A. (Secretary, Army Depart- 
ment), and Mr. Panumbar Eagavendra Eau, M.L.A. (Finance Department:! 
Nominated Official). 


MESSAGES FEOM THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, two Messages have been received from 
the Secretary of the Council of State. The first one is as follows : 

"1 am directed to inform you that the Council of State have, at their meeting h©ld 
on the 2nd March, 1926, agreed without any amendment to the Bill to define and 
limit the powers of certain Courts in punishing contempts of courts, which was passed 
by the Legislative Assembly on the 8th February 1926.’* 

The second Message is as follows : 

“I am directed to inform you that the Council of State have, at their meeting 
held on the 5rcl March, 1926, agreed without any amendment to the Bill further lo 
amend the Indian T.legi.st ration Act, 1908, which was passed by the Legislative Assembly 
on the 19th February, 1926”. 


EESULT or THE ELECTION FOR THE STANDING FINANCE 
COMMITTEE FOE RAILWAYS. 

Mr. President: I have to announce that the following Members have been 
elected to serve on the Standing Finance Committee for Railways : 

1. Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Ismail. 

2. Lala Lajpat Rai. 

5. Sir Darcy Lindsay, 

4. Mr, B. F, Sykes. 

6. Mr, Ambika Prasad Sinha. 

6. Mr. Jamnadas *M. Mehta. 

7. Mr. M. Samiullah Khan. 

8. Seth Kasturbhai Lalbhai. 

9. Mr. K. Rama Aiyangar. 

10. Maulvi Abul Kasem. 

11, Maulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur. 


THE TRANSFER OF RROPEBTY {AMENDMENT) BILL. 

PEUSBNI^ATIOlSr OF THfi BkPOET OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Sir SiWtl Sllil^ Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham# 

madan): Sir, I beg to present the Report ot the Select Committee on th# 
Traiwfer of 

A 



STATEMENT LAID ON THE TABLE, 

Mr. A. O. Clow {Department of Industries and labour: Nominated 
Official) : Sir, I beg to lay on the table a statement of grievances placed 
before the Honourable Member in charge of the Department of Industries 
and Labour by the Deputations of Postal Unions in March, 1925, and of 
conclusions arrived at and action taken thereon. 


Statement of grievances 'placed before the Honourable Member in charge of the 
Department of Didustries and Labour by the Deputations of Postal Unions in 
March 1920i and oj‘ conclusions arrived at and action taken thereon, 

Paet I. — Grievances represented hy the deputation of the All -India (inchiding Bunna) 
Postal ana Eailway Mail Service Union. 


Serial 

No. 


Subject. 


1 Pay and local 
ances. 


allow- 




Number of ap]X)int- 
ments above the 
time-scales including 
Inspectors. 


3 


Allowances : 

(a) O u 1 8 1 a t i o n 
allowance to 
liailway Mail 
Service officials. 


Conclusions arrived at and action taken. 


The existing rates of pay and allowances, as well as those ])ro- 
posed by the All-India Postal and Railway Mail Service 
Union, have been examined broadly. The conclusion arrived 
at is that there is no justification for the grant of whjit is 
known as the “ minimum demand ” of the Union. The 
existing rates of pay and allowances arc, however, being ex- 
amined in detail by comparison witli tlie j)ay and allowances, 
as well as the duties and res])onsibilities, of other subordinate 
employees of Government serving in the same localities. In 
certain cases an improvement of the present rates of pay and 
allowances now allowed in the Postal Department, has been 
found to he fully justified ; and provision lias boon made in the 
Budget of 1926-27 to introduce such improvement. Other 
cases are under examination. 

The Union ask that 18 per cent, of the total number of appoint- 
ments eliould be above the time-s(uiles (-i.#., in what ai’o known 
as selection grades). The principle now followed by Govern- 
ment in the matter is based on a recommendation of the 
Postal Committee of 1920 and is that the number of appoint- 
ments in the selection grades should depend upon the number 
of posts that carry s]^^cial responsibilities. Tlie matter has 
been further examined and the conclusion arrived at is that 
there is no justification for departing from the principle 
HOW' in force. I'he question of additions to the posts to he 
provided for in the selection grades and of improvement of 
the present rates of pay and allowances of appointments in 
tliosc grades is receiving separate consideration, though it is 
unlikely that any decision in this matter w'ill be reached 
until the necessary improvement has been made in the rates 
of pay and allowances of the lower paid staffs 

It is clear from paragraph 8, page 79, of their report that the 
Postal Committee of 19^, in fixing the rates of pay recom- 
mended by them for Hallway Mail Service sorters, took into 
account the fact that “ the duties of sorters of Eailway Mail 
Service entail almost incessant travelling, frequent absence 
from home, the additional expenditure incidental thereto, for 
whidi travelling allowance is not granted, and wefrk under 
trying physical conditions ; ” and the Union are not therefore 
correct in stating that the Committee failed to take note of 
these facts. The facts are not boiqg overlooked in connection 
with the further examination of rato of fay of toilway Mail 
Service sorters, 
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Serial 

No. 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 
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Subject 

Conclusions arrived at and action taken* 

Allowances — contd. 


{h) Double pay for 
Sunday and 

holiday work. 

A certain amount of work on Sundays, and work on certain 
holidays, are necessary in the post offices, if no curtailment is 
to he made in the facilities now enjoy ^ by the public. lu- 
vestigations are being made as to how far such work can he 
reduced to a minimum. The position was fully I'ccognised i€ 
paragraphs 1, 3 and 7, pages 117 to 110, of the Report of the 
Postal Committee of 19:i0 and the rates of pay recommend- 
ed by them for tbe postal subordinates allowed for these 
factors. As stated in paragraph 3, page 118, of that llciiort 
the casual leave admissible to the staff was increased some 
years ago to 20 days per annum to comjxiiisate them for the 
loss of holidays. Steeps are being taken to make this con- 
cession effective ; and with this object a provision of ils. 1 
lakh for postmen and postal menials has been made in the 
Budget of 1926-27. 

(c) Grant of over- 
time allowance and 
pie-money. 

The prescribed hours of work of a subordinate in tbe post office 
are eight jier day and where there is a regular an*angemcnt 
rc<juiriiig or jiermiiting a man to undertake w ork during any 
<lay which he cannot tinish within tbe prescribed eight lioiirs 
in accordance w'itli the time testa in fonxs arrangements 
exist for the grant of ovci*-time allowances. Investigations 
are being made to ascertain whether in general, or in parti- 
cular offices, men are required to put in very much longer 
hours than the prescribed eight hours for w’hich they arc 
sup])osed to he on duty. J'be matter was dealt with in 
l»arugrax)h 6, page 119, of the Postal Committee’s Report, 


Investigations recently made b}^ the Director-General have 
indicated that no combined offi(‘e circuit is eligible for jiie- 
moncy under the rules laid down by Government. If any 
such circuit becomes eligible, it will be declared a ^de-money 
circuit. 

(«?) Double duty al- 
lowances in cer- 
tain cases. 

Railway Mail Service officials already get double duty allow'ances 
to compensate them for encroachment on periods of rest. In 
August, 1925, the leave reserve in the Raihvay Mail Service 
was increased to 20 per cent, in India and 25 pen* cent, in 
Burma ; and this increase should reduce tbe occasions on 
which a sorter will be required to perform a double duty. 

((?) Monthly duty 
allowance 
SujHjrintendcira* 
head clerks and 
tcw’U inspectors. 

This item is being considered in connection with the question of 
improvement of jMiy and allow ances of appointments above 
the time-scales (see item No. 2). 

(/) Remuneration for 
work in connec- 
tion with the 
delivery of 

foreign mails 
received on Sun- 
days or on post 
office holidays. 

An extra allowance is already paid in Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoon 
and Karachi w’here the staff is specially called uj) for work 
of sorting and delivery of English mails. To other places the 
remark agiiinst item 3 (ft) applies. 

1 

1 
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•Subject. 


Allowances — concld. 

(g) Daily allowance 
for overseers, 
village wstmen, 
etc., wnen out 
of headquarters. 

{%) Charge allowance 
to time-scale 
men for holding 
charge of an 
office. 

Anomalies ; 

(a) Removal of fifty 
per cent, limit 
placed on the 
immediate im- 
provement of 
pay on the in- 
trodnctioii of the 
tim^-scale in 
1920-21. 

(//) Counting of tem- 
porary and offi- 
ciating service. 


(c) Application of 
next-below rule 
in all cases. 


Conclusions arrived at and actidh taken. 


Periodical absence from headquarters is a feature inherent in the 
condition of service of men of these classes. The question of 
affording relief in special cases is being examined along with 
the question of improvement of pay and allowances. 


There is no general case for the grant of such charge allow- 
ances. 


The decision complained of was based on a specific recommenda- 
tion of the Postal Committee of 1920, which was made after 
full consideration of the arguments adduced hy the Union. 
There is no sufficient justification for going back on that 
decision, and for revising the initial rates of pay fixed about 
six years ago. The practice of different Departments of the 
Central Government and of Provincial Governments in the 
matter has not been uniform. 


The following concessions have recently been granted : — 


(1) All clerks who were in tlio telegrapli training class 

on the Ist December, 1919, should he treated as on 
deputation avith full piy from the 1st December. 
1919, and the ix?riod spent in training from that date 
should count towards increment in the time-scale 
rates of pay. 

(2) Officials of the clerical class and inferior servants 

employed in ix>st offices and in the Railway Mail 
8ervi<!e, excluding runners and boy mcasengers, who 
held permanent apj)ointments on the 80t;h Juno, 
1922, have been allowed to count their officiating or 
temporary service followed without intermission 
by permanent service tow'ards increment in tbeir 
resjiectivo time-scales, on condition that the higher 
rate of pay would not be admissible as a result of 
these orders for any period prior to the 1st July, 
1925. 

(3) Keal inteiTuptions of paid temporary or officiating 

service not exceeding seven days have been con- 
doned for the purpose of counting such service 
towards increment in the time-scales. 

A comprehensive examination of individual cases of hardship is 
also being made. 

There is no justification for accepting the proposal of the Union 
in this matter. The princifde mentioned by the Union that a 
junior should not get more pay than Hs senior has never 
been accepted by the Government of India, 
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Coz^i3«ions arrived at and action taken. 


A.noinalie8 — contd», 


fd) Eaualisation of The Bead Letter Office scale has been equalised with that of 


Bead Letter j 
Office and Bail- 
way Mail Service 
scale with that 
of the post 
office. 


the post office. The Bailway Mail Service scale is under 
further examination. 


4 (/?) lns]iectors and There is no justification for revising the decision arrived at in this 

head clerks to matter with reference to a recommendation of the Postal 

have one incre- Committee of 1920. 

ment for every 

year of |)ast 

service. 

5 Leave reserve of 25 i Tlie leave reserve for sorters in the Railway Mail Service has 

}X!r cent, for post I been increased to 20 per cent, in India and 25 per cent, in 

office clerks and 30 ; Burma. A general arrangement has also been introduced 
per cent, for Bail- j provisionally permitting of the grant of leave on medical 

way Mail Service certificate, even if the total number of absentees may be in 

and Burma, and 10 i excess of the leave reserve, 

per cent, for post- | » 

men and men in j 
inferior service. 

6 Revision of time-test The time-tests have been revised in recent years and the matter 


Tlie leave reserve for sorters in the Railway Mail Service has 
been increased to 20 per cent, in India and 25 per cent, in 
Burma. A general arrangement has also been introduced 
provisionally permitting of the grant of leave on medical 
certificate, even if the total number of absentees may be in 
excess of the leave reserve. 


for post office and is being further looked into. It is not possible to introduce 

the Railway Mail j time-tests for Su]ierintendents’ offices. A time test has been 

Service, and intro- recently adopted for the Bead Letter Offices. 

duction of time-tost 

for Superintendentj^’ 

office and Bead j 

Letter Office. j 

7 Abolition of split Instructions Imve been issued to Postmasters-Gencral, etc., to take 
duty. j vigorous action in the matter of reduction of split duties by 

: an adjustment of duties and to submit reports by the end of 

I November, 1926. When these reports are received, the matter 

I will be further pursued. 


Stoppa^ of reduction : The real grievance here is the inadequacy of staff. The Birec- 
of R^iilw'ay Mail I tor-General has already taken steps to provide shiff justifiec 


of Riiilw'ay Mail 
Service sets. 


tor-General has already taken steps to provide shiff justified 
by the time-test, and a provision of lls. 30,000 has been made 
in the Budget of 1926-27 for this purpose. The Director- 
General has also addressed heads of Railway Mail Service 
circles to see that sets are properly manned. 


I House-rent to be paid | A provision of Rs. 30,000 has been made in the Budget of 1926-27 
, to suh-postmasters , to redress this grievance, 
in towns where no | 
quai*ters are provid- | 
ed. 


10 Accommodatiem in 
mail vans to he in- 
creased. 


j The matter is one which receives the constant attention of the 
I Bii^ctor-General and no special action appears to he calleil 
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11 All mail vans to be ' Practically all mail vans are fitted with electric lights and fans, 

fitted with elecftric except over the Assam-Bengal Ballway. Ih re^ct to this 

lights and fans. latter the matter has been ^eu lip with the Eailway author* 

ities. 

12 Postmen are not to Orders were issued by the Director-General in March, 1926, 

be required to guard prohibiting any compulsion in the matter and placing the duty 
post offices at night. on a voluntary basis. 

13 Postmen should be The Director-General has granted this prayer and has made the 

allowed to appear necessary amendment to his rule, 
for the clerkship 
examination after 
five years of service. 

14 Men in inferior scr- There is no justification for making any disc*rimination in this 

I vice to have the same matter in favour of men employed in the Postal Dej)artment 

privilege as men in as compared with men in inferior service in other Depart- 

su per ioT service with ments of Government, 

regard to leave and 
pension. 

15 Packers and van peons There is no justification for a general rule of the nature de- 

to be provided for manded. Packers and van peons are given by the Director- 

all po.st offices and General where and as required, 

the llailway Mail 
Service sections. 

10 {a) Hestoration of It has been dedded to restore peons to Inspectors of post offices ; 

peons to Inspectors and a provision of Bs. 46,000 has been made on this account 
of jiost offices. in the Budget of 1926-27. 

(^») Kailway Mail Ser- These officials were never provided with orderly peons and orderly 
vice Inspectors to peons are not required by them, 
bo provided w^ith 
orderly peons. 

(c) House-rent of Bs. In regard to post office inspectors, the office rent allowance of 
10 or accommodation Its. 6 which they get at present, whore no office accommoda- 
for Inspector’s office tion is provided, is ordinarily sufficient. In cases where it 

to be provided. is insufficient, increased allowances are sanctioned on a repre-» 

sontation from heads of circles. In regard to Railway 
Mail Service inspectors it is not necessary to give tliem an 
office-rent allowance, as they are required to work at their 
head-quarters in the Eailway Mail Service offices located at 
Bailway stations. 


17 Superintendents* head- There is no real cose for putting these officials into the second 

clerks to be classed class for purposes of travelling allowance. Ordinarily they 

as second class have no travelling to do. 

officers for purpose 
of travelling allow- 
ance, like inspectors. 

18 Beduction of weight It is not possible to lay down any hard and fast rule on the 

to be carried by eubjeet. When a load for delivery is excessive or heavy, 

postmen to fiOO coolies are engaged to help the postmen. 

tollabs. 






Adequate warm cloth- 
ing for oAciale 
below the clerical 
cadre and orercoate 
for officials on night 
duty. 

Omission of words 
“ arid no such person 
shall he retained in 
the Department** 
from rule 17 of the 
Ounrantee Fund 
Rules. 

Indiscriminate house- 
search should he 
discouraged and 
personal searches of 
Railway Mail 

Service officials in 
station platforms 
before the public 
should be stopped. 

Abolition of periodical 
test sorting examina- 
tion after ten years* 
service. 

Municipal and other 
taxes not to he re- 
covered from post 
masters occupying 
quarters provided 
for them. 

Baroda income-tax 
and income-tax in 
any Indian State 
to he compensated 
for by Government. 

Officials not to be 

a in unhealthy 
frontier stations 
for more than a | 
year. 


Grant of all hank 
holidays to post 
office. 

Telegraph branch of 
combined offices to 
enjoy all postal 
hmidays. 


Reports on the sahject were called for ixwx heeds of circles* 
These have been received and the matter is now unto examina- 
tion. 


It has been decided to abolish the Gnarantee Fund. 


In the matter of honse-search, no interference with the police is 
possible. The Director-General has addressed Deputy Post- 
masters-Genetal on the subject of avoiding publicity when 
personal search is necessary. 


The matter has been examined and it has been decided that the 
examination cannot be aholisUed in the interests of the effi- 
ciency of the Department. 


The matter is under examination. 


Orders have been issued to remedy this grievance. 


Director-General has recently issued orders that no official should 
ordinarily he required to serve more than 12. months in a 
notoriously unhealthy office unless the official himself desires 
to remain there. In regard to Frontier stations, orders were 
issued in May, 1921» that an official who has served in such 
stations for a period of two years, should be given an option 
of a transfer. 


^See remarks against item 3(5). 
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Serial 

No. 


- Subject. 


28 Communication to 
officials concerned of 
adverse remarks re- 


corded in character 


sheets. 


29 Equipped tiffin rooms 
in offices having four 
or more clerks. 


30 Kemoval of age limit 
in cases of can- 
didates appearing 
I (a) for in8|iectorship 
and (h) signallers’ 
examinations. 


31 Permission to the 

Union to represent 
individual cases. 

32 The period required 

by members to at- 
tend conference and 
meetings, to be con- 
sidered as special 
I leave, subject to a 
maximum. 


33 Kevision of appeal 
system. 


34) Circle advisory com- 
mittee. 


35 i Postal and Railway 
Mail Service pen- 
sioners to be paid by 
the post office. 


36 Restrictions in grant- 
ing leave on medical 
certificate. 


Conclusions arrived at and act^ taken. 


The llirector-General has issued orders that adverse remarks 
should be communicated to officials oonceincd. It has been 
decided to take no further action at present with regard to 
the other matters mentioned in this item of grievance. 


A provision of Bs. 45,000 has been made in the Budget for 
1926-27 to provide equipped tiffin rooms in offices where they 
are most required. 

In regard to (o) a relaxation of the ordinary age limit of 85 is 
already permissible at the discretion of heads of circles. In 
regard to (2») it has been decided to extend the present age 
limit from 25 to 27 years ; and heads of circles have been 
instructed accordingly. No further concessions are at present 
possible in the interest of the efficiency of the service. 

It is not ]X)ssible to permit the representation of the Union to 
supplant the ordinary machinery of appeal. 


The Union was asked to submit specific proposals. No such pro- 
posals have so far been received. 


The present system is analogous to the system existing in other 
departments of Government. There is no justification for 
making any discrimination In the mtitter in tlie case of postal 
servants. 


The Union was asked to submit a practical scheme on the sub- 
ject, which is still awaited. 


It is neither necessary nor desirable for the post office to under- 
take the duty of paying more pensions than it has already 
undertaken to pay. The matter does not constitute a griev- 
ance by the staff hut a demand to impose another burden 
on a Department in which the staff complain of over-work. 

The two points in the Director-General’s circular on the subject, 
which were referred to by the Union in connection w-ith this 
giievance, have since been met by the issue of a further 
circular. 
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Piet Il.^rierances ^presented by Hie deputation of the All-India Postmen and Lower 

Grade Staff Union. 


Serial 

No. 

Subject, 

Conclusions arrived at and action taken. 

1 

Uniforms and cloth- 
ing, supply of over- 
coats, waterproof 
capes and umbrellas. 

See remarks against item 19 of Part I. 

2 

Fixation of a suitable 
limit of weight for 
mails to be carried 
by ix)Ktmen. 

See remarks against item 18 of Part I, 

• 

3 

Congestion in Simla 
postmen’s quarters. { 

The matter is being investigated in consultation wdth the Post- 
inaster-Oeneral, Punjab and North- West Frontier. 

4 

Kcduction of work on 
holidays or grant of 
(*ntire rest on holi- 
days or on alternate 
Sundays. 

Sec remark against item 3(/>) of Part I. 

5 

Fixation of suitable 
hours ot delivery 
with more regard to 
the (ouveiuence of 
the staff. 

Without impairing the utility of the services rendered to the 
public by the Post Office, it is not desirable to fix any arbitra- 
ry hours. As far as p)8sible the convenience of the delivery 
staff is duly considered. 

6 

Increase of the num- 
ber of appointments 
open for ]»ostmen, 
hy the creation 
of a III Division of 
clerks. 

The matter is under consideration. 

7 

Grant of liouso-reiit 
allowance of Its. 5 
to postmen in every 
union vilLige in tlie 
Madras Presidency, 
and of a higher liouse 
rent allowance of 
Its, 7 in Madras 
City. 

The particular demand of the union does not appear to be wholly 
justified. The general question of providing accommodation, 
and house-rent allowance in lieu, to postmen, etc., is under 
coitsifleration. A provision of Ks. 'Si lakhs for house-rent 
allowance and Us. 1 lakh for accommodation for postmen 
. and postal clerks has been m ide in the Budget for 1928-27. 

8 

Grairt of ‘^bhathi” 
i allowance to village 
postmen tvhen out 
on their beats. 

See remarks against item 3 (^) of Part I. 

9 

Excessively long beats 
of village postmen 
in Garhwal. 

The matter is being investigated in consultation with the Post- 
master-General, United Provinces. 

10 

DiflSculty in getting 
casual leave. 

A provision of lls. 1 lakh has been made in the Budget for 
192l>27 to remedy this giiovanee as far as necessary. 

11 

Insufficiency of a 
iminber of postmen 
to do delivery work 
everywhere. 

A provision of Us. 1 lakli has been made in the Budget for 1926- 
27 to remove deficiencies wherever they are found to 
exist. 

12 

Provision of rest 
rooms for postmen 
in all large offices. 

The matter is under consideration in consultation with Heads of 
Circles. 




so&s 

Serial 

m. 

Subject 

13 

Paucity of overseer, 
sorting and reader 
postmen in Bombay 
City compared with 
the number of post- 


men. 
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Co&clufitOBa arrive ataad aci^ taken. 

ig- 


The matter has been investigated and the conclusion has been^ 
arrived at that no increase in the nuniber of sorting and 
reader postmen is at present required. The position ini 
regard to overseers is under further investigation. 


14 


Revision of time-test 
or standards for 
determining the 
number of postmen 
required. 


It is not feasible to lay down any hard-and-fast rule, except 
that of eight hours^ work a day, as conditions vary enor- 
mously in different localities. The only real test is that of 
experience. 


15 


16 


Sufficiency of postmen 
in Bombay with 
special reference to 
the Development 
Scheme. 


See remark against item No. 11. 


Substitution for pen- ' The general question is receiving the consideration of the Govern- 
fiion of a Provident j ment of India. 

Fund. 


17 


Unions to stand surety 
for postmen and 
lower grade officials 
from whom security 
is demanded. 


No action is possible until the Trades Union Bill becomes law', 
and the unions referred to take advantage of its provisions. 


18 


19 


Loss of house-rent ' 
during leave. I 


Grant of house-rent to I 
overseers. j 


Grant of house-rent while on leave is governed by rule 7 of the 
Supplementary rules. No discrimination in favour of postal 
subordinates in the matter is possible. 

It is not clear which class of “ overseers is meant — “ mail over- 
seers ’* or overseer postmen The former nowhere get 
hofusc-rent allowance. The latter get the allowrance in places 
where postmen get it. 


20 


Overseer postmen, 
reader postmen and 
sorting postmen to 
be placed on a 
separate scale of pay 
of their own. 


21 Grant of house-rent 

at Jhelum and other 
expensive places in 
the Punjab and 
North-West Frontier 
and of higher house- 
rent at Lahore. 

22 Difficulty experienced 

by village postmen 
in obtaining food 
and shelter when out 
on their beats even 
though they offer 
payment. 


The Postal Committee of 1920 expressed the opinion that in the 
case of these appointments it was preferable to sanction specifi- 
ed duty allowances rather than to have special rates of pay, 
the reasons being that such a system admits of selection of the 
best men regardless of seniority and of the removal without 
dismissal, degradation or stigma of men whom it is deemed 
desirable to revert to the reg[ubir line. The arrangement has 
w'orked well, and there is not sufficunit justification for 
changing it. 

See remarks against item 7. 


Heads of Circles have been instructed that if any proved instance 
of the kind comes to their notice they should address the 
Local Government asking them to bring pressure upon the 
Lambardars and the village Headmen concerned. 


GENEEAL DISCUSSION OF THE BUDGET— PAET II. 

Fiest Stage. 

Mr. Fresiddltt: The Assembly will now proceed with the general dis- 
oixssion of the Budget, Part II, first stage. 

Mr. Barcliaiidxai Visiimdas (Sind : Non^Mifiiammadan) : Six;, in the 
beginning I feel it my duty to mark my sense of appreciation of the very 
interesting budget speech that has been delivered by the Honourable the 
Finance Member and also of his judiciou® handling of the finances which has 
resulted in such a satisfactory surplus. To proceed to consider the Budget 
on its merits, there are features which are worthy of credit and others 
which cannot be passed over without adverse comment. But before I 
proceed to remark on the provisions of the Budget in their serial order, I 
propose to single out two passages in the budget speech. One is that which 
relates to the discoveries in Harappa and Mahenja-Daro; and I welcome 
the proposal of the Honourable the Finance Member to reserve a fund of 
fifty lakhs of rupees for this archeeological work. I may tell Honourable 
Members that I come from fhe province in which Mahenja-Daro is situated 
and it is a matter of great gratification to be told that our civilisation dates 
as far back as 3,000 years ago, if not more. On that announcement I might 
say that I now refuse to believe that we are descended from monkeys, 
whether chimpanzee or orang-outang. 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division : Muhammadan Rural) : What is the 
harm if j^ou do admit it? 

Mr. Harcliandrai Vishindas: The other passage of which I propose to 
take riofice is that glowing one in which the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber repudiates the idea that the acquisition and accumulation of wealth 
involve a sacrifice of spirituality. This was to be expected from an ardent 
student of fheology who keeps aloof from the rabble of unbelievers; but 
I may inform him that as a matter o! fact our ancient religion did not forbid 
the accumulation of wealth but encouraged it as calculated to serve . . . 

(Here the Honourable Member broke off abruptly on receiving a message, 
and resumed his seat.) 

Bao Bahadur M. Naidu (Burma: Non-European) : Sir, I desire to 
say that this Budget is a great improvement on that of last year. (Honour- 
able Members on the Siuarajist Benches: “Say it, don’t read it!”) I wish 
to congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member . . . 

Mr, Devaki Prasad Sinha (Chota Nagpur Division : Non -Muhammadan) : 
On a point of order, Sir. The Standing Order says vrhen a Member is 
called upon he should speak. I would like your ruling on this point, as the 
Honourable Member is reading. 

Mr. President: I have heard the Honourable Member’s point of order: 
there is nothing in it. 

BaliadiXF M. O. Haidu: T wish to congratulate the Honourable 
the Finance Member not only on his Budget this year but on all the great 
work he has put in for India since he assumed office. I am pleased to* 
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learn that Burma is to receive a reduction in her contribution of 7 lakhs. 
It is comparatively considerably less than what was given last year, 
namely, 20 lakhs, but every little helps. While gratefully accepting the 
dole now given I trust it is but the earnest of further favours to come. 

I may point out that the general principle of State policy in the case 
of surplus is that the claims of the general tax-payer should be first consi- 
dered. But I find that the policy of the Government of India is not to 
turn their thoughts generally to the reduction of central taxation till the 
provincial contributions have been wholly extinguished. I say with great 
respect to the Honourable the Finance Member that it is a policy which 
is liable toj 3 e seriously questioned not only in this House but in the country 
at large ; and I venture to suggest that a policy of utilising surpluses partly 
to reduce the provincial contributions and partly to reduce central taxation 
would meet with more general approval than the present policy which 
entails the total extinction of provincial contributions before any reduction 
in central taxation can be taken in hand. 

Regarding military expenditure one would imagine that the Army was 
a hobby of the Honourable the Finance Member and of His Excellency 
the Cornmander-in-Chief and that wc had no neighbours at all who would 
be likely to give trouble. But we must take the geographical position of 
the country into account and remember that if calls are made on the Army, 
say, from the North-West Frontier at any time and it is not able to meet 
them, the first people to criticise the Army administration would be those 
who object to the amount of the present expenditure. Reductions in 
Anny expenditure have been very large. It is hoped that, in the desire 
for further reduction, retrenchment will not be allowed to pass the bounds 
of prudence and safety. 

Turning to the Posts and Telegraphs, it is asserted that in case postal 
rates are reduced, the increase in correspondence and the increase in the 
sale of postcards alone will justify such reduction. But I regret to find 
that working expenses have risen much in the same proportion as the 
receipts, so that the estimated profit is reduced to vanishing point. That 
of course is a distinct argument against reduction of postal rates. Unless 
the Post Office can be run at profit, a reduction in the postal rates cannot 
be looked for. Having regard to present conditions I agree with the Honour- 
able the Finance Member when he stated the other day in his speech 
introducing the Budget for 1926-27 : 

“There is in my view no probability whatever of a return to pre-war rates fot 
letters and postcards except at the cost of a heavy and steadily increasing subsidy 
from the pocket of the tax-payer.'' 

However, I would suggest that some consideration might be paid to the 
complaints of postal employees, and I would ask the Honourahle Member 
in charge of the Department to consider whether he could not see his way 
to improving the pay of the subordinate service generally. 

Industries will not be developed in the way they should be, if the 
development is going to be handicapped by high rates of super-tax and 
income-tax. I feel quite certain that the Honourable the Finance Meihber 
recognizes this important point, and that he will give it his attentidn as 
s'oon as he possibly can. ' r : 
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I shall now deal with items more particularly affecting Burma. Burma 
last year contributed 15 per cent, ol the Customs revenue. This contribu- 
tion will have been considerably increased by now as a result of the amend- 
ment of the customs laws which has enabled Burma to levy customs dues 
on imports through her land frontiers. In addition, Burma contributes 9 
per cent, of the revenue derived from Taxes on Income, and 5 per cent, of 
the revenue from Salt. The revenue derived from the sale of opium must 
be considerable. In addition to this, it is estimated that money order 
remittances from Burma to India amount to nearly 6 crores per annum. 
These remittances constitute a considerable drain on the money in circula- 
tion in Burma to the benefit of India. The rice export duty, amounting 
roughly to one crore of rupees, annually accrues to central revenues from 
Burma. Having regard to the enormous amount of money which comes into 
India from Bunna, Burma is deserving of specially sympathetic treatment at 
the hands of the Central Government. 

I may state that there is considerable soreness in Burma in connection 
wdth steel duties; first because she was not excluded from the operation 
of the Act that imposed them, and secondly because her request that the 
amount collected in enhanced duties on steel imported into Burma might 
be handed over to her, has been refused. I am given to imderstand that 
the Government of India were sympathetic to Burma's claim for exclusion, 
but the sympathy does not show any sign of taking a material form. 

I submit that Bunna's financial position is therefore worthy of imme- 
diate consideration. I suggest that a suitable manner of disposing of the 
surplus reserved against misadventures or disappointmentsi, if any, 'would 
be to allocate it to Burma, and T would further suggest the complete 
cancellation of Burma’s contribution to the Central Government. 

Not only with regard to the items already mentioned, such as military 
expenditure, etc,, but even with regard to such items as Indianization, 
Exchange, Currency, etc., which are all recurring songs of this House, has 
dissatisfaction been expressed. In all cases where these feelings are found- 
ed on reasonable grounds, I trust that the Government of India’s attitude 
will be as sympathetic as it has been in regard to the cotton excise, so that 
those who feel they have some complaint and even those who doubt the 
hona, fides of the British rule, may be in. a position to say that this rule has 
been for the benefit of India, and that its sole object in the future will be 
the interests of India. 

Sir, I end as I began my speech. I wish the Honourable the Finance 
Member* every success dujang the coming year. 

Colonel J. D, Crawford (Bengal : European), : Sir, I tbo would like to pay 
my tribute of praise to the Honourable the Finance Member on the very' 
satisfactory state of India’s finances which this year’s Budget has disclosed. 
I think we must all admit that the happy weather conditions which we have 
had during the past two years have contributed largely to that happy result. 
But we also have to admit that his own work has done very much to bring 
about this very excellent result. 

The Budget is framed with a very real '*ng>rage, for in two years we have 
wiped off for ever over 4^ crores of provincial contributions, and If crores 
of cotton excise duty. It needs a good deal of courage to exclude those 
from your revenues; and noting this courage of the Honourable the Finance 
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l^ember I wonder if he will not also show a little more courage and do 
.something to reduce the heavy customs duties from which the country is 
now sulEering. Last year he brought in a reduction of two annas a gallon 
on petrol, and he was justified in doing so by the added receipts he got 
last year.* In pressing for a reduction of the customs duties on necessities, 

I feel that there is some necessity for a general reconsideration of what 
are luxuries. In particular I press for a reduction of the customs duties on 
necessary clothing, cheap motor cars, patent medicines and tinned foodstuffs, 

I believe that if the Finance Member would give serious consideration to this 
question he will find that his revenues will not decrease but will increase; 
and so far as clothing is concerned I am more or less certain that there is 
a very considerable amount of smuggling now going on owing to the very 
high rates of duties. 

With regard to the motor car, I have during the past year travelled over 
a large part of India and through many mofussil districts. Everywhere the 
motbr car and the motor bus is coming into general use for transportation 
puri)Oses and is helping to develop and educate the country, and the lorry 
also is coming into more general use for the purposes of cominerce. But 
it has struck me how those who are running taxis and busses in the mofussil 
can ever make them a paying proposition. Some of the roads over which 
I have travelled are in an absolutely disgraceful condition. Once when I 
was travelling down in Southern India one hundred miles on a particular 
stretch was like a corrugated iron roof and I had a raw patch on my back 
by the time I had done that hundred miles, and I cannot understand how 
any m'otor traffic on roads like that can ever pay the promoters of those 
businesses. I welcome the suggestion which is included in the Taxation 
Inquiry Committee's Report that customs duties should be reduced in order 
that revenue from motor cars may be allotted to the development and 
upkeep of our roads. I trust, Sir, that the Finance Member will give 
very serious consideration to this question of high customs duties, because 
not only does it raise the prices of imported articles but it also raises the 
prices of clothing manufactured in this country, and whilst we are giving 
away the tax-payers' money in protection for essential industries and in 
relief to cotton millowners, I would like to raise a voice on behalf of the 
ordinar}^ tax-payer that he too should get some relief in this matter of 
taxation. I feel fairly certain that a reduction, as I say, will lead to 
increase and not a decrease in our customs revenue. 

.SiY- 

And now, Sir, I would like to turn on this occasion to a discussion of 
the military Budget and militai^' policy. There are several features of 
interest which have occurred during the year that are worth noting. The 
first was the very excellent manoeuvres which were carried out this year 
by the Army at Eawalpindi, manoeuvres which I understand were excessive- 
ly instructive and exceedingly economical. In fact, I understand that they 
were far more instructive than the manoeuvres which were held in England 
and infinitely less costly. WhUe we congratulate the Army Department 
- on keeping down the cost of these manoeuvres and the cost of the military 
e^enditure, I trust that this is not done at the expense of the pocket of 
the officer. I was travelling up by train with officers who were ordered 
as ju^es and umpires on these manoeuvres and I was surprised to find 
tlmt they are not treated m regard to travelling allowances with the same 
liberality as l^y are treated wh^ on ordinary duty, and that in many 
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<€0868 they are aotually out of pocket m performiiig tibeir duty. 1 would 
like also to refer to the despatdb cm the operations carried out by the Boyal 
Air divorce in Waziriatan. It is a matter of considerable interest to note 
that these operations which were carried out by the Air Eorce were success- 
ful, and I would have liked to know what the actual cost of those opera- 
tions was compared with the operations carried out by the regular army 
on previous occasions. It is a matter of considerable interest to us to know 
what is the cheapest form of defence and to see whether our Air Force 
needs development still more than it has been developed up to date. We, 
I think, in India, are lucky in that particularly we have a Defence Ministry, 
and therefore the jealousies between the various services of defence are 
not so likely to arise in this country as in England, and we would like to 
see our defence developed in the most economical and efficient manner 
that is possible. The Honourable the Finance Member the other day, 
I think, said that he was in favour of “military insurance at a minimum 
•cost," That is a rn'otto with which we would all be in sympathy provided 
he says that the insurance should be adequate. The last great war showed 
us how in Great Britain, at least, we have been burdened with very heavy 
taxation, because in peace time the tax-payer and the Government were 
not prepared to pay an adequate insurance, and want to be perfectly 
certain that our military insurtmce is adequate and efficient. I notice in 
his budget speech he alluded to the fact that “60 lakhs of rupees were 
to be granted for new urgent measures mainly of a non-recurring nature 
for the purchase of new equipment.*' Surely, Sir, our military services 
should not suddenly like this have to come to us for new equipment. Is it 
not then true that they have been deprived of their normal supplies of 
equipment and that therefore our army has not been properly equipped? 
I believe that not only have they not had enough equipment at all times, 
but in regard to “mobility" they are far from wffiat should be the efficient 
standard. If we want to get any reduction in our military insurance, there 
is only one method by which you can get it, and that is to eliminate some 
of the risks against which you are insuring. And here again you come 
back to that old question of our frontier policy. 

Another matter of considerable interest is the vindication which we have 
received concerning our policy in regard to Waziristan. Only last month, 
I think it was, that the Maliks of the Mahsuds and Wazirs entertained the 
Chief Commissioner to a garden party in their country,, a sure sign that 
some of our troubles in that direction are over. I am one of those that 
believe that until we administer and fulfil our responsibilities to the people 
wfithin our borders right up to our borders with Afghanistan, w'e shall not 
be able to make any material reduction in our military insurance .... 

Faxidit Shamlal Kehru (Meerut Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): 
May I know what you mean by we? 

Oolonel J. Orawfotd: I mean the country. 

Mr. Prsfidtat: I was told that the Honourable Members on that side 
Ixad decided not to take any part in the discussion to-day. 

Bandit Sharolal -HehrA; You were wrongly iolonned, Sir, I neyer 

W). 
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Ocdonel D« Crawford: That, I feel, is the policy that should be pursued ' 
by the House as a whole. I am oUe of those who tMnk that iU associating 
the peoples of the North West Frontier wifh their own Local Goyemment 
lies a great opportunity for building up the strength of our frontier and in 
getting them on our side and eventually helping us to reduce our expendi 
ture on military insurance. I ui^e on the House that we should continue 
this policy which is appearing to be successful, for there is little hope of 
any real reduction in our military expenditure until we find a satisfactory 
solution to the frontier problem. 

Mr, W. F. Hudson (Bombay: Nominated Official): Sir, I rise for the 
first, and I hope the last time this Session, to make a few remarks, not, 

I fear, entirely favourable on this Budget. Seeing that I shall probably 
spend file whole of next week trying to persuade Honourable Members on 
all sides of the House to vote for every item in the Budget and every clause 
of the Finance Bill, it may seem a little curious that I should now propose 
to offer what I, at any rate, consider as decidedly damaging criticism. But 
the House will understand that on this occasion I am speaking as the 
representative of the Government of Bombay; and that the Government of 
Bombay finds this Budget a disappointing one, not so much for what it 
contains as for what it omits. Sometimes I feel, Sir, that probably no one 
has so much reason to be grateful for the re-arrangement of llie seating in 
this House as my Honourable friend the Finance Member. In days gone 
by, as he doubtless well remembers, he was always confronted by a solid 
phalanx of able Bombay financiers, second to none, in capacity, in eloquence 
and in critical alertness. Sir Basil Blackett conld hardly flicker an eyelid, 
much less quote a figure, without evoking a protest from Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas or Sir Montagu Webb, or inviting the well directed criticism of 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad or Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. They differed widely 
among themselves, that stalwart band of Bombay experts, on most subjects, 
but on this they w’ere united, that the financial policy of the Government 
of India, though unsound in many respects, was most unsound of all in its 
treatment of Bombay. Well, Sir, owing to the exigencies of the party 
system, the phalanx is no longer there. Only Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
remains, and rumour has it that, owing to circumstances over which he has 
no control,, even he may not be with us next week. But, Sir, though under 
the new arrangements the Bombay Members have been scattered to the 
four corners of the House, and although some of us, like myself, have been 
undeservedly relegated to the back Benches, yet we are none the less 
united in heart on this question, and we hope to make our fire none the 
less effective though it will perhaps be less concentrated than it wa® in years 
gone by. 

Now, Sir, let me begin by acknowledging the good things in the Budget 
before I pass on to less agreeable topics.. Coming as I do from the Province 
of Sind and knowing the rich promise of the excavations at Mahenja-Daro, 

I heartily welcome the proposal to create an. Indian Archaeological Fund, 
a proposal which, I am sure, will commend itself to all Members of this 
House who are genuinely interested in the history and archaeology of this 
country. Then, in the second place, we in Bombay are of course extremely 
glad that it is proposed to bury the cotton excise duty for ever, and yre 
are specially grateful to the Governor-General for the exercise & 
of the special power so wisely vested in him by the Constitution. I under- ' 
stand that the power of issuing Ordinances is not one which commands the 
entire approval of Honourable Members opposite, but I am sure my friend 
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i>tr. JamnadavS Mt*hta, if he were here, would agrc<* with me that the exer- 
cise of this power Jast December was a real godsend to Bombay. And I 
lfx>k forward with confidence to Mr. Janinadas Mehta, if he is still here, 
a('coiiipan} iiig n\e into the lobbj vvlu^ii the time (‘onusi to confinn the 
( lovernor-deneral s action. 

Hut, Sir, although the abolition of the cotton excise duty undoubted! v 
benefits the great mill industry of Bombay, and will, w^c all fervently hope, 
contribute to a marked revival of trade, it must not be forgotten that 
it brings no revenues (at an} rate directly) to the cofiors of the (rovem- 
ment of Jlombay. Sir lilasil ]^lackett wall doubtless get his rew^ard in an 
increase in Income-tax, but the (lovernmont of Bombay will get absolutely 
nothing uiilcbs the Income-tax goes above a figure which is almost im- 
possible at th(‘ present tinu* and which has not b(‘en reached since 1921-22. 
This Budget cannot but be a disappointment to us in Bombay, and that 
for tw<j naisons. The first is, of course, that we still get no reduction 
in our jirovincial contribution of Bs. 56 lakhs. It ih true that last \e.\r 
wv did get a crumb that fell from thp rich man's table and we w'ere duly 
grateful for it. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finanet' Member) \ou? 

Mr. W. F, Hudson: Ves, Sir, I expressed our gratitude in the H(;use 
last }(‘ar. But this }ear, though the rich man seems to be richer than ever 
W(‘ do not i‘ven get a crumb It is also true* lhar this xe.ir tlu* total amount 
of the firovineial contributions Is h<‘iug eonsidir.ibl} reduced, and we may 
begin to liop<' that ont* da} we too may conu within sight of the Promised 
Land IBit, wt cannot run an up-to-dati‘ and lU’ogressive l^rosidenc} on 
hopi‘s, and wlitTeas last yenv we hudgeti d for a deficit of Its. 40 lakhs, 
we are this \4*ar in the still more uncomfortable position of being obliged 
to budgtd for a d(‘ficit of Ps. (>() lakhs. In other w’ords, if (>\ir provincial 
eoutrihiitiou was entirel\ la'initted we sh<»uld onls just he able to pay 
our w a\ , and in these circumstances we fail to see wdi\ we should not 
at an\ latr for onct*, be gneii the “ most -fa^oured-n<lt ion ” tn^atment 
which has for 5 \(‘ars been accorded tr) tlie firovinct* of Bengal. .\s the 
Bengal (lovernment has never paid a pie of its contribution, Members 
fnan that Broviiice have probnbl} quite forgotten how' much it w^as. So 
1 take l(‘ave tfi remind them that their contribution was fixed at Rs. GB 
lakhs, wliich is much the same us for Bomba}. 1 do not of course 
know what my Honourable and eloquent friend from Bengal is going 
to sav on this subject. Perhaps like a wise man lie will lie low and say 
nothing (though this is not the wa} of Irishmen), hut I do remember 
lisfening to the elaborate case put up by Mr Marr last year, and after 
rootling it again T do not think that any impartial man can see, any sound 
reason for treating Bengal more favourabl} than Bombay. These tw'o 
provinces are in financial difficulties for much the same causes — mainly 
ciuses beyond their control — and if the (iovemment of India come to the 
r(‘scu<^ of the one rear after year, it is sureh nof too much to ask them occa- 
sionally to come to the rescue of the oth(*r. 

But, Sir, even if the Honourable the Finance Member could see his 
way to remitting the B«. 66 lakhs this year, and even if the provincial 
contributions were wiped out altogther, as we all Hope they soon Will He, 
otir complaint against the whole financial system would remain, and herein 
lies the main disappointment of the budget speech to us, that it^ gives no 
indication that the Government of India arc anv more alive to the inequities 
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of the Meston Settlement than they were five years Sir, I am as 

tired of talking about the Meston Settlement as Sir Basil Blackett is of 
hearing about it. 

We Honourable Sir BasU Blackett: I am not* 

Mr. W. r. Hudson: But I am afraid that unless v\e can see move obvious 
indications, of what is known in political circles as a '‘change of heart'*, 
are apparent in the budget speech, the Bombay Meinbt‘TS will be obliged 
to go on talking about it. I am not going to repeat to the House the 
elaborate figures which Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and I gave it last year. 
But two things have happened since last year to which I will invite the 
^ittention of the House and of the Government of India. First of all, the 
figures for the past year continue to prove what we have always urged, 
Giaf the Meston estimates of the expansion of the Bombay provincial 
revenues were so utterly wide of the mark as to be useless as a basis of 
calculation. During the first year and the second year of the Settlement 
we were told to be patient and that all would come right in the end. But 
the actual results are that every year we get further and further below 
the estimate. The past year has been no exception to the rule and I will 
venture to give the House the hgures for this, the fifth year of the opera* 
tion of the Meston Settlement. The Meston Committee estimated that in 
the fifth year, i.e., this year, our provincial revenues would have increased 
by Bs. 290 lakhs over the basic figure for 1920-21. As a matter of fact, 
in the fifth year, the actual revenue, under tlie main heads referred to, 
was Bs. 48 lakhs below ilu* bas.ic figure; that is to say, very nearly JioO 
lakhs belou' what they told us we could expect, and in the five years since 
1921 the total revenues of liomhay under the main heads have been 12 crores 
less than the Meston Committee said wc could reasonably anticipate. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Will the Honourable Member give 
the figures under each head year In- year? 

Mr. W. r. Hudson: .An elaborate stfitement like that would take a very 
Vang time. (An Honoumble Memhet': “Give it in the lobby'*.) Land 
Bevenue, Excise, and Stamps are the three main heads. I will give the 
Honourable the Finance Member the figures afterwards. (Mr. K. Ahynecl : 

There is no other speaker, Sir.“) As I said, we are 12 crores down, and 
I will ask tlie House to pause and consider what it means to 
a L<x*al Government to lose 12 crores — how numy high hopes shattered, 
how tnaiiy splendid schemes deferred, how many schools and hospitals 
starved. Can any one he surprist'd that in season and out of season we 
are bound to go on pressing for a revision of this intM.piitabIe settlement, 
based as it was on such nnliapp>- guess-work and producing in Bombay such 
unhappy results. 

The second thing that has happened, in the past year is that that 
eminent and industrious body of experts, the Taxation IncpViry Com- 
mittee, has been looking rather closely into tlus question. I am sure 
(hat every Merhber in this House has read from cover to cover the interest- 
ing ITttle volume of 460 pages which was the result of their labours and T 
will iiot waste the time of the House by quoting from it. But it is quite 
-clear that they at any rate have been duly impressed by the fact that 
the allocation of the Income-tax to the Central Obvernment and the 
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iand tax to the Provincial Government fresses unfairly on those provinces 
in which industries predominate. It is also clear that they have realised 
that Devolution Eule 15, which was intended to alleviate those inequalities, 
has conspicuously failed to do so. The Taxation Committee was speci- 
fically instructed that it was not their business to revise the Meston Bettle- 
inent, and we cannot, therefore, be surprised that they made no concrete 
proposals. But we do hope that their lucid examination of this ques- 
tion will receive the very early and earnest consideration of the Govern - 
ineiit of India. 

To sum up, Sir, the case for re-opening the Meston Award was quite 
a strong one in 1922, when it w^as first debated in this House; it was 
much stronger last year, and it is strongest of all to-day. Sir Basil Blackett 
has set many things right in our financial .system since he took charge 
of his high office, and we in Bombay are full of hope that before he 
presents his last Budget he w'ill tackle this burning question. I wtU re- 
member his predecessor in 1922 warning us that w’e in Bombay, and I 
think in Bengal at the same time, were very ill-advised to seek a re- 
opening of the aw*ard, as tiie chances w'ere that, if it was re-opened, the 
Government of India would get more than they had already got and 
that our last statvi would be worse than our first. Sir, (convinced as we 
w'er(‘ of the soiindness of our case, we w^ere ready and eager then to take 
the risk. Wc are still more eager now. And the question w'hich I wish 
to put to the Honourable the Finance Member in all seriousness is this : 
Are the Government of India equally ready? 

Hawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum (North-West Frontier Province : 
Nominated Non-Official): Sir, my friend, Colonel Crawfords remark 
about thq North West Frontier Province has given me an opportunity U) 
say something on the subject. The problem of the North West Frontier 
has not attracted as much attention of this House as it deserves. It is 
only mentioned at budget time and on very few’ otlier occasions. But I 
think that it is a problem wdiich should be seriously considered by this 
House once for all. The Frontier Province, as everybody know’s, is com- 
posed of tW'O classes of people, those living in the settled districts and 
those living across the border in the tribal area. As regards the settled 
districts, the question of the extension of reforms to them w’as before the. 
House the other day and may possibly come up again, but as regards the 
trans-border area, i.e., the tribal area, the question is still a sort of sealed 
])Ook to the House. My connection with the tribal area dates back :- 
very long time and T think T can say something on the subject from my 
))ersonal experience. Tlie British Government have been, doing all that is 
possible in tackling tlie problem. Expeditions after expeditions liaA^e been 
sent to that area to punish those found guilty of raiding or committing 
other serious offences in the settled districts or in the protected areas. 
That has cost India a lot of money. But there is another side of the 
question which to my knowledge has never been seriously considered 
and that is how^ to bring about a more peaceful life in that country. It 
has been oecasionally suggested that effective pow’er or control should be 
extended right up to the Durand Line. That is called the forward policy. 
T do not think I need say much on that point except this that if you 
extend your effective control up to that line you will not come acr<>ss 
n more peacc^ful neiglibour but wdll get for your neighbours people who 
'Will be as troublesome as your present neighbours in the tribal area are^ 

» 2 
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It will not also he an easy thing to extend effective control up to that 
line. The House may perhaps Imow that there is a population of half 
a million armed men, good fighting people, in those regions and a very 
huge expenditure will be required to bring about a real and effective sub-* 
jugatibn of that population. You will have to disarm them first, and when, 
that is done you will have to educate them and enable them to find peaceful 
methods of earning their livelihood and then, say half a centuiy later, 
they will be demanding reforms, 1 should think, and will perhaps be- 
experiencing the same difficulty in getting them, as is being experienced 
by us in the settled cfistricts ! The forward policy has lost its value: 
in more than one way, which need not be enumerated here and I do not 
think that the (extension of an effective control in that area will be wise. 
As regards the close border policy, that is, withdrawing from that area 
altogether and finding a sort of natural border between the settled dis- 
tricts and the tribal area, that, again, is a question wliicb cannot be 
raised so late in the day. We have extended our responsibilities and 
committed ourselves to certiun undertakings in the tribal area and we 
cannot in honour withdraw frcm that area and do away with those res- 
ponsibilities. T think the present state of affairs does not justify the 
withdrawal of our agencies from those areas altogether. We have to make 
the best of the present position. In war time there is always the fear 
that if a change of policy is made it will be attributed to the weakness of 
the British Government, but now luckily we have a fairly peaceful time 
on the Frontier and things are as quiet and as peaceful as they can 
possibly be under the present circurn stances, I therefore consider that 
this is the best time for introducing a new policy, for introducing a new 
experiment, something different from what we have been doing in the 
past. That experiment, to my mind, is worth trying and it is the experi- 
ment of extending education in that area. 

B&ba Ujagar Singh Bedi (Punjab : l.iandholders) : The Honourable 
Member probably means by introducing reforms. 

Nawah Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: I do not mean reforms but only 
education, not the ordinary school education, the literacy or book reading 
test, or the test of passing examinations and getting degrees, but some- 
practical system of education by which the people will not only learn the? 
peaceful ways of settling their disputes and earning their livelilmod but 
also of becoming good neighbours and friendly allies. 

Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi: Better affiliate that Provinc^e with the 
Punjab. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: The Punjab T am sorry to say does 
not set a very good example before us just now. 

Baba ITJagar Singh Bedi: You were already part and parcel of the 
Punjab. Since the separation things have not improved in the North 
West Frontier Province. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Tlie Punjabis are quarrelling very 
much among themselves and have their daggers drawn at each other 
throats and we do not want to associate ourselves with them. 
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Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi: Then you want the same Bort of reforms 
which have been the genesis of strife and feud in the Punjab and other 
provinces; . 

-Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: My Honourable friend is ])erliaps 
mistakeji that I am trying to get the reforms extended to the tribal area. 

Baba U|agar Singh Bedi: 1 haye nothing to say for the tribal area 
isince T am neither a Wardan of the Marches nor do 1 hold a brief for them, 

Nawab Sir Sahibsada Abdul Qaiyum': 1 did not mean the extension of 
tlie refomis but tlie extension of some sort of education by whicli they 
may learn to live peacefully among themselves and earn their living. That 
^^ducation is practicable.. Instead of wasting v>r spending money on keeping 
n very large number of troops among them and raising irniitias for the 
pur|^>ose, if we only spend the cost of one militia corps on imparting })racti* 
cal ediiation to these people I am sure that will do them a lot of good. 

T need not go into details as to what form those measures should take but 
I mean something like the opening of new waterways, new canals and new 
agricultural lands in their own coimtrv. They have got plenty of water- 
ways and plenty of waste land and if they can be given expert opinion and 
some financial help, they may bo able to find means of living peacefully. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar (Madras City ; Non-Muhammadan 
Urban): Are they independent tribes or are they our subjects? 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: That is a question which I wanted 
to avoid, })ut since my friend has brought it in, I should like to put that 
very question to the (Toverninent Members here to answer. My own idea 
^>f the problem is that If they are within the British sphere of influence*, 
as we call it, and if the boundaries of the Indian Empire extend to ^he 
Durand Line, then whether wo can apply the words “British subje^^cts'* lo 
them or not, India is resfxinsible for the welfare of those people. If you 
are not inclined to include them within your sphere of influonco, you may 
as well say so find got rul of tliem. You will be really breaking somt* 
solemn promises which you have made to i hem, while I am not sure ii 
they will be very sorry to bo freer still. However, as they are at present, 
they have to be looked after and their interests have to be considered 
some extent. As I was going to say, large sums are spent on them. On 
a rougli calculation, since 1919, something like 40 croros have l)een spent 
in operations in Waziristan alone and large numbers of troops have been 
employed there. Things have been fairly quiet there for sometime but 
there is no guarantee of their being quiet for ever, Witli these arms and 
ammunition in their possession you cannot expect them to be always -..o 
peaceful. You must devise some more permanent tneans of bringing 
them to peace, than the ordinary scimitar that you hold over their heads 
and of keeping them in subjection with the use of arms. Spend the interest 
on these 40 crores, say 2 crores, on these people and you will have found 
some permanent remedy for the disease. When the Maharaja of Mysore 
came on a visit to the Khyber, I had to take him up the Pass to Lahdi 
Kota! and the first question he put to me was what we were going to d‘> 
for these people. I referred to the allowances wc were paying, to the 
labour we were providing and to the other means of earning a livelihood 
that we were finding for them. He said that these were only temporary 
measures and asked how we were going to find a more permanent solution of 
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the qneatirju. An} man goes up there will pul }ou the same 
tion. You have been appointing commissions for this and for that, ^ but 
yoti have never thought pf appointing a oammission to mVOstigdte and 
inquire into this most important question. Consult the people on the sp^t 
and arrive at a definite decision cm the question and formulate a 
neat poIic\ for this Frontier. You have not even gqt an offidial reference 
book on the subject and, as I have said before, it is a somewhat closed 
dooi j)c)lic\ there. The^e people are something like a millstpnd^halSiging 
round your nedk and \ou have never thought of n^nding a solution for remov* 
ing that heav} burden from the shoulders of the tax-pajer. Unless you do 
that \ou will find this sword overhanging over your heads and it will be con- 
tinually putting you to (‘nornious expense. T hope you are not keeping th-^t 
area as a sort of training ground for the Indian Arm} . I do not believe that i< 
the idea either of the (lovominent or } ourself, a.e., that you should keep cer- 
tain people armed in order to train your army in mountain warfare 'ir 
trans-border warfare If \on really want to do them good and if you really 
mean to do so, the best solution wdll be to educate them by some missionary 
and propaganda work. You need not necessarily open new schools for 
them but should teach them in some manner how to settle their disputes 
among themselves by arbitration or bv their old jirga system, and earn their 
]ivelih(X)d by peaceful methods, of course, always keeping behind the force 
that wdll be necessary to support the verdict of the majority. It is not good 
for a great civilised power to sit next door to them and see them fighting 
among ihomsolves. You cannot shut your eyes io that state of affairs '“n 
}our border. You howl in this House When a small riot takes place m 
w’hich one or tw’o people are killed and a few injured, but onl} next door 
to \o\i, armies across the border are fighting among themselves and killing 
one another by hundreds and thousands and \ou never shed a singjo tear 
over the miserable plight of these people. It is inhuman and if you are 
not rf‘an\ bound to them by am agreements, conventions or treaties, e\on 
then ns neighbours and civilised neighbours, it is your bounden duty to 
give them assistance in every w‘a}. My advice to you will be to find some 
money for expenditure, not for raising militias and armies in that country, 
not even necessarily for spending it through the official agency, but to pro- 
vide, bv private means, an organisation for sending instructors and tea- 
chers there, not only to teach them the elementarv science of writing and 
reading but also to ^ve them some technical education and bring them 
to a sense of good citizenship and good neighbourship and this will help 
you more than am thing else, in relieving the tax-payer of the heavy burden 
of expenditure on these frontier expeditions and you will have earned the 
gratitude of the suffering humanity of the frontier. 

Br, 8* S. Datta (Nominated • Indian Christians') : Sir, now for a period 
of nearly two and a half vears T have represented a parilctalar 
12 Noov* fjhis House, I do not think, Sir, that I have ob- 

truded on the notice of this House — and T felt justified in not doing so— 
the particular interests of m\ community Sir, I have said on other oeea- 
sions that the community to which I belong may be classified among the 
great consuming commimities of India. We have been drawn from ^11 
class^*s but particularly from the oppressed and depressed classes dt this 
• and the movement which has made my community-^attd fhe 
community is increasing approximately at the rate of a tnillion every ten 
veaiw4*4^ows that deep down there must be unrest, the unrest that oomea 
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from not having the thing$ of this world. The community hopes that its 
problems cun be solved by educating theip^selvei^ better, by nxakiiig them- 
selves prepared for^the wider life of the country. i3ow, Sir, to a community 
of this kind what !s of the greatest importance ? Food* closing, housing, 
education — those are the things that matter above all to them. We look 
with amdety at e^^periments in this House to raise the cost of living. The 
exiiedments, the economic experiments, for which this House is responsible 
seem to make it more difficult for cmmnunities such as ours to establish 
themselves What have wo done in the last two years under the advice 
and guidance of the Honourable the Commerce Member? Wc have m- 
creasod taxation under the head of Customs h} something like 2 erores and 
10 lakhs. Out of those 2 crores and 10 lakhs we pay to particular interests 
something like 130 lakhs in bounties. Now, I do not ask that we should 
go back on these experiments in Protection but I merely desire to place 
before this House the anxiety viith which we as ii conimunit;y look into 
the future, io the increased cost of living due to an increase in our customs 
and an increase in our tariffs. Policies such as these are bound in the 
long run to have a retarding influence on the progress of those communities 
w'hich do not got adequate representation — I do not mean in numbers — 
but whoso voices are so rarely heard in a House such as this. Now, Sir, 
this is a matter of primary importance. We believe that w'o ought to 
keep down the prices of food Some of us ha\e oppose‘(I the raising of 
the salt tax. We desire that the salt tax should come down lower; in the 
cond place, Sir, burdens like the income-tax wdioso incidence on com- 
munities such as om*fl is particularlv hea^^^. Last \ear 1 made the sug- 
gestion that at least the first Ps, 2,000 of all incomes should be free from 
income-tax. If a man gets Rs />,000, let him pa\ income-tax <>n Rs. 3.000 
We ask that the first Rs. 2,000 should be free of all income-tax. Sir, 
with regard to our tariffs, 1 fear it is impossible, I know m\ ideas will be 
greeted with contumely in this House, but 1 wish wo could get rid of Uie 
Tariff Board 1 do believe that the* Tariff Board is a direct incittanent to 
certain minute but powerful groups to ask for particular favours. We 
have initiated a policy of protection: let us w’ait for the next 7 \earb to 
see how’ that particular policy and the present experiments under it nro 
going to work out — we are not at all sure how it is going to wrork out — and 
w'hen w’e are sure that the experiments have been successful let us 
then and only then go forw’^ard ; but until then we should undertake that 
as far as possible we shall not make any further experiments in this parti- 
cular poUcv. 

Now, Sir, there is another matter to wdiich I desire to make reference. 
It concerns a comparatively small matter of 33 lakhs which appears in 
our btidget under the head of the Ecclesiastical Establishment. Now, Sir, 
in 1924 the expenditure on the Ecclesiastical Establishment in India w^as 
24 lakhs of rupees. In 1925-26 the revised estimates were 30 lakhs of 
rupees* and I see to-day in the demands w^e are asked for 33 lakhs. T do not 
quite kn6w why there has been this increase in expenditure, whether it is due 
to a' siiddeh accession of religious virtue among the European Christiau 
servants of the crown, or whether more money is necessarv to soften the 
stonv ground bf their hearts in which the good seed mav find root. But 
whatever it is, I desire to know why there has been this increase of expen- 
diture. In ih® second place we have certain very definite recommenda- 
tions from ihe Rbirenohment Committee with regard to the ecclesiasUcaT 
expfiftoditwre. Hat^e those recommendations been carried but? We #0uJd 
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like to have more information about that also. We \vere told that certain 
chaplains of the Anglican Church and certain chaplains on the Scottish 
establishment should be reduced. Have those Establishments been re- 
duced? Further, there are certain general considerations regarding the 
Ecclesiastical Department to which I shall refer. I am told that Govern - 
ment have, and quite rightly, said that they have a duty to the Army in 
India. Now religion in the Army is part of the programme of discipline; 
whether it should or should not be is another matter, but there it is, and 
if we are going to have an Army apparently a certain modicum of religion 
must be put into it. and Government say they desire to make provision 
for that. Well, we accept that. Let us pass on to the European Christian 
servants of the Crown, to whom apparently Government are responsible 
for pn>viding religious ministrations. Government have lioweyer undertaken 
even wider responsibilities. They provide religious ministrations for the 
-ordinary European civilian population and in places where the people them- 
selves can afford to pay for them. For example in the city of Calcutta we 
have several churches. Some of the churches are dependent on the bounty 
of the European community, particularly the unestablished Scotch churches. 
I happen to be a member of one. Now our church pays its minister; it 
pays another minister to ]cx>k after the spiritual welfare of European crews 
on the ships in harbour ; it further pays a contribution towards the spiritual 
ministrations to the Scottish people working in mills on the Hooghly. All 
that the church does it pays for itself. In addition it employs a' Tamil 
m,inister for a Madrasi Christian Congregation in Calcutta. All this comes 
out of the pockets of those people who are supporters of that church ; and 
yet you go to the Cathedral at Calcutta — a congregation far richer, far 
more able to support their ministration — and what do you see? From the 
Chaplain in charge down (o the ???«?/, I think, all comes from the State. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: No. 


Dr. S, K. Datta: Is the mall denied his wages by the State or the 
chaplain in charge? Well, Sir, that is a matter which I feel ought to be 
investigated. There are places where savings, and big savings, can be, 
made in the Ecclesiastical Establishment. There is further another ques- 
tion, a question of fundamental principle to which 1 feel T must refer. 
There are roughly 100,0rK) European members of the Anglican Church in 
India; in addition there are 30,000 Anglo-Indians of the Anglican Church 
in India ; and there are 4()f),000 Indian members of the Anglican Church in 
India. In other words, Indians in the Anglican Church number more 
than the other communities put together. Now, Sir. I turn to the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, to which I hope I will never refer again when the 
matter of Ecclesiastical Establishments are being discussed in this House. 
The Act lays down that the Bishop of Calcutta is the Metropolitan in 
India, “subject nevertheless to the general superintendence and revision of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury'* (section 116, sub-clause (2) of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act). Now, Sir, with regard to this particular section 
.of the Government of India Act, what does it mean? It means that you 
have placed the control of a Church which is overwhelmingly Indian un4ei’ 
an authority completely outside India and in fact under secular authority. 
There is no ecclesiastical freedom. You cannot consecrate a Dishop without 
the permission of the Crown. Every Eeclesiastic anthonty in India desires 
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a change but we have no indication what changes the Government of India 
,ure proposing. 

An Boaourable MBinber: Support it. 

Dr. S. K. Dntta: Every Bishop in India is compelled to take an oath 
of allegiance to the Crown. I say that the whole theory of this is ancient 
and antiquated and I may say unfaithful to the early church. The 
Anglican Episcopate in India was founded under the Charter Act of 1813. 
It included in the Ecclesiastical Province of Calcutta the whole of India, 
the whole of the Cape of Good Hope, and the whole of Australia. Now w'hat 
happened to that enonnous diocese? It wa.s broken up. The Cape of 
Good Hope became ecclesiastically free, and Australia also became free. 
Ceylon also became free, all these places broke off and became free, and 
«till 113 years afterwards we in India continue, almost as we did in the 
year 1818. Sir, I would like to know from the Government of India 
what changes in thc^ status of the Anglican Church they propose to recom- 
mend to Parliament. We are told that there will be a change. When 
is that change (coming? We want to know about that change. Somebody 
mentioned the Indian Church Measure, That is immaterial to this dis- 
tMission which concerns certain sections in the Govemmern of India Act. 
The Indian Church Measure is immaterial to this discussion. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Why? 

Dr. S. K. Datta: Because we simply ask for freedom for the Anglican 
Church. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I thought you were saying ‘' im- 
material to the Budget 

Dr. S. K. Datta: J did not say “ immaterial to the Budget Sir, 
these are some of the matters to w^hieh I direct the attention of the Gov* 
ernnu‘nt. It i.s not possible for us to press these matters at a later stage, 
the ecclesiastical expenditure is iion-votable. But I do hope that we will 
be enlightened regarding the future of the Ecclesiastical Establishment 
in India, 

Captain A]ab Khan (Punjab : Nominated Non-Officia]) : Sir, the dead 
silence on the opposite Benches persuades me to get up and make a short 
speech, as w^e Icnow that ’when they are in the field, we have no chance 
of coming forward. I must congratulate the Honourable the Finance 
Member on the sound position of Indian finances. The avoidance of 
debt, the surplus, the reduction of the provincial contributions, all these 
stand highly to his credit. Sir, the army expenditure, \vhich has been so 
often complained of as being very high, is I think quite safe in the hands 
of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, who takes such great- pains 
in efficiently maintaining the army; and every pie that is spent on the 
Army is to the advantage of India. But one thing, Sir, I hope His 
Excellency %vill kindly look into and it is this that in the Indian Armv 
Service Corps there was some Indian element introduced of late, and, I 
hope that that Indian element will be expanded and increased instead of 
being done out of it. Then with regard to the number of Indian cadets 
that are sent to Sandhurst every year from India by His Excellency, 
I . hope His Excellency will consider the desirability of increasing that 
number, as we have been for the last four or five years stationary at 
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that number of ten, and even those ten have never been sent in full. Sir,; 
I heard from my friend, Colonel Crawford, and there was a hint in the 
Finance Member’s speech too, that they wanted to reduce the import duty 
on petrol which is a luxury for the rich. But w’^e want other things to be* 
improved \s'ith this money rather than to decrease the finances. I refen 
to the want of communications in the rural areas, where we can hardly 
get a track to ride a horse to get to our villages. The second point is 
that the postal services in the rural areas have remained stationary since 
40 years back. The rates of postage have been increased, Sir, but we have 
got no better services than we did 40 years ago. I used to be a school, 
boy 40 years ago, and then I used to get ray post twice a week. I am* 
still getting it twice a week in the villages; so I do not know how to 
appreciate the very satisfactory annual reports of the Postal Department 
about so many parcels having been carried and the service having been 
made efficient. I do not know^ how that can apply to the postal service 
in rural areas, and I hope;; the Honourable Mendier in charge of Posts and 
Telegraphs will take the case of the rural areas into consideration and 
improve the postal services in the rural areas as well. With regard to 
the contributions from the provinces, I see that Bengal is really fortunate 
in the shape of having a permanent settlemcmt, whereas in the Punjah 
and in the other provinces we ahvays have periodical settlements and 
the land revenue is increased by 20 or 30 per cent, and some times more. 
Still, wdien it comes to the wiping off of the provincial contributions, w^e 
do not get equal treatment wdth Bengal. I wash to comm end the case 
of the Punjab very strongly, Sir, because in the (ireat War the Punjab’ 
was the foremost province for offering a large number (d* recruits for 
military services to the Government in time of need, but with all that, 
wx‘ ar(> not betier off tlian any of the other provinces. T will say a w^a’d 
in the end on the reforms for the Frontier Province (Laughter), about 
w'hich there is so much u'^^itation in that province that most of the Members 
I think and the Foreign Secretary wdl) be getting volumes of correspon- 
dence from the people, and even those few* who w’ere said to be against 
the grant of reforms have throwm in their lot wuth those who are asking 
for reforms, and T do not think that any pretence of the so-called oppres- 
sion of the “ minority ” by the “ majority ” wdll keep back the Govern- 
ment from giving the over due reforms to the Province. With those 
remarks, Sir, I close my speech. 

His Excellency the Oommander-ln-Ohief: Sir, it is with considerable 
diffidence and liesitation that I rise to take part in this debate, for I 
realise that having been brought up among soldiers and having never been 
fed on figures, I cannot hope to intervene in a budget discussion with any 
real advantage. The Honourable the Finance Member also has given us 
such complete information regarding the military estimates that I feel 
that there is no necessity for me to enter into any details regarding them, 
and as a matter of fact, Sir, there really is not anything of great interest 
which I can tell the House at the present moment, because during this 
last year our military policy has remained unchanged and the whole current 
of military affairs has run smoothly. As we know on either side of India 
this has not been the case. Strife has taken place— strife and discord: 
and in contrast to that, we in India have been able to can*y out our wishes 
regarding economic reforms undeterred by military activities.. We all of 
us know very w^ell from our experience of the East that it is impossible 
to tell how long that state of affairs may last, whilst we must also realise 
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how quickly troubles beyond our border^ may re:ftct upon us here ib India, 
find it will never do for us to allow ourselves to be lulled into a state of. 
false security* 

I would like to say as regards the Frontier that I agree with the remarks . 
w^hicfa just fell from Colonel Crawford in attributing the comparative peace' 
which has taken place within our border to the proved success of ourv 
Wassiristan policy. (Applause.) I feel that it is a result of that policy that 
raiding into our settled districts has more or less entirely ceased, a matter^ 
which, I am sure, Honourable Members will all agree is as satisfactoryi 
as it is remarkable. I may mention that our recurring expenditure in 
Waziristan has continued, to decrease, wdiile the conditions in which our 
troops are housed — they are housed only’ to a certain extent still* — ^but 
the general conditions under which they are living, have sufficiently 
improved to enable us to rather modify the concessions which have been 
granted to the troops serving in Waziristan. 

The Honourable the Finance Member told us that the last of the 
definite recommendations made by’ the Inchcape Committee has been 
carried out, the third of the British cavalrv regiments having left India 
during the present trooping season witho\jit being relieved. He also told 
iis that the military Budget, which stood .jit 87| erores in the year 1920-21, 
has now been reduced to less than 55 erores in the year 1926-^7; but there 
is another figure to which I would like to make a reference when I 
mention those particular figures, and that is the figure of 50 erores, to 
\vhich T* find allusion made both in the papers and in speeches as the 
limit at which military expenditure should stand. What I w’^ould like to 
say in this connection is, that that figure was mentioned by Lord Inchcape 
as a possible ni^iximum for military expenditure, but my distinguished 
predecessor, the late Lord Eawdinson, after groat experience as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, not only found himself unable to accept that figure — and 
I would like to say here ho\v very gracefully, I think, the Finance Member 
referred to the efforts made by Lord Bawlinson to reduce expenditure 
(Applause), I can assure the Finance Member that the Army generally is 
grateful for the words he used regarding our late Chief — ^Lord Eawdinson. 
how^ever, not only found himself unable to accept 50 erores as the figure 
to which military expenditure might hope to fall in the near future, but 
further than that, he placed on record the fact that he considered, that 
when the revenues of India w^ere capable of granting further aid to military 
estimates, that items which he reluctantly had to reduce, should be 
restored to the military Budget; also I think possibly all Honourable 
Members do not realise, that Lord Inchcape when mentioning 50 erores as 
the maximum of military expenditure, definitely stated that he realised 
that Government could not expect to reach that figure, unless there w’^as 
a definite fall in prices, and no such fall lias taken place. Further, the 
Inchcape Committee also stated that they^^ did not consider that -we could 
reduce our estimates to 50 erores unless there was a further reduction in 
troops and they were unable to make any such recommendation. I think* 
therefore that we may take that recommendation about 50 erores as a 
pious aspiration or, to use a w^ord which I do not quite know* w-hv. but 
has become popular of late, a ** gesture ” tovr^rds decrease of expenditure. 
In saying that, Sir, I trust Honourable Members w’ill not jump to the 
conclusion that I do not wish to see military^ expenditure reduced . I^ 
thfak there is often a general idea that all military^ men are spendthrifts 
and profligates* I would assure you that that is not the case. We are 
fcaxpayers as y^ou are. We, military^ men, have many^ amhitions, but 
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never have 1 come across one, whose ambition is to pay higher taxes 
than are inevitable; while every one of us wish to share with our fellow^ 
-citizens in reaping all the advantages of improvements in our economic 
life, and such advantages as may be brought about in the general state 
vof living by the allocating to civil purposes of funds which now are neces- 
sary for military purposes. As a matter of fact we get down to the fact 
that one has to decide what is the minimum premium one has to pay 
for our national insurance. 

It is certainly w^ell to keep before us a definite figure as an ambition 
w hich we may hope to achieve in time, and for that purpose I think 
we might recognise 50 crores. I should like however to pom t out that 
it does not seeiTj possible to reach that figure in the near future. Let me 
rigain emphasise the tact that we have reduced our military expenditure 
bv B2 crores during the last six years. 

I personally , Sir, am constantly looking around to see where reduc- 
tions can l)e made, but I feel that I should be failing in my duty were 
J ever to make a recommendation for the same, either at the risk of the 
safety of India or at the expense of the well-being, the efficiency and 
gnod health of our men, (Appkvuse.) 

I wonder if the House realises that pressure is so often brought to 
increase our military expenditure, pressure which appeals to me possibly 
more than to most people, due to my very long friendship witW men in 
the Indian Army. Only a day or two ago I happened to be inspecting in 
the New Ganbonment, and as is my custom, after inspecting the Begiment, 

I got all the Indian officers together to sit down with me. I asked them 
to open their hearts and to tell me w’hat \v(i% in their thoughts, wdiat wore 
their wants and if the shoe was pinching anywhere. When I do that,* 
I often see a brightening of the eyes, and almost hear a wdnsper going 
round : 

Monasib inoca agaia.'* 

Here is the chance. What can wo get out of the General 8ahib, or the 
Jttngi Lai Sahib?*' On this oecaSibn a yomag Muhammadan officer got 
up and said to me: Ohurib nawaz^ ham loge bahut sal se apha 7iimak 

kh'aie hain, ^xur teen chav push se, Sirkari fan j hi nohri kxirie hain. Is 
sabdh se ham hilhul ghafib ho gai, dur ropea bilhul nahin jama kar sake." 
I asked him wffiat he had in mind when he said that nearly all of them 
had large families and as they found themselves unable to save anything 
during their military service, they felt it w^as up to Government to give 
freh rations not only to themselves but to their wives and families. Gut 
of the comer of my eye I could see the old Subadar Major making vehement 
sigiis t6 him to keep quiet, but as I had gone there to hear what they 
had in their minds, I refused to let him be silenced. He then went on 
eMarging upon the difficulties they had in making the two ends meet, 
I am afraid' I was not able to give him much comfort. I coiiH only say 
with regard to the grievance of large families, that possibly if they had 
smaller famiHes the difficulties wmild certainly be less. As regards giving 
them free rations, as that w^oiild come up to the cost of maintaining severai 
regiments HI rations, I feared they would have ^ to wait till the Greek 
Kalends, before the Sirkar could beconte a philanthropic society 'to^^ .t^^ 

' extent. Then an old pensioned daffndar * of the cavalry got up an3* he 
Sidd to rne Sdhib, I retired some years ago bii a pension of Bs. 84 a 
year. LaWIy my ©istri^^ have come down upon me and assessed 
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me Bs. 4 for ‘ Hisiyat * tax.** I must say that it struck me as verj^ 
hard tihiat his poor little peusiou of Bs. 7 a montih ^puld come under the 
evil eye of the tax collector and 6 annas a inontji be deducted from him. 
As a matter of fact, I understand that it is not the intention of the Local 
Governments that such incomes should be taxed and I am representing 
this case in the hope that it will receive sympathetic eonsideration. 

The House may possibly care, Sir, to hear roughly what reductions 
have been made of late years. Before the war we had out here 9 British 
cavalry regiments. They have now been reduced to 5. Before the war 
we had 52 British Indian battalions which have now been reduced to 45, 
We had 11 batteries of Boyal Horse Artillery before the war, which have 
now been reduced to 4. In the Indian Anny we had 39 cavalry regiments 
which have now been reduced to 21. We had 126 battalions of Indian 
Infantry exclusive of Pioneers which have now been reduced to 100 in 
India. Hardly a month goes by, when I do not receive representations- 
and petitions from many classes of men whom we were able to recruit in 
days gone by, but who now either go unrepresented or have very fewer 
opportunities. Only quite recently I have had represenfations from the 
Mdbials, Khatri Sikhs, Gujars, Gour and Kahuta Brahmans, Sayads, 
Janjhas and others, and as when these representations are made to me 
they often come from men who have served with me, or men whose fathers 
and even grandfathers have served under me, you can realise with what 
deep regret I have been unable to hold out hopes for them. I have only 
been able to point out that, by the grace of God, we were victorious in 
the last war, and, having been so, it is naturally impossible for us or for 
any other Government to go on keeping up the large army we used to 
have, and to expend the enormous sums that we did fqr military purposes, 
when we require every penny we can lay our hands on for the general’ 
ftcivaiieement of the country economically. I must say that my remarks 
iiave not always given much comfort to them. As a matter of fact, we 
have in view* still further reductions. Honourable Members possibly may 
not realise the fact that we have serving outside 6 battalions which are 
being maintained at the expense of the Imperial Government. As each 
of these battalions returns to India without being replaced, we have to 
reduce a battalion from the Indian army. We are now making a com- 
mencement with this in that we have come to the conclusion that it is 
possible to reduce the battalion, a portion of which we have up to now 
had in the Persian Gulf. We find that we can efficiently provide these 
detachments at a much less cost by consular guards. On return of these 
(ietachments to the headquarters of the battalion, that battalion will be 
demobilised. On the return of the next battalion from Iraq without 
relief, another battalion will be demobilised, and concurrently with it, a. 
training battalion, which means a definite saving in the army Budget. 

There is one other quite small item of expenditure which has been 
affected and which, I think, the House would like to hear. Last year 
wt found, owing to the great efforts made by our medical and regimental 
officers, admissions to hospitals from malaria were reduced by 9,200 men, 
giving a definite saving of Es. 1,03,000. I am sure that Honourable 
Members will realise that there can be no form of saving' which is better 
than that, showing, as it does, such a devotion to duty of all concerned. 
Personally, as an old soldier I sometimes hesitate to talk much nhoxii tfeat, 
because I know from personal experience how very often, in spite of alF 
our efforis, we suddenly get a very bad malarial year. Bo w^hat we can,. 
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I malaria continues. On such occasions I have ridden out from canton- 
liients to villages 10 or 12 miles off to see how the villages are getting on. 
♦On all such occasions T have found the villages decimated with fever 
and the civil hospitals full to overflow. Talking about hospitals, brings 
me to barracks. T feel sure that there is no Member in this House who 
-does not wish to see our uien housed in as good barracks as we can 
possibly manage to get for them. When I look back and realise what 
the accommodation in most of our Indian lines was when I first ioined 
‘the Indian army 40 years ago, I do indeed rejoice to see the state they 
are in now owing to a gi*eat extent to the efforts and determination made 
by the great chief under whom I had the privilege to serve 25 years ago, 
Lord Kitchener. Though a great many of our barracks are quite satis- 
factory, there are still a considerable number of them which are far from 
it. I believe I arn right in saying that the whole moral self-respect and 
efficiency of men depend ven much upon their surroundings. You will 
not get heroes if you give them hovels. I believe that if we can provide 
really good accommodation for all our men we shnU raise their whole 
standard of life^, and let us hope that when these men go back to their 
’ihllages in large numbers yearly, they will also do their utmost to see 
‘that the standard of village life is also raised, and thus they will become 
'good citizens of India generally. To provide for the reconstruction of 
the most insanitarv and worst barracks we are allVxjating 20 lakhs for the 
next few years from sums which we have accumulated in suspense account 
by the sale of military lands and buildings which were no longer necessary 
tor military purposes, and therefore wo are not throwing any increased 
burden on our cun^ejit revenues on that account. 

Honourable Members are aware that last year we had a Committee 
sitting under tlio |)r€\sideney of Sir John Shea, the Adjutant-General, to go 
into the whole question of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces. I am 
sorry to say that we have not \ et been able to come to definite conclusions 
regarding tlie Eeport of the Oimmittee, as there lias had to be a great deal 
of correspondence backwards and forwards witli the Local Governments, 
and the Secretary of State has also had to be addressed. When however 
we do come to definite conclusions, I am hoping that we shall be able to 
carry out a considerable number of the recommendations made by that 
Committee. If further sums are required to improve the efficiency of 
these forces beyond what we have in the Budget, T am certain that I shall 
be able to appeal to my Honourable friend the Finance Member to 
allocate further sums, if necessary. 

There is another Committee which is now sitting and the daily accounts 
of which we see in tlie papers, I mean the Skeen Committee. As the 
unatteT, however, is mih jndicc, I will not refer to it now. > 

I turn to one other siilijeet, namely, the Eoyal Indian Navy, regarding 
which I bad the privilege of making a statement in this House a few days 
ago. Since then Honourable Members Would have bad time, I think, to 
study the report on which the seheme is based and I trust they may have 
been able to come to the conclusion that the recommendations are sound 
and, on the wl;iole, praetical. Hut what I would like to emphasise now is 
the feet, which I hope Honourable Members do realise; that patience— T 
might say infinite patience — will be, required before we can possibly hope 
to see ah effective Indian Nat i^)nal Navy in bei^^ Let us remember that 
you cannot mak:e a navy in a day or in a year or in a few yearSi and the 
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Schools which have recently b6en established at Jullundur and at Jhelum.. 
I believe that those colleges are well administered and w^eil organised m. 
the interests of India by the Army authorities » and I arh therefore quite 
prepared to continue to undertake the responsibility for them and to assure 
the House that we will look after them to the very best of our powers;, 
but I think it is only fair that we should be given credit for the fact that the 
whole of our expenditure is not unproductive and that some of it at all 
events is of real national value to this countr\% but quite apart from the 
necessities of military defence. Only recently I had the opportunity of 
inspecting these two schools recently established at Jlielurn and Jullimdur. 
The former, as you probably know, is entirely for Mussalmans and the 
latter mostly for Sikhs, Dogras and Punjabi Hindus. We hope to have 
something like 300 boys at each of these schools. At present— they were 
only established last autumn — we have about 80 boys varying from 10 to 
15 years of age. The orplians are admitted free ; others we charge Ks. 7-8-0' 
a month, and we provide them with free uniform, free elothmg and bedding 
and free food. In my round of the schools I was delighted wdth what 
I saw. I do not think you w'ould wish to come across a more delightful, 
well set-up, happy lot of boys, sharp intelligent children who would do 
credit to anybody and warm any soldier’s heart- or any fattier 's heart to 
see. If Honourable Members will do us the honour of visiting those 
schools, I can assure them we shall welcome them gladly, and welcome 
any criticisms they may have to make in regard to them. 

Sir, I have detained the House much longer than I anticipated, but 
even then, it has naturally been impossible for me to go into all military 
details of interest, and I should like to say, if there are any Honourable 
Members present who would like to meet me individually or collectively, I 
shall be glad to meet them and to do anything I can to give them all the 
information I possibly can. 

Mr, H. O. Cocke (Bombay : European) : Sir, I am sure we are all 
very much indebted to His Excellency the Coimnander-in-Chief for coming 
down to this House to-day and giving us some very important information 
with reference to the Army, I only want to make one or two remarks on 
the subject of the military estimates, and they are these. His Excellency 
compared the expenditure figure of 87 crores in 1920-21 with the figure of 
55 crores at which we have arrived to-day. The House will remember that 
the year 1920-21 contained military expenditure of an active nature, and 
I think, Sir, the real comparison that this House has to make is between 
the following year, 1921-22, when expenditure was in the neighbourhood 
of 70 crores, and the present day figure of 55 crores. Leaving out the 
special items, which the Finance Member separated for us, we have to 
remember that in the last four years, taking the ordinary establishment 
charges of the Army, the reduction has been gradual and satisfactory, the 
figures being: 

56^ crores in 1923-24, 

56 crores (nearly) in 1924-26, 

55} crores in 1925-26, and 
a budget estimate for next year of 54} crores. 

There is one other matter in connection with the military 
Budget. There is am^ther committee to which His Excellency 
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did not refer, and that is the committee called the Army 
Accounts Comimittee. The name sounds vjery uninteresting, but the 
subject that committee is going into is somewhat important. Members 
may know* that this subject ha|s created considerable controversy in 
England,— controversy as to whether each unit of the Army should take a 
financial interest in its affairs and watch the. cost of its upkeep. The 
Lawrence Committee was formed and decided tluit that should be done, 
and a so-called system of cost accounts was carried out for, I think, about 
two years. Since the present Government came in that policy has been 
reversed and considerable criticism has resulted. To some extent the* 
system is to be retained; certain units arc still to keep accounts and 
find out what they are really costing the State, but ordinary regiments arc 
not to do so. The matter is to go before the Public Accounts Committee 
in England and I hope the decision to do away with the cost system so far 
as regiments are concerned will be reversed. Now this is a subject which 
I believe the Army Accounts Committee is going into in India and I, 
as one connected with business and not as a soldier, consider that it is 
very essential that each amiy unit should have some knowledge of what it 
is costing from month to month and that it should keep some accounts to 
enable comparisons to be made between different units and, as a result, to 
ensure economy. 

Sir, I am sorry we have had no fire from the ox>posite Benches. I 
am sure His Excellency would much have preferred to have rejilied to 
some of the criticisms wliich might be expected to come from them, but 
1 understood from one interru|>tion that an Honourable Member was going 
to speak at considerable length Irder on. Sir, I think in discussing 
Budgets, we are always inclinod to look at one year and not to go back. 
We have, and very rightly, congraiulated the Finance Member on the 
results disclosed this year. But if one makes a short review of the last 
12 years one is reminded that we have bad 7 deficit Budgets as against 5 
surplus Budgets and that our deficits in those 7 years totalled over 100 
crores against the surplus Budgets of 5 years totalling B2 crores. 

The Post Office and postal rates is generally a very fruitful topic of 
discussion in this House and I see already on the paper an amendment of 
our ])ostal rates. That subject has been very much thrashed out lately 
and I do not wish to refer to it further except to say that it is somewhat 
dismal to find that the profit of 17f luklis during the current year 1925-26 
is expected to become a loss in 1926-27 of nearly 10 lakhs due to increased 
(‘xpenditure and Increased interest charges. 

Another subject which we have not heard mentioned to-day, or hardly 
heard mentioned, is the cotton excise duty and I am sure we all very 
much regret that that subject has been removed from these discussions ; no 
one more so than the Finance Member himself. We shall have to find 
some other grievance because it would be quite impossible to carry on 
these debates without some star grievance of that nature. 

Colonel Crawford referred to the customs duty on motor cars and 
tyres, and so forth, and has stated that he considers that those are neces- 
saries, which they really are, and that the 30 per cent, duty should not be 
letained. I cannot help thinking that that is one of the first items which 
should be reconsidered in connection with the reorganisation of the tariff, 
because although the yield frotn both the import duty on cars and t3rres 
has gone up very largely in the 8 years from 1922-23 to 1925-26 — ^in' the 
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case of cars 1 see it has risen by 100 per cent, and in the case of tyres 
by 50 per cent. — yet nevertheless it seems to me that that increase might 
have been very much more had the duty been less ; and one has always 
got to remember that the consumption of petrol and the duty tEereon is 
going up every year with the increased use of motor cars. Motor cars 
are not lujcuries and the poor — I do not say the very poor but the lower 
middle-class — are using them more and more every year. 

I welcome the remarks which fell from my Honourable friend Mr. 
Hudson and I do not wish to go over the ground of provincial contributions 
again; but I should like to say that I hope that, because we have now 
made a start in reducing provincial contributions, it will not be assumed 
that that is enough, and that we can go on for the next few years until 
they are eliminated without considering further the revision of the basis 
of the contributions. It seems to me the settlement, which is known as 
the Meston Settlement, was made with very unsatisfactory materials to go 
upon. It is a settlement which no Province ought to wish to stand by, 
if the material on which the settlement was based has proved absolutely 
illusory, and I would suggest that it ought to be possible to get an in- 
dependent reconsideration of this question. If the Province from which 
I come, Bombay, is treated more harshly than some others it is because, 
we beli(3ve, the material on which that settlement was based was unreliable 
and the conditions tibnormal, and the result is a settlement which is most 
inequitable and ought not to be allowed to continue, even though the 
contributions have started to be reduced. 

On the question of income-tax, I pointed out a year ago that there was 
a very heavy tax on the man who converted his business into a private 
company. Incidentally 1 should like to mention that a number of points 
made in the discussion last year were not replied to by Government. Every- 
one was rather weary on tlie second day of the general discussion and the 
Finance Member did not make a very long speech. I pointed out then 
tliat the private trader with a capital of 3 lakhs paid Its. 39, OCX) in super- 
tax and if he converted his business into a company he paid Rs. 61,000. 
In other words, he had to pay Its. 12,000 more per annum for the luxury 
of having his business as a limited company, assuming that he distributed 
* the whole of his profits. I notice from the report of the Taxation Inquiry 
Committee that they do not take up this x>oint at all beyond saying that 
the first Ks. 50,(X)0 of profits which is allowed to companies to be free of 
super-tax should no longer be free, thus making the grievance rather more 
noticeable. It seems to me bad in principle that limited companies 
should be subjected to super-tax to such an extent in excess of the indivi- 
dual. The corporation profits tax has been done away with in England 
as being inequitable, and I think it is very unfortunate that it cannot bo 
done away with here. Unfortunately the Taxation Inquiry Committee do 
not approve of the suggestion that super-tax on companies profits should 
be done away with. Eeference was made last year to the question of the 
small trader csca])ing income-tax, I do not know whether the Finance 
Member can give us any figures to show to what extent small traders, who 
are believed to come within the income-tax limit, do pay income-tax, and 
to what extent they fill up their forms, and to what extent they are 
taxed Bummarily : whether these assessments from year to year are 
sufficiently expanded. If a man continues to omit to give figuires or 
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accounts, the usual procedure is that he is assessed at a round figure and 
he has to pay that sum unless he can produce accounts and prove his assess- 
ment is excessive. A year later it may be essential that that assessment 
figure should be increased, and this process will go on until in the end, if 
you increase it sufficiently, ho will be bound to produce accounts, and only in 
that way you can be sure that the revenue is not suffering. 

Sir, the policy of the present Finance Member with reference to the 
Eeduction and Avoidance of Debt is very well known, and I think it is one 
of the chief subjects of congratulation to him. Very great progress has 
been made during his regime with reference to this subject. I notice 
that the unproductive debt in proportion to the total debt is decreasing — the 
percentage has steadily gone down during the last four years from 28*9 to 
23 per cent., which is a very material reduction. While these debt figures 
are all very interesting, I still maintain that it will be equally, or even 
more, interesting to know where that productive debt has gone. That 
again is a complaint against Government accounts as compared with com- 
mercial accounts. Take an item like furniture, which incidentally is not 
purchased out of debt at all but out of revenue. Year after year we are 
spending many lakhs on furniture; there is no cumulative figure given 
in our accounts to show what the expenditure on furniture has amounted 
to. As regards expenditure from productive debt, you are putting up 
irrigation works and so on ; but there is no balance sheet figure and you 
cannot find what is the total expenditure under any particular Head. We 
have not made very much progress in our commercialisation yet; of course 
it is a long road; but I thought w^e had passed the day when the Finance 
Member in liis Budget speech w-ould refer to a Balance Sheet, when what 
he w^as really referring to w’'as no Balance Sheet at all, but figures setting 
out merely the revenue and expenditure and the surplus for the 
year .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That is my Balance Sheet for the 
year. 

Mr. H. O. Oocke: Tf the Honourable Member will Idndly look at 
Murray’s Oxford Dictionary in the Library he will find that a Balance 
Sheet is a statement of assets and liabilities. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That is in a company, but not in a 

Government. ? 

Mr, H. G. Oocke: In the case of a Government have not yet got a 
Balance Sheet unfortunately; but we hope that the day is not very far, 
and T believe in time public opinion wall demand something more than 
what w^e get now in the shape of a commercialised Balance Sheet, not 
merely for Eailways but for all departments of Government, to show really 
whore the productive debt has gone. 

There is one further point that I should like to allude to. I notice 

^ that the yield from postal certificates has gone up very steadily 

in the last four years from 3 croros to OJ crores, but that in 
1026-27 only 4 crores are anticipated. I believe this is due to the fact 
that w^e have reached the fifth year, and possibly heavier repayments 
fU’o expected in connection wnth the certificates taken out five years ago. 
Bi)t in view of the statement in the budget speech that it is intended to 
popularise these and make them more purchased by the community at 
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large, 1 Bliould be intorested know why a smaller yield is expected 
next year. 1 believe very much more could be done to make the sale 
of postal certificates popular. One suggestion J made last year, and 
which has not been adopted, was that the monthly figures of the various 
provinces should be published. During the war, an impetus was given 
to subscriptions to war loans by intcr-provinoial competition, and I should 
like to see every nionth in the newspapers a statement showing what has 
been the yield from each province in the prec('ding month. Postal 
certificates have encouraged a considerable amoimt of thrift in this country, 
but I think there is scope for very much more. I suggest to the 
Honourable the Finance Member in connection with his new scheme that 
he might perhaps get an aeroplane placed at his disposal by His Excellency 
the Commauder-in-Chief -and go round the eoiiniry and have, not a War 
Loan Week, but a Postal Certificate Week, and make many speeches t ) 
induce large subscriptions to these new postal certificates. 

I congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member on his Budget, 
which is an excellent and a sound one, and I hope that we shall have 
many more P>udgets equally sound. But T hope also that it will be 
possible, instead allowing this continual criticism of the scheme of pro- 
vincial contributions to go on until they are eliminated, that the matter 
will be taken up by an expert and independent committee which no one 
could say was influenced in favour of one province or another. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, T realised when I introduced 
my Budget that it was a good one, but I did not realise that it had such 
devastating beauty that it was going to render every one on the Swaraj 
and Independent Benches speechless. Sir, I remember a story of an 
American and his wife who left their gro*^m up family at home and 

travelled round the ^^'or1d. They went through Japan and China and the 

Straits Settlements and arrived in India. Even in America ihe lady had 
been ialkative, but sbe was still more talkative on their travels. At last 
they came to Agra and saw the Taj Mahal, and the American sent a 
telegram home to his children saying, "'Taj wins, Ma dumb*'. That, I 
think, Sir, is what my Budget has done. 

Mr. M. V. Abhyankar (Nagpur Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Do not 
forget that the Taj is a tomb. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The speech that I have to make 
to-day is iherofore considerably simplified. I can imagine in other circum- 
stances that there would have been a good deal more criticism than has 
reached rnv ears to-day. I thank those Members who have spoken and 
who have been kind enough to say kind things about me. There is very 

little left, after doing that, and after the speech of His Excellency on the 

military Budget, for me to answer. But I will endeavour to go through 
the various points that have been raised. I :^vill deal first, while I 
remember them, with the points made by the last speaker, Mr. Cocke, 
who. as usual, gave a very interesting address, for which T am really 
grateful. He: told us that in tho case of cash certificates we could ‘do 
more in the way. of securing publicity by some inter-provincial competition. 
Wc did, as a matter of fact, in response to his suggestion Inst year, publish 
last October rather a full statement showing the eontribiitions towartls 
what we get from cash certificates province by province for n considerable 
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period. What I understand Mr. Cocke desires is that we should go a 
step further and publish these monthly and have a sort of monthly 
competition for our young people, which I think will be very useful indeed, 
and w^hich I shall be very glad to follow up so far as it may prove possible. 
There are, I know, difficulties about getting these figures at all reasonably 
in time. As regards the figure that we have put into the Budget this 
year, it is very much the same figure as we put into our estimate of 
receipts last year. But in the event the income was greater than we 
anticipated. But this year 1 think we are bound to anticipate some falling 
off in the net receipts both on account of the increase in repayments, which 
to some extent wq must look for, but still more in view of the fact that 
we contemplate reducing the yield. It will probably not very greatly 
affect the receipts, but we may probably reduce the total yield and we 
are bound to be cautious in our estimate. I w^oiild point out that these 
figures are part of our ways and means estimate and are not to be taken 
as so closely exact as some other figures. 

Mr. Cocke always objeots to my use of the word ''balance sheet"' but 
I believe that it is perfectly correct to use the word ^'balance .sheet" of 
our Government nccoimts. It is not necessarily a commercial balance 
sheet and I dispute the claim of a chartered accountant to reserve the 
wwd "balance sheet" only for some balance sheet in accordance with the 
meaning in chartered accounting. But that is not, I ihink, a very serious 
point. 

We have had a speech from T>r. Batta which need not, I think, be 
dealt wnth by me at any great length since I am dealing with the Budget, 
because he wandered off into rather different subjects. I may tell him. 
hoAvever, that there has been no increase in our expenditure on Ecclesiastical 
Services. On the contrary, there has been some definite decrease since the 
inchenpe Committee Eoport and we have been following up to tbe best 
of our ability the recominenclatioiiB of the Tnchcape Committee in that 
matter. It is largely due to the inclusion of expenditure in England 
under the same vote as the ecclesiastical expenditure, instead of under 
a separate vote, that the increased figure sliown in the estimates arises. 

Mr. Cocke also asked, I understand, about our productive debt. If 
he wu‘ll look at the Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government 
1924-25, recently published — Statement 82B — he w^ill find set out there 
the total debt on the Blst March, 1925, and the total amount debited to each 
of the commercial departments. The productive debt is there set out 
under Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, Irrigation, Forest, Salt and Indus- 
tries and very full statistics are given. Unfortunately, they are not quite 
so clear as they might be owing to the fact that exchange is included at 
2sh. But the figures are given there and if Mr. Cocke is interested, he 
can read them. 

Mr. Hudson spoke for Bombay and other Members have spoken on 
the position of Bombay and on the question of provincial contributions 
generally. I am not in a position to make any promise at the moment in 
(regard to the Government's intentions as ret-ards provincial contributions. 
Wo have set before us as our objective the abolition of the provinoial con- 
tributions at the earliest moment reasonably possible. But T arree with 
Mr. Cocke that that is not enough, that: some revision of the arrangements 
arrived at in the Meston Settlement must ultimately take place, but how 
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sbon that can be done is not a matter on which I should like to prophesy. 
Yon have got a settleinent and it is a very difficult thing to get a settle- 
ment, and a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush even to Bombay 
and Bengal. The House must remember that the worst sufferer in many 
Benses under the Meston Setilement has been the Government of India. 
If we have been unable to reduce oontral taxation to any great extent and 
if whenever we do reduce central taxation we get into trouble with the 
provinces it is largely because of the Meston Settlement. You are in a 
very great difficulty in re-opcniiig a question of that sort, so long as there 
is a large g|ap botw^een the amount wffiich the provinces claim, namely, 
the minimum amount that they would get under the Meston Settlement 
after the provincial contributions have been released, and the amount 
which the ContraJ Government get, which is at the present moment more 
than Bs. 5 crorcs short of the amount that the provinces claim. It is 
obvious that if you are going to re-open that settlement at any particular 
moment you are in a difficult position when there are nine mouths wide 
open and there is rather a short amount of food to feed them. But the 
Taxation Inquiry Committee s Beport has. in that matter taken us a step 
forward. I^iere is a- very interesting chapter towards the end of that 
report dealing with the theoretical distribution of taxation as between the 
various taxing authorities and on one particular question we do feel that 
the time has come when an attempt should be made to take a step forward, 
namely, in regard to Devolution Buie No. 15 and tlie provincial share of 
the income-tax. We hope to take up that question during the summer. 
Whether we can arrive at a solution depends, 1 say, on the goodwill of nine 
provinces, all with divergent interests, all with interests divergent from 
that of the Central Government. 

Colonel Crawford and others includingi Mr. Cocke spoke on the desir- 
ability of reducing the burden on the consumer, and particularly the con- 
sumer who is not very wealthy, that is imposed by what are called our 
luxury taxes and by some others among our customs duties. The four 
which wore pariiculfirly mentioned by Colonel Crawford were motor cars*, 
patent medicines, tinned foods and cheap clothing. I assume that he 
intends by cheap clothing to exclude artificial silk and silk stockings which 
have attracted the attention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in other 
countries .... 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: I said necessities. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I should not like to have disputes 
with the wife of any Member of this House whether artificial silk and 
other kinds of silk stockings are articles of necessary clothing. But I 
may say that of the articles mentioned motor cars are the only ones which 
are taxed at present on the luxury rate of BO per cent. All the others 
are taxed at 15 per cent, except in the case of patent medicines which are 
spirituous. It is rather difficult at this moment to hold out any expecta- 
tion of any reduction of the 15 per cent, rate which is the general tariff 
rate, in the absence of very strong grounds. At the same time I do recog- 
nise that these duties do increase the cost of living for people some of whom 
can ill afford any increase in the cost of living; and we did during the 
course of the winter go carefully through our tariff schedules to see whe- 
ther there were any taxes on which we could propose reduetions either 
in the hope that a reduction would bring us some additional revenue or 
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because reduction would not cost any very largo sum but at Ihe same 
time might bring considerable relief. The Tariff Bill which my Honour- 
able friend the Commerce Member recently introduced dealt with sonie 
small items that came under scrutiny but w^e felt that for the time being 
any important reduction was not possible. As regards motor cars I do 
feel that there is something of a special case. The importance of com- 
munications is one which I think can seldom be over-emphasised. I was 
reading just the other day of a complaint. This was in an official hie. 
A complaint had been made in regard to the condition of roads in a certain 
province. I do not want to be specific. After inquiry it was found that 
the complaint in one particular district was tboroughly justified and there 
had been an increase by two annas a rnaund in tlie cost of food grains in 

the market centre simply because of the additional time and cost 

in wear and tear required by the ox-wagons to cover these deteriorated roads. 
If you can have so important an effect on food grains in a local market as 
the result of neglect of your roads, it can be seen from that instance how 
a large portion of the cost of articles for the consumer at the place where 
they are consumed is dependent on the costs of transportation generally 
and on the existence of good mads, good raihvays and good forms of trans- 
portation all round. I very much like the idea mooted by the Taxation 

Committee that there should be a reduction to some extent of the duty on 
motor cars and that on the other hand something in the nature of a road 
fund should be instituted by the Provincial Governments. I arn merely 
expressing an opinion at first siglit after reading the report. It is not a 
matter which we have had time as a Govoniment to study yot but it does 
seem to be an interesting suggestion. However, the motor car duty can 
hardly be said so far at any rate to have been unsuccessful, and there is 
another reason why for the moment a reduction in this and other duties 
would probably not be so oppoilune as it might ho at any other time. 
There has been recently a very considerable, fall in price and the effect of 
a change in the rate of duty when prices goruTally aix' falling is very 
much smaller than it is when they are stationary or still more wdicn they 
arc rising. For example, the average [)rice for motor Ccirs — that is, for cars 
and not for motor omnibuses — in 1921-22 was Ps, 5,993. That is ihe 
average price of cars imported in the year 1921-22. The average price 
in tlie first six months ot 1925-20 is Ps. 2,135, a great deal less than half, 
very little more than one-third. So that, the aetual amount of duty 
charged has fallen by wry nearly 06 per cuit. since 1921-22, alihougii 
the rate has remained the same. That is not the moment when you can 
get the best effect out of a decrease of duty. 1. am iKnvever grateful to 
Colonel Crawford for raising this important point. It is a matter which 
w^e certainly must continue to keep in mind and to which w^e must pay 
attention. 

Something has been said about the position of tlie Post Office, but I 
think Mr. Cocke put his finger on the true case when he said he saw^ wn’th 
some disappointment tliat the sur])lus on tlie waM\ing of the Department 
as a whole in the year 1925-26 bad been turned into a small deficit in 
1926-27. That is unfortunately tlui position and it is difficult to see how 
we can for the moment take any useful steps to improve that position. 
We can hope that a return to prosperity in trade w’ill increase at any rate 
the revenue from telegramsu 

I do not propose to follow the speakers wdio dealt wdth our military 
problem and the trans-border difficulties beyond saying tliat I essentially 
agree that we want our military expenditure to bo adequate, but not nJbre 
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than adequate; and 1 disagree profoundly with Colonel Crawford when he 
suggests that the experience of the w^ar shows that had Great Britain spent 
more on military services before 1914 she would have been in a better 
position now. If tlie Honourable Member will read what Lord Grey has 
to say on that subject in his recently published Memoirs he will observe 
that it Vv-as Lord Grey’s definite view that increased expenditure on 
iU'jror.;)eiit;s 1;;; Groat Britain in tlie decade before the war would have 
iuistened the war. So that the argument that your insurance must be 
adequtite is n very difficult one. No insurance is adequate against all 
possible contingencies. It is a matter in which you have to gauge the 
eomj)arativc value for purposes of insurance of having a large army, and 
llic value -of 1 laving a smaller army and a contented population and better 
economic coiidiiions than if you were spending more money on the anny. 
Yen cannot arrive at an absolute figure. But beyond saying that tlie 
insurance must bt‘ iideqiiate it is not possible to say that the expenditure 
should be so and so. 

I have endeavoured to deal wdth the various j)oints that have been 
raised. Bombay s unconcentrated wrath against me does not, I think, 
require more tlian I have already said in regard to the jiossibility of a 
revision of the Meston Settlement. I sliould have liked to study the 
actual figures showing the reduction in the yield of taxation in Bombay, 
and I should like to know how' far that was due to the deliberate policy 
of Bombay and bow^far it was merely the result of misfortune. 1 see 
that tlie House is now anxious to go to lunch. I should like to congratu- 
late them all on (almost for the first time in my experience) having ail 
made really businesslike contributions to the budget discussion. 
(Applause and Laughter.) 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer (Madras : Nominated Non-Official) : On a 
point of procedure, Sir, I wish to make a few remarks. Two days luive 
been allotted fi r the discussion of this Budget, and I may exjrlaiii that 1 
was not a party to any conspiracy of silence. But when Sir B^isil Blackett 
got up to sjieak I was wondering why lie got up so soon for I was under 
the impression that he would sjieak to-morrow. However, I am not com- 
plaining of your procedure; I am only saying that I, and for aught I know my 
Honourable friend, Mr, Eangachariar, were misled by the fact .... 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has made his position and that 
of his friend perfectly clear that they were no party to any conspiracy of 
silence. The Assembly will take note of tliat fact. No doubt two days 
liavc been allotted to the Members of the Assembly to discuss the Budget, 
but if they do not choose to avail themselves of those two days they have 
to blame themselves. The Chair is helpless in the matter. I called upon 
Sir Basil Blackett to speak when I foiind that no other Member was 
inclined to speak. I particularly looked at vSir Sivaswamy Aiyer to find 
out if he was willing to speak, as he had previously inforrned me that he 
would speak, but as I did not see any inclination on his part also to rise, 
I had no other alternative but to call upon Sir Basil Blackett, who had 
already risen, to give his final reply. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
8th March, 192B. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Transfebs of Head Clerks of Cantonment Boards. 

1050. *Mr. S. Sadiq Hasan: (a) Is it a fact that many of the head 
clerks of Cantonment Boards arc never transferred from one place to an- 
other and that the,y spend their whole service at one station? 

(b) Do Government propose to consider the advisability of the transfer 
of the head clerks of the Cantonment Boards within Military Districts or 
Commands ? 

Mr. £. Burden: («) and (b). Head clerks of Cantonment Boards are 
not transferred from oDe cantonment to another becaus(* they are not Gov- 
ernment servants. They are ])aid out of local (‘antonmont funds and are 
not borne on a combined njster. It will be evident, therefore that my 
Honourable friend’s suggestion is not really practicable. 

Kestriction of the Output of Railway-owned CorjuERiEs. 

1051. ♦Sir Willoughby Carey: 1. Will the Government be pleased to 
state if any oixlers have been issued to restriet the output of railway- 
owned collieries during 1926, on account of the present depression in the 
Indian coal trade? 

2. If the answer is in the negative, do Government propose to 
consider the advisability of immediately issuing such instructions? 

3. Do Government propose to consider the advisability of slowing 
down the development of new railway collieries tlmjughout I92G and 
until the present depression of the Indian coal trade shows signs of passing? 

Ite Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I’he Govt'rnmeut of India have 
nothing to add to what they said on this subject in their letter of 16th 
October last, to the Indian Mining Federation, which letter has been 
published. 

Rkmovai, of thk Distuict or Command HBADQtTARTEiis from Poona 

TO Srcdnderabad. 

®‘* ^^liohare; (a) Will Government be pleased to say 
if they haim under consideration any proposals to remove the District or 
Command Headquarters or the military station from Poona to S<'cundera- 
bad? 
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(b) If so, what are the reasons which lead Government to think of dis- 
carding Poona in favour of Secunderabad? Have final orders been issued 
regarding this removal? 

(c) Have Government received representations from the residents of 
Poona and Kirkee Cantonments praying Government to disapprove the 
proposal ? 

{d) Have Government seen in the newspapers reports of meetings held 
in Poona for the above purpose? 

(e) Have Government under consideration more proposals to concen- 
trate the troops of the Southern Command in the southern parts of India? 

Mr* E. Burdon: (a) Certain discussions of the kind indicated in the 
question are proceeding between Amiy Headquarters and the local mili- 
tary authorities. 

(b) No decision has been arrived at. The militai*y authorities them- 
selves have not yet franu*d their final opinion or submitted any recom- 
mendation to Government. 

(c) Yes. 

Id) Yes. 

(<?) The question is not understood. If my Honourable friend will be 
more precise, I will endeavour to answer him. 

Maintenanck of the Road on the Paiiaugunj Railway OvEUBiunoE 

AT Delhi. 

1053. '“Dr, K. G. Lohokare: Will Government be pleased to say if they 
intend to keep up the road on the Pahargunj railway overbridge at Delhi? 
If so, when is it expected to be rendered serviceable for vehicular trafl&c? 
If not, do they intend to remove the overbridge and when? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: It is usual in such cases for the 
local road authorities to take over the maintenance of the roadway on the 
completion of a new overbridge, but there has been some delay about their 
accepting this responsibility in tins case. The Government have no in- 
tention of removing th(3 overbridge. 

The Director of Public Information. 

1054. ’“Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a.) Is it a fact that Mr. John Coalman, 
Director of Public Information, entered the Police Department on 21st 
January, 1911? If so, what were his antecedents before he entered Gov- 
ernment service? 

(b) Is it a fact that he resigned Government service, or that his services 
were dispensed with at one time; if so, under what circumstances^ and 
when; and when was he taken back into Government service again? 

(c) What was Mr. Coatman’s pay before he was appointed Director of 
Public Information, and what is his pay now? 

(d) Was Mr. Coatman in. any other Department of Government, except 
the Police service? 

(e) Is it a fact that Mr. Coatman is now engaged in writing a history 
of Ijord Reading's administration in India? 
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Tbe Honoorable Sir Alexftiider Maddimatt: Yes. Before he entered 

the Police Mr. Coatman took the B. A. degree at Manchester University in 
1910 and was also a University Scholar in French and German. 

(b) The answer is in the negative. 

(c) Ks. 1,760. He now draws Bs. 2,000 per mensem. 

(d) No. 

(6) Yes. 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that before bis appointment as 
Director of Public Infonnation Mr. Coatman was on special duty at Simla, 
where he was engaged in writing a book on Indian reforms which is now in 
the Press? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: He was on special duty in 
my Department. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Are the Government aware that 
Mr. Coatman 's literary attainments and academical qualifications were so 
high that his services were at one time requisitioned for a national 
institution and that he could not be spared? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: That is a fact, Sir. 

Revision of the Pay op S it peeinten dents of Post Offices. 

1055. *Dr. E. O, Lohokare: (a.) Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether any revised scale of pay was proposed by the then Hon- 
ourable Member in charge of the Department of Commerce and Industry, 
for Superintendents of Post Olhees after receiving a deputation from the 
Postal Officers* Association in 1920, and whether any effect has been given 
to that proposal and also to state the nature of the proposal? 

(b) If the answer to the last part- of part (a) is in the negative, 
will the Government be pleased to give the reasons therefor? 

- The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) and (b). The revised 
scale of pay to which the Honourable Member alludes is probably that 
proposed in September, 1920, by the Director General, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, namely, Bs. 300 — 25 — 550 — 30 — 850. After mature consideration 
the Government of India decided that no revision of the scale of pay sanc- 
tioned for Postal Superintendents by the Secretary of State in April 1920, 
was at that time justified. 


Memoeials of the Superintendents of Post Offices and the 
Postal Officers^ Association. 

1066. *Dr. K. O. Itohokara : (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether (i) the memorials of July, 1924, by the Superintendents of Post 
Offices addressed i>o the Secretary of State for India, and (ii) the memo- 
rial of October, 1928, from the Postal Officers* Association to the Secretary 
of State for India, regarding the pay, pension and prospects of Postmasters- 
General have yet been forwarded to the Secretary of State for India? 

(b) If so, will Government he pleased to state the dates on which each of 
these memorials was forwarded by them to the Secretary of State? 

A 2 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Xitra: (a) The Memorials have 
been forwarded to the Secretary of State for India. The memorials of the 
Superintendents of Post Offices have been withheld under the rules, but 
the subject matter of them is under the consideration of the Government of 
India and orders will issue shortly. A consideration of the memorial ol 
the Postal Officers’ Association regarding the pay, pension and prospects 
of Postirmsters-General was deferred pending the report of the Boyal Com- 
mission on the Superior Public Services in India and the Association ap^ 
prised of the fact. The memorial is now* under the consideration of Gov- 
ernment. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Eligibility of Indian Offioeus holding King’s Commissions fob 
Leave Passage Concessions. 

1057. *Sardar Bahadur Captain Hira Singh Brar: (a) Will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to state whether the regular Indian Army officers of 
Indian nationality, either recruited and trained at Sandhurst, or trained at 
Indore and who are drawing the Indian Army allowance, are entitled to 
the same passage concessions to England as the Indians in the Indian Civil 
Service and the Imperial Police Service? 

(b) If the answer to the above is in the negative, will the Government 
be pleased to state the reasons for the distinction? 

Mr. E. Burdon: (a) Indian officers holding King’s Commissions are not 
eligible for leave passage concessions. In tliis respect their position is ibe 
same as that of Indian officers of the I. C. S. recruited in this country, 
all Indian officers of the Indian (Imperial) Police Service and all Indian 
officers of all other services. 

(b) The only Indian officers eligible for passage concessions are those 
Indian members of the I. C. S. who draw overseas pay. They were grant- 
ed the concession on the special recommendation of the Lee Commission. 


EMicaiATiON OF Indian Labourers to Pobeign Countries. 

1058. "'Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state into what countries Indian labour emigration still continues to pour? 

(h) In what countries is the emigration of Indian labour prohibited? 

(c) Is South Africa one of them? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (,«) and (b). Emigration for pnrposcjs of unskilled 
work is lawful only to Ceylon and Malaya. Emigi’ation for the purpose of 
skilled work is lawful to all countries subject to the safeguards provided 
in Chapter IV of the Indian Emigration Act. 

(e) The Union Government under their own Immigration law prohibit 
the entry of Indian emigrants into South Africa. 

Grant op Increase of Pay to the Postal Officials stationed in 

Patna. 

1059. ’•‘Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinlia: 1. Is it a fact that the Postmaster of 
the Pataa Head Office is erhpowered to exercise the fiinctions of the jpost- 
masters of a first class Head Office? 
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2. Is it a fact that the Postal Committee of 1920 recommended a higher 
time-scale of pay for those men of the subordinate service in a first class 
Head Office than for those in a second class Head Office? 

3. Is it a fact that the Patna Post Office was a second class Head Office 
when the Government accepted the recommendation of the Postal Com- 
mittee and that the scale of pay fixed for a second class office was there- 
fore given to the officials working there? 

4. Is it a fact that even after the status of the Patna Post Office was 
raised to that of a first class Head Office the officials arc still being paid he 
pay fixed for a second class office? 

6. Why was the time-scale for a first class office not applied to Patna? 

6. Do Government propose to consider the question favourably? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 1. Yes. 

2. Yes, so far as the clerical staff is concerned. The reasons, however, 
for the recommendation of the Postal Committee of 1920, were that 1st 
class head offices are in large towns where the cost of living is comparatively 
high and that the work in them is visually more arduous and more diffi- 
cult than in the smaller offices. 

3. Yes. 

4. The status of the Patna Head Office has not been raised to that of 
a first class Head Office. The position is as stated in the replies to parts 
1 and 5 of the Honourable Member’s question. 

5. The town of Patna is not considered to be of sufficient importance 
postally to justify a gazetted Postmaster being placed in charge of the 
kx5al head office. It is only for administrative convenience, e,g,, that the 
Postmaster,* Patna, may have direct access to the Postmaster-General, that 
the head postmaster at Patna has been permitted to exorcise the powers of 
a first class postmaster on his own pay. This administrative measure pro- 
vides no ground for a general rise in the pay of the postal officials stationed 
in Patna. 

6. For the reasons given in the reply to pari 5, Government are not 
prepared at present to alter the existing arrangem(>nt. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha: Will the Honourable MembtT state what 
justification he has for saying that Patna is not a place of sufficient import- 
ance? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That depends on the 
volume of work done by the Post Office. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Ts not Patna the capital of a major province? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I am fully aware of that. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha: Are the postal workers in Patna required to 
handle a smaller number of letters thari the po.stal workers in the post 
offices of other provincial headquarters? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: T have alroadv said that 
the volume of work at Pafpa docs not justifv the raising of the status of 
the post office. 
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Mr. B. Das: Is it the op^inion of the Honourable Member tihat the 
province of Bihar and Orissa has not attained its majority and that Bihar 
and Orissa is not a major province?. ' 

Mr. President: No questions asking for opinions can be asked? 

Geant of Advance Increments to certain Clerks in the Office 
OF THE Director, General, Posts and Teleoraths. 

1060. Devakl Prasad Sinha: (a) Is it a fact that an advance incre- 
ment was granted only last year in the time-scale in favour of a clerk named 
Babu Murari Mohun Mukerjee of the office of the Director General , Posts 
and Telegraphs, remedying the anomalous position that existed in regard 
to the fixation of his pay since 1st March, 1921? 

(h) If the answer to the above be in the affirmative, will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to say whether similar remedies were applied in respect 
of the anomalous cases as to the fixation of pay of certain other clerks of 
that office, senior to Babu Murari Mohun Mukerjee in service and who 
were drawing continuous acting allowance in the B cadre like him before 
December 1920 and up to March 1921? If not, why not? 

(c) Are Government prepared to consider the cases of those clerks who 
have the same kind of grievances? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: («) No advance increment 
was granted but the pay of the clerk named was refixed. 

(b) and (c). Government have no infonnation. If any individual has 
a grievance, he is at liberty to appeal to Government in the usual manner. 

Concessions to the Staff of the Okfick of the Director General 
OF Posts and Telegrafhs on Transfer to Delhi. 

1061, ♦Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha: (a) Is it a fact: 

(i) that Government have already announced the concessions and 

remunerations to be given to the staff of the office of the 
Director General of Posts and Telegraphs when they are 
transferred to Delhi with the office: 

(ii) that the staff considered those concessions as inadequate and 

submitted a petition last year addressed to the Director Gen- 
eral : 

(iii) that in an order dated the 28th November, 1925, of the Deputy 

Director General the staff were informed that their prayer 
regarding the concessions was under consideration of the 
Director General? 

(b) What decision have the Government arrived at on tKe said re- 
presentation ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a), (i) No. The proposals 
of the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, on the subject wMqh were 
generally endorsed by the Government of India have received thb approval 
of the Standing Finance Committee. 

(ii) Yes. 

(iii) Yes. ■ 

(b) There was no representation to the address of ®e Government of 
Ipdia. The joint petition was addressed to the Director Genera! who, I 
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undersfcapd, ooiisidei»€d tliat the concessions proposed by him were suffi- 
ciently liberal but that in matters of detail, slight modifications might be 
necessary ; these are under his consideration. 

Mr* Devaki Prasad Sinba: Will the Honourable Member state when he 
will be in a position to announce his final decision with regard to the 
representation referred to in (b). 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: As I have already said, 
there is no representation before Government. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha: Am I to understand that the Director General 
will arrive at his decision without consulting the Government? 

ISie Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra t I do not quite understand 
what the Honourable Member is referring to. I have already said that a 
certain decision has been arrived at by Government. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha: I understood the Honourable Member to say 
that some portions of the representation have not yet been disposed of and 
they are still under the consideration of the Director General of Posts and 
Telegraphs. Am I to understand that the Director General in arriving at 
that decision will act without consulting the Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra : If the expenditure involved 
is within the powers of the Director General, he will undoubtedly do so. 


Letter from the Private Secretary to H. E. the Governor of 
Bombay to the Secretary of the Stni> Hindu Association 

REGARDING THE ApTOINTMENT OF HINDUS TO HIGHER PoSTS 
IN THE PUBTJC SERVICES IN SiND. 

1062. *Mr, Harchandrai Vishindas: (a) Has the attention of the Gov- 
ernment of India been drawn to the letter of His Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay’s Private Secretary, dated the 5th November, 1925, to the 
address of the Secretary, Sind Hindu Association, which contains among 
others the following passage : 

“ In cx^nnootion with the complaint made by yonr Association that Hindus are not 
boin^T appointed or promoted to higber jx'>st,s in the public services in Sind to the 
extent that they deserve, I am to send yon the accompanying statement showing how 
tile Sind Hindu memliers of the Legislative Council have voted since the Reformed 
Councils were started in 1921. 

These figures indicate that during the three years of the first Reformed Council 
your representatives have recorded for and against Government the folio w’iiig percentage 
of the total number of votes cast by each : 

For Government. Against Government. 

Mr. Pahlajani .... 9 per cent. 91 per cent. 

Mr. Jethanand Mukhi ... 14 „ 86 

Mr. Ojha . . . . . 21 „ 79 ” 

At the elections of 1923, your ciommunity had an opportunity of reconsidering the 
attitude of your representatives on the Legislative Coimcil, with the result that they 
re-elected the two members who had been the strongest opponents of Government and 
replaced the most moderate of the three by Mr. Advani, who has in the last two 
years voted against Government 70 times and for Government once. The percentage 
against Government to total votes recorded by each member during 1924 and 
1825 works out to the nearest figure as follow^s : ® 


Mr. Advani 
ifr. Pahlajani . 

Mr. Jothapand Mukhi 


Against Government. 
90 per cent. 


90 

72 


»> 
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It has been represented to His Excellency that these figures pre not more than a 
dim reflection of the general attitude towards Government of ’ the great majority of 
the Sind Hindu cTommunity, and spefiially of the Amil or bureaucratic section of it, 
which is most concerned with Government appointments; and it is ^id that thc^ 
figures merely confirm what can be otherwise inferred from the activities of Amil 
agitators and* tlie publications of Amil editors. It has been cons^uently^ sugg^ted 
that, in making appointments to Gk)veriiment service, specially in making higher 
appointments, Govcrnnient w^ould do well, and would indeed be taking the only prudent 
course, to select their servants rather from among those who are its supporters than 
from those whose representatives have been its inveterate opponents/’ 

(b) If so, have the (lovernment of India circularized other Local Gov- 
ernments to adopt the principle indicated therein, that preference in 
patronage of appointments ;in Government service should be given to the 
community whose members in Legislative Councils vote with Government, 
or repudiating the said principle according as the Government of India 
approve or disapprove of the same? 

(c) If the Government of India have not already so circularized other 
Local Governments, do they eonictu plate doing so? 

(d) If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman: (a) Yes. 

(b) and (c). No. 

(d) Because Government do not consider any such referctiee necessary 
or desirable. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : May I ask Ihe Honourable MembtT 
whether Govc^rnment have issued any intimation expressing their disappro- 
val of the course adopted by the Bombay Government ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: If the Honourable^ Member 
had listened to my answer to (b) he would liave gathered that we did not 
do so. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : Do not the Government of India 
consider that it is objectionable to keep a record like this and punish the 
whole community ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I do not understand what 
the Honourable Member means. I do not propose to take any action. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: Do the Government of India keep 
such a record so far as the voting in this Assembly is concerned? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: We have not yet instituted 
that procedure. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: Why not? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Because it does not com- 
mend itself to me. 

Mr. Hiu*chandrai Vishindae: May I ask whether the Government do 
a|)prove' of this lettcT of the Bombay Government directly punishing a 
whole community for the sins of the Members of the Council? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The matter was not sub- 
mitted to me, and it is not before me for my judgmonti I dO n<)t propose 
to interfere in the matter. 
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Mr/D’. M. Joshi: May I ask whether it k not a corrupt practice to in- 
fluence the voting of the Members of the Legislature by offering a bribe to 
the community? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I will consfder the Honour- 
able Member’s suggestion. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar: May I ask whether the Honourable 
the Home Member will consider the desirability of introducing a provision 
in the pending Corrupt Practices Bill that the Government should not do 
such a thing? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable Member is 
on the Select Committee. He can bring forward his own amendments. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar: I will try. 

Employment oe the Indian Army on Expeditions outside India. 

1063. *Dr. E. O. Lohokare: With reference to replies given to the 
starred question regarding the use of the Indian Army for purposes other 
than for India by Mr. Ranga Iyer on the 16th February, 1926, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state : 

(1) On what occasions and for whom was the Indian Army used for 

purposes other than for India — during the last 30 years? 

(2) What were the units, the number of personnel, officers and trans- 

port and other military equipment lent on each occasion? 

(3) What amount was ciedited to the Indian Treasury on each occa- 

sion for such use by the authorities to whom the Indian Army 
was lent? 

(4) What is the numl; or of personnel and officers killed, invalided 

or lost on each occasion? 

(5) What is the cost of military equipment lost, destroyed or other- 

wise rendered unserv’ceable on each occasion? 

(6) What, if any, compensation for loss of personnel and equipment 

has been recovered on each occasion from the authorities for 
whom the Army was used? 

(7) Whether injury and invalid pensions of personnel invalided and 

gratuities and ]>eusioiis to families of personnel killed during 
the period were recovered from such authorities? 

(8) Whether pension eoiitrihutions for the y)eriod the personnel vserved 

such authority have been recovered? 

(9) What is the amount paid out of the Indian Treasury to cover 

the full cost of maintenance, pensions, loss and damage, etc., 
on each occasion ? 

(10) Whether figures as per above questions are available for occa- 

sions on which the Indian Army was used for non-Indian pur- 
poses before the last thirty years? If so, for what period and 
will Government be pleased to lay them on the table? 

Mr. E« Burdon: (1) T lay on the table a statement giving the informa- 
tion desired by the Honmlrable Member. 

(7) and (8), Yes, except that the extra non-effective charges arising out 
of the Great War are borne by India as part of the additional contribution 
to Hk Majesty ’s Government. 

1 regret that the information asked for in the other parte of the question 
k unobtainable, 
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giving the information demred in part (i) of starred gnestion §fo, 

(a) Indian Army units have been used on the fpnowmg expeditions since X896 : 

Mombassa 1896. 

Jubaland 1898. 

Uganda 1897. 

Jubaland 1901. 

China 1900. 

Somaliland 1902-04. 

Persia 1912. 

Great War 1914 — 1918 anrl consoqueni post-war garrisons. These units were used lor 
Imperial purposes. 

(?/) Units of the Indian Army have also been used as part of the normal peace time 
garrisons of ; 

Ceylon (pre-war). 

Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States ({pre and post-war). , 

China (pre and post-war). 

Persian Gulf (pre and post-war). 

Iraq (post-war). 

These units were and are used for Imperial purposes. 

(c) The following have not been included in tlic ebove : 

(i) Indians serving voluntarily in non-Indian Array units, such as Indian 

contingents of the King’s African Bifles. 

(ii) Units stationed at Aden. 

Indian Refreshment Rooms at Stations on the East Indian, Oitdh 

AND RoHILKHAND, AND BeNGaL AND NoRTH WESTERN RaILWaYS. 

1064. *B;han Baliadur Sarfaraa Hussain Khan: 1. Will the Government 

be pleased to state : 

(a) the names of the stations on the East Indian, Oudh and Eohil- 

khand, and Bengal and North Westeni Railways, respectively, 
which have Indian refreshment rooms, and 

(b) if Patna Junction, Mokameh Junction, Moghalsarai Junction 

and Mu/aift*arpur stations have Indian refreshment rooms? 

2, Do Government propose to open Indian refreshment rooms in all 
the important railway stations on the above Railways in the near future? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: 1. (a) and (b). The information re- 
quired by the Honourable Member can be obtained from the published 
Time Tables of the Railways referred to. 

2, The Honourable Member is referred to the debate on this subject on 
February 24th. It is a matter which is receiving constant attentioh. 

Enhanced Customs Duties on Indian Goods exported to Turkey. 

1065. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that Indian goods exported 
to Turkey have now to pay eight times the ordinary custom' duties? If 
so, since when, and why? 

TkB Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Information was received recently 
that Turkey proposed to raise from five to eight the eo- efficient of increase 
of duties on goods coming from countries with which Gdmmdrcial , Treaties 
or Conventions had not been concluded and repir^sentations were teceived 
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from trades tet it was intended to apply the enhanced duties to Indian 
goods. The Government of India had however already adhered to the Com- 
mercial Convention with Turkey, and they therefore consider that differ- 
ential enhancements in duties are not applicable to goods imported into 
Turkey from India. The Government have therefore asked for exact in- 
formation. 

Construction of this proposed Railway between Muzaffarpur an.d 

SlTAMARHI. 

1066. ♦Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) With reference to starred question 
No. 154 of the 25th January last, and the reply of the Government that 
the proposed railway line between Muzaffarpur and Bitamarhi (Bengal 
and North Western Railway) in Bihar and Orissa “is already included in the 
programme of new lines likely to be considered for construction in the near 
future will the Government, be jdeased to say when the survey is likely 
to be completed, and the work taken in hand? 

(b) In what time is the line iikely to be completed? 

The Honourable Sir Charles lanes: The question of the construction of 
the proposed railway between Muzaffarpur and Sitamarhi was discussed at 
the beginning of last month by the Agent of the Bengal and North Western 
Railway with the Government of Bihar and Orissa. 

The line is not likely to prove remunerative and the Agent reports that 
the Local Government does not consider the project an urgent one and is 
not prepared to guarantee it. 

In the circumstances, Goveriiaicnt do not propose to take any further 
action at present. 

Prescription of Conditions or Service for Posts earivtarkki) for 
THE Indian E:;r ational Sehvick. 

1067. *Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state if any correspondence has passed between the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa and the Government of India., referred to in the reply to question 
No. 156 in the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council on the 16th February, 
1926, regarding the conditions of service which may be prescribed for the 
posts now earmarked for the Indian Educational Service? If so, what 
is the final decision arrived at? . 

(b) Have the Government received any memorial from members of the 
Provincial Educational Service on the subject? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: (a) Yes. No decision has yet been reached in the 
matter. 

(b) The answer is in the negative. 

Ihtrovement of the Railway Ferry Service between Monghyr and 

Monghyu Ghat. 

1068. ^Xuxuar Gangauand Sixiha: (a) Are Government aware that there 
liave been numerous complaints against the railway ferry service between 
Monghyr and Monghyr Ghat in Bihar and Orissa? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state when the East Indian 
Railway propose to t£&e direct charge of the said ferry service? If not, 
will the Ooy^mment od^sider whefher the said ferrv' service should be 
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handed over to the Bengal and North Western Eailway, if the latter under- 
takes to run the ferry directly under its oWn charge^ and not 'through a 
coiitractor? If not, what steps, do Government propose to take to inaprove 
the said ferry servce ? 

TOie Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) The Honourable Member is re- 
ferred to the reply given to question No. 1848 asked in this Assembly oil 
15th September 1924. 

(b) So far as Government are aware the East Indian llailway does not 
at present propose to take over the working of the ferry service. The 
Bengal and North Western Eailway a])plied to the Eailway Board for per- 
mission to establish a ferry service, but the Board after consulting the Local 
Government decided not to interfere with the existing arrangements. 

Improvement of the Law relating to Income-tax and Super-tax. 

1069. 0 . S. Banga Iyer: (a) Are Government aware that the 
super-tax is felt to be a form of double taxation? 

(h) Was not the super-tax a war measure as originally conceived? Do 
they propose to abolish it at the earliest opportunity? If so, when? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state whether they propose to 
assimilate The rules for the refund of the super-tax. so long as it remains, 
with the rules for the refund of income-tax, the refund to be on the basis 
of the whole of the profits and not merely on dividends declared? 

(d) Do Government propose to consider the equity of making provision 
for business losses when counting income-tax and making it permissible 
for an assesses to carry forward losses for a period of three years? 

(e) If answers to (c) and (d) be in the negative, will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to state the reasons? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The late Sir W. Meyer specifically 
declared both in his speech on the Budget for the year 1917 and in the 
debate on the Super-tax Bill (1917) itself that the tax was not intended 
to be a temporary financial expedient. The question of the improvement 
of the law relating to income and sui)er-tax which is, I gather, the purpose of 
the latter portions of the question, will be taken up in connection with the 
report of the Taxation Inquiry Committee. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha: Are Government aw'are that in every other 
country super-tax is considered to be the inost scientific form of taxation? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It depends on who is asked to con- 
sider that question. 

Recommendations of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee. 

1070. *Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: (a) Did the Indian Mercantile Marine 
Committee recommend the establishment of a training ship for the 
purpose of nautical training, the reserving of the coasting trade of India 
to vessels owned and managed by Indians; starting and developing the 
ship-building industry in India by liberal help from the State? 

(b) What have the Government done to give effoet to the recommenda- 
tions of the said Committee? 

(q) Do they propose to give effect to all or of them ? If so^ when rf^^d 
how? If not, why not? 
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The Hoiioiirhble Sir Charles lanes: (a) Yes. 

(h) and (c). The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the 
answer given to similar questions asked by Messrs. Kumar Sankar liay 
and B. Das on the 26th January, 1926. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar: How long, may 1 ask, will a similar 
answer bo given? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The Honourable Member will have 
an opportunity of putting that question later on in the debate on this grant. 

Particulars relating to Candidates selected eor Sandhurst up 
TO THE YEAR 1925, ETC. 

1071. *Mr. N, M. Joehi: Will Government be pleased to supply the 
following information : 

(A) (1) The name, caste and province of the candidates selected for 
Sandhurst up to 1925 ending and the year of selection of each candidate; 

(2) Educational qualifications of these selected candidates; 

(3) Whether appeared for the entrance examination or not; 

(4) Whether passed or not; 

(5) Whetlicr selected by the Government of India or directly by the 
Secretary of State; 

(6) Whether secured Commission or not; 

(7) Whether educaled at Behra Dun or other institutions, if so, 
which ; 

(8) Whether from the Indian States, and if so, how related to the 
Princes or Chiefs; 

(9; Whether partmt or de facto guardian in the civil or military service 
of Governmeiit or whether of a person who rendered great assistance to 
Government, holding titles if any; 

(10) Whether any of those selected for Sandhurst but unable to get 
King’s Commissifui were provided in the auxiliary services of the Army 
or under any department of Government. If so, what are their names, 
the salaries they draw and the departments in which they work; 

(11) How many students appeared each year for selection to Indian 
Sandhurst? 

(B) Does the number 10 of admissions to Sandhurst include King's 
Cadets and King’s Honorarv Cadets; if so, how many were such and their 
names from 1918 to 1925? 

(C) The number of Indian officers holding King's Commission who 
command British personnel? 

(D) The total number of officers holding King’s Commission and 
employed in the British and Indian units? 

Mr. X. Burdon: (A), (1) — (10) and (B). The collection of the informa- 
tion in the form desired by the Honourable Member would involve the 
exptoditure of an amount of time and labour which, in the opinion of the 
Government of India, would be incommensurate with the result attainable. 
If the Honourable Member, however, would let me know the object for 
which he requires these statistics, I might be able to funiish him with the 
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information in a simpler and more convenient fonii. At the same tithe, I 
would add that the matters to which the infonnation sought would be 
reievant are actually those which are being studied by the Indian Sand- 
hurst Committee and I think the purpose which the Honourable Member 
appears to have in view would be sufficiently ^served by waiting for the 
Committee’s Beport. 

(C) and (D). The information desired is given in the Indian Army List 
for January, 1926, to which I would refer the Honourable Member. 

Ektenditure on the Royal Military College at Dehra Dun. 

1072. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state the total 
expenditure incurred on the Royal Military College at Dehra Dun each 
year since its inauguration? 

Mr. £. Burdon: The infonnation desired by the Honourable Member 
will he found in the Finance and Revenue Accounts for the year 1921-22 
and succeeding years. The amount spent in 1924-25 was Rs. 1,76,786, and 
the total maintenance expenditure from the inception of the College up to 
that point was Rs. 5,35,490. 

ExPENDiTURE ON THE INSTRUCTIONAL AND OTHER StaFF OF THE RoYAL 

Militauy College at Dehra Dun, etc. 

1073. ♦Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: 

1. What amount is spent on the teaching siaff and other staff 

employed in the Royal Military College, Dehra Dun? 

2. What is the net expenditure for the cadets for boarding and 

lodging? 

8. What is the income from the fees of these cadets? 

Mr. E. Burdon: 1. The cost of the instructional and other staff for the 
year 1926-27 is estimated at Rs. 83,730. 

2. I am not in a position to furnish this information as the fees payable 
by students include the cost of tuition, stationery, books, messing, school 
servants, washing, etc. ; moreover, the buildings in this case are not assessed 
to rent. I may, however, state that the cost of the messing for students 
works out to Rs. 38,660. 

3. The amount is estimated at Rs. 91,000 for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Is it a fact. Sir, that riding and shooting are 
not taught in the Dehra Dun Military College? 

Mr. £. Burdon: It is, Sir. 

Educational Qualifications of Stgnallebs on the North Western 

Railway. 

1074. *Khan Bahadur W. M. Huasaaally: 1. Has the attention of Gov-^ 
eminent been drawn to a leaderette in the Muslim AdvocaU of January 
30i 1926, headed ‘‘ Railway Department Appointments 

2. (a) Is it a fact as stated therein that the North Western Railway 
Administration have passed a rule recently that in future recruits for train- 
ing as Signallers, at railway stations, should have passed the School Leaving 
Oertifioate Examination (otherwise known as Matriculation)? « 



(fe) If sov when was siich a rulB pas^^ 

B. (a) Since the passing of the rule in question how many such re- 
cruits hay© been employed on the North Westerii Bailway to be trained as 
Signallers? 

(b) How many of such recruits are Hindus and how many Mussalmans? 

(c) How many of them are Sindhi Hindus and how many Sindhi 
Mussalmans? 

4. Has any other Bailway passed any such rule? 

The Honourable Sir Gharles Innes: (1) Yes. 

(2) and (3). Government have no information. 

(4) As want of education amongst the existing lower subordinate em- 
ployees prevents them for qualifying for higher subordinate ranks, it is 
under contempliition trv lay down a minimum educational qualification for 
recrtiits on all State Bailways in future. ' 


Numbkk ov Sindhi Mussalmans employed in certain specified 
Appointments on the Sind Section of the Korth 
Western Railway, et’c. 

1075. *Kkm Bahadur W. M. Hussanally: (1) How many Sindhi Mus- 
salmans are serving in the Sind section of the North Western Bailway as : 

(a) Station masters; 

(h) Assistant station masters; 

(c) Booking and other clerks on stations; 

(d) Signallers ; 

out of a total of how many? 

(2) Kindly give the number of non-Sindhis (Hindus and Mussalmans) 
serving in the above capacities? 

Educational Qualiftcattons for Signallers on the North 
Western Railway. 

1076. '^Elian Bahadur W. M. Hussanally: (a) Is it a fact as stated in 
the leaderette of the Muslim Advocate ^ dated 30th January, 1926, that 
95 per cent, of the Signallers now serving on the North Western Railway 
are those who have passed no such examination mentioned therein ? 

(b) If not what is their percentage? 

(c) Are these men doing their work well? If yes, what is the reason 
for’ the introduction of the new rule? 

The Hcmourable Sir Oharlce Innes: I propose, Sir, with your permission, 
to reply to questions Nos. 1075 and 1076 together. 

Government have no information. They published already information 
relating to the representation of the different communities in railway ser- 
vice and they cannot undertake to go further and to ascert^ain from what 
provinces the representatives of the different communities arc drawn. 
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Employment op Non-Sindhis in the Railway Sbryige in Sikb, 

1077. *Khan Bahadur W. M. HusaauaUy: {a) Ate Goverament aware 
that the Province of Sind is educationally more backward than the Punjab 
and the other Provinces ? 

(h) If yes, will not the rule referred to in the leaderette of the 
Muslim Advocate, dated 30tli January, 1926, attract more non-Sindhis to 
the railway service in Sind? 

The Honourable Sir Charles limes: Judging by the statistics of 1921>22 
Sind is not more backward in the matter of education than the Punjab. 
Part (b) therefore does not arise. 


Employment op the vauious Communities in the Railway 

Services ? 

1078. *Khan Bahadur W. M. Hussanally: (1). (a) Is the Railway 
Department aware of the circular issued by the Horne Department last 
year on the subject of tlie due admixture of the several communities in the 
services ? 

{b) If so, do the Railway Board propose to advise the Railway Ad- 
ministrations to follow that circular. 

(2). (a) Are the Railway Board aware of the circulars issued by the 
Bengal and Bombay Governments on the same subject? 

(6) If 80 , do they propose to advise the Railway Administrations to 
follow the spirit of those circulars? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The Honourable Member is referred 
to the reply I gave to Mr. Muhammad Yakub in the course of the debates 
on the Railway Budget on 25th February last. I may add that the general 
question raised in the Home Department circular is under the considera- 
tion of the Railway Department. 


Cancellation by the Mexican Consul op Honeong of a Passport 
granted to one Dhanta to proceed to Mexico. 

1079. *Lala Duni Ohand: I. Is it a fact that one Dhanta, son of Nihala, 
Caste Jat Sikh, resident of M. Chak Kalan, Tehsil Nakodar, District 
Jullundur, was granted a passport by the Punjab Government for Fiji in 
the year 1921? 

II. If so, was it changed by the Government of Bengal for Mexico and 
signed by the Mexican Consul at Calcutta? 

III. Did the aforesaid Dhanta leave Calcutta en route to Mexico for 
Hong Kong? 

IV. Was his passport cancelled by the Mexican Consul at Hongkong 
and he was obliged to return to India? 

V. Did he present himself before the Mexican Consul at Calcutta after 
hie return and after that did he go to the Government of Bengal for re- 
dress in the matter and hand over his passport, to the official coiiLcemed? 

VI. How do the Government propose to redress this person's griev- 
ance? ' 



seotfoii II M the^-q h<3fweter I sh^^ dLe^ that it was at 

Bhanta’s owb wisb that the for Mexico. On 

his return to Calcutta the Mexican Consulate was addressed on the matter^ 
but before any definite reply was received by the Consulate from Hongkong, 
the Consulate was closed. It has recently been re-opened and further 
inquhries are be^ but the Honourable Member mil realise that 

pitil not possible to give any reply at 

all to his last question. 

{Subjection oe the Kazikheu Family op Landi Yabghajo, Peshawar 

BlSTRICn, TO THE OP THE HoKORaRY 

Magistrate op the Arbab Family. 

1080. Duni Ohand: (a) With reference to the matter of the 
exemption of the Kazikhel family of Landi Yai^hajo, Peshawar District, 
their relations, etc., from the jurisdiction of the Honorary Magistrate, is it 
a fact that it was after the Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar, had refused 
to pay any heed to their representation that the representatives of the 
Kazikhel family were obliged to wait upon the Honourable the Chief Com- 
missioner, North-West Frontier Province? If so, will the Government be 
pleased to state what action the Honourable the Chief Commissioner has 
taken on their representation? 

(b) Are Government aware of the existence of extremely strained feel- 
ings between the Arbab and the Kazikhel families? If this is h fact, do the 
Government propose to invite the attention of the Honourable the Chief 
Commissioner to the desirability of not subjecting the Kazikhel family to 
the jurisdiction of the Honorary Magistrate of the Arbab family? 

Amount op Land and House Property acquired by Arbab 
Mohammad Akuam Khan, Honorary Magistrate, within 
his Magisterial Jurisdiction. 

1081. *ltala Duni Ohand: Will the Government be pleased to state the 
amount of land and house property which has. been acquired either by 
purchase or by mortgsige by Arbab Mohammad Akram Khan, Honorary 
Magistrate, First Class, within his magisterial jurisdiction since his appoint- 
ment as Honorary Magistrate up to 21st July, 1925? 

Amount op Assistance rendered by Arbab Mohammad Akram Khan 

IN connection with Dacoittes and Murders Committed during 
THE I4AST 8 years in village Landi Yarghajo. 

1082. *Lala Duni Ohand: (a) Is it a fact that out of 10 Government 

rifles meant for village Landi Yarghajo, 8 are with Arbab Mohammad 
Akaram Khan and K. B. Aibab Mir Ahmad Khan, Honorary Magistrates 
of the said village, and if so, ^^ill the Government be pleased to state what 
assistmce they rendered in coufiection with the several daooities and 
luurders committed bv the outlaws during the last 8 vears in the said 
village^, . 

(b) Is it a fact that the shop of Sant Singh which is situated just 
below the tower-of Arbab Moh Akram Khan was looted and no 

assistancfa-^as^rendjerod by 


r. 
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ttir Dei^ Bray: The iBfoi:iaaifci(m sslrad for in 

1081, and 1082 is beings obtidned frc»n the 10eal^Ad]ninisi<ratk^ 

'wiU be furnished to the Honourable Member in due mirae. 

CoKSTBucTioN OF A Railway Bbidgb aoboss tux l^ous at Ealabaqh. 

1083. *Lala Dunl Ohxad: Is it a fact that a rsdlway bridge aeross the 
river Indus at Kalabagh for a broad gauge line is sanctioned? If so^ when 
will its construction be taken in hand? 


Gauge of the Deiu Ismail Khan-Tank Railway. 

1084. *liaia Dnni Ohand: Are Govenunent oont^nplating to convert 
the Dera Ismail Khan-Tank Railway into a gauge of the same dimensions 
as that of the Lakhi Pezu-Tank Railway line? 


Railway Connection between Fort Sandeman and Hindubagh. 

1085. *Lala Duni Ohand: Is it a fact that Fort Sandeman in Baluchistan 
is to be connected with Hindubagh by railway and, if so, when? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I propose. Sir, to reply to questions 
1083, 1084, 1085 and 1088 together. I would refer the Honourable Mem- 
ber to the reply given by me in this House on the 1st February, 1926, to 
question No. 507 by Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer, which covers identically 
the same ground. 


Construction op a Metalled Road between Dera Ismail Khan and 

Fort Sandeman. 

1086. '"Lala Duni Chand: Is the question of connecting Dera Ismail 
Khan with Fort Sandeman either through Mahsud territory or Sherani 
territory by metalled road under contemplation? 

Sir Denys Bray : Not at present. 


The Ghazni Khel Daraban Road. 

1087. ’"Lala Duni Ohand: When is the Ghazni Khel Daraban road ex- 
pected to be completed? 

Sir Denys Bray: For all practical purposes the road has now been com- 
pleted; only a few minor improvements aBeutill in hand. 


Proposed Railway between .Ukea Ismail Khan and Foet Sandeman. 

tl088. *Lala Duni jOlillpd: Is it a fewt ibut, before the Great European 
War the survey of >.,#MPway line betweao i>e*» Ismail Khan and Fort 
Swideman was oopf^ieted and if so, wM Government be fdeued to 
if the raheme .l ikely to nwterp^ 

I II I ■ .1 . t . .M-u -■ , . .|r' I ,, y , ■ 

answer to tb» .foaetitm, eec. aaiwer .. 
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AtLBOAtlONS AGAINST MUFtl ABtJS-CT-rRAHMAN, DISTRICT InSTBCTOR 

OF Schools, Dbra Ismail Khan. 

1089. ’^XiSla Dimi Ohand: (a) Is it a fact that Mufti Aziz-ul-Bahman, 
B.A., District Inspector of Schools, Dera Ismail Khan, has been there for 
•the last 20 years, first as Head Master and later on as District Inspector 
and if so will the Government be pleased to state if his stay for such a 
long time in one place is not opposed to the general practice observed by 
the Government? 

(b) Are the Government aware of the fact that the said gentleman has 
greatly contributed to the bitterness of feelings between the Hindus and 
Muhammadans there? 

(c) Has it come to the notice of the Government that the said Mufti 
Aziz-ul-Bahman made an anti-Hindu speech in the town hall last March 
thereby wounding the feelings of the Hindus? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) The officer in question joined the service of the 
Municipal Board, Dera Ismail Khan, in 1907, and was appointed Head- 
master of the Municipal Board High School by that Municipality. He was 
made District Inspector of Schools, Dera Ismail Khan, which is a Govern- 
ment fjost, in 1915. There is no such practice with regard to educational 
appointments as that indicated in the latter part of the question. 

(6) and (c). The answer is in the negative. 

ArroiNTMENT OP Hixnrs as Head Masters or as District Insveotors 
OF Schools in the North West Frontier Province. 

1090. *Lala Duni Chand: Is it a fact that since 1901 not a single Hindu 
has been appointed throughout the whole North-West Frontier Province 
either as Head Master or as District Inspector and if so, do the Govern- 
ment propose to undo this wrong done to the Hindu community of the 
North-West Frontier Province? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: No There are two Hindus officiating as Head- 
masters of Govenimcnt High Schools. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Is it nut a fact that a certain 
Hir.du was ai)pointed as District Inspector of Schools in the Bannu district 
but, that he refused to accept the appointment owing to the dangers of 
such an Inspector touring in the district? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I really do not know; I must ask for notice. 

Work bone by the Judk iaIi Commissioner, North West Frontier 
Province anb a stngijs Judge of the Lahore High Court. 

1091. ^Lala Dunl Ohand: (a) Will the Government be pleased to lay on 
the table a comparative statement showing the work done by the Judicial 
Commissioner, North West Frontier Province, and a single Judge of the 
High Court, Punjab, respectively, during the years 1922-1928-1924-1925? 

(5) B[)dw many cases w^re pending on the 1st January, 1926, in the 
<5ourt of the Judicial Commissioner, North West Frontier Province? 

Ylm XMMmralde Sir Alsunder Mtiddimaii: (a) and (b). Statistics of 
work done by the Lahore High Court and the Judicial Commissioner’g 
Court, North West Frontier Province, are avidlable in the Civil m 

S $ 
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Criminal Justice reports of the iPuryal) fmd North West rrontier .PrpTince. 
The latest inforraation available is' fhr No ihioffeiition^^ 

available in regard to work done by a single Judge of the Lahore High. 

-■Court.- ■ ■■ . ' '■ 

OrricuTiNG JuBxciAt CoMMissioNBR/ NoRTH West FeoktIer Pbovikce. 

1092. ’*‘Iiala Bttni Oband: Is it a fact that on Mr. H. Fraseri the per- 
manent Judicial Commissioner, North West Frontier Province> going on 
lea\e last year there was found not a single capable judicial officer in the* 
Political Department to officiate for him and therefore Colonel Frizelle, a 
District Judge from the Punjab, had to be imported? 

Sir Denys Bray; Yes, of the qualified officers in the department none 
could be made immediately available. 

Adoption of Persian as a Compulsory Subject for the 4th Primary 
Class in Hindu and Sikh Schools in the North West 
Frontier Province. 

1093. *Lala Duni Ohand: (a) Will the Government be pleased to give 
reasons why Persian is made compulsory for the Hindu students of the 
4tli primary class in the Hindu and Sikh schools ? Is it a fact that the 
majority of them have to give it up next year in favour of Hindi or 
Sanskrit? 

(6) Do Government propose to recommend to the Education Depart- 
ment of the Frontier Province to keep Hindi as an alternative compulsory 
subject for the Hindu boys in the 4th Primary Class; if not, why not? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) and (b). The infomiation desired has been called 
for and will be communicated to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Applications for Central State Scholarships from Candidates in 
THE North West Frontier Province. 

1094. ’''Lala Duni Chand: (a) Will the Government be pleased to state 
whether the Government provided for the selection of a State scholar this 
year for studies in England from the Group comprising the North West 
Frontier Province, British Baluchistan, Manpur, and Administered Areas 
in Native States? 

(6) When was the North West Frontier Province Government asked by 
the Government of India to submit applications from candidates in that 
Province with their recommendations? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Local Government, North West Frontier 
Province, wrote on the 14th December last to the Director of Public 
Instruction, North West Frontier Province, to submit his recommendation 
within an interval of less than a month from that date, which included the 
Christmas and New Year holidays whj^ all oflSces were closed? 

(d) Was any public notice given by the Local Government North West 
Frontier Province or the Director of Public Instruction inviting applications 
from the candidates in the North Wett Frontier Province ? 

(e) Were the Deputy ,pf ipyite and 

submit applicatioi^ from cand^atel in 7 ; r. 

(/) How mfiiiy ajipHcations were deceived that Pro^ 
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(^) Wiien (Bd .the I)i 2 »ector recpminenda- 

ision? 

(ft) If the aaiswers to (d) aiid (e); tip hegatiire, & (^ 
propose to defer their final Selection and aPk the Local Go^Pihanaent to Pubna 
oth^ a|^lic^ions‘ that may have beeKi received or that may h^ r^eifed 
after publie notice? 

Mr, J. W. Bhofe: (a) A candidate from the group mentioned was to 
have preference this year ; but in the absence of a suitable candidate from 
a specified group, whose turn it is to receive preference, the Government 
of India are free to select a scholar from amongst the candidates nominated 
by local Administrations included in the other group. 

(t) The Provisional Eules, which issued in May, 1925, laid down that 
applications should be submitted to the Government of India by the 16th 
of January every year. Government’s policy in regard to the grouping of 
i:he severed areas under their control for the purpose of this scholarship was, 
however, communicated to all local Administrations concerned, including 
the North West Frontier Province, on the 2nd December, 1926. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Notices were issued by the Director of Public Instruction to the 
Principals of the two first grade colleges in the Province from which alone 
candidates could be obtained. 

(e) No. 

(/) Three applications were received in the office of the Director of 
Public Instruction of which only one was received before January 15th. 

(g) January 12th, 1926. 

(ft) The Government of India have already awarded the scholarship to 
the nominee of the Chief Commissioner, North West Frontier Province. 


RECRTirTMENT FOR THE I>sDlAN RAILWAY SERVICE OV ENGINEERS AND 

THE Provincial Engineering Service. 

1095. *Mr. Amar Nath Butt; (a) Is it a fact that the Railway Board is 
proposing to appoint men from outside by recruiting locally and from 
England, xVssistant Engineers in provincial and imperial services as tem« 
porary and permanent Engineers in preference to the Supervisors and 
Sub-Engineers who arc working now in the State Railways? 

(6) If the answer be in the affirmative, Avill the Government be pleased 
to state the reasons for such recruitments? 

The Bl^onour^ble Sir Charles Innes: (a) and (ft). Permanent appoint- 
ments to the Indian Railway. Service of Engineers are made by direct 
recruitment in England and in this country and to the Provincial Engineer- 
ing Service by direct reci'uitment locally. Upper subordinates — i.e,^ Sub- 
Engineers and Supervisors — are, if deserving, prompted to the Provincial 
Engineering Service, and similarly Members of the -Provincial Engineering 
Service are promoted to the Indian Railway Service of EngMeeire. 

Temporarji' Engineers are appointed, not to the Indian Railway Service 
of Engineers or Provinciar Engineering Service, but outside these services, 
when a temporary addition to the Engineering stafi is necessary. 
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Mr. B. Bas: May I know if Government will give effect to the policy 
of 76 per cent. Indianization in the rechiitmeht of Engineers? 

2!!h0 Honourable Sir Oto Itmm: Will the Honourable Member 
kindly repeat his question? I could not catch him. 

Mr. B. Das: May I know if GovemmCTit will give effect to their promise 
to this House of 75 per cent. Indianization in the recruitment of Indian 
Engineers who are to be recruited in England or in India? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles la&ee: I should not have thought it neces- 
sary for the Honourable Member to ask that question, because when Gov- 
ernment give a promise, they invariably carry it out. 

PaoMOTiON OF SuFEUvisoas TO THE Geades OP Sub-Engineebs on State 

Railways. 

1096. '*'Mr. Aznar Nath Dutt: (b) Is it a fact that in the State Railways- 
Supervisors of the first grade have not been promoted to the grades of Sub- 
Engineers for the last 5 years although there are vacancies in the Railways? 

(b) If the answer be in the affirmative, will the Government be pleased 
to state why they have not been promoted ? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: (a) No. 

(6) Does not arise. 

Abolition of the Provincial Services on Railways. 

1097. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (<a) Is it a fact that there is already a pro- 
posal in the Railway Board to do aw'ay with the provincial services or stop 
the promotion of subordinates to the provincial services? 

(6) If so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: (a) and (6). At a meeting of the 
Central Advisory Council held on 22nd August, 1925, the question of 
abolishing the provincial seiwices was raised. The matter is still under 
examination. 

SurPLY OF Sleepers for the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

1098. *Sir Haii Singh Oour: {a) Is it a fact that the Railway Board have 
given notice inviting tenders for the supply of jarrah wood sleepers worth 
Rs. 2,29j000 for the use of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway as pub- 
lished in the Indian Trade Journal of the 4th Eebruary, 1926? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Government received a protest from the Burma 
Indian Chamber of Commerce against the practice of inviting tenders for- 
the supply of foreign sleepers although teak wood and jungle wood suitable* 
for railway sleepers is available in abundance in India and Burma? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state why tenders wer^e not 
invited for sleepers made of Indian wood ? 

(d) At what rate are jeurah wood sleepers sold and what will be the 
approximate cost of the quantity for which tenders have been invited ? 

(a) What is the relative cost of jarrah wood and Indian wood sleepers^ 
and what is the life of each ? 
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The SMouraUe Sir Oharlee Iimee: (a) The fact is that the Agent, 
Great Indian Peninsula Eailway, has invited tenders for the supply of 
229,000 jarrah wood sleepers. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) The Chief Engineer of the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway ’s origi- 
nal estimate for the year 1926-27 for main Lne sleepers from Eastern 
Group was 176,000, and an indent for this quantity was placed with the 
Sleeper Control Officer, Eastern Group, and he was asked to supply 6,000 
sal wood and 169,000 Burma teak sleepers. The price quoted for teak 
sleepers was, however, prohibitive and as at this time the Sleeper Control 
Officer, Eastern Group, was not able to give any definite information as to 
delivery of sal wood sleepers it was decided to advertise for jarrah wood 
sleepers. At the same time, however, as the advertisement was inserted 
in the papers for the jairah wood sleepers, the Sleeper Control Officer, 
Eastern Group, was asked if he was in a position to supply all or part of 
the requirements in sal wood sleepers. In the event of sal wood sleepers 
being available at a favourable rate and on favourable terms of delivery no 
action will be taken on the tenders for jarrah wood sleepers. 

(d) The latest quotation available for jarrah wood sleepers is Es. 8 each 
and the total cost of the quantity required would, therefore, be 
Es 18,82,000. 

{e) The latest figures available for the cost of jarrah wood and Indian 
hard wood sleepers are as follows: 

Jarrah — Es. 8 c.i.f. 

Deodar — Es, 6-16-0 f.o.r. 

Sal — ^Es, 8 f.o.r. 

Teak — Es. 11-8-0 c.i.f. Calcutta. 

As all the sleepers in question are required for the Bombay end of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Eailway, not only is the price of deodar sleepers, 
when freight is taken into consideration, prohibitive, but in the Bombay 
climate they require renewal about every 8 years. They are, therefore, 
not an economic proposition. As regards the life of each sleeper, the Hon- 
ourable Member is referred to the reply given on 24th March, 1923, to part 
(3) of his question on the same subject. 

Supplies op Bunkek Coal at Bombay and Kauachi for Government 
Troopships and Hired Transports. 

1099. *Xhaa Bahadur W. K. Eusaanally: (1) Is it a fact that Govern- 
ment troopships and hired transports usually take their supplies of bunker 
coal at Bombay or Karachi? 

(2) Will Government be pleased to state the names of the firms at 
either of these places from whom such supplies were taken during the 
three years 1922-23, 1928-24, and 1924-25, as also the quantities, descrip- 
tions of coal and rates of such supplies? 

(8) Is it a fact that the coal supplied to several such hired troopships 
and transports during the season 1923-24 at Bombay and Karachi was 
found to be of defective description and unsatisfactory quality? If so^ 
will Goveniment please name the vessels that were supplied with such 
iinsaiisfactory hut^^ 
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sfuf^li^ such defwtive bmiliierB? % ^ 

(6) Will (Government be pleased to state what action, ii my, 
taken against the firms concerned for the unsatisfactory supplies 
by them, and referred tb in part (3)? 

(6) Will Government be pleas^ to state whe&er tendera yr&ce tevited . 
for supplies to troopships -and transports at botei the ports meni^oned above 
during tlm season 1924>25? If not, how were the supplies arranged for? 

Mr. S, Bwdnn: (1) Yes, Sir. 

(2) I lay cm the table a statement which gives the information desired 
by the fiohourable Member. 

(3) , (4) and (5). The reply is in the negative so far as Bombay is con- 
cerned. As regards Karachi, the only complaint reOeived was about the 
supply of coal to a single ship in February, 1924. No action Was taken 
against the contractor on that ocoasicm; the repent showed that the coal 
supplied was small and dusty, rather than defective in quality. 

(6) The answer tO the first part of the question is “ Yes ”. The 
second part does not arise. 


Statement (jf iving the information desired in •part (2) of starred question No, 1099, 


Period and 
station. 

Name of firm by whom coal wm j 
supplied. 1 

! ' ; 

Quantity. 

Bescrii^iion. 

Hate per 
ton. 

im’2n, 

Bombay . • 

Messrs. Cowasjee Framjee and | 
Company. ! 

Tous. 

3,5te 

Welsh, 2-3rd 

larf?eand Mini 
small. 

■ 5'o 

Karachi 

■ ■ ' i 

Messrs, Cowasjec and Sons 

1,600 ; 

Ditto. i 

38 10 

ms-24:. 

Bombay . • 

Messrs. Cowasjee Framjee and 
Company. 

C l,i’00 i 
12,500 : 

Ditto. 

Welsh, all large , 

U 

38 

0 O' 

Karaobi , « 

Messrs. Cbwasjeo and Sons . 

: 1,130 1 

1 Welsh, 2-3rd 

36 

0 

1924-2$, 

Bombay 

Messrs, Hiralal HimRtlal & Sons . ' 

4,083 'i 

large aJ^id 1 

Welsh » all large , 

: 86 

0 

Kftmcbi;, ,?i' 

Messrs. Cowasj ejd and Sons , 

... . : 443 

Best Welsh , 

m 0 


^ah B^adur W. M. Huteanally : ^ay I puf h sfipplp^entaiy ^ q^ 

tion, Sir. - . 

{I5 TS '^t that in spite' of this unfavouthble teooM of the firms 

respon^’p fpr the unsatisfactory SupbUte, they h&te bOeu afiotted^te mako 
further opppjlies for Governing troopshipto^^ a^ ttefi^rfa?' ■ 

i[2) If so, will Government be pleased to sitete' the teaspaK #!^^^ infiup^ 
them to place further orders with firms with such an tinsiifefabicay 
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’ne#'''of'''i'lie tAsatlsf^e# reiipt-' of ; 

■obtainiug such supplies, which involves loM to* tile puhUo iwfeBues,^ Ti® 
>GovenQzaent''be pk^ed to issue- mstruotk>ns <tOi &e Ih^ai^kumt conisoned 
invariably to invite tenders for theit future reqhlreBoents^ 

Xt> BlVdiML: 8ir, .l thii^ the questicm is l<nig enough to justify me 
Jn askiBg for noiace of it. 

Imposition UPON Amekicaks BEsiDEasT in India op Disabiuties 
siMiLAE fo THOSE IMPOSED UPON Indians in the IJnited States 

OP Amehica. 

1100. *Hr. dEya.. Fnaad Singh: With reference to starred question 
No. 724 of the 9th February, 1926, regarding the ineligibility of Indians 
for naturalizatiofa in the United States of America, do Gk>V€armn^t propose 
to impose upon the American residents in India similar disabilities as 
have been imposed upon Indians in America by virtue of the decision of 
the Supreme Oouit? If not, why not? 

The H<«ourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The question is being 
examined. 

% 

Canada and the Locahno Pact. 

1101. *Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that the Government of 
Canada has decided to introduce a Resolution in her Legislature declaring 
that Canada dissociates herself from the obligations of the Locarno Pact? 

Sir Denys Bray: Government have no information, but inquiries are 
being made. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha: May I ask a supplementary question, Sir. 
Is Government a masculine gender or a feminine gender. 

Sir Denys Bray: It depends on what Government it is. 

The South Aviucan l4iqroR Law Amendment Rtxx. 

1102. ’•‘Mr, 0. S, Bangs Zyer: (^) Is it a fact that the Minister of 
Justice, Union Government, Southi Africa, has published a BilLto amend 
the Liquor laws of the Union"? 

(b) Will- the Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of the 
lull text of the Bill? 

(c) Save the Government examined the Bill in all the aspects affecting 
Indians in South Africa? 

(d) What is the object of the Bill? 

(e) Is it a fact that if the Bill be passed, it will prevent the employ- 
ment of Asiatics and Xntives of Bouth Africa in any ^obcupation connected 
with the manufacture, sale or distribution of intoxicating liquor? 

(/); Is it a fact that if the BillBeooiaSfes latvj it vrill prevent the -enaplby- 
ment of Indians in breweries, distilleries or hotels? 

(jf) Is it a fact that a large piumber of Indiaias am, employ^^^ 
manufacture, sale and distributiori of intoxicating liquor? 

Is it a fact that ,su<^^,}jpd|^(|^ a|:e.tE^. 

Smith of dbmicQ^d^^& Sbtxfch 

-Airioa?' ■■ 
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(t). fact that tibe passinif oi tMs BiU throw out of 

in^i^ a large number of Indiums ? 

(;1 Have the Government made any rejaresentation to the Union Goverii- 
ment on this subject, and if so^ with what result? 

(k) Have the Government of India issued special instiUcti<ms to 
members of their deputation in South Africa? If so, what are the instruc* 
tions? If not, why not? 

(Z) What is the number of Indians who will be throWn out of employ- 
ment as a consequence of the passing of the Colour Bar Bill and the Liquor 
Law Amendment Bill? 

(m) How do the Government propose to remedy the evil? 

Mr. J. W* Bhore: I regret I am not in a position to add anything on 
the subject of the Liquor Law Amendment Bill and the Colour Bar Bill to^ 
the replies which I gave to private questions Nos. 1 and 8 asked by Pandit 
Motilal Nehru on the 23rd February, 1926. The text of the former Bill, 
which was despatched from Cape Town on February 11th, has not yet 
reached the Government of India. 

Nomikatiohs of Delegates for the 8th and 9th Sessions of the 
International Labour ("onference at Geneva. 

1103. ’''Mr. 0« 8. Banga Iyer: (a) Are Government aware that ques- 
tions relating to shipping are to come up before the 8th and 9th sessions of. 
the International Labour Conference at Geneva in May -June next? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state if they propose to send as 
delegate and adviser qualified Indians in active touch with Indian shipping 
to represent India at the said Conference? 

(c) Will the Government be further pleased to state if they have re- 
ceived any communications from Indian commercial bodies relating to no- 
minations to the said Conference? If so, from whom? How many com- 
munications were received till the 22nd February, 1926? 

The Booourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra; (a) Yes. 

(b) I must ask the Honourable Member to wait and see. 

(c) Yes, I must remind the Honourable Member that the date fixed 
by the Government of India as the last date for receiving nominations was 
16th January, 1926. Up to that date nominations for the Employers* dele- 
gate had been received by the Government of India from the Bengal, 
Bombay and the United Provinces, Chambers of Commerce, the Indian^ 
Merchants Chamber, Bombay, and the Buyers and Shippers Chamber^ 
Karachi. 

Mir« 0. 8. Banga lyeT: Were any representations received after that 
date? 

The Sonourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra; Will the Honourable 
ber kindly speak up? 

Mr. 0^ S# Banga Iyer; Were any representations received after that 
date?" ■ 

Sir thnptodra Ni^ Mitra; Louder stiU, l eih yeiy; 
sorry..-' ^ 
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Mr. 0. S. Buga lyar: Were any representations after that date 

to which the Honourable Member referred? 

Tbe Banoiiralde Sir Blmpendra Hath MItra: ¥es. 

Mr. 0. 8. Banga lyer: .Have the Government chosen the representa- 
tives who are to go? 

Ihe Honouralde Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: I am very sorry, Sir, I 
cannot still hear the Honourable Member. If he will kindly put that ques- 
tion down, I shall be in a better position to answer it. 

Mr^ 0. S. Banga Iyer: Have Government chosen Iheir representatives? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: Yes. 

The Madras Land Revexhe Bill. 

1104. *Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Will the Government be pleased 
to state whether they have come to any decision in regard to the draft Land 
Revenue Bill for the IVIadras Presidency now under consideration? If so, 
will they please state w'hether they have accepted the proposals of the 
Madras Government and if not in w’hat respects they propose alterations 
in the said lull? Will the Government be pleased to state whether they 
have any information as to when the Bill is proposed to be introduced in 
the Madras Legislative Council? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: No. Tlie views of the Madras Government in regard 
to the points wiiich have been referred for their further consideration have 
not yet been received I regret I am not in a position to give any further 
infonnation on the subject at this stage or to say when the Bill is likely to 
be introduced in the Madras Legislative Council. 

Blwu Bahadur T. Bangachariar: In connection with the recommenda- 
tions of the Taxation Inquiry Committee, may I ask wdiethor the Government 
intend to appewnt a Committee of the House to go into that Report? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: l am not quite sure where that 
question arises fnm. 

Dlwan Bahadur T« Bangachariar: One of the proposals of the Taxation 
Inquiry Committee is ... . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That is the next question. 

Recommendations of the Taxation iNqumv Committee on the 
Subject of Land Revenue. 

1105. •Mir. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Will the Government be pleased 
to state whether they have considered the recommendations of the Taxa- 
tion Inquiry Committee along with the draft Land Revenue Bill and if so 
whether any recommendations which they have made with reference to 
land revenue will be put before the Provincial Government of Madras 
for consideration in connection with the final draft of the Bill to be placed 
before the Madras Legislative Council? 

M!r. J. W. Bhore: The reccrnimendations which have been made by the 
Taxation Inquiry Committee on the subject of land revenue will be taken* 
into consideration both by the Madras Government and the Government of 
India before the final draft of the Bill is placed before the local Council. 
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lliwaA Bahadur T. Bahgachailiff: I repeal) 

The BipnoaraUe Sir BaiU I am 

able Member to repeat it once more on paj^r, 

Dlwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: On paper? 

Redress of Muslim Guievakces referred to in' the AbamI^ ofT 
Delhi, dated the 23rd December, 1925. 

1106. *MauW Muhammad Yidcub: Has thQ attention of Government 
been drawn to an article in the Alaman ct Delhi, dated th^ 28rd December, 
1925? If so, will Government kindly state what action has been taken 
on it to redress Muslim grievances? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: The article has now been brought to the notice of 
’Government. The Honourable Member may rest assured that the claims 
of his community will be equitably dealt with. 


Staff of the various Schools in the Delhi Province. 

1107. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Are the following jSgures with 
regard to the staff of the various schools in the Delhi province correct: 


1 

Hindus. 

i 

Muhammadans. 

Total. 

Municipal Board Schools 

lOB 

23 

m 

District Board Schools 

140 

11 , 1 

151 

Imperial Delhi ('Capital Committee 
Middle School, Raiama. 

10 

3 

13 

Total . | 

■ ' ' ' 'I 

1 253 

1 • ! 

37 

' ■ ■ 290 


(b) If the above figures . arc incorrect, will Government kindly give 
exact figures? 

Mr, J. W. Bhore: (a) The figures are for practical purposes correct. 

{h) Does not arise. 

ArroTXTMEXT QF Muhahmadans AS t)iSTjucT Ix^spECT I’eaciiers 

IN THE Delhi Province. 

^ U08. ♦Maulvl Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that prior to 1886 
Muhammadans were predominant in the educational service in .DelJii ? 

(b) Is it a fact that since 1886 education in Delhi has be^n wholly in 
the charge of Hindu Inspectors, District Inspectors and that no Muham- 
madan has ever been appointed as Inspector or Distric^'lEli^ecfSr in ®is 
jpraFince?_ :: 

(c) Do Governnienk ^ to /appoint a^lMuhammadah District 

tor and to increase the Dumber of MtfiiarhmRdan teacheiif " 
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..... 

' ^ :.0 '. V ' ■; 

(d) ’Tbe €/hi^ Ccmmi^oner, ® 0 lhi/ 4he points refer- 
red to by the Honourable Member* 

hot a f^wVthht before 1884^^ 

of Mussaiman teachers was 47 out of 150, the total nhmber ? 

3|r. J. W. Bhpre : I do not carry the figures in my head. I ihust really 
ask for notice of that question. 


Alleged Rude Behaviouu of a Guaud at Begu Saeai on the 
Bengal and Noeth Western Railway to Babu Rajindba 

Prasad. 

1109. ’•‘Mr. Oaya Praaad Singh: (a) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment been drawn to the Searchlight of Patna, dated the 3rd February, 
1926, in which there is published a letter of Babu Rajindra Prasad, com- 
plaining of the ill-treatment and rude behaviour of a guard at Begu Sarai 
on the Bengal and North Western Railway? 

(h) What are the facts of the case, and what steps have the Government 
taken in the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) and (b). Thanks to the courtesy 
of the Honourable Member himself, the Government have now seen the 
letter referred to. They note that it is addressed to the Traffic Manager of 
the Railway who is fully competent to deal with the matter and who will 
no doubt take such action as is necessary. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will the action taken on the matter be reported 
to this House? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: No. 

Muslim Retresentation in the Imperial Services in the Bombay 

Presidency. 

1110. ’•‘Khan Sahib M* E. Uakan: (a) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment been drawn to the address which was presented by the Anjumane 
Islam Broach District to His Excellency the Governor of Bombay on the' 
8rd February, 1926? 

(b) Do the Government propose to provide for the Musulmans more 
appointments in the Imperial services of that Presidency? 

1^6 pPAOurable Alexander Muddiman : (a) I have seen a newspaper 
report of the reply given by His Excellency the Governor of Bomba-y to 
the address to which the Honouratile Mjember refers, but have been unable 
to obtain a copy of the address itself. 

(b) I ito afoaid that I have noting to add to the announcement made 
fby yma on ther 3nd 1925, arui my in 

thii^ No. 1276 ; 24th March, 1925,. in which the 

policy y 
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The Works and Mines Act Ambniiing BiLt fi? 

1111. ♦». O. S. Banga lyar: (a) Has the attention oi iie G-ovinatnent 
^een drawn to the Mines and Works Act 1911 Amendiiig BiU intrpdu^ 
by the Union Government in their Legislature? 

(6) Does the Bill restrict the employment in or ahout mintes, w<^^^ and 
machinery to Europeans, coloured persons ahd Malays ekclhding Asiatics 
and the Natives of South Africa? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Bill introduces a statutory economic bar in South 
Africa which did not exist there hitherto? 

(d) Is the Bill so comprehensive as to include any and every industry? 
What industries are outside its scope? 

(e) (d) Did the Bill meet with the opposition of General Smuts in 1925? 

(ii) Will the Government be pleased to place the text of General Smuts' 
apceoh on the table? 

(iii) Did General Smuts not approve of the ban on Indians? 

if) Did the Government of India make an^^ representation to the Union 
Government on this particular subject? If yes, with what result? Will they 
place the representation on the table and the reply thereto; if any, from the 
South African Government? 

Mr, J, W. Shore: (a) The reply is in the affirmative. 

(b) The Bill empowers the Governor General in making regulations 
regarding the grant, cancellation, and suspension of certificates of compe- 
tency to managers, overseers and surveyors in mines, mechanical engineers, 
engine drivers, blasting miners, and such other persons employed in or 
about mines, works, or machinery as may be required to be in possession 
of certificates of competency, to prescribe that in such provinces or areas 
as may be specified such certificates shall be granted only to Europeans, 
Cape Coloured, and Cape Malayans. It also empowers him in making 
other regulations under the Mines and Works Act to restrict certain classes 
of work to and impose duties and responsibilities on the above classes of 
persons, provided that they furnish such proofs of efficiency as may be 
prescribed, and generally to apportion work as between the above classes 
ariid other persons respectively in respect of mines, works and machinery. 

(c) In the regulations made under the Mines and Works Act, a number 
of discriminations were previously in force as between white and coloured 
persons, particularly in respect of the Transvaal and Orange Free State. 
But in the case Eex v. Hildick-Smith the Transvaal Provincial Division 
of the Supreme Court in 1923 held that no power was conferred either in 
express terms or by necessary implication to discriminate under this law 
against coloured persons on the ground of their colour. In regard to mines, 
works and machinery, therefore, such economic bars as previously existed 
were not statutory. 

(d) The definitions of mines, works , and machinery are so wide as to be 
vcapable of covering practically all industries. 

(6) Yes. A copy of General Smuts' speech has bew^^ ® the 

.Library of the House, 

representations last the result 

that the^w^ of the Bii! w«6> altered and Asiatics N 
directly to. They haw recently made 

not in 'a position, to plaoe tfae^ ooirespondeini!^ 



ft a. IteWg a -ifm WiU OpvfiftmieiM^flace tj]i08e repre^eatafcions on 
■the table? V --r • 

. Xr. W. XbMe: I hove just said tbisit we are not yet in a position to 
place the corre6pond6nee .<»i the tidtle.^ 

Ifr. 0, B. BniKS Iy«r; When will Government be in a position to do 

Mr. J. W. Shore: I regret I cannot tell him now. 

Mr. 01 8. Stnga l^er: Are Government considering the desirability of 
placing those representations on the table at an early date? 

Mr. S. W. Shore: The correspondence, Sir, cannot be placed on the table 
■until the negoliations have been brought definitely to a conclusion one way 
or the other. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Are the Government aware that there is intense 
feeling in the matter throughout tiie country? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: I am quite aware of it. Sir. 

Mr. 0. 8. Banga Iyer: That is all the more reason why the Honourable 
Member should place the representations on the table. 


Alleged iNTEitcErTiox of Moxey Ordeus Addressed to the Head 
Office of the Central Jamiat Tabligh-ll-Islam, Ambala. 

1112. *Mr, Abdul Haye: 1. Are Govenmient aware that there is a regis- 
tered association of Mussalmans of India called the Central Jamiat Tabligh- 
nl-Islam, which has been constituted for religious propaganda and to avert 
apostasy among Moslems, and that it has its head office at Ambala City 
in the Punjab? 

2. (a) Is it a fact that in the years 1924-25 numerous complaints were 
made to the postal authorities, by the General Secretary of the Jamiat 
Tabligh-ul-Islam at Ambala City, that money orders sent to his address, 
from various parts of the country were being designedly and systematically 
intercepted by some mischievous employees of the Post Office? 

(b) Did the postal authorities inquire into these complaints, and was it 
e8tabH8&eA. th&t*in many cases the money orders addressed to this Associa- 
tion were Ipund missing? Have they been able to lay their hands upon 
the culprit dr culprits responsible for this mischief? 

(c) Do Government propose to medce a full statement as regards the in- 
quiries made tke conclusions arrived at by the authorities concerned? 

DATei a** Payment of certain Money Orders addressed to the 
. ftl0 »ARY^ Central Jamiat TABLiGH*TJL-Ist4 .M, Ambala. 

1118. Abdid IBteye: Will the Govemmeut please lay a statement 
<m table showing whether the have been duly 

7^014 to the Secrete^, CSentiral Jandat 

will the C^veniment te pleased mouey 

1^^ ill eaoh^ 
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ior'v1ifa0:^;I>©l8ted:pa^ments,-^ ■'«ii8<ii©ri therfsy^^ 
of ori^nal or dupKoate forms? 

(а) Money Order No, 4044, dated 2l8t July 1925^ foF Bs. Sif , sent: 

from Nowshera by one Mr. J^14J£arim, 

(б) Money Order No* 7862, dated* 15t]i Aligdst Ibr Bs/20, sent: 

from General Post Office, Bombay, by cme Syed Mobd. tfibaq 
Shah. 

(c) Es. 50-8-0 sent by Syed Innayat Ali from Bfapat^^^ 

Mu 2 ;aff£jrp.^gar, on 12th August 192S. 

(d) Money Order for Es. 15, sent by the Superintendent, M-India 

Moslem Educational Conference Oifioe, Aligarh, on 26th August 
1925, from Aligarh. 

(e) Another Money Order for Es. 15 by the same,; sent on 2nd 

September 1925, from Aligarh. 

(/) Money Order for Es. 128, sent by one Minhaj-ud-Din Naib 
Tehsildar, Tonk. The date of first information to office of 
destination (Ambala) being Ist March 1924. 

{g) Money Order for Es. 5 sent by M. Md. Ismail, Auditor, Gujran- 
wala. Date of first information to office of destination 21st 
April 1924. 

(fe) Money Order for Es. 20, sent by one Tufail Ahmed, Delhi. Date 
of first information 28rd April 1924. 

(t) Money Order for Es. 25, sent by M. Ali Mohd., A. D. I. Schools, 
Garhshanker, Hoshiarpore District. Date of first information* 
to office of destination is 19th May 1924. 

(/) Money order for Es. 40, sent by M. Asraf Beg, Pay Office, Police 
Sialkot. Date of first information 30th May 1924. 

(k) Money Order No. 1570, dated 20th October 1925, sent from 

Gogra City P. 0^ by M. Mohd* Husain, Canal Mtmshi, 

(l) Money Order No. 4056, dated 3rd November 1925, sent from 

Simla P. O., by M. Chiragh Din, Clerk, Simla P. O. 

(m) Money Order No. 3745, dated 18th November 1925, sent from 

Jhang Oity Sub-office, by Syed Mebr JUi Shah, Pensioner, 
Sub-Inspector of Post Offices. 


Loss OP Monev Oroeus Addresseo to the SBCBETAR'ii, Jamiat 
TABI ilGH-CL-ISLAM, AmBALA. 

1114. ‘‘lb. Abdnl I# ii a fapt that on oomplaiiiiis naade by the 

Secretary of the Jamiat Tabligh-ul-Islam the Postmaster, Ambala, in his 
leitw No. CiM.'O. if ih Noveimbeii,‘^WM, ^^itiHbM^he■;^088 of a 
money brd<w was 'lao^ng- 'he farther aJdmi fhe 'SfeOT to: 
>#ecieive tmhft&tiK^s 'M iostifi^! covers iast^ bf>by , ^imi of orders ? 

’’CrtBplaiiite ihrtead'>M>^mead^g' 'tTb^le'?* 
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Loss GF MpKBY OllDEltS AddEESSED TO THE SeCEETAET, JaMIAT 
TAELIGH-t'L«IS3UAM, AmBAEA. 

1115. *Mr. Abdul Hay^: Will the Govemmeat please ^tate if there is also 
Rxxy other xpdivi dual or Association in Ambala who has lost so many 
money order remittances in 1924-25 as the Secretary of the Central 
J amiat Tabligh-ul-Islam at Ambala City ? 

Discouragement op Remittances by Postal AIoney Oedees. 

1116. *Mr. Abdul Haye: Is it a fact that the Government want to dis- 
*courage remittances being sent by means of postal money orders? If not 
why did the Postmaster, Ambala, suggest this course in bis letter No. 
C. "M. 0./B66, dated 17th November 1925? 

The Hloiiourable Sir Bbupendra Nath Mitra: With your permission, Sir, 
I will answer questions Nos. 1112 to 1116 together. 

Government have seen in the Press references to the Association named 
by the Honourable Member, which is described, as a registered association. 

The reply to the first part of question No. 1116 is in the negative. 

The othesr matters referred, to in these questions are being investigated 
.and I will inform the Honourable Member of the result in due course. 

.Recouds maintained by the Postal Department op Money Orders 

DURING Transit. 

1117. ♦Mr. Abdul Hays: (a) Is it a fact that in the Postal Department, 
at present no record is maintained of money orders during transit, and 
lienee it is very easy for postal employees to intercept money order forms 
without running the risk of being detected ? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) is in the affirmative, what steps do the 
•Government propose to remedy this defect? 

The HonouraUe Sir Bhupeudra Nath Mitra: (a) No record is maintained 
-• •f money orders during tfansit. Unless there are six or more money orders 
for any one office, tlmj are sent loose and treated like ordinary letters. It 
is true that money orders sent loose can be intercepted without much risk 
of detection. But ordinarily the risk is negligible because postal employees 
are not interested in money orders in transit. The incident referred to in 
the ])revious questions by the Honourable Member, if true, is exceptional. 

(b) The system of sending money orders loose has not been found to 
be defective. 


Memorials submitted to the Agent op the North Western 

Railway. 

1118. ♦Mr. S. Sadlq Hasan: Will the Government please state what 
branches of the North Western Railway Traffic Department submitted their 
memorials to the Agent in the year 1925 ? 

Memorials op the Rooking Clerks op the North Western 

"RAIlirAT, 

1119. *Mr. S. Sadiq Will the Government please state what 

tibtioti, ^ «*ny» kaa tal^ by WeStetn Railway 

tion in rmxkki^% the eierfe ’ 

Ih- ■ ' 
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Number op Europeans Employed in tee Trappic Branch op UHe 
North Western Railway. 

1120. •Mr. S. Sadiq Sssaa: (a) WiU the Govermn^iDt please etate^ 
nvhether there are anv Europeans employed in the Traffic Branch of the 
North Western Railway? 

(b) Is it a fact that Europeans are not allowed in this branch because 
of the small salaries and scanty prospeotsi? 

Increase op Audit Work in the Traffic Department of the 
North Western Railway. 

1121. *Mr. S. Sadiq Hasan: Will the Government please state whether 
there has been any increase of audit work in the Traffic Department of the 
North Western Railway during the last five years? 

Booking Clerks of the North Western Railway. 

1122. •Mr. S- Sadiq Hasan: 1. Will the Government please state the 
total amount of shortages and deficits and other debits which were charged 
to the clerks of the booking clerks* section of the North Western Railway 
administration during the last five years? 

2. (a) Will the Government be pleased to state whether any higher 
posts are open to the employees of this section? 

(6) If the answer to part 2 (a) is in the affirmative will the Government 
be pleased to state how many members of this section have been appointed 
to these higher posts during the last five years? If not, why? 

3. Will the Government please state the total number of clerks in 
this branch and also the number at present drawing the maximum pay, 
sectioned under the rules? 

4. Will the Government be pleased to state whether any oomniittee 
has yet been appointed to inquire into their grfevances with a view to 
redress them at an early date? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Sir, with your permission, I propose 
to reply to questions Nos. 1118 to 1122 together. 

The Government have no information on the points raised in the first 
four questions and in parts 1 to 3 of the fifth question and they do not 
propose to inquire. The answer to part 4 of the last question is in the 
negative. 

Maulvi Pazil and Sanskrit Teachers in the North West Frontier 

Province. 

1123. *Mr. S.* Sadiq Hasan: (a) Is it a fact that the grade of Maulvi 
Fazil and Sansln-it teachers in the North West Frontier Province is lower 
than the grade of Maulvi Fazil and Sanskrit teachers in the Punjab? 

(i) Do Government propose to consider the question of raising 'their 
grades and bringing them to a level with the Punjab ? ^ 

to the North West Frontier Province, Mniishi Fazil, 

Stoskritj teacheis.^ appdnt^ on Bs.= 40 mensem In 
the grade of R«^ 40 — 4/2-— 60. They can rise to Rs. 100 in ■ the of 

Rs. 7|^— ^/2-----100. * 
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So far as is known the ordinary rates in the Punjab are not more favour- 
able, being Es, 85 — ^8—50 and Es. 55 — ^3—70. The highest grades in the 
Punjab, tiz., Ee. 110 — 5 — 135 and Es. 140—10 — 190, are very few and it is 
understood that they are reserved for specially qualified, men holding posts 
requiring greater literary attainments than are needed in ordinary Govern- 
ment schools, like those in the North-West Frontier Province. 

(b) The question of improving the pay of oriental teachers in the North 
West Frontier Province was considered, but had to be dropped owing to 
the retrenchment consequent on the recommendations of the Inchcape 
Committee. 

Facilities for Firms in Inpia to tender for Government Contracts 

IN Crown Colonies. 

1124. •Mr. W. S. J. Willson: 1. Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the Serious harm done to Indian trade by the attitude of the 
C/roT\Ti Agents to the Colonies in London and, in particular, to the fact 
that orders which were until very recently placed direct by the Iraq Gov- 
ernment with Indian manufacturers have now to go through the Crown 
Agents in London? 

2. With reference to the reply by the Crown Agents to the re- 
presentation on this subject made by the Government of India in April last, 
will Government be pleased to indicate what further steps they propose to 
take in order to remove the difficulties placed in the way of Indian manu- 
facturers by the action of the Crown Agents to the Colonies? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (1) and (2). The resolution and 
discussion at the meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce in 
December 1924, on the subject of giving more facilities for firms in India 
to tender for Government contracts in Crowm Colonies were forwarded to 
London with support. In that discussion the case of Iraq \vas also stated. 
The Colonial Office replied that they had given their most careful considera- 
tion to this request and that they did not consider any alteration in the 
present procedure whereby orders were placed and inspection was arranged 
for by the Crown Agents was practicable. The Crown Agents are pre- 
pared, as they always have been, to place on their list suitable manufacturers 
in India who apply to them and to invite them to quote \vhen opportunities 
occur. This reply w^as communicated to the Associated Chambers and the 
Government do not consider that any further action can usefully be taken 
by» them. 


Tenders FOR Sleepers for the Llovd Barrage. 

1125, •Mr. fiarchaiidrai YisblUdlui: 1 , Are Government aware, that the 
lowest tenderer for the contract of Lloyd Barrage sleepers who w^as the 
subject matter of my stan^ed questions Nos. 567 ahd 568 answered on the 
2nd Fehr^y 1926, has been for to on the approved list of the Indian 
Stores in Sin4,: Ll0yd Barrage, Earaehi Municipality, 

Karachi Pori Tmsi, Customs, North Western Bailway and others, 

whereas that thn cbntracto hy t^o 

of wm tShlv recently brought rby -that Con- 

troller oh his 'list? 

c % ■ 
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2/ Are Government aware thatlshe tenderer whose tender was aetuaHy 
abcepted was the fourth lowest tenderer aid not the second Ipwest, as 
orrcmeously stated by me? 

B. if so, will Government be pleased to state why the succesrful 
tenderer was allowed to leap over the heads of three lower tenderers? 

4. Do all these three tenderers labour under the disability of not being 
in a position to fulfil the provisions of this particular tender, the explanation 
surmised by the Honourable the Government Member in answer to Sir 
Hari Singh Gour*s supplementary question appearing at page 600 of this 
year’s o&ial report? 

5. Is it a fact that the Controller of Purchases, Karachi, sent a tabulated 
list of tenderers including all the above-mentioned three lower tenderers 
to the. Executive Engineer, No. 2 Division, Larkana, for whose require- 
ments these tenders were called? 

6. Did the said Executive Engineer write the Purchases Controller, 
Karachi, that orders were placed with the lowest tenderer the firm of 
Messrs. Hiranand and Dowlatram and that the contractor should be ex- 
pedited to supply early and notwithstanding this the Karachi Purchases 
Controller gave the contract to the fourth lowest tenderer? 

7. Is it true that the accepted tender was for the Supply of Calicut 
sleepers, whilst the lowest tender was for the supply of Kalpanee sleepers, 
which is superior stuff ? 

8. Is it true that the lowest tender was for Es. 8,925, whilst the 
accepted tender was about Es. 1,000 higher? 

9. Is it true that after the action of the Karachi Controller was un- 
favourably commented upon by the Karachi Press, both Anglo-Indian and 
Indian, the lowest tenderers, the firm of Hiranand and Dowlatram was 
boycotted by the Karachi Controller by not inviting tenders from them 
although the Chief Controller of Stores, Delhi,, continues inviting tenders 
from them? 

10. If the answer to part 9 is in the affirmative, what action do Gov- 
ernment propose to take against the Controller of Purchases, Karachi, to 
prevent the recurrence of such retaliation? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (l) Government are aware 
of the dates on which the two finns in question were brought on to the 
approved list of contractors of the Indian Stores Department, but have 
no information in regard to the dates of their registration on the approved 
lists of other departments. In any case these dates would not affect the 
award of a contract. 

(2) I have had the matter further examined and find the answer is in 
the negative. The tenderer whose tender was accepted was the second 
lowest tenderer as previously staWd. 

(3) and (4). Do not arise, 

(5) The Controller of Purchases, Karachi, sent a tabulated Bet of alt 
tenders received to the Executive Engineer, 

(0) I tyouM refer the Honourable Member to the reply b j mh 

^ question No. 961 on the 2dth 

Bahadur W. li. itussanal^^ 
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(75 /Hie origin of tiie sleiepers quoted for was not mentioned in either 
of the t^ders #hich were merely for pen wood sleepm as specified in tfie 
invitMion to tender. 

(8) No. The lowest tender was for Rs. 8,925 and the acc^ted tender 
was originally Bs. 9,260. 

(9) In withholding tenders from the firm of Hiranand Daulat Bam the 
Controller at Karachi is acting under instructions issued to him by the 
Chief Controller of Stores. By an oversight tenders have been called for 
from that firm by the Chief Controller himself, but no orders have been 
placed with them recently. 

(10) Does not arise. 

Expendituue on Repairs to the Church at Hoshangabab. 

1126. ♦Pandit Shambhu Dayal Misra: (a) Will the Government be 
pleased to state whether there is a church building at Hoshangabad, 
constructed at the cost. of the State and when it was constructed? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state whether that church is 
in the course of reconstruction, and to state also the probable cost of the 
same ? 

(c) Is it a fact that no troops are stationed at Hoshangabad, and that 
there is no probability of their being stationed there? If so, will the Gov- 
ernment be pleased to state why the church is being reconstructed or 
money spent on its repairs? 

(d) Will the Government be pleased to state the number of Europeans 
in Hoshangabad, officials and non-officials (if any) who require the use of 
this church ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) to (d). There is a church at 
Hoshangabad which belongs to Government. It was constructed in 1866, 
partly at Government and partly at private cost. The church is not being 
reconstructed, but is under special repairs which have been undertaken 
owing to report that the condition of the building was unsafe. The esti- 
mated cost of repairs is Rs. 8,061. The number of Europeans and others 
including families using the church is approximately twenty. 

Number op Wireless Licences for Amateur Transmissio,n granted 

IN British India. 

1127. ♦Colonel J, D. CtAwford: Will the Government be pleased to 
state what wireless licences for amateur transmission are granted in British 
India? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Hltra: 79 private persons have 
been granted non-commercial licenses, class one, which authorise the licensee 
to transmit for experimental or instructional purposes but prohibit the trans- 
mission of broadcast matter which is defined in the license to be “concerts, 
lectures, educational subjects, weather reports, theatrical entertainments 
and other matter (including hews and other infonnation) from time to time 
approved by the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs Eight of 
these licensees have however applied for and been granted authority to 
transmit music since this is technically desirable for certain tests of wire- 
less telephones. 
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2, TJie Badio Clubs of Bengal^ Bombay, Madras* Eangoon and E^ohi 
haire hem granted npn-commerci^ licenses, elass one, witb a apecial aobe- 
dtil^ aUtliorising the transmission of Broadcast Matter. The licensee is 
the President of the Club concerned who is responsible for the matter 
"broadcasted. 

All non-commercial licenses specify the licensed apparatus and the place 
at which such apparatus may be established, maintained and worked. 


UNSTAEBED QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Shobtage of Accommodation foe Officials at Eaisina. 

202. Mr, K. 0. Neogy: Will Government be pleased to state if it is a 
fact that the accommodation required for officials at Eaisina next cold 
weather is likely to be 25 per cent, to 80 per cent, short of requirements? 

The Honourable Sir Bhiipendra Hath Mitra; The answer is in the affir- 
mative. 


RuNxixcr OF THE Westeb,n Hostel, ‘IIaisika, as a Hotel by some 
Company ou Contractoii. 

203. Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Is it a fact that after advertising for tenders in 
order that the Western Hostel might be run as a'hotel by some company 
or contractor, Government withdrew the offer? If so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Yes. The offer was with- 
drawn as it was found incompatible with the necessity for reserving a certain 
number of quarters for Members of the Legislature. 


Constuuctiox op Hotels by ^ptiivate Enterprise in the New 

Capital. 

204. Mr. K. 0. Neogy: What encouragement, if any, are Government 
offering to private enterprise to construct hotels in the New Capital? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sites are being reserved in 
the New Capital for hotels, and negotiations have been entered into with 
persons interested, but so far no leases have resulted. No special induce- 
ments have been offered to private enterprise to constnict hotels. 


Construction by a Company op a Hotel in New Delhi. 

205, Mr. K. 0. Neogy: (a) Have Government ascertained the possibility 
of any company coming forward to build a hotel in New Delhi, so long 
as the Government of India run a hostel ? 

(b) Are Government aware that the commercial world regard their action 
as being unfair competition with private enterprise? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) I would refer the Hon- 
ourable Member to the reply given to his previous question. 

(h) Govemrnent Have no information. ; . ^ 
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Aveeam AratTAL Loss ON teb Westeen^H^ 

206. Mr. K. 0. Keogy ; Will Government be pleased to state what the 
loss was m tfee c61d weather of 1924-25, and what the loss is likely to be in 
1925-26, through the Western Hostel being rim on its present lines? 

The Sir Bhupendra Nath ICitra: The loss averages about 

Bs. 16,000 annually. 

PeoVISION by FOEEIGN GoVEENMEOTS OP PeIVATB HoSTELS FOE THEIE 

Employees. 

207. Mr. E. 0«^.N60gy: Are Government aware of any other country 
where Government provide private hostels for their employees? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Government have no in- 
formation. 

Amendment of the Bamboo Paper. Industry (PROTECTion) Act. 

208. Dr. L. E. Hyder: Have the Government of India completed the 
examination, promised last September by the Honourable the Commerce 
Member, to determine whether the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) 
Act requires any amendment to provide especially for super-calendered 
paper, whether imported in reels or not? If so, what is the result? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: All Local Governments were re- 
quested to consult presses and publishing houses in their provinces to as- 
certain the extent to which imported super-calendered paper was used and 
the form in which it was imported, whether on reels or in sheets. It was 
clear from the replies received as in fact tlie Tariff Board had already 
reported, that the term super-calendered does not denote the composition 
of paper but merely the finish given t-o any paper. Paper manufacturers 
in India do produce paper with this finish. It further appeared that presses 
and publishing houses which use imported super-calendered paper of a com- 
position which renders it liable to the new” duties import it for the most 
part in sheets and not in reels. It was also reported that the Illustrated 
Times of India Weekly, in connection with w’^hich the discussion was start- 
led, have already adapted their purchases to the new duties. 

2. Owing to the^ dissolution of the Council of State, the Departmental 
Advisory Committee was not in existence, but these facts \vere placed 
before three members of the old Advisory Committee w^ho are also Mem- 
bers of the Assembly, namely, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Willson 
and Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Eao. They all agreed that on the 
facts reported no amendment of the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) 
Act is required.^ This was also the conclusion arrived at by Government 
and therefore it is not proposed to take any further action. 

Rbcettitmekt of Muslim Sortees in the Railway Mail Service, 

Multan Division. 

209. S^yyad dhnlasn Abbas; Are the Government aware that the 
number of Muslim sorters in the Railway Mail Service, Multan Division, 
IS very small? Do the Government propose to take steps to recruit more 
Muslims in that Department? 

The BoiibTirable Sir Bhupendra Nath Ultra: Yes. Muhammadan appli- 
c^ts possessing the requisite qualifications are usually given employment. 
The Superintendeut of the Division has been asked to encourage the re- 
cruitment of Muhammadan sorters. 



ELECTION OF THE. CENTEAL AHVISOEY COUNCIL FOB: 

, EAiLWAYS. ; 

I have to aanouaoe for the Jiif<^atioii of Hobout^^^^ 
Members that in accordance with the motion adopted hy the Hous the 
26th February last, nominations for the Central Adyisoiy Counpil for 
ways will be received up to 12 noon on Prfday/ the 12th Marc^ ah^ the 
election, if necessary, will be held on Monday, the 15th March, in this« 
Chamber by the usual method, namely, the single transferable vote* 


THE INDIAN INCOME-TAX (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Presentation OF the Eeport of the Select Committee* 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, . . . , 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is very impatient. Sir Basil 
Blackett. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, I lay on 

tbe table the Beport- of the Select Committee on the Bill further to amend 
the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, for certain purposes. 


THE INDIAN FACTOEIES (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Presentation of the Report of the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra (Member for Industries and 
Labour) : Sir, I beg to lay on the table the Beport of the Select Committee 
on the Bill further to amend the Indian Factories Act, 1911. 


THE GENERAL BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS. 

Second Stage. 

Expenditure from Revenue. 

Demand No. 16— Customs. 

Mr. President; The House will now proceed to consider the Budget, Parf 
II, Second Stage. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): I was, Sir, 
impatient because the motions made by the Finance Member and the 
Honourable Member for Industries were not on the agenda; and, Sir, I 
am very much afraid of the Government Members when they get up, 
because one does not know how they will try and comer iis when it suits 
them. Sir, I have given notice and my notice is this, that I wish to move 
that the consideration of Demands Nos. 16 to 27 be adjourned and that-the 
consideration of Demand No, 28 be taken up first. Sir, acc^^i^ 
pri^ice which v’ns established in this House last year, thVOpyen 3 .men^ 
oh thia^t oc*-casion agreed to this course, namely, that a piiiticula^ 
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i^ould b^ taken up out of its order, I Bhall read to you what took place 
that occasion . My Honourable friend, Diwan B^adur Bamadiandra 
Bao, raised Ihe question and said : 

May I ash yoa, Sir, and through you, the Honourable the Home Member, whether- 
a variation of the Demands, so as to bring up Nos. 28 and 81 which relate to the Execu> 
tive Council and the Secretary of State respectively, to-morrow morning, can be mdeT In. 
View of the statement which has been made to-day by my Honourable friend, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, it seems to me that an opportunity should be afforded by the Govern- 
ment for the discussion of the question raised in the adjournment motion this morning. 
I therefore suggest that these two Demands, Nos. 28 and 81, should be taken up first 
to-morrow morning." 

You, Sir, at that time were a Member of this House and you followed 
and said : 

Mr. V. /. Paid: May I intervene and ask whether it is not within the power 
of the Chair to take these Demands in any order that it thinks proper, or whether 
the Home Member has got anything to do wnth the matter?’* 

Then the ruling of the President was : 

** The order in which the Demands for Grants appear, as far as the procedure of 
this House is concerned, ia more or less arbitrary. If we were to follow the usual 
Parliamentary pra<;tice in England, the order in which they will be taken would be 
arrived at by agreement bet>veen the Chief Whip of the Opposition and the Leader 
of the House. I dp not know w'hether there is a Chief Whip of the Opposition Party. 
I understand that Mr. Bainachandra Bao has for the moment usurped those functions. 
Therefore it is not so much for the Chair to decide in what order the Demands should 
he taken, as for the Opposition and the Government between them to decide as a 
matter of (Xiinerrience how they will proceed. Provided notice is given, it will be 
reasonable on tlie part of the Government to meet the wishes of the House as far as 
possilde in matters of that kind.” 


Then, Sir, Mr. V. J. Patel said: 

Is tlie Chair bound to accept the agreement arrived at between the two Parties ?" 

Mr. Presidi M : It is almost a hypothetical question. I do not say that the Chair 
is l»ound to accept it. hut a.s a matter of convenience if tlie two sides of the House 
agre^, that a Demand should l»e taken up in a certain way, tho Chair is ahvay.s ready 
to meet the convenience of the House* on that matter. Do I understand the Honourable 
Member to object to the projxised arrangement ?” 

Then, Sir, Mr. Y. J, Patel said: 

** T do not object to anything. I think it is the right of the Chair to take the 
demaiuls in any order i he Chair thinks fit. The Home Member should have nothing 
to do with it 

After that threat from you, the Honourable the Home Member promptly 
agreed to the arrangement that the Demand No. 28 should be taken up 
first the next morning, and it was, in accordance with that agreement, taken 
up the next morning out of the order as it \\'as arranged by the Govern- 
ment. 

Now, Sir, on this occasion, on the 4th of March, before I could approach 
the Honourable the Home Member, the Leader of the House, he had 
suddenly disappeared. Perhaps he was so pleased that the discussion 
concluded so soon that he was not available, and, therefore, the next 
Membar that I could approach was the Honourable the Finance Member. 
And certainly it is more his domain, although he is not the Leader of the 
House, and I thbughfi that he was the next important Member of Govern- 
ment vidibm I could approach m this matter, and I put it to him that We 
on this side dcmredy“and I tnade it clear to him that I was speaking not 
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-only bn behalf of my Party but also on behalf of the Swaraj Party who h^ 
authorised me to come to an arrangement with the Government, that tho 
Executive Grant should be taken up first. He then told me that he would 
consider the matter and if possible he would discuss it with the Leader of 
the House and let me know. He was very kind ill sending me a very 
prompt reply on the 4th of March, 1926, and with his permission I shall 
read it. This is what he says : 

** I have not been able to see the Honourable Sir Alexander hfuddiman 

— SO even he, Sir, failed to trace the Home Member .... 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, I do 

not want to interrupt the Honourable Member, and I trust 1 have not been 
impatient, I have listened to him carefully, but I should like to know 
wdiethcr the Honourable Member is making an appeal to me or whether 
he is moving an aTnciidinent. If he is moving an amendment, I should like 
your ruling whether the Honourable Member is in order in moving it now? 

Mr, M. A. JinnahrTf tlie Honourable Member will allow me to continue, 
he wull knov^ whether I am making an appeal to him or I am making a 
motion. It is now too late for him to interrupt me at this moment when 
I have proved that it 'was difficult to trace him. 

Then, Sir, I proceed : 

But the answer to your question ** 

-^says the Finance Member — 

as to the order in which the Demand for Grants will be taken up is, I think, clear. 
In the absence of directions to the contrary from the House, the Demands will be taken 
up in their numerical order. It is now too late for the Government to alter the order 
in which they appear on the paper. Whether the President 'would accept a motion 
for the po.stp*onement of the discussion of the particular Demand in order to expedite 
the discussion of another Grant seems to be a matter entirely for the Presidenl to 
decide 

After that, Sir, I thought that the only course that I could adopt was 
this, that I should give notice to the Secretary, to yourself, to the Honour- 
able the Home Member, the Leader of the House, and also to the Finance 
Member, and that notice was given on the 5th March, 1926, pointing out 
that I propose to suggest that Grant No. 28 should be taken up first and 
that the consideration of the Grants Nos. 16 to 27 should be postponed. 
After that I understood that the Honourable the Home Member, the 
Leader of the House, felt that I had not approached him and so I appealedi 
to him to come to an arrangement with us. But, Sir, when I received 
the letter from the Honourable the Finance Member on the 4th of March, 
it was from a Member of Government, and he distinctly informed me that 
it was not possible to change the arrangement, and therefore I thought 
that the only thing I could do was to give a formal notice, which I did. 
But thereafter I thought that my Honourable friend, for whom I have 
always the greatest respect — I always walk into his room, though I do not 
always find him there,— I thought that he felt that I had not approached 
him. I therefore informed him also on the telephone. And here now I 
met his point while he interrupted me and I appealed to him that 
following the practice of last year the Government should meet us 
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in our wishes in taking up Grant No. 28 first. Sir, he said \yitb his usual 
'Courtesy and geniality that he would give the matter his ve^ careful 
consideration and let me know, and this is the letter dated 7th March, 
1926; I received from hhn, whifch, 1 think, otU make his position clear. 
1 shall read that: ^ 

“I have received your notice in which you inform me that you propose to move 
for the postponement of certain Grants in order to take up .Grant No. 2B, and you 
appear to have given notice not only to me,’^ 


— he objects, Sir, that I should give notice to other people, — ‘ 

you appear to have given notice not only to me, but to the President and the Honour- 
able Sir Basil Blackett 


I do not know why he should object to that so long as he gets notice himself. 
As"a matter of fact this notice was given because we were informed by the 
Secretary that a notice should be given. 

“ It struck me ** — says hf — “ the moment I saw it that it was out of order, and after 
consulting Mr. Gi'aham, I find no reason to change that view. Had any application 
l>een made to me to consider the question whether as a matter of arrangement the order 
of the Grants should l)e altered. I should have given the matter full consideration, 
but no such application was mad© although I noticed in the telegrams some two days 
ago a statement to the effect that this had been arranged. I promptly had this 
contradicted, for no vsnch application was made to me.“ 


Now, Sir, I shajl paiise here for the niouieut. The notice T gave to the 
Honourable the Home ^Member was on the 5th of March, and he never 
flion suggested to rne if we desired to do this by an arrangement or by our 
moving a formal motion. He never took any notice of it at all. It was 
only after I had telephoned to him and pressed him. that, even as a matter 
of arrangement it should be done, that he was good enough after considera- 
tion to write his letter. The letter of the Honourable the Home Member 
proc^eeds : 


“ I should have given the matter full consideration, but no such application \^as 
made. In view of your telephonic message I gather that- yon now ask that as a matter 
of agreement Grant No. 28 should be taken first. It seems to me that unless I have 
an application from all parties “ 

— ^he never asked me whether it was the desire of any other party or not — 

“ I could not even consider it, because obviously those persons who have put dow-n 
cuts on the earlier Grants are equally concerned, and the President might also very 
•well take the line that his consent was necessary. Furthermore, I fail to w^hat 
advantage it is proposed t<» offer me for agreeing to this course 

Now, I ask what advantage does the Honourable the Home Member ask 
me to offer him? Am I to pay him a certain fee for it? 

Ma, Bipin Chandra Pal (Calcutta; Non-Muhammadan Urban): That is 
the order of the day. 

Hr/M. A. Jinnah: 

* ‘ The so-called constitutional issue could easily well be raised on any Grant and 
as far as I can see, I will merely be inviting the full force of the opposition to Govern- 
ment by taking Grant 28 out of its course. “ 

I think the House can very well judge of the motives of the Leader of the 
12 Noox H^use in putting all those difficulties in my way. He w^as afraid 
th© force of the opposition to Government'' by taking 

<^rantNo. 28 . 
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** Ab yo|i know ** 

^here of course, I must not leave the House in doubts; here comes hie 
courtesy and geniality-— 

“As you know, I am always willing to meet you as far as I can, but the conrso 
that has been followed ...” 

— what course he thinks of, I do not Imow— 

“ precludes me from altering the order at this late stage 

Now, Sir, this last argument of ‘'late stage'' is absolutely unwarrantable 
and cannot be justified. What is the late stage? All that the Government 
required of us on the last occasion and the plea they put forward on a 
similar occasion last year was this, that we should not suddenly change 
the order on the list, because, naturally, and very rightly — and I shall in 
a moment quote what the Honourable the Leader of the House said on 
this point last year — naturally, if Honourable Members come here to discuss 
the first 5 or 6 or 7 or 10 Grants and suddenh^ the order is upset, it of course 
upsets their arrangement. Now, Sir, on this occasion the notice w'as given 
to the Finance Member on the 4th of March. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Too late. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: The Honourable the Finance Member says, “Too 
late". X say then that you are not fit to manage your business. If on a 
notice of four days you cannot discuss a partieuiar Grant, then I say that 
you are not fit to conduct your business. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot: Non-Muhammadan Eural) : Whoever doubted it? 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah; This is what the Honourable the Leader of the 
House said on that occasion ; 

“ In the fir.st place let me say that in dealing with this matter I should naturally 
be very largely guided by the views of the Chair ...” 

—I hope he will do so now — - 

and indeed my action must be taken after considering any ruling the 
Chair may give. I may, however, point out that thi.s is a somewhat late period in the 
course of our debates to put forward a question of this kind. The House has been taking 
the Demands in the order in which they appear on the paper and obviously my 

Honourable friend will have no difficulty in agreeing with me that any sudden cfiange 
in the order would dislocate what the Government regard as the' reasonable oourse of 
business. Now, Sir, my Honourable friend has put a point to me to which I feel 
I must give full consideration especially in view of your ruling this morning that the 
matter which my Honourable friend on my right is very anxious to bring forward for 
discussion could be taken up under Demand No. 28. I understood that to be your 
ruling and tlicrefore as regards Demand No. 28, T, speaking on behalf of Gbvemmentt 
will be quite ready to take that first to»morrow'.” 

This was on the 18ih March, 1925. Now, Sir, I submit thAt the Gov- 
ernment ha^^ talcen up this time a most* unreasonable attitude. They 
cannot say that this change in the order is sudden, because I hitve satisfied 
the House that the first notice was given on the 4th of March, after the 
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general discussion was over, I ask the House whether we are going to 
be dictated to by Government in this fashion. I know what they will say. 

I kno^w what they will rely upon. They will say that under Standing 
Order 7, they are masters of the position and they can compel this House 
to discuss any particular motion that they choose and in any particular 
manner they desire. But I challenge that position altogether. Standing 
Order 7 runs as follow^s: 

On days allotted for the transaction of Government business, the Secretary shall 
arrange that business in such order as the Governor General in Council may direct.** 

This Order does not give the Government any more power than merely to 
arrange the business in such order as the Governor General in Council may 
direct. That is only for the purpose of being brought up before this House 
for consideration. In the case of non-official business the arrangement is 
made by that mysterious instrument, the ballot. That is the only differ- 
ence. But I say that it is the right of this House to say that we re- 
arrange that order and postpone any particular Grant and take up any 
particular Grant that we may desire. The only complaint that the Govern- 
ment can make is “You must not make a sudden change, because, if you 
make a sudden change, it will be inconvenient and unreasonable on your 
part and we shall not be able to meet it.'* Therefore, Sir, with regard to 
the plea of sudden change, I have satisfied the {House that I have given 
ample opportunity and ample notice to the Government iund this opposi- 
tion, on the part of Government is unwarrantable and unjustifiable. It 
is put forward by the Government merely because the Leader of the House 
does not wish to face the full force of the opposition. And why not? You 
can always certify. Yqu are well entrenched behind safeguards. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander ICuddiman: Do you want me to do it? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Certainly. I want you to do it on this occasion, 
if you can and must because, as I said before, — the Honourable the Home 
Member does not seem to remember what has happened in the past — as 
I have said before, this is the only unequivocal manner in which we can 
constitutionally prove that the Government are defeated without doubt. 
If T make a cut, you may say, ‘'Well, it does not matter very much.** I 
want you t\o be defeated as far as your constitution goes. There is no 
analogy of course between this constitution and the constitution wffiich you 
think of in any full-fiedged Parliament. Therefore, it is no use saying, — 
I know the old argument^ — '‘Do you want us to certify?” I w^ant you to 
certify and I want that to be put on record. That is the only way in which 
\t-e eah put it on record and constitutionally say that you remain there 
defeated. And you do not resign because you have got no self-respect. 

Tbe HonomraUe Sir Alexander Hnddiman: Sir, I must confess that 
even to the end of my Honourable friend's speech I have been in gome 
doubt as to whether he making an appeal or whether he was making 
a demand. 

lit, J^reiideAt Or was he giving a threat. 

H« is a tbra&t. 1 

thini, hoWever, %e bag tli« iliiiiil ^ to s|>eSii». 

been bbfe fe a speeiJi 1 4feiafii: Ite Miglrt 
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have been able otherwise to deliver himself of and thereby he lost no ©ppor^ 
tnnity of doing so. Now, Sir, if it w^as intended as an appeal, I would 
suggest to the tH'ouse that it was not a fortunately worded one. If it was 
intended .... 

Mr. M. A. Jimiah:! have failed in my appeal. I made an appeal and 
I got a reply from the Honourable the Home Member. I have read his 
letter to the House. He has declined to meet my appeal. I therefore 
stand on my rights here. 

Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable Member, I 
understand, gives up that part of bis case which rests on an appeal. 

Mr. M^ A. Jinnah: If the Honourable the Home Member is Willing to 
reconsider the matter, I will appeal once more most gracefully. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I understand the iHonoxir> 
able Mehl'bef^ g^^ that part of the case which rests oh appeal . . . . 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah: I do not. 1 appeal again. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: .... having read the letter 
which I sent him. It expresses my view^s perfectly franJkly and I have 
nothing w^hatever to withdraw in regard to that letter. Again, it has been 
suggested that it is a reply to this formal notice which was given by Mr. 
Jinnah. The notice, Sir, is a formal notice which was given to the l?re$i- 
dent, and contains no suggestion that be had any consultation with any 
part of the House or he wished to have any consultation with me or that 
he did anything or was going to do anything more than place the motion 
on the paper, and that he w’^ould endeavour to carry it out. The notice is 
a formal notice. He says: '‘I intend moving that so-and-so should be 
postponed. I intend further to move that the Demand be omitted.** As 
regards the second part of that, it is obviously essential that he should give 
notice because, if he did not give notice, he w’ould not be able to move the 
motion. There is no suggestion that he was in correspondence or in con- 
Iference with any of the other gentlemen who sit in this House. The Hon- 
ourable Member knows me very w’^ell and he knows also that I am always 
accessible. The Honourable Pandit will bear me out when I say that 
whenever he wdshed to see me I always made myself accessible. It Is 
true that owing to the unfortunate way in which the general discussion 
took place I was enabled to get a little of the recreation that I think I de- 
served, and I hope that nobody in this House will grudge me that, I have 
met the point of appeal. The question whether this motion is in order 
is for you to decide and I am quite content to leave it in your haniis*; 
Bat if it is put to the House I shall have to divide the House against it. 

Khan Baluidar W. M. Hussanally (Sind : Muhammadan Rural) : I have 
to say a few -words on this occasion on the appear made by my Hon- 
ourable friend, Mr. Jinnah. He quoted from yoqr own speech last year 
as to what was said in the matter of the postponement of certain Grants 
in that year and tried W bind you to the opinion which was expressed 
then. There is one thing which I want to bring to your notice apd jytiat 
is the difference between what happened last year and what bar hap^eh^^ 
this year; .was njade,. ^ 

ihr partieular drfant be taken iip .the next day and discussed 

■BO': thai;the 

the correspondence between my Iflonourable ^^friend 
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THB GENBBAi. Bin>0E5y--UST OF DEMANDS. 

Government Members, we on this side know nothing of what transpired 
between them. W,e are now taken by surprise by the proposal that De- 
mand No. 28 be taken up to-day all of a sudden. We never expected that 
this particular Grant No. 28 would be taken up to-day. In fact, in the 
usual course of things one or two Grants are done in a day, so that we 
cannot be expected to have come prepared with that particular Demand 
No 28. If the House decides that the Grant No. 28 be taken up to-day 
we are entirely in the dark about that Grant and we can say nothing about 
it or discuss it. I appeal to you before you decide whether my Honourable 
friend Mr. Jinnah is in order to-day. I have no objection to the Grantr 
being taken up to-morrow because we will then have had a day's notice to 
come prepared. At any rate, to-day we on this side of the House, barring 
perhaps a few Members of Government, are entirely in the dark, and there- 
fore I appeal to you to take that matter into consideration before you decide 
the point. 

The Eev. Dr. E. M. Macphail (Madras: European): I wish to protest 
against the idea put forw^ard by my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, that 
this Assembly should be omnipotent and be able at any moment to take 
up anything and have it voted upon. As to this particular Demand, I 
do not care in the least in what order it is taken up, but T do think 
Mr. Jinnah 'b pro|>osal raises a very serious constitutional question. It 
may not be so at the present time, but in the days to come it may be 
very serious that a popular assembly should have the right to change the 
order of business at any moment and without due notice decide upon a 
question by a snap vote and make a change because there happens 
to be at the time a majority on one side. It is, as I have said, a matter 
of indifference to me whether we vote on this particular Demand or on 
that Demand now, but I do think that the matter is extremely important 
from the constitutional point of view. Moreover, my Honourable friend 
Mr. Jinnah has not given us one single reason w^hy the order should be 
changed. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member from Bombay desires that 
Demand No. 28 should be discussed first. He suggests in the first place 
that if possible it should be done by common consent. By common 
consent I believe he means the consent of a majority of the Members i f 
the House, Government and the Chair. So far as the Chair is concerned, 
it is always anxious and willing to meet the convenience of the House, 
No appeal from the Honourable Member is required for that purpose. 
If the Chair is convinced that the majority of the House desires a parti- 
cular course it is always willing to meet them. But the difficulty is, as 
suggested by the Honourable Member from Bombay, the difficulty raised 
by Government. If Government agree to the course proposed by the 
Honourable Member from Bombay and if the Chair is satisfied that a 
majority of the Members of the House desire t^iat course to be adopted, 
there cannot be the slightest difficulty, I find, however, that the Govem- 
meniv ^e not^ w the Honourable Member from Bombay on 

the ground stated by the Honourable the Home Member,. Under these 
cirqumBtances it is nk possible for the Chair to do anything in the matier. 
Of codtSe^ the Chair can hlways advi^ Goveinment tio reason- 
able In ® In this matter also I would advise them, 

it they are^ s^ Members of this House desire a ‘particular 

course to be thinks that 

the tmreafedhabfe thcr Hohise ha(s the remedy in 
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its own hands, and that is to adjourn every item when it comes for dis-^ 
•jcusfion by its vote and thus bring up Demand No. 28, for discussion* 
That is a remedy which Government know very well the noiinofficial 
Members have in their hands and I do not think that Gdverninent would 
be so unreasonable as to compel non-official . Members to resort to that 
course if the Government are satisfied that there is a strong feeling in the 
House to take up Demand No. 28 first. But the difficulty is to find out 
whether such a feeling really exists. That is the difficulty which faces 
both the Chair and the Government. {So7n6 Honourable Members : 
“Divide the House. Take the vote of the House. “) 

As regards the second point raised by the Honourable Member from 
Bombay, namely, if the Government do not give their consent to take up 
Demand No. 28 first, he has a right to make a motion in that behalf and 
divide the House on it, I am afraid I must rule against the Honourable 
Member. On non-official days the order of business is determined by 
ballot and the House has no power to change that order by its vote. Any 
Member in whose name any motion is put down according to the result 
of the ballot is entitled to move it in that order. That motion becomes 
the property of the House after it is actually moved and the House is then 
entitled to adjourn its further consideration. (Sir Hari Singh Oour: “That 
is on account of the ballot. “) Similarly on a Government day it is Gov- 
ernment who are in charge of the business of the day and th^ arrange the 
order in which that business is to be taken up. Once any motion set down 
is moved, it becomes the property of the House and further consideration 
of it could be adjourned by the vote of the House. It is, therefore, open 
to the Honourable Member from Bombay or any other Member of this 
House when the first Demand is moved to get up and say, “I move the 
adjournment of the debate on this Demand “ and to make similar motions 
with regard to subsequent Demands till Demand No. 28 is reached. But 
it is open to him or to any other Member of this House to move 
directly that any pailicular Demand be taken up first, for discussion. 
Therefore I rule that the motion of the Honourable Member from Bombay 
is out of order. 

M. A. jTinnah: Will you allow me to make my position clear? I 
entirely bow to your ruling. May I ask you. Sir, as soon as the Demand 
under Customs is moved, to give me pormission formally to move the 
adjournment of the consideration of that Demand, and I want tlie House 
to be divided on that in order to take a vote. That I am entitled to do 
according to your ruling, and I am prepared to do that and wait. 

Demand No. 16 — Customs. 

¥fie Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I beg to move: 

That a sum act exceeding Bs. 71,84,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
'Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during Chie year 
■ending the Slst day of march, 1027, in respect of * Gustoms 

A« Jklx^b: I formally move that the oonBideratiopi of iJiis 
motioA be adjcMmed. I do not wish to repeat anything wbicjb I have 
-^alrec^y add. I wSl only meet one point that the 

not corrected by the 1Soii6tiir|b}e ileiMberw 



iiirfe dSe; tliat^ why I wanted this 

bemand to be taken up first. (4n Honourable Member : 
€oiiyihce M There are aliiwi pfcher jfeonoiirsbla M who may 

want to knb^. i want to give the reason to the House quite frankly; 
We witoit to raise the questw^ of the general policy of the Government. 
W6 wknt to pass a vote of censure ^ on the Government and the most 
i^pkjpriate Grant for that will be tne Executive Council Grant. Sir, I 
will quote again the language of the Leader of the House and I will point 
Out that he himself recognised it by an arrangement. I will only read 
five lines of his speech last year. This is what he said: 

•' Sir, tbe Demand before the House is Demand No. 28 which deals with One of 
the miost important of the Demands, the tour expenses of the Governor Generate 
Council. That, Sir, has been made, certainly with the connivance, if not with the 
consent of the Government, the ground for the general examination of the policy of 
Oqveriunent. I have been told tliat the vote that has been moved by my Honourable 
friend, Pandit Mot ilal Nehru, is a vote of censure on Government and that it has been 
taken np as each on all sides of the House. The House has arraigned at its bar, under 
the name of the travelling expenses of the Governor General’s Council, the general 
policy of that body.”' 

That is the reason why I desire that this Grant should be taken up first 
and I w^ant to make that the beginning before I deal with the rest of the 
Grant before this House. I therefore insist upon this and shall certainly 
ask for a division of this House. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman: I do not propose to w^eary 
the House Avith a long speech on this motion for adjournment. If the 
occasion an ordinary one, I should be willing to meet the wishes of 
the inajorit v or a very considerable number of this House. This, hoW'ever, 
raises a question o^ considerable constitutional importance. My Honour- 
able friend says that he desires that a constitutional debate should take 
place on the travelling allowances of members of the Executive Coimcil. 
What he really intends to do is to endeavour to induce the House to 
refuse supplies and if that is the case, wdiat better opportunity lias he 
got than tlie Demand under Customs? He thinks he will get some 
tactical advantage by adopting the course he has in view. On the last 
ocension when I agreed to a change of the order of the Grants I must 
remind the House of the circumstances. It vras on the last day of the 
debate. It was the desira of the House that we should have a con- 
stitutional debate and I changed the order of one Grant only. If it is 
the desire of mv Honourablo friend to censure Government, be can satisfy 
it by rejecting the Customs rather than by refusing the travelling expenses 
of my Honourable colleagues. If it w’as a question of their salary, it 
might be another matter. Therefore, Sir, as the constitutional debate 
can take place just as easily on Grant No. 16, and as it is first on the 
list of business/ I oppose my Honourable friend's motion. 

Pandit MotilarHeliTii (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muhara- 
modan Urban) t H time that I make the position of this side of the 
House ch^nr. It k peirf^ctly irnmateriai to us what Demand for Grant 
is taken up firsts We are her© under a mandate to-day wuth clear and 
specific instiutrtiona and these will apply to any Demand that 

is put forward fiikt. Thei^fare, if any division is asked for on this ques- 
tiopi which is qifit© to us* we shall abstain from taking part 

in it- 
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Blpiii dLaadra Pal: I desire to say oxily oiie word osi^ 
and it is this. We want the Demand relating to the Exeontive 
to come first because, as my friend and leader Mr: 

^ discuss the general constitutional question, Hy H^OO^ 
tlie Home Member has assured us that that question ow be raised OB 
Customs also but we have our difficulties in regard to Customs. We do 
not want, I for one personally do not want, to throw out tbc whole 
Customs Demand. {An Honourable Member: t'or this sixnpla 

reason that the Government in that case may restore some and refuse to 
restore others. For this reason I think, it is only fair that we should be 
allowed an opportunity, as we had last year, of raising the constitutional 
issue not upon Customs or any other Demand but upon the particular 
Demand which has been referred to by my friend Mr. Jinnah. We Snow 
what is passing in the minds of my friends opposite, and the House ought 
also to understand the tactics of the Government — ^how they want to put 
us in a difficulty ; and I hope, understanding the tactics of the Govern- 
ment, the House will decide to support my friend the Honourable 
Mr. Jinnah. 

Sr. K. O. Lohokare (Bombay Central Division: Non-Miahammadan 
Bural): I am afraid the Treasury Benches have been putting us in a fix. 
The Honourable the Home Member has expressed the view that the ooB’- 
stitutional issue can be dealt with by a refusal of supplies. Does he wish 
to see the House throw out the whole Grant by putting the Customs 
Grant first? I should as well like to know if he considers a cut in the 
first Demand, the Customs Grant, sufficient to express the constitutional 
issue. I am sorry we are missing the issue. It is therefore extremely 
desirable that Government should do justice to the House and allow the 
Grant as requested by Mr. Jinnah to be discussed first; or else the Honour- 
able the Home Member puts the House and other Members in a position 
in which we have no other alternative but to refuse supplies. It is the 
Government who put us in that position. That is the warning I want 
to give him. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

** That the further discussion of this motion be now adjourned.’* 

The Assembly divided : 

AYE,S-~29. 

Hyder, T)r. L. K. 

Ismail Khan, Mr. 

Jeelani, Haji S. A. K. 

Jinnah, Mr. M. A. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Makan, Khan Sahib M. E. 

Mutalik, Sardar V. N. 

Neogy, Mr. K. 0. 

Pal, Mr. Bipin Ciwilra. 

Hamachandra Bao, Biwan Bahadttr M 
Sadiq Hasan, Mr. S. 

Talatuley, Mr, S. D. 

Venkatapatiraju, Mr. B. 

Vishindaa, Mr. Har<£an4rai. 

Yakub, Manly! Mnhamiiiad. 

♦Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 


Abdul Haye, Mr. 

Abul Kasem, Maulvi 
Ahmad Ali Khan, Mr. 
Aiyangar, Mr. K. Rama. 

Ariff, Mr. Yacoob C. 

Chanda, Mr. Kamini Kumar. 
I) as, Mr. B. 

Datta, Dr. S. K. 

Beshmukh, Mr. R. M. 
Oha^anfar Ali Khan, Raja. 
Ghose, Mr. S. C. 

Ghulam Abbas, Sayyad. 
Ghulam Bari, Khan* Bahadur. 
Gout, Sir Hari Singh. 
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,A]>did Nwrali i^r StIilbMda. 
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jyuram Hussain, Prrncs A. M. M. 

BaJliai, Mr. K. 6. 

Bhore, Mr. J. W. 

.Blaolc^t^ 1^6 Honourable Sir BaaX 

Bray, Sir Deim. 

Burden, Mr. B. 

Oalveri, Mr. H. 

'Clow, lilr. A. G. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Dalai, Sardar B. A. 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. .. 

Cidney, Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. 

Cordon, Mr. E. G. 

Craham, Mr. D 

Healell,^ Mr. J. 

Hira Sin^h Brar, Sardar Bahadur 
Cantain. 

Hudson, Mr. W. F. 

Hussan^ly, Khan Bahadur W, Ml 

Innes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 

Jatw, Mr. K. a 

The motion was negatived. 

Pandit Motllal Kehru: Sir, this is the third and the last occasion in the 
life of this Assembly for Honourable Members to treat the Treasury 
Benches with the annual feast of grievances. 

The HonouraUe Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I rise to a point of order. I 
would like to know whether the Honourable Member is moving the motion 
which does not stand on the paper, of which we have only had recent 
notice, that the demand be omitted. I feel that I am entitled to object 
to that motion being put, in view of the fact that we have had such short 
notice and the result of its being carried would be that the questions 
that are raised in the other motions that had priority over it would not be 
discussed ; and in particular I should be left not knowing why Es. 101 
was to be cut owing to the inefficient administration of Cust>oms. I think 
i.hat is not a position in which I should be left. 

Mr* President: I think the Honourable Member is making a general 
statement as to the position of his party, in regard to all the Demands for 
Grants. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Then he is not moving the motion? 

Pandit Motilal Mehru: No, I am not moving the motion. Sir, I was 
talking of the annual feast of grievances which is provided by the vicious 
system of government under which we have the misfortune to live, and 
I was going to say that this is the third and the last occasion in the life 
of this Assembly which gives an opportunity to Honourable Members to 
provide that feast for the delectation of the Treasury Benches. Sir, the 
system itself is a perennial grievance, and therefore it is not necessary 
for this House to pick and choose from among the Demands which have 
been laid before us. As I i»^^ to the House, We are here to-day 
under a mandate. Our insiruotiems are quite clear and precise, and it 
is under these instructions that X crave your indulgence to permit me to 
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Lloyd. Mr. A. H. 

M^baiVTbe Bev. Dr. E. M. 

M^tra, Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Muddunaif, The Honoarable Sir 
Alexander. 

Mohamad Ismail, Khan Bahadur 
Saiyid. 

Naidu, Bao BaHadur M. O. 

Neave, Mr. B. B 
Owens, Lieut. -Col. F. 0. 

Rahman, Khan Bahadur A. 

Baj Narain, Bai Bahadur. 

Rau, Mr. P. R. 

Reddi, Mr. K. Yenkataramanak 
Roffey, Mr. E. 8. 

Sarda, Rai Sahib M. Harbilas. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur 8. N. 

Singh, Raja Ra^unandan Prasad. 
Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Vernon, Mr. H. A. B. 
Vijayaraghavacharyar, Sir Tiru- 
valangadi. 

Wajihuddin, Haji. 



[Pandit Motilal Nehru.] 
make a statemeni. We have on the 

m the discusBion on the Bud^t. We told tha^ British Gp^rhhjten^^ 
Mused ^ to be consenting paities to the administration which h 
fpi^ced upon against our will* We took the opportunity to PPUy,^y ^ 
message to the people , of /the tJnited Kingdom that, Unless that system 
was changed according to the wishes of the people India, th^ Wptild 
be no contentment- in this country. That message, Sir, has so fat heon 
unheeded; and the latest utterances of high and responsible Members of 
the Government have shown the utter futility of any further ^^tion that 
can be taken in this House. W"e come here to-day under a do^ito ihandate 
to deliver to the Government the message of the Indian National Con- 
gress. For that purpose we avail ourselves of the rules of procedure, and 
I take the liberty to rise on the motion which has been made by my 
Honourable friend, Sir Basil Blackett. The message of thb Indian 
National Congress to the Government and its mandate to us are embodied 
in this Resolution which was passed by the All-India Congress Committee 
only the day before yesterday: 

“This meeting, having taken into consideration the pronouncements :made ini the 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly by the Governor General and the Home 
Member and referred to in the Report of the Special Committee, is of opinion tljat 
the insistence of the Secretary of State and the Government of India on full co-opera- 
tion by the representatives of the people under existing conditions clearly domousUrates 
the intention of the Government to coerce the nation into abject submission without- 
making any advance on the present vicious system of Government. The Committee 
therefore has no option but to adopt the recommendations of the Special Committee 
and to call upon the Swarajist Members of the various Legislatures to follow the course 
laid down in the Resolution (herein quoted) of the Indian National Congress passed 
at Cawnpore. 

* This Committee hereby calls upon the S^varaj Party in the Assembly to leave their 
seals after raising the constitutional issue once again on the first motion on the 8th 
March. This Committee hereby calls upon the Swarajist Members of all the Legislatures 
to conform to the other directions contained in the said Resolution of the Congress 
and to engage themselves in carrying out the programme hereinafter laid down b" 

I need not trouble the House with tlie programme which has been 
laid down, and coniine myself to the mandate which I have just read. 
We are here to act on that mandate, and you wdll soon hear, Sir, that 
wo are acting on the rest of the programme. I crave the indulgence of 
the House to state briefly wdiat has led to the action w^e are taking. As 
T have said, we took part in the budget debates of the last two years. 
We did this on the time-honoured principle of grievances before supplies''. 
The Treasury Benches replied by piling up upon us all the ol)loquy and 
ridicule which they could, for presuming^ to use a weapon which we had 
not the strength to wield. After subjecting generations of the people to 
a long-contfinued process of emasculation, they took a cruel delight in 
reminding them that they w^ere helpless and could not enforce their rights 
as free men could do. Well, Sir, we admit that at present we cannot; 
the Government are welcome to derive such consolation as they may from 
that fact and to gloat over our helplessness. They are Welcome to jubilate 
over their own shame. But however much w© may be enfeebled in body, 
our soul, tormented as it is, has never been and will never be kined l 
Your much-boasted B^towis are not acceptable to us, and we shail 'n^^^ 
have them: W so before they came into operation.^ W refused' 

to^have anything to do with them when they were first put into Opertitn:^ 
The Qovertmient replied by reptesffion and oppression of' an uiiprecedeiit^' 
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tmagnitude. During the first period of the operation of the so-ealled 
Beforms, thousands of our best men were ruthlessly locked ilp in jails 
tinder various pretexts. They bore it all patiently and courageously. 
Then came the second period. Some of those who had abstained frotn 
coming into the Coimcils during the first period made up their minds to 
enter them when the second period began. This they did with the double 
•object of testing the bona fides of the Government and showing their 
determination not to rest till they achieved what was their due. And 
what did they do? I, who was honoured by those who entered the 
Assembly by being elected as their Leader, began by making this humi- 
liating confesson to the House. What I said was : 

“ We have come here to do something which we have not been doing so far. Sir, 
we have come here to offer our co-operation, won-co-operators as we are, if you will care 
to co-operate with us. That is why we are here."' 

I call this a humiliating confession advisedly and I wish I could convey 
to the House even a very faint idea of what I felt when I uttered tho^e 
words. But the words were well-considered and carefully w^eighed before 
they were uttered. The humiliation involved w^as of my own seeking. 
I sought it and I got it. But the tragedy conveyed no lesson to the un- 
feeling, stone hearts of the bureaucracy. They rejoiced at what they 
considered our weakness and tried to rub it in. But they failed to tjike 
note of the sentence wdiich followed the one that I have just read. It 
runs thus : 

“ If you agree to have it ** 

— referring to co-operation— 

we are your men. But if you do not, we shall like men stand upon our rights and 
continue to be non-co-operators,** 

Sir, the oo-operation we offered has been contemptuously rejected and 
it is time for us to think of other ways to achieve our object. I shall not 
trouble the House wnth the details of what follow^ed. Tliey must be fresh 
in the memory of Honourable Members. First came a departmental 
inquiry and then another more or less public, which is known as the 
Muddiman Inquiry. The last inquiry culminated in a Majority and a 
Minority Eeport. These reports have been the subject of consideration 
and important pronouncements by responsible Members of the Govern- 
ment, by the Secretary of State, the Governor General and by my friend, 
the Honourable the Home Member. Tliey have been fully discussed in 
this House and the Resolution of the 8th of September last was the result 
of the deliberations by this House, ^hen, Sir, w^e waited and waited. 

were told from time to time that the matter was receiving the great 
consideration, the careful thought, that it deserved and that in the fulness 
of time the Secretary of State and the Governor General would announce 
their final Now, up to the 21st of January last, my Honopi*- 

able Merd the H<^e Member; when he answered ceHaln questions, Was 
in the same waiting frame Of ^ The question asked of him by Mr. 

Wilt the Oqverwineai kindly state whst coi^lueinna, if any, they have errWed at 
the amen^i^nt the Leipslative AesemH on the ^ Beptiitiher 

oil the Bepori f Have they 8!^t any desnateh tp the 

ithn- the'' tal^ , ■ 
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^ere were other questions of the satne kind. 1 have read one to ahioW; 
the nature of them all. I will now read the answer given by the Honouir^ 
able the Home Member. He answered all these questions together. Ho* 
said: 

“As was stated by His Excellency the Governor General in his valedictory speebli 
on the occasion of the dissolution of the first Council of State, it was and rexnains th0> 
intention of the Government of India to formulate their conclusions on the debater 
in both Houses on the Keforms Inquiry Committee. No despatch to the Secretary of 
State has yet been issued, and though the subject has been discussed the Government 
of India are not yet prepared to arrive at a decision on a matter of the greatest 
importance, on which it is essential that the Government should have ample time for 
the fullest consideration.” 

Sir, this was in answer to the question which was asked as to what was 
being done on the Eesolution passed by this House and the matter is 
here said to be ‘*of the greatest importance on which it is essential that th©; 
Government should have ample time for the fullest consideration'*. lt> 
would strike the ordinary reader, as it struck this House at the* 
time, that the Government were yet in the early stages* of their 
consideration of this matter, this most important matter, and thai 
the “ ample time that was required would extend to some 
months. But what do we find? In less than a month, the* 

matter came up before the Council of State, and there a Swarajist 
Member, Seth Govind Das, moved an amendment to the Resolu- 
tion of the Honourable Mr. Sethna asking for a Royal Commission earlier 
than at the time appointed in the Statute. The amendment of the Honour* 
able Seth Govind Das was that action be taken by the Government on the* 
Eesolution of the Assembly at the earliest possible moment. Now, what 
was it that my friend, the Honourable the Home Member, said in that. 
House? I will only read one passage which is enough for my purposes. 
He said: 

“ On this amendment I am in a position to give the considered opinion of the* 
Government of India.” , 

Remember the amendment was to take action under the Eesolution passed 
by the Assembly not only on the 18th of February 1924 but also that of 
the 8th of September 1925. On the 2l8t of January the Government were 
in deep meditation, engaged in consulting the members of the British 
Cabinet, and they did not know where they were. But on the 18th of 
February the mind of the Government was made up on this amendment 
which was none other th«an the Resolution passed by this Assembly. The^ 
Honourable the Home Member said: 

“I am in a position to give the considered opinion of the Government India.. 
It was brought forward in September. We considered it then and we put forward the" 
provisional opinion of the Government of India then. We have considered it since then, 
and after the debates in both Chambers I have authority to say that the Govemmeht 
of India are unable to make any such recommendation to His Majesty^s Govemmeht m* 
the terms of the amendment.” 

(An Honourable Memier; ‘‘Shame.”) Within thia short period of lesv 
than a month, the Oovemment of India came to the final oonctusioil oa 
that Eesolution. "^at they were unable to achieve in six monUis was- 
accomplished in this period of less than a month. Can the aniiw given- 
on th#^^lst January, examined in the light of the statement made on the 

1 . M 18th of Fefeniaty, he called an honest one? le H oone«riyii9ble: 

^ that the Qpy^ment were absolutely blank W the^-^ 

JaiiuaiV «^d s^e ne^ Ught suddenly dawned upto them - 




tibfftj^ C,d^ll ^ M CiBou 

%m mS pxiy ,, :tny[ \mivq[ njurj) ai^jt uo 

d^qw^M i>iq^J>wuo}j uy) iJtwji tr p^t^s s^ou jo 

Xtt'i^Ainj/f iduoiOQ «vjj ^q^iU‘1 eq^ pio^ ^ou 8«q 0q !^«tf4 £m iiqjsspd 
tio£ uiot{-4i t^suiuJsw UBULi^jf^unoo « *u«\uiJ4|dniOO iLddO jnoi :^Cq ^oquosep 
U9Bq 9ABq 8!^u^pdOd4UB asaqj, 'S)aepoo9^aB jnoi Aioiiq oai puB s^uepeo 
siq Aq pe^pnC bi uuui iUOAa asntsoaq *£i{j[^ •lUipjt pil{i(0|| ttpitVf 

iAOuq %oa pip e^V •aqu'^s-joi^unq uo {^ueAk 
£d\{^ iqAi aiBidxa ^on pip i^Qqj, :»8ipt|a ipras XfS ^V^^M ^^ 3 i 

^aoi^quiujoQ sfiBf dq(). ojojaq aAH^ AUBAinj^ |aao{OQ qoiqAv eouepiAo eqi^ 
uioij: asnog siqij ui ptjoj 'fO«ajps:a jo SuruBaui &i{% SBAi ‘saqoueg- 

quauiiuaAOQ aq^ o^ i^addB qiAi Satq^ou (jBqf abb j uoq{|: ‘pauoii^BOUb fit i^Bq'4 
JI (,/uot48an5 >, :^ 9 qou 9 Q ^mmujLdaof) uo ^oquiof^ diqvAnouoji 

uy) *pa|oafqus eaa^ siiuai^ap aq^ qaiq^A o^^ j^uam^Baai^ ^aiuo a4^^ 

-qi eq!^ o*^ P^>I180 sb.a uoi^jua^^-^B qaiqli m ABp aaq)0 aq^^ A[UO ^uaiuujuoCpB 

^o aoi:^oui b passed asnou siqj^ sqBf ui i^ui^joj qr^ aje Bipuj |o suos 
asoqj, sqeC ui |eu:^ :^uoq:^{-Ai eipuj jo suos (^8a[qoa aq^^ jo auios dii Sui;^ 
•'4uqs passed ssAi aoueuipjQ uy 441 jo 41014 ^say: aqi sbai ^eq^;^ jaMod 
04U1 aiuea ^uaiuuaaAo^ jnoqBT[ ^44 aaojaq 4sai JiSuiaq 040; auiea A’^quiassy 
siqjj ’aaop aAeq Aaq4 4eq.\i si siqj, *SAie[ ssapwe^ su paquosap A{4dB 
uaaq OAuq qaiq^A uoi4Boyi4jaa Aq saib^ passed OAeq Aaqj;, ‘asnou siq4 ui 
t9i4Uo(:Bui 4Bajx^ Aq passed aiaAi 4eq4 8[qg; aq4 ‘asnojg; siq4 jo suoi4tqo8ajj 
pajapjsuoo aq; *asnoH siq4 |<> suomido aq; pa4nop j(jpa4ea(laj aAeq Aaq; ;Bq; 
SI 41 SAjasap o; auop aAuq 4uauiuaaAO£) aq; ;eqAV. omoo o; aoi;ej:ado-oa 
ajoui — auioa o; sSinq; aa;;aq jo uiixs e se A[uo uaqe; sum ;i ;nq o; paxiajaj 
aAsq I 8aouej[a;;n aq; ui paSpaiMouqoB uaaq seq siqj, •^uauiujaAOij 
aq; 0; asnoH aq; jo uoi;oa8 siq; Aq uaAa uaAiS Ajpa;;ruipB sbav ‘qems 
jaAamoq ‘iiot;ejado-oo jo ajaseaui y ^pueuiap Aaq; uoi;ejLado-oo fpij 
aqa aAjasap o; Suiq;Au« auop ;uauiuaaAor) aq; aAe|j -sn jo; auop aq 
ppiOAi jaq4jn} Suiq40u ‘puiui jo auiuij aAissiiuqns 4Bq4 ut saAfasjno 4nd 
oAi ssajuii ‘op 04 sn pp; 4uauiuj[aAO£> aq; se Buiop pue ‘inurap Aue 400 
•qaiAi suuojag; asaq; jo siie4ap aq; qe SuiqaoAi jo asuas aq; ui uoi4Bjado-oo 
480 qnj aq; sbai ;i ssajun ‘;eq; paaa;eajq; aaaM a^ •pa;oadx9 seAi aaom 
puB ajom paxiajaj aAeq j qoiqAA o; saouej:a;;n aq; ui ;aA pue a|qissod 
SBAi ajoui ou ;eq; aibs Aaq; iaas ;ou p|noo Aaq; ;Bq; ;oa raas ;ou qiAi oqAi 
asoq; sb puqq os auou ;na[ *;uiod Sujjpsajq aq; o; a;Bjado-oa o; A;TOBdBD 
jno p0uiBj;s aAi ‘Jig ‘SutAbs uib j ;BqAi ;no jBaq Aidure qiAi 8aa;;;ui 
*raoQ 8;i }o puB asnoH aq; jo sSmpaaaojd aq; jo s^jodai aqx ‘saoi;ip 
•1*00 Sui;spca japtm jo ajqBdBO ajB s;sifBj[BAig a.A ;Bq; noi;Bjado-oo ;s9qnj 
aq; o; $;anoiuB ;t ;Bq; Abs j ^asnog siq; ut Suiop uaaq OABq oai ;Bq^ 
;i SBAi ;BqAi puy -xuaq; pa;oafaJ ;uauiajaAO{) •aoT;Bjado-oo a|qiunouoq 
joj suua; snoaauaS pajago sbq -g; *q jpj 9;Bt aqx ’uoi;Ba0do-oo qn| 
o; pBoa aiq; uo xuaq; q;iAi oS o; osnoH ©q; 40 uoi;oas siq; joj 9[qTSSod Bi 
;t jbj AAoq qaAi Aj 9 a Aiouq ;uauiuaaAO£) aq; puB iuaapqqa ;oa ajB aM ‘jig 
■^\noA joj op UBO oAi 0JOUI ;BqAi japisuoo qiM q/a uaq; puB Afpi; sn q;m 
a;BJado-OQ ,, : sbai a;oa Aa3[ aq; qaiq^A 40 pUB fBjau90 axmx^xoQ aq; Aq piw 
a;B;g jo AjB;aj09g aq; Aq auii; o; aun; U10J4 paounouuB uaaq pBq suoimdo 
;Buoi8tAOid JO axuBu aq; japun qoiqAA suoisioap atuBs-jias aq; a;i»4A Aa^ 
^,saoi8{oap aq; aaaAA ;BqAA ptry ^jas^Btu aq; ut suoisioap jBug: o; atuoo oq 
tuaq; paiqBua qoiqAA Aaanjqa^ q;9X aq; puB a;Bp*;^[; ttaeAA;9q iBAJafBf 

XtT® •BOJStvim ao xsyj-^^ V 
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the courage to deny that Colonel Mulmny was instrtieted to # lyfci|f 
and perjured report? There are those instructians in blEck and white Aiild' 
you now, behind the back of an Englishman, your own countijman/^^l^ 
the audacity to say that he is a liar. (Cries of ** Shame.") I know that 
in order to maintain your grip on this country you will do anythingf yoor 
will go to any length; you will even desert your own countrymen. 

Now, what are the other favours bestowed by you upon India? There 
was first the Lee loot. After taking the Lee loot, you gave some eye- 
washes. An announcement was made the other day by His Estcellency 
the Commanderdn-Chief of a Boyal Indian Navy. It seemed indeed to be 
something very grand to have the Iloyal Indian Navy that was coming to 
us even before our right of entering the Army was conceded, even before 
the Skeen Committee had succeeded in exploring avenues for the supply 
of ten men from the whole length and breadth of India to fill ten 
vacancies — not in the Commissioned ranks, but for training at Sandhurst ; 
they were hard put to find these ten men; but they find no difficulty in 
making an announcement that India is to have a Boyal Naw of its 
own. Well, yes; just as India has an Army of its own; and wmen you 
look at the terms of the announcement and work it all out, God only 
knows whether within a hundred years we will have even a tenth part of 
that Navy manned by Indians. That is the announcement. 

Then there is the Boyal Commission on Agriculture. A very tempt- 
ing announcement indeed. In a country w^hich has agriculture as its 
staple industry, and depends solely upon it, anything to improve the 
industry would be welcome news to all classes of the public. Of course 
the Commission is coming. We shall know what good it will do when it 
has come and gone; but we know enough from the reservation of matters 
which are not to be within its jurisdiction to foresee that it is not to be 
.anything very grand or a thing which will carry us very far. 

Sir, I do not propose to go into other matters. They have been fully 
discussed on the floor of this House. I do not wish to exhaust the list 
of the grievances of the public or of the wrongs inflicted by the Govern- 
ment. They are all to be found in the reports of the debates in this House 
and are public property, but I should like to call attention to one passage 
in the statement which was made by Lord Birkenhead in the House of 
Lords, the famous statement on the Eeforms. That statement has been 
fully discussed on the floor of this House, and quoted from in the speeches 
of the Governor General delivered from time to time, and His Excelleney's 
Inaugural addresses in this Assembly and in the Council of State. I 
do not wish to comment on those speeches to-day, but I do wish to notice 
this remarkable passage occurring in the speesfch pf Lord Birlcjsnh^d. He 
eays : 

** We shall not be divei^ted from its high obligations 
--»4iigh obligations of what? Of the Preamble to the Act— • 

** We shall not be diverted from its high obligations by the tactics of restless 
itnpatiencei The door of acceleration is not open to menace; stlli less chii it be stpimed 

Violence *•- 

Hear, hear ’V ftom the Government Benoli;es.)r 
well for Lord Birkehhead to have thundered 
for"' -ihe' ' B^nche^: " ■ io , , igjpleud, ' 
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liear’*, but who in the world ever tried to accelerate i^f^rma by men^e, 
4>y threat or by violence? You will say there are criminal conspiracies, 
secret conspiracies and secret societies; Surely when Lord Biricenhead 
made that statement he was making it on the demand by this House, and 
can it by any stretch of reasoning be said that that demand was accom- 
panied by any kind of threat or menace? As for the existence of anarchi- 
cal societies, I do not feel it necessary to go into that question to-day. I 
have gone into that question fully, and I only warn you that if you do not 
take care, you will find the whole country from end to end honeycombed 
by these anarchical societies. Sir, violence of any sort, as you know, so 
far as my party is concerned, does not enter our ethics. We resort to no 
menace or threat. We know the great power that this Government wield. 
We know our own weaknesses. We know that in the present state of the 
country, rent as it is by communal discord and dissensions, civil disobe- 
dience, our only possible weapon, is not available to us^ at present. But 
we know also that it is equally unavailing to us to remain in this Legisla- 
ture and in the other Legislatures of the country any longer. We go out 
to-day not with the object of overthrowing this mighty Empire. We know 
we cannot do so even if we wished it. We go out in all humility with the 
confession of our failure to achieve our object in this House on our lips. 
We should indeed have done so much earlier, but the superior diplomacy 
and tactics of the Government put us off from day to day. We never be- 
lieved in their professions, but we did not wish to put ourselves in the 
wrong, and we waited till a clear answer to our demand was forthcoming. 
It has now come clear and crisp from my Honourable friend the Home 
Member. There is no more use for us here. "We go out into the country 
to seek the suffrage of the electorates once more. We do not give up the 
fight We fully agree in the sentiment contained in the lines misquoted 
by Lord Birkenhead in the statement to which I have just referred. They 
are quite opposite but not in the sense in which Lord Birkenhead used 
them. They run thus: 

“ He either fears his fate too much 
Or his deserts are small; 

WtK» dares not pnt it to the touch 
To win or lose it all.** 

We have no misgivings either about our fate or our desertsieand we go forth 
into the eountry to put it to the touch to win or to lose it all.* We feel 
that we have no further use for these sham institutions, and the least we 
can do to vindicate the honour and self-respect of the nation is to get out 
of them and go back to the country for work. In the country we will try 
to devise those sanctions which alone can compel any Government to grant 
the demands of the people. We hope and trust that the nation will give a 
suitable reply to the truculent rejection of our demands and will send us 
again in l^ger numbe^ with a strc^er mandate, and, God willing, with 
sanction for fulfilling its aspirations and enforcing its commands. 
TOese ^ the few remarks. Sir, that I wished to make in order to make 
the position of the Swaraj Party clear* I now beg your permission to with- 
draw, and I call upon all Swarajist Members of this House to follow me* 

(On the conclusion of his speech Pandit Motilal Nehru and all the Mem- 
Of the Swaraj Party walked out the Chamber m a body.) 

BoiidiiraUe Sir ^amider Xnddlman; Sir, I do desire to know if 

'House— I- sfee. hoiia-teivir^fthe 
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[Sir Alexander Muddiman.] 

lie has made before finally leaving this House. He has said that he Is 
going to take his desert, but, Sir, I fear greatly that he is going into the 
desert. It is to me a matter of considerable regret that in future these 
debates, and my own life in particular, will not be enlivened by remarks^ 
from the opposite Benches. However, as a sincere well-wisher of India, 
I cannot help feeling that no good has been done to the cause which so 
many have at heart. Sir, I am old enough to remember many exoduses. 
I cannot indeed remember the exodus from Egypt, but I do remember the 
exodus from the Calcutta Corporation. My Honourable friend, the Honour- 
able Mr. Pal, also probably recollects that. I am one of those who believe* 
that very little is done by exodus. I prefer to rely on Genesis. 

Diwan Bahadur T« Bangachariar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan 
Urban); Except perhaps the exodus to the hills. 

fhe Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Exodus to the hills. Thatr 
Sir, is a form of travelling I always enjoy as far as possible. Last year the 
House was somewhat unkind in endeavouring to deny me the travelling 
allowance to go there . . • . 

Mr. Bipin Ohandra Pal: That exodus to which you referred, Sir * . . ♦ » 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: It is essential that I should 
make a few remarks on this question of refusal to further aid the House or 
aid the Government in its deliberations. My Honourable friend the Pandit, 
whose benevolent countenance I shall miss very much indeed, has gone out 
and has deprived this House of two very definite immediate services which 
I hoped he would have placed at our disposal. The one is the speech which 
we had all been waiting for on the Frontier Eesolution and the other is 
his assistance in the South African debate. We are deprived of that. 
Sir, and I think many of the Members of the House will feel some distress 
on that account. 

Maulvi Muhammad Takub (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Midiam- 
madan Kural) : They will return if the contingency arises. * 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I do not know whether my 
Honourable friend is more in the secrets of the Party than I am. I under- 
stood the withdrawal was definite. 

Maulvi Muhammad Takub: That is in the Eesolution passed at Cawn- 
pore. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable friend seems 
to know more than I do. I endeavour to collect what information I can 
from speeches delivered in this House. Now, Sir, it was said that those 
who now unfortunately have left us lonely— and I feel lonely— left us be- 
cause they had decided to come in for two reasons— (I) to test the good 
faith of Government and (2) to tender co-operation. Sir, was that the lan- 
guage that was employed when they entered these Legislatures? 

(At this stage, Eai Sahib Harbiias Sarda came aidd occupied one 
seats vacated by the Swarajists.) 

Mr. PresMi^t: Order, order. No Honotirrfile sEbuld bbe^u 

any of the Benches just vacated vjdtbont the 
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]2at flallili X. Hftrbllas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara: General) : I came here 
at the request of the Secretary of the Legislative Assembly. He asked m^ 
to occupy tiiis seat, and therefore I came here. 

Hr. L. 0td!iam (Secretary, Legislative Department): A personal ex- 
planation is due from me, Sir. The Honourable Member is deaf and I 
thought he might temporarily take that seat. 

(Rai Sahib M. Harbilas Sarda then vacated the seat he had occupied on 
the Swarajist Benches.) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am sorry, Sir, that your 
ruling should deprive at least one Member of the House of the^ pleasure of 
listening to me. When I was interrupted I was developing the point that 
in the speech w'e have just listened to, it was said that the Party in ques- 
tion entered this House for a double purpose, one of testing the good faith 
of the Government and the other of co-operating, or at any rate co-operating 
within limits. Sir, rny recollection of these matters is always doubtful and 
I fear to attempt to state facts without verifying them. But my impres- 
sion, which I think will be confirmed by the recollection of other Members 
of this House, is that the avowed object with which the entry was made 
into the Councils was to destroy and not to construct. I recognise, and I 
recognise with interest, that it is impossible to associate with a House of 
this kind without developing constructive tendencies. I was extremely in- 
terested to see that constnictive work has been done in spite of those who 
said that nothing would induce them to do that work. It is by that. Sir, 
that advance will be made. 1 speak as a sincere friend of India — I at any 
rate and my bureaucratic friends who to my mind consider the best interests 
of India, — desire to see this constitution worked to its full. It is in my 
judgment the only w^ay by which you will advance. It has been admitted 
to be the only way, and you cannot, in my judgment — right or wrong — go 
by any other path, and I should rise under a feeling of extreme discourage- 
ment to-day did I not recollect that we are too close, too near to examine 
these matters critically. We are inclined to attach too much importance 
to what will be described, I fear, as a contemptuous gesture but will finally 
be regarded as merely a pose, an attitude. We must take a broader view. 
We must endeavour to look at these things from a somewhat more distant 
standpoint. What are the fa^is? In the first Assembly we had none of 
that brand of thought. In the second Assembly, w^hat have we? For 2^ 
years, till the very verge of the dying of the Session, we have this Party 
with us and I have not the faintest doubt that if all tlie sheep come hack 
from the wilderness, they w'iU be wdth us in the third Session till the last 
day of that Session. My Honourable friend behind me interrupts, * ‘They 
will walk out '*. No, Sir. Thev wWl not walk out. They will remain and 
they will co-opemte, and by doing that, they wdll have made the first ad- 
vance, the first real step, towards the goal which all of us have so much at 
heart. 

(Pandit Madnn Mohan Malaviya then rose in his place.) 

Hr, Priflldaiit: Does the HonourfiA>le Member desire to speak on this 
motion? 

Sir Stsgll Ctoiir {Gentrsl Provincefl Hindi Divisions : N<mwMnh!ain«*> 
madim) motion before the Hcmisew 
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Mr. President: There is the motion moved by^ the EtoaMe 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Non* 
Muhammadan Eural): I beg to ask, Sir, whether I am entitled to offer 
any observations on the observations which have been made by tiVo Sfem- 
beih of this House, Pandit Motilal Nehru and the Honourable Sir Alextodet 
Muddiman. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member may speak. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I understood, Sir, that Pandit Motilal Nehru asked 
your permission, as a matter of special consideration to him, that he should 
be allowed to make a statement and withdraw from this House. I submit, 
Sir, that we can only raise the constitutional question on the Executive 
Grant and I have already given notice of a motion to that effect. There- 
fore, so far as this particular Grant is concerned, there is no motion on the 
paper which seeks the rejection of that Grant. 

Mr. President: Order, order. No motion for the rejection of that 
Grant is necessary. The Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru has set the 
ball rolling and it is open to any other Member to follow it up. If the 
Members choose to follow it up and discuss the constitutional issue, they 
will not be entitled to raise the question again on any other motion. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Sir, it is a matter of pain to me that 
I should have to speak at this moment on the issue that has been raised. 

I should have preferred not to do so. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: On a point of order, Sir. I should 
like your ruling what constitutional issue we are discussing. We are dis- 
-cussing, as far as 1 know, the proposal for a certain number of lakhs to b© 
granted for Customs and there is no motion on that motion for its rejection, 

Mr. President: Honourable Members are entitled to follow up the 
constitutional issue raised by Pandit Motilal Nehru without any motion in 
that behalf. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: According to the practjge, Sir, you must state in your 
motion for a cut or rejection or omission the ground on which you will raise 
the debate. I do not find anything on the agenda. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Sir, I am very sorry that 1 should have 
to speak on this motion, or rather on the observations which have been 
laid before this House by my Honourable friend Pandit Motilal Nehru and 
the Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman. I feel. Sir, that the remarka^ 
made by the Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru deserved to be taken in a 
better spirit than that in which they have been taken by the Honoumbla; 
the Home Member. It cannot be a matter of satisfaction to the Govern- 
ment or to the country that there should be such a sharp and serious 
difference between the representatives of the people and the Members of 
the Government. It cannot be a matter of coiigratulatic«i^: M 
ment that so many of those who joined this Council should consider il 
their duty now to retire from it. The Honourable the Home Member has 
■treats ihe''matter sbidewhat in a spirit 'of-- 
«e.xjQdus'i' of :B 0 me of :tlm .famous^ exoduses' m^ystory. But h^?©''iv6'.hiiw© 



very plain and simple facts before us. They have been harrated in a 
d^i;iified manner by Motilol Nehru which justify or 

M ^y rat^ o#er an expiration for the action which be and those who think 
^ith him have taken. In view of that statement I think Government ought 
seriously to consider how far they have by their own action given strength 
to t^ose jvho believe that the Government do not really want co-operation. 
I'he Honourable the Home Member questicHied whether the Swarajists 
came here with the object of co-operating. I consider that, in the face of 
the very clear statement made by the Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru on 
the first occasion when he put forward the demand for constitutional reform 
in this House, and which he repeated to-day, it is not open to any Mem- 
ber to raise a question about the motive of those who came in with him. 
They came to co-operate and they have given you the reasons why they feel 
that co-operation is now fruitless. They may be right, they may be wrong, 

I do not agree with all that they do, I do not agree with all the opinions 
they expressed; but they have placed before this Hoiise the reasons why 
they have not been able to continue to work here, and I submit that in this 
situation a responsibility is east upon tlie Government to consider whether 
they have done all that they should have done in order to satisfy public 
opinion. To-day these Members have left the House. They wuil go to the 
people to tell them that tliey have tried to work with the Goverarnent and 
that the Governmeiit have not responded to their co-operation. It is the 
dutv of the Goven'iment to consider whether, in view of the repeated 
demands of tliis House, tliey should not take such action jjs should satisfy 
the country. On the qucBtion of further reforms practically the entire 
body of Indian representatives in this House were united when the national 
demand was put forward in February, 1924. On the second occasion when 
the Majority lleport of the IMuddiman Committee was being considered, 
this House again expressed its opinion more fully by a largo majority. In 
the face of that expression of opinion by this House, what have the Govern- 
ment done to satisfy the people of this country ? I submit that the Govern- 
ment liave not done their duty, and that they ought to adopt a better 
attitude and treat the (*x|)ression of opinion sucli as we have liad from the 
Honourable Pandit ^lotilal Nehru and the a^dJon wliicli he and his Party 
have solemnly and seriously taken, in a better spirit if they w'ant to have 
the good o|>iiiion of the jicople of this country in carrying on administration 
here. 

Mr. President; Tlie Cliair regrets the circumstances which have neces- 
sitated the withdrawal from tliis Chamber of the largest yiarty in this House. 
Wh(>l}ier tlie crisis could liave been averted or not by tactful and wise 
luujdling is not a question on which the (/luiir is called upon to make any 
statement. The fact, Itowever, remains that the House ceases to he re- 
presentative in the sense in which it was intended to be by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, and it is for Govemment to considex bow far they should 
continue fliis House or not. Tliere is al)solutely no doubt that the Assem- 
bly, as it is constituted now, is merely there to register the decrees of the 
Executive Government. It cannot be anything else and therefore it is for 
Govemmtmt seriously to consider how long tliey should allow this House 
to function. But so long as it is allowed io function T would advise Govern- 
ment to bring forward only such business as is ab.sDlutely necessary for the 
purjiose of carrying on the administration and not to bring forward any 
controversial measures. The Chair has a duty to see that the machinery 
of the Govemment of India Act is not abused to the prejudice of the people 
of this country and for that purpose the Chair possesses sudSBcient powers in 
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4<be eltape of the adjournment of the House sine die <«■ in the shape nf ii<»> 
fusing to put any motion to the House. 1 hc^e and trust ihid) the Ootsata'* 
meat, will so act in cartying on the business Of this Assembly hereafter that 
the Chair will not be cconpelled to resort to its extramdinary powers. I 
think it is necessary in the present atmosphere, to adjourn this Hot»6 
to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the i$lock <hi Tuesday, tiie 
9th March, 1926. 





LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tuesday ^ 9th Marche 1986. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBEE SWOEN. 

Mr. Hubert Arthur Sams, C.I.E,, M.L.A. (Officiating Director General 
of Posts and Telegraphs). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Stoppage op Fast Passengee Trains at Baiiara Station on the 
North Western Eailway. 

1128. *Lala Dimi Ohand: I. (a) Is it a fact that all the trains except the 
mail trains used to stop at Barara, a railway station on the North Western 
Eailway, but that from October last the stoppage of fast passenger trains 
has been stopped? 

(6) Is it a fact that there is no waiting room or even passengers* shed 
lor the lower class passengers? 

(c) Is it a fact that lot of passengers getting down at this railway station 
have to go to Sadhora, a distance of 16 miles, and to Nahan, a distance 
of over 30 miles, by tongas? 

(d) Is it also a fact that the passenger trains stopping at that station 
arrive either in the evening or in the morning? 

(e) Is it also a fact that Barara is the only station for the passengers 
going to and coming from Sadhaura, an important town in the Ambala Dis- 
trict and Nahan, the capital of an important Indian State ? 

II. Are Government prepared to ask or suggest to the authorities con- 
cerned to continue to stop the fast passenger trains as before at Barara 
railway station? 

The Boiioufabla Shr Obarto dnea: Fast passenger trains cannot be 
expected to stop at every station, otherwise they would cease to be fast, 
and the Government mu^t leave it to the Bail way Administration to decide 
at what stations such trains should stop and at what stations they should 
not stop. But a copy of the Honourable Member’s question will be sent 
to the A^ent. 
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Hungee-Strike of State Peisonees m the Mandalay Jail. 

1129. ♦Mr, K. 0. Neogy: (a) When were Government first informed, 
about the hunger-strike of State prisoners in the Mandalay Jail, and by 
whom? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of all the 
messages they have received on the subject? 

(c) Did Government make any inquiries from the Local Government of. 
Burma regarding the causes of the strike? If so, on what date and when 
was the reply received? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the statement made by me in the House on the Ist March and 
to the communique issued by the Govenirnent of Burma, w'hich has 
appeared in the Press. As the Honourable Member is no doubt aware the 
strike at the Mandalay, Jail ceased on the morning of the 4th March. 

Geant of Aliowances to the State Peisonees at Mandalay foe 
Religious .Cebemonies. 

1130. *Mr. K. 0. Neogy: (a) How many representations were made by 
the State prisoners at Mandalay, to the local Jail officials or the Govern- 
ment of Bunna, on the subject of the Puja allowances; on what respective- 
dates were they made ; and what replies were given thereto by the said 
authorities ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Inspector-General of Prisons, Burma, informed 
the State prisoners at Mandalay that the Burma Government can merely 
make suggestions or recommendations, and that it is the Government of 
Bengal which finally sanctions the allowances and other expenditure of the- 
State prisoners? 

(c) Is it a fact that on the 25th of August, 1925, the Burma Govern- 
ment wired to the Bengal Government inquiring if the latter would sanc- 
tion a certain amount for the performance of the Durga Puja by the State 
prisoners at Mandalay; and that the Bengal Government wired back on the 
28th of August, 1925, to say that they declined to make any grant for the* 
purpose ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Chief Secretary to the Government of Burma 
wrote to the Jail authorities that in view of the decision of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, the Puja expenses should be met by the State prisoners 
themselves from their diet allowance? 

The Hcnourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) A representation was 
received on the 25th August, to which the reply eventually given was that. 
Government did not see its way to make any contributions from public 
funds towards religious ceremonies, particularly as adequate facilities were 
provided in the jail for the religious duties of the detenus. Meanwhile, as 
the Honourable Member is aware, the Superintendent of the Mandalay 
Jail had on verbal representations made by the prisoners, advanced sunas 
aggregating Rs. 500, Subsequent representations were made and rejected 
after a reference bad been made to the Government of Bengal. 

(b) I understand that the Inspector General did make a statement to 
the effect that the amount of allowances was ultimately decided by tbej 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal. 
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(c) THie Government of Burma communicate the prifioners* request to 
the Government of Bengal who refused it, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

{d) Orders were issued to the effect that the amounts expended should 
be recovered from the allowances of the prisoners. As the Honourable 
Member is aware the recovery was subsequently waived. 

Mr. K. G. Neogy: Were the representations referred to in clause ^a) of 
my question forw^arded to the Government of India by the local authorities? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I think so, Sir; but 1 should 
like to have notice of that question. 


Gbaxt of Allowances to the State Prisokees at Mandalay foe 
Eeligious Ceremonies. 

. 1131. ’•'llr. E. O. Veogy: (a) When was the Durga Puja celebrated by 
the State pxisoners^at Mandalay ; and when and from what source did the 
Government of India first come to know about the claim made by the said 
State prisoners for the Puja allowance? 

(b) Did the Government of India hold any communications with the 
Burma Government on the subject, if so, on what dates did they send these 
communications, and on what dates were the replies received? 

(c) Did any representations made by the State prisoners at Mandalay 
on the subject reach the Government of India; if so, what dates did they 
bear, and on what dates respectively were they received by the Govern- 
ment of India? 

Xbe Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) and (b). I refer the Hon- 
ourable Member to the statement made by me in the House on the 1st 
March. 

(c) One representation was received by the Government of India on the 
lltli Februaiy^ bearing the date 16th January, 1926. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Sir, may I put questions Nos. 1132 to 1137 standing 
in the name of Mr. C. B. Kanga Iyer? I have been authorised by him in 
writing to put these questions on his behalf. (Loud Applause.) 

Mr. H. Abmed: May 1 ask, Sir, whether my friend is representing in 
this Chamber the Swarajists who have w^alked out? {Cries of ** Order,* 
order 

Hefoet of Me. Patteeson on the Treatment of State Prisoners 
IN THE Mandalay Jail. 

1132. ‘‘‘Mr* K» O. Neogy (cui behalf of Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer): 1. Is it a 
fact that Mr. Patterson, Commissioner of Prisons, England, was asked by 
the Chief Secretary to the Buima Government to inspect the Mandalay 
Jail and to submit a confidential report about Ihe detenus there? 

2. Is it a fact that immediately on entering the ward of the detenus 
and before making any inquiries whatsoever he remarked as follows : 

Tea Are ireated better here than in any other part of the world # . .. . Afay 
I tako it that I have the pleasure of meeting eight of the most dangerous 
men in India?'* 

3. Is it a Ia6t that on his making the said remarks, be was told that 

detenus Were not and bad^^ W been brought to trial? 
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4. Is it a fact that in answer to certain questions put to hlmv Mr. 
Patterson confessed that he had not seen any jail outside Europe, and that 
there were no detenus in England? 

6. What was the object of Mr, Patterson’s visit? 

6. Has Mr. Patterson submitied any report to the Government regarding 
the said detenus at Mandalay? 

7, Are the Government going to publish the report? If so, when is tEe 
report likely to be out ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddixnan: Mr. Patterson is visiting and 
reporting generally on jails in Burma and the Local Government considered 
it desirable that he should visit the detenus so as to have first hand informa- 
tion as to the conditions under which they were restrained and also give 
Government the views of one entirely unconnected with jail administrathm 
as to the arrangements and comforts provided. Hetbas not made any 
formal report but has stated verbally that he regards the arrangements 
made as excellent. It is not proposed to issue any report on the subject. 
Government have no knowledge of Mr. Patterson’s conversation with the 
detenus. 

Grant of Allowances to the State Prisoners at Mandalay fob 
Religious Ceremonies. 

1133. '•'Mr. K. 0. Neogy (on behalf of Mr. C. S. Eanga Iyer): 1. Is it 
a fact that the Government refused to sanction any money for the perform- 
ance of Pujas by the State prisoners at Mandalay? If so, on what grounds? 

2, Is it a fact that they made a representation stating fhat in the Alipore 
Jail a sum of Rs. 1,200 per year is granted as allowance to the Chaplains 
attached to the jail for the benefit of Anglo-Indian prisoners there? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (1) 1 invite the Honourable 
Member ’s attention to the statement made by me on the 1st March. 

(2) Yes. 

Provision op Warm Clothing for the State Prisoners at 

Mandalay. 

1134. •Mr, K. 0. Heogy (on behalf of Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer): 1. Is it a 
fact that in December last the detenus at Mandalay asked Major Shepherd, 
the then Superintendent, to sanction expenditure on extra warm clothing 
required by the detenus? 

2. Is it a fact that Major Shepherd offered convict blankets (otherwise 
known as coolie blankets) to Mr. Bubhas Chandra Bose and other detenus? 

3. Is it a fact that Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose indignantly declined the 
offer and brought the matter to the notice of the Inspector-General of Prisons, 
Burma? Have any steps been taken thereon? 

The Houomhle Sir Alexandar Muddixnan : The question of the provision 
of w'artn clothing is under the consideration of the two Local Governments. 
Ae an emergency measure, a brand new jail made hospital blanket was 
offered by Major Shepherd to Mr. Bose who complained of the cold. He 
took offence at this and the matter was brought to the notice of the Inspec- 
tor General of Prisons, who was however satisfied ihat no offence was 
me^mt. The Local Government do not propose to take any further action. 
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Clothing Alwwances for the Sta'itj Prisoners at Mandalay. 

1135. E« 0. Heogy (on behalf of Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer) : 1. Is it a. 
fact that at the time of his last visit to Mandalay (viz,, in January, 1026), 
ihe Inspector General of Prisons, Burma, told the detenus there that the 
question of their allowance and decisions regarding their place of confinement 
rested with the Bengal Government and not with the Burma Government? 
Was that in direct conflict with the statements by Sir Hugh Stephenson 
recently in the Bengal Legislative Council? 

2. Will Government be pleased to state whether his version is true or 
that of the Inspector General of Prisons, Burma? 

3. Is it a fact that the allowance hir clothing of the said detenus has 
l)een exhausted, and that the detenus are without any funds for meeting 
their clothing requirements till August next? 

4. Is it a fact that the said detenus have made representations to 
Government for further grants for their clothing? Have any orders been 
passed on the said representations? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; (1) The Inspector General 
of *^risons made a statement to the effect that the amount of allowances 
and places of confinement were ultimately decided by the Government of 
India and the Government of Bengal. 

(2) I would refer the Honourable Member to the statement made by 
mo on tlie 1st March. 

(3) and (4). The clothing has been exhausted. The detenus have made 
reTuesentatioris in tlio matter and these are under consideration. 

! 

Inadequacy of the Allowances of the State Prisoners at 
Mandalay for the Pcrchase of Newspaters, Magazines, 

Toitj:t Reql'isites, Etc. 

1136, K. 0. Neogy (on behalf of Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer): 1. Is it a 
fact thaf an allowance of Ks. 7 per month has been made by Government 
to each detenu for the purchase of two newspapers, one magazine, toilet 
requisites, stationerv' and other articles which do not come upder the des- 
cripTion of clothing? Is it a fact that the Inspector General of Prisons, 
Burma, has admitted that it is impossible to meet the above requirements 
within Bs. 7? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The increase of the allow- 
anoe of Bs. 7 is being considered. 

Beduction in the Weight of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, a State 
Prisoner at Mandalay. 

1187, ’^Mr* Heogy (on behalf of Mr. C, S. Banga Iyer) : Is it a 

fact that Mr, SubhaB Chandra Bose's ureight has gone down and that his 
present weight is 166 lbs. ? 

The Hwoorhlilo^^S^ A^enandef^^^ M Mr. Bose^e present? wekht 

haf been roduced to 144 j pounds owing to his ha^dng been on hung^rstraie, 

^ fl; 0* Rsk the questions standing in the name of Mr. 

Amar mthmttrSh? - 
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Mii l^resident: Has the Honourable Member been authorized? 

Mr. S« 0. Ohofiie: He has authorised me in Writing. (Loud Applause.) 

AuraisGemeots for Filling the Officiating Vacancy op 

SrrEHINTENDENT OF THE GOVERNMENT TeST HoUSE AT AlilPUR. 

1138. ’"Mr. S. 0. Ghose (on behalf of Mr. Amar Nath Dutt): Is it a 
fact that the Superintendent of the Ghovernment Test House at Alipur is 
shortly going on long leave? If so, do the Government propose to appoint 
the Physicist of that office io act for him and appoint an Indian in place 
of the Physicist ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra; The reply to the first part 
of the question is in the affirmative. Government have decided to appoint 
the Physicist to officiate as Superintendent, Government Test House, dur- 
ing the absence on leave of the substantive incumbent and to entrust to 
him, as a purely temporary measure, the duties of the post of Physicist in 
addition to his own. 


Appointment of an Indian to OpFicUTti as vGhief Controller of 

Stores. 

1139. *Mp. S. 0. O-hoae (on behalf of Mr. Amar Nath Dutt): Is it a 
fact that the present officiating Chief Controller of Stores is shortly going 
on leave? If so, do the Government propose to appoint an Indian in his 
place? 

The Hom>urable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra; The reply to the first part 
of the question is in the affirmative and to the second part in the negative. 


Number op Indian Gazetted Officers who have resignfj) or been 

DISCHARGED FROM THE IndIaN StORES DEPARTMENT DURING THE 

PAST TWO Years. 

1140. ♦Mr. 8. O. ahoee (on behalf of Mr. Amar Nath Dutt) : Will the 
XSoyernment be pleased to state how many Indian gazetted officers appointed 
to the Indian Sfores Department have resigned or been discharged during 
the past two years? What were the qualifications of these officers? Is it a 
fact that some of them were practioaliy compelled to resign ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra ; One Indian gazetted officer 
appointed to the Stores Department was discharged during the last two 
years. Another such officer expressed his intention not to renew his agree- 
ment with the Government on its expiry, and having secured another 
apixiintment befcure his agreement terminated; he r^sipiad^b 
ment forthwith uhder Government. A third Indiah gasBd#ed c#oer resigned 
his appointment on the expiry of his period of probation. He had proved 
himself to be urmuited for the efficient performance of the duties of his post 
dhd was bfferedHhe Option ^^0 the appointment, ho 

A statement sboWiiog the qualifications of these the 

’table. 
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Qualifications. 

<(1) Of the Iiidiai) oiHcer who was discharged : 

M.Sc., Calcutta (1st Class). 

B.Sc. (London). 

Premchand Boychand Scholar. 

^2) Of the Indian officer who resigned after securing appointment el8e\ehere : 

B.Sc., Calcutta. 

B. Met. , Sheffield. 

Studied Metallurgy in London and Sheffield. 

^3) Of the Indian officer who resigned on the expiry of period of probation : 

Graduate in Science, Allahabad University. 

B.Sc. (Honours), Engineering (Civil, Mechanical and Electrical) of the 
University of Glasgow. 

A.M.I.C.E. of London. 

Associate Member of the Institute of Engineers and Shipbuilders, Glasgow. 

Member, Sanitary Institute, London. 

Holder of the Certificate of Proficiency in Engineering Science from the 
University of Glasgow. 

The Officiating Financuu Adviser, Posts and Telegraths. 

1141. *Mr. 8* 0. 0^8^86 (on behalf of Mr. Amar Nath Dutt); Is it a 
fact that the present Financial Adviser of P*>sts and Telegraphs belongs 
to the Military Accounts Service and has liad no previous experience of 
Post and Telegraph finances? If so, will the Government be pleased to 
state why no Indian officer of the Civil Accounts Department w^as appointed? 
What is the pay of the post and what is the pay of the post which the 
present incumbent held in his own ser\uce, prior to hb present appointment? 
Was there no Indian officer of the Finance Department of sufficient standing 
available for the post? 

The Hononrable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable and absent Mem- 
ber presumably refers to the officiating Financial Adviser. He was appoint- 
ed to officiate with a view" to testing his capabilities in the same way as 
had been done in the ease of tw^o members of the Civil Accounts Depart- 
ment on previous occasions Nvhen an officiating appointment had had to 
be made. The pay of the post is 2,500 — 125—^,000, and the pay drawm 
before appointment to that post, by the present incumbent in his sub- 
stantive appointment w^as Es. 1,450 plus £30. 

NoN*OFPiciATi Bills ik the Legislative Assembly. 

1142. *m. 8. O. OhoBe (on behdf of Mr. Amar Nath Dutt) : Will the 
Government be pleased to state: 

(1) The number of non-official Bills of which notice w"as given to 

introduce in the Lepslative Assembly from January 1924 — 
^*ebra8ty 1926? 

(2) The nuthber of non-official Bills that w"ere actually introduced 

Legislative Assemblv from January 19^4— February 

- : ■■1926?. 

(8) The number of non-official Bills that were actually takiati into 
^ 1924— 1926, by the L^alative 
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(4) The number of non-offioial Bills that were passed by the Legis- 

lative Assembly from January 1924— February 1926? 

(5) The number of non-ofiicial Bills passed by the Legislative 

Assembly and rejected by the Council of State during January 
1924— February 1926? 

(6) Whether any non-official Bill has become law during the period 

of January 1924 — February 1926? 

Mr. L. Graham: (l) (a) January to S€^)tember Session, 1924 — 51 Bills. 
(6) January to March Session, 1925 — 50 Bills. 

(c) August to September Session, 1925 — 35 Bills. 

(d) January and February^ 1926 — 52 Bills. 

(2) 40 Bills were introduced. 

(3) 9 Bills were taken into consideration. 

(4) 5 Bills were passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

(5) 4 Bills were passed by the Legislative Assembly and rejected by 

the Council of State. 

(6) None. 


Official Bills in the Legislative Assembly. 

1148. ♦Mr. S. 0. Ohose (on behalf of Mr. Amar Nath Dutt) : Will the 
Government be pleased to state the number of official Bills : 

(1) notice of which was given for introduction ; 

(2) actually introduced; 

(3) taken into consideration ; 

(4) passed; 

(5) have become law from January 1924 to February 1926? 

Mr. L. Graham: (1) (a) January to September Session, 1924 — ^21 Bills, 

(6) January to March Session, 1925 — 17 Bills. 

(<?) August to September Session, 1925 — ^21 Billa. 

(d) January and February, 1926—18 Bills. 

(2) 73 Bills were introduced. 

(3) 57 Bills were taken intb consideration. 

(4) 55 Bills w'cre passed. 

(5) 52 Bills (excluding two which were ccHified by the Governor 

General). 

Allotment op moee Time foe Non-Official Bills in the Legislative 

Assembly. ‘ 

1144. ♦!&. B* 0. Ghoae (on behalf of Mr. Amhr Nath Du^ (1) Are 
the Government aware that there are a large number of non-offiei*d^ Bills 
pending? 

it the intention to allot more days for non^flleial Biils so as to 
faeilitete the disposal of the pending Bills before "to 
present Assembly ? 
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Mr. L. Ofrabam: (1) Yes. 

(2) Under rule 6 of the Indian Legislative Buies it is the Governor 
General who allots days for the transaction of non-ofiBcial. business after 
considering the state of business in the Chamber. Owing to the present 
state of business there is no prospect of another day being allotted for non- 
official business during the current Session. 

Mr. K. Ahmad: The majority of the Bills are given notice of by Members, 
of the Swaraj Party who walked out of this Assembly. Is not that so? 

Biwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Bao: May I suggest to the Leader of 
the House that he will request the Governor General to allot some days, 
for the Bills which are pending? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddimao : Quite definitely no. I told 
the House the other day that the state of Government business was< 
very congested now and, unless the House proceeds with greater expedi- 
tion to dispose of what business is on the paper, I am afraid much will be 
left undone. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: Will the Government consider the 
desirability of advising or recommending to the Governor General to allot . 
more time for the Legislative Session? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir^ 1 am rather surprised 
at the request when I consider that two days were allotted to the House to 
discuss the Budget, but it has not done so. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Is the Honourable the Home Member aware 
that it was the desire of this part of the House to discuss the general Budget, 
»jut that the Honourable the President unexpectedly adjourned the House? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: No, Sir, it is not my infor- 
mation. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Has the Honourable the Home Member's atten- 
tion been drawm to a paragraph in the papers which appeared on behalf of 
the Independent Party, saying that they %vere not parties to the conspiracy 
of silence after Lunch on the first day? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; That, Sir, I heard from the 
lips of my Honourable friend who sits opposite. 

Khan Bahadur W. M. Husaanally: May I inquire what will be the last 
day of the Session? 

The honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : 1 am not in a position to 
make any Btatement on that at present. It will depend on the progress 
of Government bminess. * 

Biuran Bahadur T. lUingaAaxiar: May I ask the Honourable the Home- 
Member if the two day s mentioned were official or non-official days ? 

Thte Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; I quite follow the Honour- 
able the;^ aiot^ Q<rvenior Go pwt- 

pose 
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Sir Hazd Singh Oour: May I ask the Haaaurable #te Upnie Mi^ber 
whether, after the Governor General had allotted two clear days for the 
general discussion of the Budget, why that time was curtailed, and whether 
.any amende will be made to this House for the curtailment of the time 
allotted for the Budget discussion? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman: I may remind my Honour- 
able friend of the well-known proverb, You may bring a horse to the 
water but you cannot make him drink.’* 

-Atmiangemexts for the DrsrosAL of Foueiox Parcels ix the 
Calcutta Gexeeal Post OpncE. 

1145. ’“Mr. S. 0. Ohoee (on behalf of Mr. Amar Nath Dutt): (a) Is it a 
fact that Mr. C. D. Rae, Presidency Postmaster, Calcutta, drafted auxi- 
liaries from the various Ilepartments of the Calcutta General Post Office 
to work in connection with the disposal of foreign parcels despite the Gov- 
ernment of India’s sanction of overtime allowance for The work? If so, 
was he authorised to ignore the decision of the Government of. India? 

(b) Is it a fact that no arrangement for the work of the auxiliaries is 
made by him and that they have to pull up the arrears? If so, why? 

(c) Will the Government please state what procedure is being followed 
nt the Bombay General Post Office for the disposal of inward foreign parcels ? 

(d) Do the Government propose to order that the same procedure be 
adopted in Calcutta General Post Office? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra; (a) The Honourable Mem- 
ber’s attention is invited to the reply given by me on the 22nd February, 
1926, to part (2) of Mr. S. C. Ghose’s unstarred question No. 169. 

(b) It is presumed that the drafting of auxiliaries to the Foreign Parcel 
Department does not cause arrears, otherwise the Presidency Postmaster 
would not be able to spare their services. 

(c) In the Bombay General Post Office the permanent staff of the 
Inward Foreign Parcel Department deals with inward foreign parcels up to 
a certain numerical limit, beyond which extra staff is employed according 
to an approved scale. The extra clerks are drawn from other Departments 
of the General Post Office and are paid at Rs. 2 a day, the extra menials 
employed are outsiders. 

(d) No. On the contrary the Director G^eral proposes to see whether 
the Calcutta system cannot be introduced into Bombay in pursuance of 
the policy of making the staff more mobile. 

Draftixo op Mex from the Correspoxdexce Department to work 

IX THE Parcel Counter of the General Post OFrrcE, GAtcuTt^ 

1146. ’“Mr. S« 0. dhose (on behalf of Mr. Aiuar Nath Is it a 

fact that Mr. G. D, Eae, Presidency Postmaster, Calcutta, drafted men from 
the Correspondence Department, General Poet OMceT to work in the parcel 
counter? If so, will the Government please state Ifee 

^uent drafting? 

staff should be mobile in order to pressum ol^ 
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QUESTIONS Al^ ANSWBUS. 

lioss OE Pahoel BaOs and Insured Articles in the Ctenerat. 

Post Ofeice, Calcutta. 

1X47. S. a alum (on behtaf of Mr. Aniar Nath Dult) : (a) U it a 
fact that parcel bags and other valuable articles are left scattered in the 
Department and Mr. C. D. liae, though requested to make necessary 
arrangements for the safety of the articles, has not taken any steps to do so? 

(5) If not, do the Government propose to make inquiries and state the 
reason? 

(c) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the fact that the 
loss A)f parcel bags and insured articles are on the increase in the Calcutta 
General Post Office and Calcutta Sorting during the regime of Mr. C. D. 
Eae in comparison with that during the regime of his predecessors? If 
so, have the Government ascertained the reason ? 

Mr. S. A. Sams: (a) No. 

(b) Does not arise. 

(c) No. 


Ovjbuworked Officials in the General Post Office, Calcutta. 

1148. ♦Mr. S. 0. aiiosa (on behalf of Mr. Amar Nath Dutt) : (a) Are 
the Government aware that a leave reserve is not promptly sent fo W’ork 
in place of officials on leave especially in the Import, Eegistration and Parcel 
Departments of the General Post Office and in the several Town Sub-Offices 
and that the existing staff are compelled to manage the duties of the 
absentees in addition to their own, for a long time? 

(b) Do the Government propose to direct the Presidency Postmaster to 
see that the officials are not subjected to such extra work? 

Mr. fir. A. 30ms: The answer to both parts of the question is in the 
negative. 

Employment of Van Peons in all the Sections ok the Railway 

Mail Service. 

1149. •Mr, S. 0. Glioea (on behalf of Mr. Amar Nath Dutt): (a) Has 
the attention of the Government been drawm to the fact that van peons are 
not sanctioned by the authorities for all the sections of the Railway Mail 
Service and that the sorters are also required to do the work of the van 
peon in addition to their onerous duties? 

(b) Will the Qovemment please state whether it is a part of the duty of 
the BorterB to do menial work as well? If not, why are van peons not 
sanctioned for all the sections in the Railway Mail Service? 

Mr. XC. A. Sams: (a) Yes* Van peons are sanctioned for Railw’ay Mail 
Service sections where the duties are onerous. 

^ in scane' secticaiB the work 

te nbi of Van peons. 
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Contract WITH Messrs. Garraoe and Go. of Madras for tee 
Conveyance OF Mails IN CADctrTTA. 

1150. ♦Mr. S. 0. Ohose (on behalf of Mr. Amar Nath Dutt) : (a) Is it ai 
fact that the Government have entered into a cohtraot with Messrs. Garrage 
& Co, of Madras nnder the terms of which the contractors have taken over 
charge of the conveyance of mails in Calcutta and of the motor fleet formerly 
under the control of the Postal Department ? 

(6) If so, will the Government please lay on the table a comparative 
statement showing the costs of mail conveyance in Calcutta before and after, 
the contract? 

(c) Is it a fact that the old motor vans have been sold to the contractors?' 
If so, will the Government please lay on the table a statement showing: 
the dates of purchase of the cars and their original price as well as the 
price at which they have been sold to the contractors? 

(d) Will the Government please state if the contract, system has resulted 
in any saving of expenditure? If the answer be in the affirmative, what 
will be the actual amount of saving annually? If the answer be in the 
negative, will the Government please state the reasons why the contract 
system has been introduced? 

(e) Is it a fact that the services of all the motor-drivers- who were 
attached to the Calcutta General Post Office motor fleet prior to its 
transfer to the control of Messrs. Garrage & Co., wore dispensed' with? If 
so, what w^as the length of the service of each individual ? 

(/) Is it not a fact that the motor drivers rendered' faithful and efficient 
service during the gas strike and taxi-strike in Calcutta at great risk to 
their personal safety ? 

(g) Is it a fact that after transfer of the Madras General Post Office 
motor fleet to the control of Messrs. Garrage Coy. the motor drivers 
whose services were dispensed with received from Government a decent 
amount as gratuity in consideration of their past service in tho Department ? 

(^h) Do the Government propose to sanction the payment of an adequate 
gratuity to the discharged motor drivers of Calcutta. 

Mr. fi. A. Sams: (a) Yes. 

(h) A comparative statement is placed on the table. 

(c) Yes. A statement is placed on the table. 

(d) Yes. The annual saving at present is Es. 34,000 approximately. 
The saving will be further increased by Es. 6,000 per anntim from the tat 
September 1930, when the subsidy will be reduced to Es. 16,500 per month. 

(e) Yes. A list showing their names and length of service is placed 

on the table. , - 

; , (/) No. ^ ' : . ' ■ - : : ^ 

0) Yes.:: 

(fe) As the men were holding non-pensionable appolntm-ints end 
liable to disebm^ge on a montli ’s notice they we pot eftij j|ed ^ Ipiy 
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IBiuiifn^nt laid on the table with reference td 'part {b) of Mr» Amor Nath Zhitt^e 

etatred question No, 1160, 


Before the ^‘ontract: 
\h) After tbe contract 


(6) include* [ 


Rb. ' 

• 2>&5,000 approximately. 

. 2,81,000 „ 

. 4,000 Extra despatcbcfi. 

, 23,000 Pay of gtaff of 

mail department 
of the Calcutta 
General Post 
Office. 


''Statement laid on the table with reference to part (e) of Mr, Amar Nath Duties 

starred question No, 1160. 











Original cost 


Class of vehicles. 



Van No. 

Date of pnrebafeo* 


according to 










book. 










Es. 

1. 

Ford 4 toft 

a 



53 

May 1918 

• a 


7,575 

2. 

Pitto 



• 

640 

September 1921 

• • 


4,225 

3. 

Ditto • 

« 


• 

674 

December 1921 



4,475 

4. 

Ditto . 

« 


• 

1060 

August 1924 . 

• • 


2, SCO 

5. 

Ditto 

• 


• 

1076 

September 1924 

• « 


2,800 

6. 

Ford 1 ton . 

• 



231 

November 1919 

» • 


4,240 

7. 

Ditto • 

• 



261 

December 1919 



8,740 

8. 

Ditto • 

• 



262 

January 1920 

• 


3,740 

9. 

Ditto . 

e 


• 

272 

January 1920 

a a 


3,740 

10. 

Ditt(Ti • 




270 

February 1920 

• a 


3,740 

11. 

Ditto . 




296 

April 1920 , 



3,798 

12. 

Ditto • 




297 

April 1920 

a 


3,798 

13. 

Ditto 

• 



151 

May 1920 



3,798 

14. 

Ditto . 

a 



298 

May 1910 

% 


3,798 

15. 

Ditto # 

% 



199 

August 1920 . 

» 

• 

3,741 

16. 

Ditto • 

e 



200 

August 1920 . 


• 

3,741 

17. 

Ditto • 

« 



515 

April 1921 . 



5,352 

18. 

Ditto 

• 



673 

December 1921 



5,449 

19* 

Ditto 

• 



676 

December 1921 

a . 


5,449 

20. 

Ditto • 

• 



685 

January 1922 

• . 


6,449 

21. 

Ditto 

• 



684 

.January 1922 

• * 


4,999 

22. 

Ditto 

• 



699 

February 1922 

. » 


4,969 

23. 

Ditto 




708 

March 1922 . 

» • 


4,999 

24. 

Ditto 




1037 

June 1924 . 

« • 


3,200 

25. 

Ditto . 




1048 

July 1924 

. . 


8,200 

26. Denby f t^on . 

27* Overland i ton 




110 

100 

December 1918 
July 1918 . 

* » 

• • 


a484 

7.054 

28. 

Ditto 




101 

July 1918 . 

. • 


7.054 

29. 

Ditto 




102 

June 1918 

• » 



30. 

Ditto 




105 

June 1918 

• • 


7,054 

31. 

Ditto 




106 

May 1918 . 



7,054 

32. 

Ditto 




20 

Aufrust 1917 . 

* • 


5,804 

33. 

Federal 4 ton . 




80 

July 1916 . 

• • 


8,456 

34. 

Ditto 




122 

April 1919 . 

• • 


11,644 

35. 

Ditto 




123 

April 1919 . 

. « 


8,503 

36. 

37. 

Ditto 

Comnier 34 ton 

• 



126 

271 

April 1919 . 

February 1920 

. » 

* * 


10>51 

13,813 

38. 

Ditto , 




156 

May 1920 

• • 


13,692 

39. 

Ditto , 

a 



196 

August 1920 . 

. » 


la242 

40. 

Ditto 

' • 



481 

January 1921 

. . 


14^642 

41, 

Bnick . 




48fO 

1918 

« • 


6,600 

43 ] 4 ton Trailer 





1920 

« . 


9,606 










2.72,052 

The iotai price pf 
tita of the Bengal Cm 

iyable 
unber < 


the Contractors is Bs. 87,135 as fixed by tbe Tribunal of Arbitrai* 
Cottnaerce. Hie tale prke of erch car is not yet available. 
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Ste^em^t laid on .tk« table with reference ta part (e) pf Mr. Avm Math 13riW.» 

Harred qu^tion No, 1U0> 


Nftzoe. 



* 

► 

‘ Date 4iiftry 

''m-' 

depoftia^Dfc. 

Length 

of 

service. 

1. Arjun Singh I .* 





lOfch December, 1919 , 

Year, Month. 

5 8 

2. N»mn Singh > . 





Ditto . . 

Ditto. 

8, Bhagwan Singh 





Ditto 

Ditto, 

4 Hia*i Pada Bas , 





Ditto 

Ditto. 

5. Amrita La! Das 





Ditto . 

Ditto. 

6, Ahip Chand Ram 





Ditto 

Ditto. 

7. Sk. Ahdul Karim* 





Ditto 

Ditto. 

St Mafzal Hosmin 




• 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

9. Debendra Nath Chatterji 





Ditto 

Ditto. 

10. Arjnn Sing II 





Ditto 

Ditto. 

11. Sk. Abdnlla Khan .. ■ 





Ditto , , 

Ditto. 

12. Sukh Ram Daa . ' 





Ditto 

Ditto. 

18. Suchar Singh . . 





Ditto . 

Ditto. 

14, Panchu Gopal Dutt .. 





Ditto 

Ditto.* 

15. €. Gomes . 





Ditto 

Ditto. 

16. Lachman Lall .. 





Ditto 

Ditto. 

I'lT. Babu I^all 





Ditto 

Ditto. 

18. Jogcndra Singh 





13th January, 1920 

5 7 

19. Hifloon Das 





28tb April, 19i0 . 

5 4 

20. Annada Prosad Das . . 





5tb May, 1920 

5 3 

21. Sk. Sukkur 





10th May, 1920 . 

5 3 

22. Basanta Kumar Sarkar 





11th May, i9:s0 . 

6 6 

29. Oolam Ali Sircar 





26tb August, 1920 . 

5 0 

24. Satish Chandra Nag . . 





let March, 1921 . 

4 6 

25:. Bal Singh 





6tb May, 1921 

4 8 

26. Santa Singh 





15th May, 1921 . 

4 B 

27. Dharapaty Chakrabyrty 





12th September, 1921 

3 11 

28. C. C. Banerjee . 





Ist November, 1921 

3 9 

29. D. N. SirdJfir . 





10th March, 1922 . . . | 

3 5 

80.* S. P. Mitter . 





5th August, 1922 . . . j 

3 D 

81. Narendra Nath Gosvvami 





18tJi September, 19^2 . . ! 

23rcl February, 1922 . , 1 

2 11 

82. H.N. Ganguli- . 




♦ 

8 6 

88. J. N. Nath . . . , 





18th March, 1922 . . , j 

3 5 


♦ K 

AtPOiNTMENT OP Me. O. C. Jacob, t*ate Assistakt 'tiiAmc Scpbbvjsob, 
Caixotpa Gbnekal Post Oppice, as Head Clerk, Mails. 

1151. *Mr. S> 0. Ghose (on beball of Mr. Amar Nath Dult) : (a) Is it a 
fact that Mr. O. .0. Jacob, the late Assistant Traffic Supervisor of the 
Calcutta General Post Office, who was recruited direct for the appointment 
specially created for him was discharged from the date of abolition of the 
motor fleet in the Calcutta General Post Office along with the motor drivers? 

{b) Is it a fact that in reply to a reference made by ^e iJboorary 
General Secretary; Provincial Postal and B. M. S. Associatioa, Bengal 
and Assam the Postmaster General, Bengal, has -adnaitted- that 1^, G. C. 
Jacob has been transferred to the general line’ and appointed as Head Cletk, 
Mails, as a temporary measure? 

(c) 'Will the Government please state why Mr. Jacob, who has no 
claim to any appointment in the general line, has been provided in a 
selection grade appmntment in the gwieral line e^en m 



iupart^ssiDB of tile daiitifi of a of desarvmg 

permanent officials? 

(3) Do the Government propose to <&ect him to cancel the arrangement 
and fill np tikte appomtment by a senior deserving official? If not, why not? 

Hr* WL 4* Sama: (a) Yes. Mr, Jacob's appointment came imder re* 
duction on the 81st August, 1925. 

(6)Ies. 

(c) and (d). Mr. Jacob had 5 years and 7 months' pensionable service 
when his appointment was brought under reduction. The action taken is 
in accordance with the provisions of articles 426 and 427 of the Civil 
Service Regulations. 


Tkanspeh of Mu. O^Dell fuom the *Supeimntendents^ Line to the 

POSTMASTBES' LiNE. 

1152. ’•‘Mr. S. 0. Ohose (on behalf of Mr. Amar Nath DuTt) : (a) Is it a 
fact that Mr. O’Dell vrho was recruited as a probationary Superintendent 
failed in the departmental examination for recruitment of Superintendents 
and has been appointed as a gazetted Postmaster on Rs. 350-^50 over the 
head of several deserving senior officials? 

(b) If so, do the Government propose to cancel his appointment and 
fill up the appointment by a senior deserving official in the Postmaster's 
line? If not, w^hy not? 

The Honourable Sir Blmpendra Nath Ultra: (a) Yes. Mr. O 'Dell's 
transfer from the Superintendents' line to the Postmasters’ line was made 
on equal pay, 

(6) Government do not see any reason to interfere with the Director 
General's discretion in the matter. 


Compensation to the Dependents op Gokui. Birman, a Postal 
Rinker, mdudbefd by Robbers. 

1153. ^Mr. S. 0. Ohoee (on behalf of Mr. Amar Nath Dutt): (a) Has 
the attention of Government been drawn to the fact that one Gokul Bunnan,. 
a runner in the Patgram Mathabbanga line, was murdered by robters in 
broad daylight while carrying mails? 

(6) Will the Government please say what provision has been m^vde 
for his family? 

Mr. E. A. Sams: (a) Yes 

(6) A pension of Rs, 4 per mensem was granted tc the son of the 
deceased runner with effect from the 8th May 1925 

Mr. K^. Ahmed: Was there any amount of money paid for the funeral 
or crematiosn? 

Mir; H. A^ must have notice of the question. 



[driac 

liQOAl* ALLOWAJSrCiai poll PoSTAl- AJTO B4IWAT MaII. SlEVIGB 

m Assam. 

1154. ^Mr. 8. 0. GllOBe (on .bahalf of Mr. Amar Nath Butt) : Will the 
Government please state how far the scheme of local allowanoes for postal 
and B. M. S. officials in Assam has been examined and with reference to 
the tETonourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra's reply to question No. 1059, on 
the 3rd March, 1925, what decision has been arrived at in the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: The Bailway Mail Service 
officials in Assam already get local allowances. The scheme referred to 
by the Honourable Member related to the local postal staff only* not to 
♦the Bailway Mail Service. 

2. The result of the examination of the scheme was that orders were 
issued by Government in April, 1925, sanctioning the grant of compensatory 
♦allowance to ihe following officials^. 

((1) the Inspectors of Post Offices, Sylhet and Karimganj sub-divi- 
sions, 

'(2) the Sub-Postmasters .and clerks of Kohima, Lakhinipur North, 
Mokokhung, Kongon, Mao and Sadiya Post offices, and 

(3) the Sub-Postmaster, Kolasib Post Office. 

3. Government are also issuing further orders extending the concession 
ito the Sub-Postmaster Bimapur, and the Branch Postmaster, Wokka. 

•; » 

Action taken against Mk. M. Lahiri, Superintendent, Railway 
Mail Service, Silchar, for insulting the Sub-Postmaster, 
IKulaura. 

1155. '•‘Mr. S. 0. Ghoee (on behalf of Mr. Amar Nath Butt) : (a) Has 
the attention of Government been drawn to the fact that Mr. M. Lahiri, 
’Superintendent, B. M. S., “ S Bivision, Silchar, insulted Babu Surendra 
Nath Gupta, Sub-Postmaster, Kulaura? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Honorary General Secretary, All-India 
(including Burma) Postal and E. M. S. Union, represented the matter 
to the Birector General of Posts and Telegraphs who in reply informed 
%im that the matter was receiving his attention? 

(c) Will the Government please state whether inquiry was made into 
^he case; If so, what action, was taken against the Superintendent? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: Government have no in- 
'formation on the subject. 


Rent op the Quarters occupied by Mr. R. H. Legge, Trappic 
Supervisor, General Post Office, Catcutta. 

1156 *Mr. S. 0. Ghose (cm behalf of Mr, Amar NaJ}h it a 

lactthat Mr. B, H. Legge, Traffic Supervisor, Calcutta Oenerci Post Office, 
lias occupied the quarters intended for one of the Assistar^t Post^aiiiihs? 
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(6) Will tfie OoTemtiJiteiit please state if -mj rent is pcad by him? 
If lio, how much? 

.Swi&:.:;{a):Ses. . ' ■ •: : I 

' v(B) Yes. . The /fraffic Supervwojf pays rent .at 10 per cept. pf hiS salary.; 

also pays charges on account of sanitary and electric fittings. 

* i Graitt of AtnowANCJfes to the State Prisokers at Manuaivay for 

Eemgious Ceremonies. 

- 1157. Prasad (a) Is it a fact that the expenses of 

the last Durga Puja and Saraswati Puja perfonned by the State prisoners 
and detenus in Mandalay Jail Have not yet been paid by Government? 

(b) Is it a fact that during the War, State prisoners and detenus 
confined in Eajshahi Jail were allowed to perform the Durga Puja, and a 
handsome grant was made by the Government for the purpose? 

(c) Is it a fact that a similar grant was made for the prisoners confined 
under Eegiilation III of 1818 in the Hazaribagh Central Jail in Bihar on 
the occasion of the Durga Puja and Saraswati Puja ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the detenus confined in Berhampur Jail in Janu- 
ary, 1925, were allowed to perform the Saraswati Puja, and that a sum 
of Es. 50 was sanctioned? 

, (e) Will iihe Government please state what amount, if any, has been 
paid to or sanctioned for the prisoners in Mandalay Jail on account of 
such religious performances? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: *(a) As a special case, the 
expenses of the last Durga Puja amounting to Es. 500 have been paid by 
Government. No allowance was made for the Saraswati Puja. 

{b) No. The facts are that a sum of Es. 250, the expenditure of which 
had been wrongly authorised in this connection by the jail authorities and 
objected to in audit, was later sanctioned by Government in the special 
circumstances of the case. 

(c) The Local Government report that no such grants have been made. 

(d) The answer is in the negative. The amount was met from the 
detenus' allowances, 

((3) I have given the reply in answer to (a) 

Pay of the Stbnogr.vpheiis attached to the Eailway Board 

Office. 

1158. ^Xliaii Bidiadiir Sarlaraz BuEsaln lhaa: (a) Is it a fact that the 
stenographers attached to the Eailway Board office have not been given 
the increased scale of pay recently sanctioned for the stenographers by the 
Government of India, Home Depiutment? 

(b) If the answer to (a) be in the negative, will Government be pleased 
to etate the r^spns? ^ 

Hlliea: reason that the Baijtway 

Department stands oh a from the other Secretariat offices. 



L&GlShkT3LVn ASmitMU:. 


(9th Mae. 1928. 


HIeadinos OF Work assicjned t9 Me. Bv GNjpta^ Diebot^ 
Establishmbkt, Railway Board. 

1159. ’*‘Kiiaii Bahadur Sarfaras Hussain Khan: (a) Will 4oTernEUen(» 
please lay oi^ the ta^ble a statement showing hei^ng| of ^prk ^ne 
by Mr. 6. iD, (jopta'i Bireetpr of ^istailij^lSaeii^^ and tl;^ 4^ to hii 
predecessor in office, Mr. E. Tomkins? 

(6) Is it a fact that certain headings have been taken off feom the 
work of Mr. S. D. Gupta? 

(c) If tiiie answer to (6) is in the affirmative, will Government please 
give reasons? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) A redistribution of work of the 
Railway Board among the various branches of the Board ’s office had to be 
made in order to secure retrenchment of expenditure — vide pages 46 to 49 
of the Proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee, Volume II, No. 8. 
The redistribution was made at the time Mr. Tomkins was Director of 
Establishment. 

(6) and (c). Do not arise. 

Objection to the use of the Word Muhammadan in Government 

Publications. 

1160. *llr. S. Sadiq Hasan: 1. Are the Government aware that the 
word Muhammadan which the Government use very often in their books 
End papers is incorrect? 

2, Are the Government' aware that the followers of Islam designate 
themselves as Moslems and are called by the same name by the sist-er 
communities? 

3. Do Government propose to make this correction in their books and 
papers in future? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I have only recently hoard 
that certain persons professing the faith of Islam object to being tenned Mu- 
hammadans. Indeed, 1 have been informed that educated Muslims liave, 
in connection with i:he present question, said they have never heard of any 
such followers objecting to the term. The term, so far as I am aware, 
has no objectionable significance, and further in certain phrases used 
throughout the English-speaking world, such as “ Mulmminadan Law ”, 
it would, I think, he impo.ssiblo to effect any change now. If, hov^ever, 
the followers of Islam in this House can convince me that the feeling 
against the use of the term is widespread amongst Mnstims and that sub- 
stantially other ]\Iuslims have at least no objection to the proposed change, 

I am quite prepared to issue orders to secure that, wheirt^ver possible, in 
letters issued by the Government of India in future the tenn ” Muslim ” 
instead of ‘ I Miihammadan ” shall be used. I consider that I am jpstified 
in asking for such proof in view of the fact that the temi ” Muhammadan 
has been used for so long without objection. 

Mr. E. Almied: Are the Government aware that, on account of not tak^ 
ing a sufficient number of “ Muhainraadans ’Vin the GovernmfJDt of^ 
Non-Miihamtt officers arc liable to commit such and slmiW mi^^^ 

takes all through from beginning to end? 
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Ikorrase of the Cadre of tee lis:DiA|r AJfcOE-iioiipoxcAD 

2X1 Mx* H, M. Joslii: Has the Attention of Govenment been draw 
to the article from a correspondent ih the Times of India dated 19tfe 
entitled ‘Fascinating finds in Sind*? Are Government taking steps to in- 
crease the cadre of the Indian Archasologioal Department with a view to 
promote research on scientific lines in the vast field of inqiiiry opened up- 
in Sind and elsewhere in India? 

Mr. J/W. Shore: Tes. 


Eecruitmeot of Graduates of Indian Universities for the Indian 
Arch.eologtcad Department. 

212. Mr. N. M. Jodii: (a) Are Government aware that a number of 
graduates of Indian Universities who have specialised in the study of the 
different branches of archffiology are available for recruitment and practical 
training in the Indian Archaeological Department? 

(6) What steps are Government taking to ensure the recruitment of 
the fittest and most competent graduates? 

(c) Do Government propose to introduce some competitive test before 
selecting candidates for recruitment in the Department? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: (a) Government are aware that some of the Indian 
Universities provide facilities for teacliing in Epigraphy (namely, Gupta and 
Mauiya inscriptions only) and the Pali language, but no arrangements 
exist for the study of other branches of archBeolog}^ e.y., sculpture, archi- 
tecture, exploration, etc. 

(b) Universities are usually asked by the Director General of Archaeo- 
logy to nominate candidates for the archeological scholarships. 

(c) Not at present. 


Mr. President: The remarks which I made yesterday have been taken 
by several non-official Members of this House as a reflection on them. It 
is my duty to assure them that I never meant to cast any reflection on 
them. What the Chair intended to emphasize was that the Government 
should not take advantage of the numerical weakness of the representatives 
of the people in this House and bring forward measures of a highly con- 
troversial character, except such as w^ere necessary for the discharge of 
their responsibility and the carrying on of the administration. I might add 
further, that I feel, on reflection, that the Chair should not have made 
reference to its own powers, or have used language which might perhaps 
be construed as a threat to the Govei:nment, but should have awaited further 
developments before deciding on its course of action. (Applause.) 

The Eonourable Sir Alejumder Muddiman (Home Member): Sir, I con- 
fess that I left the House yesterday with a feeling of profound dppressiqn. 
I will add nothing to the situation beyond saying Ihat yt^fwt^ 
have done much to relieve that. 



THE GENEEAL BUDGET— LIST OF DEMAND^confd. ^ ^ ^ 
Second Staoe— 

Expenditure from Eetenue — contd, 

Demand No. 15 — Customs— contd. 

Mr. Presdident: The House will now proceed with the further consider- 
•aation of the Budget (Part II). 

Mr. M. A# Jinnaii (Bomba^^ City; Muhammadan Urban): Sir, before 
you proceed with th^ motion before the House, I understand from the 
Honourable the Leader of the House that the Government have no objec- 
tion, if you will permit us, to our raising the general discussion as to the 
policy of the Government and as to the constitutional issue on the Execu- 
tive Council Grant instead of on the Customs Grant with which we are 
dealing to-day. I understand the Honourable the Horne Member agrees 
to that, provided, Sir, you will agree to it. 

The Hoooarable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, I cer- 
tfunly am quite prepared to take the discussion on Grant No. 28, when 
duly reached, if you have no objection. 

Mr, President: If that is the general sense of th® House, the Chair has 
no objection. 

Sardar V. K. Mntalik (Gujarat and Deccan Sardars and Inamdars: 
Landholders): Sir, I move that the Demand under the head Customs be 
reduced by Es. 1,001, the object being to discuss the tariff policy of the 
Government of India, Sir, before I come to the point, I must say .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : On a point of 
^order, Sir. I think your predecessor ruled that questions of tariff policy 
should be raised on the vote for the executive department concerned and 
not on the Customs vote, wliich has nothing to do with policy. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member might wait till the particular 
Demand is reached. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : May I just point 
out that we are going to discuss the duties that are levied under this 
Customs head ; I have given notice of an amendment on this. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member may raise that question under 
the appropriate Demand. 

Inefficiency of the Admimstraiicii of the Customs Department, 

SMdar Y. H. Mutallk: Sir, I move : 

** That the Demand under the head ‘ Cuatoms ’ be reduced by Bs. 100 ” 
the reason bemg the inefficiency of the administration. 

Sir, my point in moving this is that I feel that the administration of the 
Customs Department is not as efficient as it should be. Sir, there are 
many smemtoents which go to show that e’irerybody feels that there is a 
good deal erf smuggling going oUv effect of such smuggling is the 

<30nsequent loss to the Government. First of all, valuable articles are 

(2169 ) 
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smuggled in various ways. When we were diseussing the reduction oi 
tibe sacchaiine duty, it was admitted on the part of the Government that 
smuggling is going on and the Government are unable to prevent this 
smuggling. Sir, there is smuggling going on not only with regard to sacchar- 
ine, but it appears, as was shown at that time by my Honourable friend, 
Seth Kasturbhai Lalbhai, that valuable articles like silk cloth and gold thread 
are also smuggled. Besides these, various articles like liquor and perfumes 
are smuggled into British India from foreign territories in India; 
I might mention that obscene pictures also are similarly smug- 
gled. I wish to draw the attention of the Government to this^ 

f^d I want to know what steps are being talven to prevent 

sjnxuggling in all these respects. If we were to allow this sort of ineffieieiit 
a^P^inistration, the Government generally come before us with a plea 
for reduction of one sort or another of customs duty. Sir, I move this 
reduction. 

Mr. N. If. Buuiasia (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Mr. 
President, I think there must be something rotten in our tarifif policy. 
Last year we passed a Bill to put up a barrier against smuggling from 
foreign territories, and what do w’e find? Japanese silk goods, on which 
a duty of BO per eejit. is levied, are allowed to enter free of duty from 
the Siamese frontier. I think Government should take steps at once 
either to put a duty on those goods or reduce the duty on Japanese silk 
piece-goods, so that sinuggling may be prevented. I think it w*as an 
error on the part of Government which has put the Government and the 
merchants of Bombay to a very serious loss. People are allowed to 
bring in goods — not smuggled — ^but free, as there is no duty on the land 
frontier upon Japanese and Chinese silk piece-goods. This is a very extra- 
ordinary thing that honest merchants should be allow^ed to suffer while 
people who have dishonest intentions are allowed to bring in these goods 
without the least risk of being punished. This is due to an error on 
the part of the Government and I hope it will be rectified at once. 

Dr. S. S. Batla (Nominated : Indian Christians) : Sir, if you will 
pennit me I shall withdraw (at a later stage) the motion of which I have 
given notice, namely, that the Demand under the head “ Customs be 
reduced by Bs. 100 (Smuggling of Opium and other drugs). I dki not 
quite know what was going to be raised when my friend Sardar Mutalik 
moved his reduction and I think it will save the time of the House if 
I make my position clear at this stage with regard to the particular form 
of smuggling, namely, of articles that are prohibited from being biriught 
into India except under special regulations. Sir, I refer to the smuggling 
of large quantities of cocaine and other drugs into British India. Those 
of us who are at all aware of what is happening and keep out eyes open, see 
almost daily references in the Press to hauls of cocaine that have been 
made by the police in various cities in India. I have a particular case 
in mind just now. A few months ago one of the magistrates in Calcutta 
referred to the fact that very large quantities of cocaine were coming into 
India and said that probably there were very importaiit persons and 
iptere#B vfho were involved in this particular form of If rou 

wiB peripit ^ I would like to make retoence to some of the 

aspects of this cocaine traffic because it affect® onr position here 

.■|h 
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Itnwj^iateiy before Ihe signing of the Peace Treaty, it was ffiscOTered 
iteit there Were a cdnsiderable number of nation#, particularly, G^many, 
who had enormous quantities of cocaine and other medical drugs. The 
war came to an end suddenly and here were these large stocks. Under 
tile Treaty of Versailles these stocks of cocaine and other drugs, it was 
«^ed, were to be divided up among the allied powers. Great Britain 
and the United States refused to take any portion of these stocks; but 
Pnihce, Italy and Japan accepted their share of those stocks. Now, 
rfncC the Peace Treaty, many nations almost simultaneously began tO' 
suffer from this illicit smuggling of cocaine. On one occasion an enormous 
haul of cocaine was made in New York by the police, which had been 
brought into America as a consignment of Italian olives. In 1923, 
in Calcutta, in one ship there were seized 6(X),000 doses of cocaine and 
in aribther ship the equivalent of 260,000 doses of cocaine; similar seizures 
bf cocaine coming into British India have been made from time to time. 

Tliese are but glimpses of what must be iua international trade.. 
4^nptner glimpse is given us by an American vTiter, Mr. Gavit. In a recent 
book, he quotes the following advertisements which appeared in a Japanese 
trade journal named the Spot Goods Eeporier, In an issue of the 22nd 
Obtbber, 1920, the following notice appeared under the heading of ** Spot 
G^ds Offered'': 

iJo. 80S: Cocaine, crystal, offer 100 tons in 25 oz. tins. Grade- 
N. C. F. Dutch manufacture. Y 22 per oz. incl. duty, Spot 
Tokio. 

Again : 

No. 810: Cocaine, crystal, can supply any amount, up to 1,000 tona. 
In 25 oz. tins Bcehringer’s brand Y 21 per oz., duty paid, Spot 
Tokio. 

When you consider, Sir, that the total annual medical requirements of 
the world are not more than 12 tons, and that here is a firm offering a 
thousand tons of ctxiaine, 1 say, Sir, there must be an international 
organisation behind it which is determined on finding markets for tliia 
cocaine which has been produced in these enormous quantities. Now, 
there are several ways of preventing an illegal trade of this kind, one by 
international action — and I am glad that India has been a party to m 
agreement at Geneva by which the production of cocaine will be restricted : 
thb other way is by action in the ports in India, namely, by increasing 
our preventive services and making them more efficient. A third method 
of preventing smuggling into India of this contraband is by strengthening 
the law. I believe that not merely should deterrent sentences be inflicted 
on those who are actually caught dealing in cocaine, but penalties should 
bb impobed upon the master of a ship in w hich these drugs are brought 
into this C;Ountry; and further not merely should the master of the ship 
be held U#ble but the proprietors of the ship should also be penalised. 
Let it be known that at the Indian ports these precautions wdll be taken 
and that the law wdll be enforced not merely agjunst those who actually 
Itntfggle but also against the ships that carry contraband and against their 
pri3prietors^alld I Sir, that the traffic in cocaine and other drugs 

wiH soon cea^v There is an international gang operatiner. but if the 
department wdf s to preientive services, and penalise those wffio 

havi of conieetitli with this trdffife, I think £ great deal can 

to st^^ illicit trade in cocaine and other drn|!s. 



; Jlr, W. 8. J» Wlltawi (As$ockted Chamb^ of Gommearc^ r 
Hon-Offidial) : Sir, white haviag a great deal of sympathy wil^ the 
remarks of my Honourable friend Dr. I)atta in his efforts to stamp otit 
4he ill use of cocaine, I must dissociate my seM from his proposal that a 
penalty should be imposed on either the master of the ship or the own^ 
which has the misfortune to carry it. I think really that Dr. Datta 
is too fair a man to mean that the master or the ovmer of a ship should 
be penalised unless guilt could be brought home to them. I would ads 
him how in the name of all that is reasonable can he suppose that the 
master of a ship could possibly find out what small doses of cocdne 
may be hidden in a ship's cargo? Has Dr. Datta any idea of the siae 
of a ship 's cargo or of the things that can be put on board and carried 
free of freight? How is it possible for any officer of the ship to find out 
Avhether any package contains opium or cocaine or to be responsible for 
it if it is carried without his consent or knowledge? The same remark 
would apply even more forcibly to the shipowner, Sir, and I would ask 
my friend Dr. Datta to be so good as to qualify his remarks by "saying 
that he does not mean to penalise the ship master or owner unless giiilt 
he proved against them. 

Mr, K. Ahmed (Eajshahi Division: Muhammadan Rural): Sir, as far 
as my information goes, I understand that the proprietors of ships and 
the shareholders of shipping companies pay veiy little salary to their 
hhalasis and aaranga who are generally supposed to carry opium, cocaine 
and other objectionable drugs into this country because they are paid 
comparatively low salaries. Whenever these people go to foreign countries 
in the steamers, they generally bring opium and other drugs into this 
country because of the inadequate income which they derive from their 
employers, and it is these people who are ultimately sent to jail. It is 
high time, therefore, that the shipowmers and shipmasters, especially the 
directors of Shipping Companies like my Honourable friend Mr. Willson 
who, I understand, represents several important shipping companies in 
Calcutta, should take the responsibility in some way or other, if smuggling 
takes place. I suppose it wdll be for the benefit of the country if the 
shipowners are made to accept responsibility in this matter. 

Mr, A. H. Uoyd (Member, Central Board of Revenue) : Sir, if I may 
go back to the beginning, the Honourable Member who moved this cut 
Was primarily interested in the smuggling of dutiable goods, goc^ds liable 
to high rates of duty. It must be admitted that, owing to the peculiar 
conditions of the sea and land frontiers of this country, there are oppor- 
tunities for evasion of customs duty in certain cases where the amount 
to be made by such evasion is large, taking into consideration the intrinsic 
value of the goods or the difficulty of transporting them. In the old days. 
Sir, when we had a 5 per cent, tariff on most goods, and when the goods 
which were liable to high duties were goods that could not easily be 
transported on say mule back or in head loads (things like liquor)V we 
were practically protected against smuggling by the mere accident of 
geography. It was not worth while talring a roundabout route whicht 
in many cases, is very difficult, in order to avoid a low du^. It is woQ 
reccgnised now that certain duties that have been put on are so Ingli 
as to remove that natural protection, and we are now face to face witlr 
very difficult problems that come upcai us arismg to 
our frontier. We have land frontiers from 
Malaya which are almost impossible to prdt^t cbtnptetely m ■.■■tkiai. 
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la which land frontiers in Europe for example are prot^ted without an 
expenditure one would tremble to think of. Then we have certain 

ijtates in India which have seaports of their own and we have also the 
foreign territories belonging to European Powers in India wbiok also 
act independently in these matters. The problems resulting from this 
situation have engaged the constant attention of the Department with 
which I am connected^ and we cannot i>retend that we have yet succeeded 
in solving them. The difficulties which they offer are, to any one who 
^considers their character, very grave indeed, particularly where relations 
with other States and Powers are involved. I might draw the attention 
of the Honourable Member to the Eeport of the Indian Taxation Inquiry 
<;Jominittee, particularly to paragraphs 150 to 153 on this subject. That 
Committee points out, so far as the problem relates not to the external 
land frontiers, but to non-British ports in India, that a Customs 
Zollverein would be an ideal solution for the trouble; but I fear, Sir, it 
will be a considerable time before we succeed in reaching that solution. 
The Committee recommends that a special skilled inquir}^ should be 
inaugurated in order to consider the possibility of stopping the various gaps 
which occur in the present system, and I have very little doubt that, 
Avhen the examination of this Eeport which the Honourable the Finance 
Member said will be taken up as soon as the Session is over, comes up, 
the question of conducting such an inquiry will be most carefully considered 
:and probably be given effect to. 

As regards one particular class of article which was referred to, that 
is to sa\ , Japanese? silk goixls imported from Siam, I would ask my 
friend Mr, Diunasia to refer to the Gazette of India, dated the 27th of 
February, 1926, from which he will see that the Government of India 
have now' applied the Indian Tariff Act so far as it relates to silk goods 
jand manufactures and to silk mixtures .... 

Mr. N. M. Diunasia: You had omitted it so long. 

Mr. A. B. Uoyd: My Honourable friend complains that this action 
is belated. The explanation of that is a simple one. Hitherto the land 
■frontier between Buniia and Siam, w'hich is one of con8ider«ible length, 
and much of which is in very wild country, has had no tariff applied to it. 
When w^e applied the tariff in 1924 to certain articles, our object was 
wlely to prevent the importation through Siam of those goods which would 
ordinarily come by sea from other countries, not Siam. We discovered 
4hat such goods as matches, cigarettes and saccharine were being imported 
from Siam and they were not Siamese goods by any stretch of the 
imagination. When that action was taken in December, 1924, w^e con- 
sidered the question of silk goods too and we ascertained that there was 
a considerable trade, which I might call a natural trade, in silk goods 
from Siam into Burma. That trade was a very long-standing one. It 
-certainly bad not sprung up as a result of the high duties because it was 
♦there in equally large volume when the duty w^as only 5 per cent. In 
fact, they were goods of Siamese manufacture. We therefore w^anted to 
be very careful and see that we did not impose any undue hardship on 
anyone before we applied the tariff duty on silk goods to that frontier. It 
was only tecently, Sir, that we got definite information that this loophole 
was being taken iidvant^ of and that in addition to the natural trade 
In silk |0<)d8 from Siam, tlm praetfee^^^ of importing silk goods from Japen 
had up nr was about to spring up. It had not gono 
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%fefoir6. It has not yet gone to any very gipeat length. M IttStoai 
ffea<^e 1 Relieve that some of the largest attempts of this sort, aceoidHiag 
to oor information, are already in the process of orgamsation, and thes^ 
will, I have e%^ery reason to hope, be unprofitable as soon as the notifi- 
cation of February 27th of this year comes into operation. I do not think, 
Sfir, that considering our policy m the past with regard to those countries 
with which we have land frontiers, it can be a cause of complaint that 
we are careful before w’e extend the application of the Land Customs 
Act to goods w^hieh are in the ordinary course produced in those countnes 
themselves. 

Now, let me turn, Sir, to what Dr. Datta said about cocaine. In this 
feispect the position is somewhat different. The problem is undoubtedly 
dne which arises in the chief ports themselves. Cocaine is, although 
pethaps not to a sufficient extent, an article of contraband jiil over the 
world and it is not nearly so likely to be able to find its w ay through 
such places as Pondicherry as for example gold thread, w’hich in Pondi- 
cherry is regarded as perfectly harmless and indeed is regarded in British 
India also as perfectly harmless as soon as it has paid its duty. So far 
as my information goes, cocaine smuggling is primarily concentrated in 
the chief ports and the question is how to prevent smuggling from the 
6hips in these chief ports on to the shore. The profits of this unlawful 
trade are exceedingly high. The difficulties of checking it are, I think, 
in anyone W^ho has visited any of the chief ports, almost staggering in 
their dimensions. In a place like Calcutta, you may have at one time 
many ships waiting to discharge their cargoes and take in new cargoes. 
They are frequently ships engaged in international trade-in continental 
trade. You may have a vessel which may have cocaine on board,— which 
has come from one of those countries, from which we are used to expect 
cocaine smuggling, — lying two or three weeks in port. You may have at 
any moment 20 or 30 such vessels w’hich are suspect — when I say suspect, 
I mean which are engaged in trade of s\ich a character that smuggling 
cocaine may be taking place. At the same time you may have another 
iS) or 30 vessels* or perhaps 10 or 20 at any rate, which may be used for 
the export smuggling of opium to the Far East or to Burma. The task 
therefore before the customs officers is a tremendous one and if we w^ere 
to be able to say that we had stopped every chance of smuggling, we 
should have to entertain a sufficiently large staff to watch both on shore 
and on the vessel itself every one of those vessels. The cost would be 
tremendous, and €?ven when that were done, one could not be certain 
of success. We have therefore concentrated upon the entertainment of 
a Special rummaging staff. In a place like Calcutta, for instance, quite 
a ntimbef of officers are employed specially on this work. These staffs 
nre of the nature of detective staffs. They watch suspected vessels and 
Hiey conduct surprise searches to detect any smiigglilig that may be 
Inking place. They also naturally depend very largely tipon information 
ill order to go to the place w^here they are most likely to be suooessful. 
It wbiiid be impossible for me to claim that they are sufficient to cover* 
the groiind. In fact I think it would be vety^ hard to say ivhat would 
ie the minimum staff that could cOver the ground. It wmld be some- 
the cost of which would be Very very considerable Indeed 
tSir; that the House irould not be disposed ikwit if ' 

satef aisured of getting full value for the mosey^ 
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importance of the work whiob is being done, therffpre; by these d^ctive 
staffs I think that we can claim that we are doing a very great deal to* 
meet the evil. 

Mr. X. Ahmed: Not at all, Sir. Make the shipowners liable and 
put the burden on them. 

Mr. A. H. Uoyd: What it comes down to is this. The first of the 
measures which Dr. Datta mentioned is really the one which is of the 
greatest importance, and that is, international action, and in particular,, 
control at the source. It is on that that all effort must be concentrated. 
Any one who has studied the Convention arrived at by the Second Con- 
ference of the League of Nations at Ceneva about a ye^u: ago will realise 
that if ail the important nations come into that Convention and work it 
fairly, an enormous step forward will have been made. In all the inter- 
national discussions at Ceneva and elsewhere it has been constantly 
recognised tha| there is no hope of stopping smuggling of such deleterious 
drugs unless you can control them at the origin itself. That has been most 
emphatically stated on every hand and I personally feel that, although 
we must not relax our efforts in this country, the great hope for the 
future lies in the developments arising from the International 
Convention r(>lating to dangerous drugs, if and when it is fully 
adopted by all thc^ countries concerned. At present I am afraid wo 
cannot be absolutely certain that it will be so acted upon, because I 
believe that the only country which has yet ratified that Convention is the 
British Empire. 1 have no doubt that other important countries will 
ratify it in due course. In this international sphere of action W’hich is 
constantly taking place under (he auspices of the League of Nations, one 
important point which must not be forgotten is that arrangements have 
been made for the exchange of information between various countries. 
12 Kook ^ receive and in turn communicate through the League 
* of Nations, or in urgent cases direct, full information of every 
cose detected or which otherwise comes to our notice that can assist in 
ch eking this smtiggling, and I feel certain that the development of this 
system w^ill help us greatly to put our existing detective forces into the 
most profitable channel of employment. I do not think that it is the 
place for me here to discuss the point which led to a little controversy 
between Dr. Datta and Mr. Willson and Mr. Ahmed as to the question 
of amending the law pertaining to ship masters. The law' as it stands 
imposes a pecuniary penalty on the ship's master if without any doubt 
the fact of liis gross negligence and complicity in the smuggling can be 
brought home to him. The sort of action which Dr. Datta has in mind 
is more drastic. It would make it possible to prosecute a ship’s master 
for failing to tak<> very exceptional precautions. I am aware that action 
of that sort has been taken in other countries, 1 think I am correct in 
saying that the Straits Settlements have got a provision to that effect, 
and one Local Government has suggested to the Government of India 
thfit this countrv' should put on its Statute-book a similar measure. Well, 
before this is done w'e shall have to consider very carefully the interests 
of those who are likely to be affected. It may be that the effect of such 
jmeaaure wmild be »o serious to shipowners that it might gravely affect 
the general facilities which are at present given in the matter of shipping^ 
traffic. Therefore, I do not think I can safely prejudge the decision 
the Government of India on this matter either in one sense or the other ^ 
ihd lihat is Ml that t esn say at the luresent m on that point. 
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SM4ar ¥• H* Miitalik: I beg to withdraw my motion. : 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. . , , 

Dr. S. K. Datia; I beg to. withdraw mine.* , > 

The motion was. by leave of the Assembly, withdmwn. 


Bediiction of expenditure by combination of the Customs Department with 

the Salt Department. 

Mr. K, Baxna Aiyangar (Madura and Eamnad cum Tinnevelly: Non- 
Muhammadan .Rural): I beg to move: 

“ That the Demand under the lieevd ‘ Customs * be reduced by Rs. 100,** 

to consider reduction in expenditure by combining this with Salt adminis- 
tration. Sir, for some time 1 have been placing before the Government 
my view that these Departments which are now under the conti'ol of 
the Central Board of Eevenue might be combined and that would save 
a lot of expenditure. 1 first put it before the Government in the shape 
of a Eesolution, but I could not have it balloited. I then moved this 
matter by a cut in the Demand last year, but unfortunately, when my 
Honourable friend, Sir Basil Blackett took objection that that discussion 
might come up later under the Central Board of Eevenue, 1 agreed, but 
that Demand never came up for discussion later. While I was speaking 
on my first motion, rny Honourable friend, Mr. Lloyd, explained to me 
the methods they proposed to adopt to combine the staff as far as possible. 
Though the discussion did not take place afterwards, I still thought that 
the Department was paying attention to the suggestions made by me 
and that something was b(ung done tf> improve the administration and 
minimise expenditure. Under that impression I put a question which is 
now printed at page 419 of the Debates of the Assembly dated the 28th 
January, 1920. My question was: 

“ (ft) Will Government be pleased to state what work has l>een done to combine the 
staffs of the Opium, Salt, Customs and Income-tax Departments so as to reduce expendi- 
ture as far as possible? 

(&) If so, what steps have been taken and by how much has the expenditure been 
decreased 

(c) What further proposals have been made to give effect to this reduction in expendi- 
ture?** 

Honourable Members might see that the trend of the question indicates 
that I had almost a hope, rather I relied upon the Department having 
taken up the question and actually effected some retrenchment in expen- 
ditme. But unfortunately I got a reply from the Honourable Bir BaaU 
Blackett to the following effect: 

“ («), {b) and (r). After careful examination of the whole question it has belai 
found that for various reasons such as geographical conditions, neces^y for kr^wladie 
of the vernaculars and so on, the combination of the staffs in question is not a feaallSii 
proposition.** 

* “ That the fiemand under the head * Customs * be reduced by Bs. 1D6 

-of cocaine and other drugs into India).** 
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With that I was, I need not say, now thoroughly didappoint^d, but 1 pro- 
pose to examine this answer in order to satisfy the Assembly whether 
the^d was any teiiaon which might have prevailed upon the HOnouirable 
Member in cWge to decide as he has done ; 

“ For various reasons, such as geographical conditions, necessity for knowledge of 
the vernaculars and so on/* 

I want to Icnow how a combination of these Departments can be affected 
either by geographical conditions or by the necessity for knowledge of 
the vernaculars. I do feel that these Departments are working in places 
where the language is the same in many parts of India, and the combination 
of offices or duties could not be prejudiced by either geographical position i r 
language that bad to be known. For example, 1 will take Madras, yv 
Bombay, or the United Provinces, or any other province * for the matter 
of that. The geographical position, so far as Customs and Salt go, cannot 
affect the combination of duties. The salt officers and the customs officers, 
of course, may have work within a certain area. (Mr. A. H. Lloyd: 

" How big an area?*') Yes, that is the question. It would be 15 miles 
or 20 miles. Each Department has got various sets of officers nnd servants, 
appraisers, mBpootors, etc. I can understand that a certain number f 
these officers in the lower rungs may be necessary either for the one 
department or the other. But I cannot understand how geographical 
position or knowiedga of the vernacular is going to affect an attempt 
to combine these offices. 1 am now confining this particular motion to a 
combination of tlie Salt and the Customs Depart:ments only. I have 
mentioned luider other heads how some other Departments might be 
combined so as to save expenditure. I have also to r(»fer to the report 
of the Taxation Inquiry Committee in this matter. I find that they have 
noticed this kind of extraordinary increase in expenditure going on because 
of Departirients being started on separate occasions under separate 
schemes without any opportunity being given to consolidate them into one. 

I know that some years back the salt and excise revenues were collected 
by the same staff in the provinces. Recently a Resolution was passed by 
this Assembly to start Imperial Departments for some of these heads. 
The Provincial Governments hel{)ed in the collection of the revenues for the 
Imperial Goveniment till a recent date and, if you only look up the 
expenditure for collection of all these Itnperial revenues before 1921-22, 
you will find thiit the expenditure Wiis only below one-half of most of 
tlipse Departments — I mean Income-tax and Customs. It was below 45 
lakhs some time back for Customs and below 22 laklis some time back 
for Income-tax. 

Mr. W. 8* J. Willson: What are the collections now? 

Mr. K. Eama Aiyangar: The collection now is considerably lower than 
it was some time ago for Income-tax. 

Mr. S. Ahmed: No. 

Mr. K. Kama Aiyangar; It was 22 crores for Income-tax three or four 
years tack. It is now 16 and odd ^res. Do not interfere at least 
please. You (looking to Mr. K. Ahmed) may ejaculate but do not correct 
me where you are wrong. Of course the customs revenue has been growing 
steadily aaid is bourid to go up further and every attempt should be 
made to protect it as much as possible, and probably Mr. Lloyd will come 
foiward with suggestions for pmtecting^^t^^^ customs revenue by 'adding 
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to expoaaditure, to avoid smij^gling tind for similar other purposes. The 
Betmucfanient Committee said in counection with custom^ revenue that* 
they did not propose any reduction in expendittire except about Es. 46,0t)O 
to be cut out in respect of the Bombay Customs G&ce. They did not 
say it in so many w'ords but we have to infer from their words that at 
that time no increase in expenditure w^as needed^ but since then our customs 
revenue has gone up considerably. I am not at all suggesting that thee 
establishment that is now provided for Customs should be cut out to any 
extent, but I do say that the establishment that is now working for the 
Customs Department w ill be able wdth slight alterations to attend to their 
duties and the duties of the Salt Department with considerable efficiency. 
The question that arises therefore is not that geographical position or 
knowledge of vernaculars interferes but that tlie Department is not willing 
to pay attention to it as they expected to do some time ago. As I have 
already said, the Taxiition Committee have referred to this aspect of the 
-question of Departments being started independently on different occasions 
under different schemes which if properly looked into wdll save expenditure. 

The Honouri^le Sir BesU Blackoit: Will the Honourable Member 
give the reference in the Taxation Committee's Eeport? 1 do not quite 
follow^ him. 

Wc, K. Bama Aiyangar ; You w ill find the reference on page 446 w^here 
there is a summary of the recommendations . In clause (h) there the 
Committee say: 

“ the increase of specialisation and the separation of Imperial fi'om Provincial 
functions have led to multiplication of departments and in the case of local bodies 
there has l>een a transfer to elected representatives . . . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: What has that got to do with 

Customs? It is municipal luxation. 

Mr. K. Rama Aiyangar: It refers to dei)artments being started on 
independent schemes. The detailed reference to this is in the body of 
the lleport iuid I will give the reference in the course of the discussion. 
Therefore, my main object in bringing this motion is that the Department 
ought not to shirk the r(‘S})onsibiIitv which it originally undertook, I 
do not take it as a promise. They practically conceded that the matter 
wxMild be ]ook<?d into. I will he able to show that if only theyv |)roposed 
to do it, considerable reduction will be possible. I find looking into the 
details of the Budget that in Madras about 10 lakh.s of rupees have 
l>een spent on establishments for Salt and in Boinl)ay 27 lakhs of rupees 
less monies disbursed to merchants and under contracts for purchase of 
salt. I exclude all this. I refer only to the portion spent on establish- 
ment. I find in Madras one Collector for Salt, four Assistant Collectors, 
four Appraisers, 274 smaller paid Aj)praisers and 122 clerks and 68 
inspectors. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: On a point of order, The Honour- 
able Member is rc^f erring to Salt. I do not want this to be repeated on 
the motion for Salt. 

Mr* Ea«a Aiyangar: I am showing how a reduetioii miglit be made. 
I have made a motion for a cut of Bs. WO in order to draw- the attehtioti 
of the Government to the w'hole matter. 
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Mr. Presldexit: Will the Honourable Men^ber go on. Me is quite in 

Mr. X. Bama Aiyangar: Thank you, Sir. Under Customs we find that 
the establishment provided is almost the same with a little extra* 
find the customs establishment provides for a number of Assistant Col* 
lectors and a number of other otiicers, considerably overlapping each 
other. The question may be put to me whether the Custonis Collector 
can attend to, the Salt Department work. All that I say is that if there 
is one Collector for both, probably one assistant for each branch wUl 
take charge of the whole business. The Collector is only the directing 
authority. The Central Board of lie venue was started on that principle. 
In ail these discussions 1 am bringing up I will once for all say that I 
will not repeat it again. My idea is that the whole difiiculty is caused 
by only European otficers being put at the head of the upper ranks. 
If only people that understand the habits and customs of the country 
and are in touch with almost all the important people in these areas are 
put in the higher rungs of the official ladder, there will be a considerable 
reduction and much trf)uble that is caused will be saved. One European 
officer is trained as Customs Collector. Another is trained as Salt Com- 
missioner, and one does not know the work of the other, simply because 
lie has been so trained. But the subordinate officers of the provincial 
services have been in both s€Tviees and they are able to do the work of 
both very easily. It is partly a question of Indianisation no doubt, but 
what I say is that the whole thing will have to be worked out and it 
should be possible to save a lot of expenditure. You are spending about 
80 lakhs of rupees on the customs staff throughout India ; but the portion 
relating to salt will have to be combined only in a few filacos. In fact 
the customs may not at all liave to help or relieve the salt staff in many 
places in the country, because you do not require a salt staff in most of 
tliose ])Iaces. But where these two co-exist, in such centres it should be 
}) 08 sible to reduce expenditure by many lakhs. It lias been suggested 
that 25 lakhs would be spared from this Department, but that is not 
what T rely on. When I originally sent a Eesoliiiion on this for ballotting 
I worked it o\it that, if these Departments were worked together, tliere 
would b(‘ more than one crore f>f expenditure saved. That is my view. Of 
course my friend Sir Basil Blackett never agreed with me in my state- 
menis on questions like this, but if he w-lll only take it up there would be 
considerable saving. In Madras and Bombay, as I said, mucli of the 
expenditure of tin* Salt Department might be decreased by eombijung the 
duties falling on the sunerior officers of tlie Salt Department and the 
('ustoms Department, The number of superior officers will no doubt 
have to be Jidded to to a small extent. I have been here for the last two 
and a half years and T have never failed to press this view. In fact when 
T come to Income-tax and Opium I will deal with the expenditure incurred 
by the British Exchequer in connection with the collection of Customs 
aruMncomedax, My impression is that they have been able in England 
to combine the staff for these v-arious taxes. 

Sir nm Bteckftt: No, that is quite \\Tong. 

Mr* B I will Just refer to that later. I ffo not want 

to do so at this stage as may be taken to its being brought under 

this:beadv;^;-"' 
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Now in paragraph 574 of the Taxation Inquiry Committee’s Eeport ^y- 
say,;- ; 

To sum up, the pivot of the tax administration in the case of Imperial taxea- 
Should the Central Board of Eevenue direct, hut with separate co-ordinating stalEa- 
to deal with customs and salt in the case of provincial taxes, etc/' 

Th«t is what I have been urging, Sir, from the commencement, and it 
is quite possible to reduce expenditure if only it is properly combined, I 
expect the question to be dealt with sympathetically and with advantage 
to the country and to the tax-payer. 

Hr, K. G. Lohokare (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan. 
Bural): Sir, there was some objection on the part of the Honourable 
the Finance Member to allow this point to be discussed together with 
the Salt and other Departments, but I am afraid the reorganisation 
question so overlaps in several Departments that it is worth while taking 
it under the larger rather than the smaller heads. Paragraph 666 of the 
Taxation Inquiry Committee’s Eeport is worth perusal. It reads: 

** The chief Imperial taxes sfre customfll, income-tax, salt and the excise duties oit 
cotton goods and petroleum. The customs at the chief ports are administered by the 
Imperial Customs Department, those in the outports and on the land frontiers in 
Madras by the Customs Department, in Bombay by the Salt Department, in Bengal 
and Burma in some cases by officers of the Royal Indian Marine and in others by 
officers of the Local Government, and in Bihar and Orissa by officers of the LociJ'' 
Government.’* 

That itself shows that a reorganisation covers a number of Departments 
sma-ll and large. Secondly, Sir, I ’would like to draw the attention of the 
House to paragraph 570. 

The solution that suggests itself is a certain measure of interchange of officers.” 
And then, omitting one sentence, they go on : 

“The possibility that suggest45 itself is a partial amalgamation with the customs^ 
staff, both in outports and generally in preventive work. It has been pointed out 
that smuggling is very largely on the increase, especially on the land frontiers, and 
it might well be of considerable benefit, during the off season for salt, to be able to call 
upon that department to strengthen the staff in particular places or to supply a flying 
squad to deal with special cases. 

As we see from the Eeport itself the establishment for collecting revenue 
from customs is distributed under various Departments. We have even 
in the Marine Department some collecting staff. This sub-division has 
existed since a long time. With the growth of the customs tariff between 
1913 and this date our customs revenue has increased from about 6 to 7 
crores to aHout 46 crores, and the tariff has grown up in such a way that 
it does require overhauling with a view to recasting not only the tariff itself ‘ 
but the machinery for collecting the revenue. The tariff has simply gmwn 
up wild as it were — a bunch here, a bunch there and so on; and it does 
require to be collected together in order that the expenses of coHection may 
be brought down to a minimum. In the case of customs revenue the' 
usual argument is that it is a tax which can be easily and economically 
collected. If that is so, then surely the expenses of ooBectioh 
very small. Btit if we take the expenditure under these dll^^ 
and compare ii with the ratio of collection expenses of 
we will find that the cost of collection is high in India and o<msparatively"^ 
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heavy. It is therefore necessary, Sir, that an attempt to reoiganize the 
whole customs staff on the lines indicated by the I'axation Inquiry Com- 
mittee is necessary at this juncture. Not only will it serve our purpose of 
facilitating the collection of revenue and ensuring economy, but it will 
serve to facilitate preventive work as well. We have noted — and it was 
also suggested in this House — ^that the preventive work becomes very 
difficult many a time. With such reorganization, the Taxation Inquiry 
Committee suggests, we can make use of some of the staff which is lying 
idle in the off season of the Salt Department and use it for preventive 
work. There will then be no excuse for a good deal of the loss of 
revenue that we now have. With these words, Sir, I support the amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Bama Aiyangar. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, Mr. Bama Aiyangar appealed 
to me to give this proposal my sympathy. I can assure him that it 
is a subject which I have always approached with very considerable 
sympathy. The possibility of effecting some reduction in the total cost of 
the collection of revenue by the amalgamation of Departments is always 
one which must appeal, because not only does it save money but it 
makes for efficiency when it is possible. The House will remember that 
one of the early results of the appointment of the Central Board of 
Revenue was that we were able to combine the office of the Opium Agent 
in the United Provinces with the office of Income-tax Commissioner, with 
results that have been very beneficial I think. But it does not mean that 
everything that Mr. Rama Aiyangar proposes is possible. I think he 
said that if we were to introduce the sort of economies which he, if he were 
in charge, would introduce, he would be able to save a crore 
in the expenditure of the Inoomo-tax, Customs, Opium and Salt Depart- 
ments. Well, now excluding payments for opium and salt compensations 
and payments for the cost of manufacture, the cost of the four Depart- 
ments together is just over 2% crores. Does he really think that he can 
save a crore out of that? He may say so, but 

Mr, K. Bama Aiyangar: I may just say that I referred to all the four 
Departments — Customs, Income-tax, Salt and Opium. Taking all the 
Departments together, their expenditure can be reduced by about a 
crore 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: But their total cost is at present 

crores, and he says it can be reduced by one crore! 

ICr. Z. Bama Aiyangar: 8 crores is the total. 

The Honourable Sir BasS Blackett: The total cost is under 8 crores, 
it is just over 2^ crores. I am always reminded when Mr. Rama Aiyangar 
talks of the poet who said that : 

** You can work it out by fractions, 

Or by simple rule of three, 

But the way of Tweedledum, 

Is not the way of Tweedledee.** 

I am afraid 1 can never reach that crore. Now I promised more than 
once that I w:ould gq very tolly into this question of the possibility of 
amalgamating the Sait, Opium, Income-tax and Customs Departments 
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so far as was possible. The answer to the question which Mr* Ba*aa 
Aiyal^ar read out had reference to the amalgamation of Oustoms, Sait and 
Income-Tax, and if he will think a little, he win realize how important the 
knowledge of the vernaculars is for income-tax work. As a result of the 
debates last year we have during the year gone very fully into this question. 
The matter has been examined in careful consultation with the Commis- 
sioner of Income-tax, the Collector of Customs amd the Collector of Salt 
Ee venue in Madras and the Commissioner of Income-tax, the Collector 
of Salt Eevenue and the Collector of Customs in Bombay, and we have 
gone very fully into the whole possibility. I would like first of adl to give 
a summ^' of the result, and in doing so I should like to mention tiiat 
the figures produced by Mr. Eama Aiyangar last year in regmd to the 
tremendous increase in the cost of these Departments drew the attenticm 
of the Madras officials to the subject, and they have proved very conclu- 
sively that they do not agree with Mr. Eama Aiyangar's figures and that 
Mr. Eama Aiyangar’s statements so far as Madras is concerned are clearly 
incorrect. In the case of the Income-tax and Salt Departments the cost 
of the establishment is now substantially lower than it was in 1921-812. It 
is true the cost of the Customs Department has gone up, but that is due to 
special causes. Let me give some figures in regard to Income-tax. In 
the year 1921-22 our direct expenditure was Bs. 4,34,000. In addition w'e 
paid Es. 5,35,000 to the Local Government by assignment for collection — 
a total of Es. 9,69,000. The figure in 1925-26 — of course still partly 
estimated — is Es. 7,77,(KX) direct and Es. 20,000 by assignment to the 
Local Government, a total of Es. 7,97,000, as against Es. 9,69,0(X)in 1921-22. 
The actual figure for 1924-25, was only Es. 7,10,000, but I have given the 
estimate for 1925-26, rather than the actual for 1924-25, so as not to risk 
overstating the case. You will see that there is a very considerable reduc- 
tion. The creation of a separate Income-tax Department resulted in a 
saving of Es. 1,72,000. As regards Salt, prior to the separation of the 
Excise and Salt Departments, the average expenditure of the Government 
of India during the three years 1921-22, 1922-23 and 1923-24, under the 
headings “Bay of officers and establishment” and “Allowances” was 
Es. 10,40,000 and Es. 1,38,000. The expenditure in 1924-25 was 
Es. 9,14,000 and Es. 62,000, a saving altogether of Es. 2,02,000. If the 
head of “Supplies and Services” and “Contingencies” is also taken into 
consideration, there is a saving of Es. 2,32,000. The creation of a separate 
Salt Department under the Government of India has also resulted in very 
clear economies. In the Customs Department there has been a very 
considerable increase, but that is almost entirely accounted for by addi- 
tional preventive work and is largely covered by recoveries. I will not 
go into the actual figures, but the effective increase in the ease of the 
Customs establishment between 1921-22 and 1924-25 is only Es. 29,000 
and in considering the changes which are being effected in bur tariff ’and 
the introduction of preventive duties, I do not think that the Honourable 
Member can say that there has been extravagance. Now I come to the 
question of amalgamation. The general upshot is that we hate come to 
the conclusion that no retrenchment is possible by the sma]gamati(m of 
any one of the three Departments. In general, it is objectionable to render 
officials dealing with such technical subjeets as Salt, CuStomk « Inooime- 
tax liable to trMitiler f rotti one Department to another.* TOe ofBoer---I have 



heard t}iig charge made M another connection— liable to such transfer may 
become **the Jack of all trades and the master of ncMae". This was definite- 
ly recognized at the time of the original separation of the Madras Salt 
and Madras Customs staff. Then the localities in which each Department 
has to work do not coincide. Salt factories are scattered along the coast 
•often in lonely inaccessible spots. The customs work is concentrated in 
ports, while Income-tax work extends through the interior of the province. 
In a few places the work of the three Departments does coincide, for 
instance in Tuticorin. The work is very heavy in each Department. It 
is the second largest port in the Madras Presidency, and the Customs 
Inspector and the Income-tax Collector cannot combine. The Salt Inspector 
is the hardest worked Inspector in the Presidency and is in charge of several 
factories, and the recent reorganization of the three Departments has 
already reduced the staff to a minimum. 

Then there is the point raised by Dr. Lohokare. In order to save 
expenditure in travelling allowances he referred to the possibility of having 
customs outport inspections done by the Salt and Income-tax Commis- 
sioners. Unfortunately it is not feasible. In the first place the Salt 
Assistant Oonimissionors cannot possibly undertake additional work. There 
are only tw-o Assistant Commissioners in executive charge of sub-divisions 
as against three Deputy Commissioners and six Assistant Commissioners 
formerly dealing with salt work. It is well known in the days of the 
combined Department that salt engaged a very large proportion of the 
tirnc' of the superior staff. Tw’o Assistant Commissioners are now perfonning 
the wY^rk that was formerly done by 9 officers %vith very small additional 
relief. We have also considered the possibility of one officer being at the 
head of the two Departments, The Income-tax Commissioner at first 
thought that, as his Department settled down and he is relieved of part of 
the work, it might be possible for him to take over salt. That proposal had 
to bo abandoned. Higli Court references, inspection of income-tax offices, 
re-opening of cases in which there has been under- assessment and so on are 
keeping his time fully occupied. The Collector of Customs could not possibly 
undert,ake the detailed inspection. 

I hope the House will see from what I have been able to give them in 
regard to Madras that we have taken this matter very seriously and that 
we have done our best to see whether Mr. Rama Aiyangar*s idea of amalga- 
mation could not be carried out. It is an idea which indeed existed before 
Mr. Rama Aiyangar's time. What applies to Madras applies mutatis 
nuiiandis to Bombay, Much as we should like to have been able to do 
something in that dii'ection, it has not been found possible. At the same 
time, I would draw the attenthm of the House to the figures I gave in 
regard to the cost of tax collection in Madras. There has been a consider- 
able decrease as a result of the improved arrangements in the taking over 
of the work by the Central Board of Revenue in the case of Salt and in 
the case of Income-tax and hardly any increase in the case of Customs. 
There has been practically no change in spite of the very large increase 
in the complexity of the tariff. 1 hope that in view of what I have told 
the House the Honourable Member who has moved the motion will be 
willing to withdraw it, recognising that the Central Board of Revenue so 
far from deserving to be condemned deserve to be congratulated on the 
achievement which they have produced. 

■" .0 2 . ■■ 
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Mr. K« Sama Aiyangar : Sir, I withdraw my mptiom 

i^he motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr, K. 0. Bfeogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): Sir, as 
this motion* (No. 5) raises a question of policy, I want to discuBS it xmder 
the Finance Department grant. 

0 

Revision of the Tariff. 

Dr. K. O. Lohofcare: Sir, I move : 

“ That the Demand under the head * Customs * be reduced by Rs. 100.** 

The purpose for moving the reduction is to consider the revision of the 
tariff. The present tariff and the Schedules have been considered by the' 
Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee and the next stage of recasting these 
Schedules has therefore to be underl}aken- We have a certain classification 
in the Schedules which it will be necessary to recast. We will have to 
divide the Schedule or rather consider the changes in the Schedule under 
three or 4 headings. The first will be ... . 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: On a point of order, Sir, I thought on a similar 
morion in the morning it was ruled by you that this question of policy 
should be raised under the Grant for the administrative department con- 
cerned, and it was on that understanding that some of us have not moved 
our motions. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I was waiting, Sir, to see what Mr. 
Lohokare’s point was before rising on the very same point of order. If he 
is going to discuss the revision of the tariff, i think it will come very con- 
veniently under the vote for the Commerce Department. 

Mr. Preeident : The Chair has allowed the Honourable Member to pro- 
ceed in order to find out whether he really wants to discuss the tariff policy. 

Dr* K* O. Lohokara: Sir, I want to discuss the revision of the rates in 
the Schedules. 

Mr. President: He cannot discuss the revision of the Schedules without 
discussing the t^iriff policy. 

Paucity of Mussalmans in all grades of the Customs Department in Bengal. 

Mt. Ahmad All B3ian (Assam: Muhammadan); Sir, I move: 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Customs ' be reduced by Rs, 100.*' 

I move this motion with a view to draw the attention of the Government 
to the small number of Mussalmans in the Customs Department. The 
at+ention of the Department was drawn last year to this and we asked the 
Honourable Member in charge to recruit more Muhammadans if poMble 
as Appraisers in the Customs Deparfanent at Calcutta. If I am not wrong, 
the number is something like 17 and there is only 1 Muhammadan { even 
that one Muhammadan is not on a permanent footing. I am told that" 

•That the Demanid under the head * Customs * be reduced by Rs. 100 (Ua^Kwrt duty 
on jute). 
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Muhammadaiis with the requisite quaMcatious, uaind^ with some ex- 
peri^oe ol busmess, are forthcoming azid it depends <m the attitude of the 
Honourable Member in charge whether mcnro Muhanimadans are to be re- 
cruited or not. To my knowledge the Customs Department in Calcutta is 
in the same position as elsewhere, no better, if not worse. I should like 
to have some statement from the Honourable Member that he will consider 
my motion sympathetically. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Sir, not only last year but for the last 3 or 4 years I 
have been speaking on this motion, but the Government have not paid 
any heed to my speeches. Sir, it was only last year, when there were 12 
vacancies, that information was given to His Excellency the Viceroy and 
certainly also to the Customs Officer at Calcutta. Mr. Lloyd knew it 
perfectly well and also the Honourable Member in charge of the Finance 
Department, ray Honourable friend Sir Basil Blackett. They have, Sir, 
treated this matter very lightly. But, Sir, His Excellency the Viceroy 
and His Excellency the Governor of Bengal have from time to. time been 
promising, but the office of my Honourable friend Mr. Lloyd is rather 
smuggling cocaine. His Department, Sir, is so corrupt, his Department 
is so imperfect, that^ unless Mr. Lloyd takes special and sufficient steps 
put matters right, we are here and will criticise him and his actions. Sir, 
it was in 1923 in the last refonned Council, that is, when the first reformed 
Council was going to he dissolved and the new elections were coming on, 
that I, in this House and in this place at Delhi and at Simla, took excep- 
tion to this, and I have been strongly supported and finally returned by my 
constituency as I worked very hard indeed. (Applause and Laughter.) The 
Swarajist propaganda to prevent my election did not help them much. 
But what is the subject matter here? Am T to understand that Govern- 
ment are very benign and the Department of my Honourable friend Mr. 
Lloyd is very sympathetic? It seems to me, Sir, that Mr. Lloyd's heart 
is very hard. Mr. Lloyd goes to Calcutta on tour from time to time and 
we find in the Budget that so much money is spent on his travelling. 
But; what does he do? We have approached him and his office both here 
and at Simla. We sent letters to him at Calcutta. W’e also sent tele- 
grams to His Excellency the Viceroy praying that the Department 
should meet our demands. The Honour jiJble Member in charge of the 
Finance Department comes here once a year after 11 months and says: 
"*So much is the Demand, will you pass it?'’ Sir, there are gtill some 
Members in the lobby and inside this Chamber. Of course, the Sw^arajists 
have now deserted us and he has to depend upon us at any rate. He 
knows that in case of a division we may not have a majority. (Laughter.) 
He knows that his five years will be over next year and then he will go 
back to that beautiful country where he came fe>m. But what has hap- 
pened in the meantime to these poor Indians? Sir, there is a lot of smug- 
gling going on in the office of Mr. Lloyd. Mr. Lloyd himself has been a 
customs officer and as sxich has gathered a lot of experience. But what 
is the good of his having that experience when he did not help us at all? 
Sir, the true fact is that in his office there are many subordinates who ap 
not doing their v^rk honestly* Sir, some time back I happened to be in 
the Customs dffice in Calcutta which is ‘'very close" to the High Court 
where justice is dispensed. But the justice that is dispensed in the Customs 
Office is“ far away" from that of the High Court of Justice. Sir, there 
I heard the rurhour that the subordinates take bribes. (Laughter.) Mr. 
L 1 o 5 ^ himself atoitted^^ a^ discussion that he has got 
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^ii^|ih(lb preventive and detective oileers yiib are ^tnployi^ f 6r 

pprpbse of stopping the smuggling of coceine. But, Sir, in the bffibe it- 
self there is a smuggling going on. Why does he not keep a good staff ? 
Only 5 minutes ago I heard my tHbnourabie friend Mr. R 
saying that Indians have a special knowledge and experience Of the sub- 
ject and are therefore the best men to serve the country. People who 

have got foreign ideas and not local and special knowledge are not fit per- 

sons to detect smuggling. Sir, for the Customs Office you require a 
variety of people, people fix>in the various parts of India and Bengal. 
Sir, in the Customs Office a great injustice is being done. Out of 17 
Appraisers not one of them is a Muhammadan with a permanent appoint- 
ment. That is another mistake which is made by the people at the head 
of the administration. Sir, during question time they use the word “Mu- 
hammadans’’ for “Miissalmans” or “Muslims” which they are borrowing 
from the English people. I’hey ought to use the vwd “Mussalmans”. 

That is also a grievance. (Laughter.) Sir, this smuggling is done bv 

various persons. Even shipowners, shippin^^ agents and other Indians 
are not immune from it. These people do a lot of smuggling?. You re- 
quire Muhammadans to go to the Customs Office and ^pj>raise that matter ; 
otherwise, your department is mismanaged. You liave so many highly 
paid officers and, notwithstanding that, smuggling takes place because 
these officers take bribes. You are not properly controlling your officers 
and I am here to put that mistake right. 


Hr. A. H. Lloyd: Who takes bribes? 

Mr. K. Ahxned: The officers whom you appoint. 

Hr. A. B. Lloyd : On a point of order, Sir. Is it fair to accuse res- 
ponsible officers outside this House of taking bribes? 


Hr. K. Ahmed: Sir, it they do not take bribes, rriy Honourable friend 
oertainiy admits that they are doing an injustice. 17 people were appointed 
as Appraisers and yet not a single Muhammadan was among them perma- 
nently appointed. And still you say you do justice? You are charged with 
gross negligence. Does it not come to that? Mr. Lloyd has had extraordinarv 
experience, and after being lifted to a high place with a high salary, he sits 
among the beautiful hills of Simla, he comes from the beautiful town of 
Calcutta to the Imperial city of Delhi. It is very probable that on account 
of the substantial work done in the Department that ho has had a lot of 
experience. But justice must be done. What has bo done? With regard 
to the other appointments, namely the Appraisers, out of 17 he has not 
permanently appointed a single Muhammadan . 

Turn to page 4. What about Preventive Officers. How many Muham- 
madans are there among the two or three dozens that you have? If *n 
the Calcutta Customs House they do not take bribes, do you admit that 
again and again gross injustice is being done there to Muslims. His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy forwards our memorials to your office, you are the Mem- 
ber in chaise of the Central Revenue Board and you sit tight; yofi go to 
Calcutta so many times and come back without looking into these matters. 

Let us see the third item. What about the clerks? Oanenot you tom 
to the University calendar and see how many Muhammadans have passed 
B. A. exammation? Is there not any reliable Head Baboo or Head 
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Clerk in your office at Calcutta to enlighten you, so that you can appoint 
tl^^ I^oplc? to you, I for- 

warded several appl^^ and you write to me that the matter 

wili be considered. And how many letters have you written to me and to 
the applioants? You have not paid any heed to them and still you say 
they don't take bribes. How do you know? I charge you from the top to the 
bottom with doing injustice and being guilty of gross negligence. Unless 
you give us a definite promise, don*t you think the Demand ought not to 
be passed? You do not care because the Swarajists are not here. I ask 
each and every Member of Government to outcaste Mr. Lloyd just as 
Mr. Eangachariar and Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer sitting over there have been 
Dutcasted and deserted by the Swarajists. If you have got a sense )f 
justice give us a definite underi;aking. I am very sorry to have troubled 
you but I had to put this matter before you in this manner, so that you 
may not take objection to it. 

Mr. A. H. XJoyd: Sir, from the concluding sentence of the Honourable 
Member s speech I gather that he is prepared in a kind of gnidging, half- 
hearted way to withdraw the charge of bribery agairiftPTne. 

Mr. President; Order, order. The Honourable Member never made a 
charge of bribery against the Member representing the Central Board of 
Revenues. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: Not against him, Sir. 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: He has, however, still left standing the charge of 
barddiearteduess. I am sorry to seem hard-hearted, but the only way in 
which it seems to me that we could meet the Honourable Member's wishes 
would be to behave in a veiy^ much more hard-hearted w^ay than we are 
now doing, because it w^ould involve the dismissal of a very large proportion 
of our service in order to make room for Members of a particular com- 
munity. The Government of India have now^ accepted a certain policy as 
regards representation of communities which was stated by the Honourable 
the Horne Member about a year ago, and that has been communicated to 
Collectors of Customs and they have been instructed to bear that policy in 
mind wlien making appointments. But that policy can only be applied to 
recruitment as it is made as vacancies occur. You cannot say that, 
because vre have had, say, 20 Hindu officers appointed in previous years, 
tl;erefore the next ten or tw^enty appointments must be given to 
Muhammadans. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: I did not say that either. 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: You cannot redress the balance of the past immedi- 
ately; patience is necessary for that. You can only apply this 

^ consideration of the different communities to newly recruited 
staff. It must be admitted, Sir, that when a number of appointments 
were made in Calcutta about two years ago, amongst those selected for 
appointment there was only one Muhammadan. The position in Calcutta 
now is that amongst the Appraisers there is only one Muhammadan to 12 
Hindus, 5 Indians who are not Hindus or Muhammadans . . . . 

Mr. K« Ahmed: Why do you call them Indians? 

Mr^ A.^ 9. lilpj I woldd refer tli© Honourable Member to Dr. Datta. 
I thii^ Dr. Datta claims to be an Indian — 17 Anglo-Indians or dcanieilfd 
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jB^c^eans, and only two non^domicded ^nropews. It cannc>t bo sidd 
a$ far as non-domiciled Europeans are conoemedv they are very 
bver-representad. Now, Sir, it is true that we must attempt, in that part 
of the cadre, to increase the proportion, as opportunity offers, of Muham- 
madans. It is not always easy, because if you go over the experience we 
have had, you will see that we have had a larger number of appliofimts feom 
other communities, of persons who are well qualified, than we have had 
from Muhammadans. I do not mean we do not get qualified Muham- 
madans, but it is easier to get applicants from other communities . . . 

Mr. K. Ahmed: How and why? They pass the B. A. as the others pass 
the B. A. 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: I was not speaking of that kind of qualification. The 
Honourable Member spoke also of the Preventive Service. When I first 
went to Calcutta there was only one member of that service who was an 
Indian without being an Anglo-Indian, in a service of about 200 men. Now 
it takes time to alter the character of a service of that sort, and it is not 
the Government’s policy to make a complete and immediate revolution. 
Since that time no less than 44 Indians, not counting the cme who was 
there before, have been appointed to that service. Of these 46, 16 are 
Mussalrnans, 25 are Hindus and 4 are other non-Mussalmans. I think, 
Sir, Mr. Ahmed’s hhalasi friends are quite adequately looked after as re- 
gards the Indian portion .... 

Mr. K, Ahmed: Wlaat is the period within which these appointments 
were made? 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: I cannot remember exactly, but I think the recruit- 
ing of Indians who are not Anglo-Indians to the Preventive Service began 
foul or five years ago, and out of a service of something over 200 we now 
hv.ve 40. I was referring, of course, particularly to the representation of 
Muhammadans as against the other Indians. I can only I think assure 
the Honourable Mover of this cut that I am quite prepared to forward a 
copy of his speech to all the Collectors of Customs who have the appoint- 
ment of these officers and to draw their attention once more to the state- 
ment of policy of Government regarding appointments to Government ser- 
vice that steps should be taken to prevent, as far as possible, any com- 
munity having an unduly preponderant share in the establishment ..... 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Did you send my speech, Sir, in 1923 and other years? 
What happened? 

Khan Bahadur W. M. Hussanally (Sind: Muhammadan Bural): Sir, I 
had no intention of intervening in this debate, but the speech of the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Lloyd has induceri me to say a few words in connection with 
this matter. The complaint made by my Honourable friend Mr. Ahmed 
Ali Ehan related to the posts of Appraisers; and from what I gathered from 
the speech of Mr. Lloyd, he, while acting as Collector of Customs at Calcutta 
souie time before he came here, had perhaps no idea in his mind of appoint- 
ing Muslims in that Department. That is what I gathered fibril his sp^ch, 
because he said that bis attention was drawn only by the circular of the 
Home Department, i^ich was circulated last year, and sbce Iheri he had 
been making s(|icrts to get more Muhammadans . , . , . 
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Mr* A, S. Ziloyd: On a point of explanation; Sir. I did not wish to 
nwihe any such implication. The Customs Hou^e in Calcutta used to be 
under the Goverument of Bengal which also recognised the desirability of 
.allotting a certain number of appointments to the Muslim community. 

IS&an Baluuliir W. X. Hussaaaily: What I maintain, Sir, is this, that 
apart from the fact that the policy of the Government of India is laid down 
by the Home Department circular, the Honourable Member did not think, 
before the circular came out, of having a due representation of the various 
communities in all branches of the service. What I should further have 
liked to hear from the Honourable Member was whether any vacancies have 
occurred in the Calcutta Appraising Department since that circular was 
sent out. He has not said a word about that. All that he said was that 
he vrvbB not prepared to dismiss a number of non-Muslims from the service 
so as to get some Muslims into the service. That is not what we want. 
What we want is that as vacancies occur more Moslems should be taken 
into all branches of the Customs Department. Upon that point I have 
not heard a word yet from the Honourable Member — ^whether there have 
been any vacancies in any of the Customs services all over India ever 
since that circular went out. I would ask him now to state whether he 
knows that there have been any vacancies, permanent or acting, in the 
various branches of the Customs Department all over India, and whether 
any of those appointments have been bestowed upon any Mussalmans at 
all- If he does not know, I will tell him at any rate the position in Karachi. 
The Karachi Appraising Department does not contain a single Mussalmau; 
and quite recently the Chief Appraiser of that office has retired; and I would 
ask him if his place in the lowest grade has been filled up by a Mussalman or 
not; they have had the circular of the Home Department to guide them. 
If not. has he dravm the attention of the Collector of Customs, Karachi, 
to give the lowest appointment in that vacancy to a Muslim? 


♦Maulvi Abul Kasem (Bengal : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, like my 
Honourable friend from Bombay I also did not wish to intervene in this 
debate; but I am forced to do it on account of certain remarks of the 
Honourable Mr. Lloyd. In the course of his reply to Mr. Kabeer-ud-Din 
Ahmed, he said that qualified Mussalmans were not so easy to find as 
members of other commtmities, T say, Sir, be is quite right in that simply 
because no search is ma<ie for them by the Department over which he 
presides. There are a large number of qualified Muslims; and as my 
Honourable friend Mr. Ahmed has put it in his owm peculiar language 
and style, the attention of the various officers of Government has been 
drawn to this question of the appointment of Muslims in the Customs 
Department. I may tell him that there is an office in Calcutta which 
mgister of qualified Muhammadan cjmdidates for employment in 
the various branches of the public service. It is not a private office ; it is 
nof the dffice of an unqualified man; it is tlie office of the Assistant Director 
of Public Instruction for Jluhammadan education. He has got a list. Has 
he ever been asked to supply candidates? My complaint is that you add 
msult to mjury when you say that you cannot appoint Muslims for whom 
pmfess to have every sympathy because you do not find them qualified. 

X ou give the dog a bad name and you hang it. That has been the policy 

•Speech not cojrected by the Honourable Member. 
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Bdt piily in tKe Customs Departmeiit but the geueirfiJi policy of ail adniMstra- 
ti^e departments of the OoYemmeht of India, ahd of the several other 
Governments. Sir, 1 do not for a ihomeiit wish that anybody should be 
dismissed to make room for some one else. I fully appreciate the sympathy 
expressed for my unfortunate commiinity by the Hoiiourable the Home 
Member and the circular he has issued; but what I want the different heads 
of departments of the administration to rexnember is that the circular should 
be acted upon in the spirit in which it was drafted and circulated and not 
only with a view to carry it out in the letter so as to avoid it as far as possible. 
It has been said that these questions will be considered in future recruit- 
ments. I think it is only just and proper that they should be considered 
properly and impartially. I think when you make future recruitments you 
ought also to consider the paucity of Muhammadans in the public service 
and you should give Muhammadans preference numerically and propor- 
tionately, With these words, although I do not agree with the whole 
speech of iny Honourable friend Mr, Kabet^r-ud-Din Ahmed, I fully agree 
with the sontiments expressed by him, and I believe that my opinion is 
shared by iriy community both inside the House as well as outside it* 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I do not wish that this debate 
should develop on communal lines. Mr. Lloyd has already said quite 
definitely that tlie circular of the Home Department in regard to the 
appointment of Muslims in particular and of various other communities 
in the public service is being given full effect to in the Customs Depart- 
ment. There were on the 31st December 1924, 6 Muhammadan — if I may 
use that word — x^ppraisers; on the 31st December 1925, there were 8. On 
the 3-1 st December 1924, there were 55 Mubammadan Preventive Officers 


Khan Bahadur W. M. Hussanally: May I inquire what is the total 
number of Appraisers and bow many are Muhammadans? 

Mr, K. Ahmed: Not a single Muhammadan permanently appointed, 
Sir. The Honourable the Pinance Member will regret making that state- 
ment .... 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett; On the 31st December 1925 — ^it 
seems a long way from J924 after these interruptions, — ^there were 60 as 
c5ompared to 55. The clerks had increased in the same period from 106 to 
113. 

Now, this question was raised in particular in regard to Appraisers. 
We are accused of attempting to evade the circular, and my Honourable 
friend Maulvi Abul Kasem says that we do not go about making a search* 
Now. I think that my friend Maulvi Abul Kasem should remember that the 
circular of the Horne Department implies some kind of acceptance on the 
part of Muslims of the spirit in which it w^as issued. The Muslims cannot 
be appointed to be Appraisers just because they are Muslims. They must 
be likely to make first class Appraisers. Pfow we have found in fact that 
Muslims do not come forw^ard and ask for these appointments iia j^eat 
nurnbers ..... 

Mr* K« Ahmed: I forwarded over 200 applications, Sir. 
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The Aewi^ 8if Sibiffl And when they do forward, 

em) apt to he people mho have nc^ ^got the reqhieite qnalfficjttiohs . . 

J|r, K, got qualifieations, as they are B. As. and 

also appointed undergraduates and men of inferior quali- 
fications as Appraisers from other communities. 

The HonoUtable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable Member is possibly 
not the best judge of the qualifications of the numerous people whom he 
sends forward. I have no doubt that the Honourable Member is a very 
good lawyer and a very good Member of the Assembly. But does he think 
that he has got the qualifications to take the job of an Appraiser to- 
morrow? 

Mr. K. Ahmed: We can cross-examine, and even teach them if we 
were in the position of the Honourable Member. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: ! do not wish to expose myself to a 
cross-examination or even to an appraisal by an Hononrnble Member, 
but I would put it that we are doing our host, we are fulfilling both in the 
spirit and in the letter the circular of the Horne Department. As Mr. 
Dlovd pointed out, it is largely starting, in the case of the Preventive 
Service, from nothing, and you cannot make changes in favour of Muham- 
madans by way of ejection of others. It must be done in the ordinary 
course .... 


Mr. K, Ahmed: Is it not a fact. Sir, that last year in appointing a 
dozen Appraisers you appointed two Anglo-Indian undergraduates, although 
there were many Muhammadan graduates as candidates? 

The Honourable Sir Basdl Blackett: The circular has been givon effect 
to in spirit and in letter. We have no intention whatsoever of turning out 
a large number of other olficers in order to make room for Muhammadans. 
*\\'e have no inteiitj^)!! of jtppointing Muhammadans who are obviously 
unqualified. We are most anxious to find Muhammadans who are qualified 
and shall greatly welcome the assistance of Mr. K. Ahrned and others 
in sending us recot u mend ations of people who are really qualified and we 
shall gduclly appoint them when they come foiw^ard. But we have no 
intention either of reser^'ing all future appointments for Muhammadans , . 

Mr. K. Ahmed: We do not want vou to do that. 

V 

The Eto&ourable Sir Basil Blackett: And if we can get Anglo-Indian 
eandidates who are good when there are vacancies, and we do not get 
Muhanimrylan can<lidates wlio are good at the time wdien there are vacancies, 
I do not think that even Mr. K. Ahmed can object to our appointing an 
Anglo-Indian or a member of any other community. I would ask the 
Honourable Member to realise that this is not a case for heat or for excite- 
ment. We are doing what we can and it is largely in the hands of Muham- 
madans themselves to help themselves . The opportunities are there and 
-if the right men come fomard for the right jobs, they will get them. 

Ahmad All BSiau: In view of the explanation given hv the Honour- 
able Member I ask for leave to withdraw my motion. 

The motion waSj by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 
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♦ibr. W* S, J« WiUson: Sir, I almost wish ibat it had falleli 
to speak before Honourable Members behind me as it is on the question of 
the Appraising staff that I wish to address you. Sir, tny first pohit is 
that it is essential that a revenue producing department like th e Custonra 
should have a sufficient and efficient number of Customs Appraisers if 
Government are to reap the full benefit of the rates impos^^ I thinV 
Government are in certain districts adopting the * 'penny wise and pound 
foolish*' policy in respect of the cadre of Appraisers sanctioned. Especially 
is this the case at Karachi. Hence I have included Karachi in the amend- 
ment which I move, namely : 

** That the Demand under the head * Customs * be reduced by Ks. 6.** 

I do so, Sir, to call attention to this comparatively important matter. At 
Karachi the Chamber of Commerce has for several years impressed upon 
the Collector of Customs the need for strengthening the Appraising staff. 
It is found to be somewhat inadequate for the amount of work it has to 
do, and its numbers are found to be insufficient, with the result that it is 
believed that a considerable amount of goods are imported under false in- 
voices and thus escape detection, I understand, Sir, that some objection 
to an increase of staff has been raised by Government on the ground that 
it is their desire so far as possible to promote from their present staff. 
Laudable as that rule is, I do think it may be carried somewhat to excess 
if a sufficient number are not put in as and when required, and I think that 
out of a generally expanding staff like the Customs it should be possible 
to appoint in Karachi the number that are now required and that they might 
then be drafted on to other customs houses requiring an implement to 
the staff. If it is the case, as my friend behind me asserted, that there are 
no Muhammadans in the present staff at Karachi, here is a most excellent 
opportunity to satisfy him and to satisfy me at the same time, and I hope 
the Honourable Member will see his way to give effect to it at an early date. 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: Sir, I can assure the Honourable Member who has 
put down “this motion that he has the very warm sympathy of the Central 
Board of Eevenue in his desire to secure that the appraising staff at all ports 
should be adequate to carry out their duties efficiently. We naturally are 
extremely anxious that this should be the case. Those Members of tlie 
House w’^ho have studied the Demands for Grants for the last year ox two 
or who have been on the Standing Finance Committee will remember that 
we have had to ask the Assembly to approve of increases in the appraising 
•establishments in all the ports during the last two years, and if we 
are satisfied that further increases are needed we shall undoubtedly not 
hesitate to come and ask for them. In the case of Karachi we have only 
during the last year put through the Standing Finance Conamittee a pro- 
posal for ah increase of the appraising establishment, an increase in the 
numbers of six. I think that it would certainly be premature to under- 
iiake to say that that increase will be insufficient and time must be given 
to see whether the work can now be adequately dealt with by this enhanced 
staff. If experience shows that it cannot be so dealt with, I have not th® 
slightest hesitation in saying that the Central Board of Eevenue at least 
will ask the Government of India to approve of proposals fort an increase. 

Slian Balmdur W. M. Husaanally : May I inquire from the Honourable 
Member if any one of these new men is a Mussalman ? 

♦Speech Bot corrected by the Honourable Memh^. 
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Xr, A. B« Lloyd: 1 am afraid I am not able to answer that question. 

1 do not recollect the details. 

Hr. W. S. J, Willson: In view of the remarks which have fallen from 
the Honourable Member, I do not desire to press my sunendment. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Anomcdiea in the Classificaiion of Clothing for Tariff Duty. 

Odionel J. D. Crawford (Bengal: European): I beg to move: 

" That the Demand under the head * Customs ’ be reduced by Ks. 6.” 

My object in moving this small cut is to draw the attention of the 
authorities to the anomalies in the classification of certain clothing tor 
tariff duty. I particularly allude to clothing which is composed of two 
materials and is classified at the higher rate of duty. Take for instance 
a cotton dress to which there might be a silk collar or a silk waist-band. 
The whole dress 1 understand will be classified as if it were a silk dress 
and I consider that it is a very unfair assessment. I understand that the 
authorities say that there is some difficulty in deciding what is and what 
is not a silk dress and that it is difficult for them to issue any orders. It 
seems to me that, if the customs authorities at the ports were given some 
discretion and were told that where the article was in the main silk it 
should be treated as silk and where silk was only used for the purpose of 
adorning the dress it should be allow’^ed at the lesser duty, some arrange- 
ment could be made. I also wanted to draw the attention of the House 
to the question of gold thread. I understand that there is considerable 
difficulty with the customs authorities here over the import of gold thread. 

I understand that actually gold thread does not contain gold in its composi- 
tion, but more often than not it is charged at the higher rate of duty or 
there is great difficulty in proving to the authorities that it is imitatim 
gold thread. In questions of this sort I think the customs authorities 
might show us a certain amount, of sympathy and do what they can io 
relieve us from the very high duties which we have to pay on a large pro- 
portion of our necessary articles of clothing. 

The Boncmrable Sir Charles limes (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
w'^ays) : I am not quite sure whether the Honourable Member has not 
raised the question of tariff policy by this amendment, but what he has 
really attacked is section 21 of the Sea Customs Act. Under section 21 
of that Act : 

“ goods whereof any article liable to duty under this Act forms a part or ingredient 
shall l>e chargeable with the full duty which would be payable on such goods if they 
were entirely composed of such article 

That is to sayr if we get a cotton dress which has certain silk attachments, 
then we should charge that cotton dress at the rate of duty for silk. That 
is the law as it stands, but the Honourable Member was entirely incorrect 
in the instance which he gave. W,e have by orders issued in 1896 given 
discretion to our customs offioers to apply the law^ leniently. The Hon- 
ourable Member referred to a cotton dress "with a silk coHar or a silk waist- 
})and and he said that that cotton dress will be assessed as a silk dress. 
That is not so. The parRcular instance that he gave us is covered by the 
orders we issued in 1896. We have authorised Collectors of Customs in 
these caies to ignore the silk and assess the whole dress as cotton. With* 
regard to gold fiiToad, where it is an d gc3d or il th© 
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of gold is negligible, we have authorised the Oastoms Collectors to 
this section 21 and to assess the gold thread as irnitaticoi gold tteead and 
, not as real gold thread, I have only to add that the Sea Gustoins Act is 
now under examination by the Central Board of Eevenue and that we have 
under our consideration this very section 21. The Honourable Member 
may rest assured that when we do revise the Act we shall take this parti- 
^ cular point into consideration. 

Colonel J. D. Orawiordi: In view of the statement made, I would like 
to withdraw my motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Excess recoveties from merchants and short payment to officials of the 

Department. 

Klian Bahadur W. M. Hussanally ; I move : 

That the provision under the sub>head ‘ 11 -A. A. 3. — Overtime and Holiday 
Allowances ’ be reduced by Es. 100.** 

As far as I recollect this question has cropped up many times before and 
we have always been told that the matter is being considered. If you 
turn to page 5 you will find that under Grants -in- aid, Contributions 

and Donations Es, 70,840 have been provided for next year, but I do 
not know what that is, whether it relates to custom houses or something 
else. On pages 13 and 15, you will find that nothing is provided so far 
as Bombay is concerned for any donations or grants to be made to customs 
officers' clubs and things of that sort next year. I next draw the atten* 
tion of Honourable Members to pages 22 and 23 of this Demands Blue- 
book. From those two pages I shall read a few figures. I shall 
confine myself to the budget estimate for 1926-27. What I find there 
is that in Madras overtime fees from merchants are to be recovered 
to the extent of Es. 46,tXX) next year q,nd penalty fees for wwking on 
Sundays and special holidays to the extent of lie. 22, (KK). The total 
of these two recoveries would amount to Es. 68, (XK). Then if you look on 
the expenditure side you find that Es. 44,(X)0 are to be paid out of the 
overtime fees collections to officers of the department and Es. B8,000 
out of penalty fees, making a total of Es. 82,CKK). In other words an 
excess of Es. 14,000 is to be paid to the employees of the Madras Customs 
Office out of the recoveries. Tlie recoveries are Es, 68,0(X) and the total 
amount payable is Bs. 82,000. Tt\ Bombay on the other hand, recoveries 
for overtime amount to Bs. 2,40,0(.X), receipts from penalty fees amount 
to Es. 1,20,000: total Es. 3, 60, (XX); and so far as expenditure is con- 
cerned the amount payable out of overtime fees comes to Rs. 2,00,(X)0 
and out of penalty fees to Bs, 70, (XX) so that the total payable is Rs. 

2, 70, OCX): in other words, Rs. 90,0(X> shoii: of the recoveries. Under 
Karachi Es, 60,rX)0 are to be recovered as overtime fees and Rs. 25, WX) 
for penalty fees: a total of Es. 85,000. The amount payable out of 
overtime fees is Es. 30,CX)0 and out of penalty fees Rs. 61,480—1 do 
not know how that odd figure of Es. 480 is arrived at— the total amount 
payable being Rs. 81,480; in other wwds Rs. 3,52X) short of the receipts. 
Under Calcutta Rs. 2, 45, OCX) are to be recovered as overtime fees and 
Rs. 1,30,000 as penalty fees: total Rs. 3,76,000. The payments are 
Rs, 2,20^000 out of overtime fees and Rs. 88,440 out of penalty fees: 
total Rs. 3, (^*440 ; in other wwds, a short payment of Bs. 08,680. Gbming 



to Chittagong, which is a very small Gustoxns Office, the receipts from 
overtime fees are Ks. 14,000 and from penalty fees Bs. 4,600, a total 
of Es, 18,600. The payments are Ks. 13,000 for overtime and Bs. 3,792 
for penalty fees, a total of Bs. 16,792; in other words a short payment 
of Bs. 1,708. Coming to Burma, which is a more important Customs 
Office, the recoveries for overtime are Bs. 1,66,000 and for penalty fees 
Bs, 1,18,000, a total of lis. 2,70,000. The payments are Es. 1,35,000 
out of overtime fees and Bs. 30,000 out of penalty fees, a total of Es. 

I, 65,000; in other words a short payment of Bs. 1,05,000. I find, Sir, 
that the total recoveries in all these customs houses amounts to Bs. 

II, 76,500 and the total payments amount to Bs. ,9,23,712; and if we 

deduct the Bs. 14,000 excess payable to Madras from the total 
less payments (Bs. 2,66,788), the net of the short payments to 
all the Customs Houses is Bs. 2,52,788. The excess to Madras 
requires some explanation. Why should Madras be paid more 
than what it recovers? Then, Sir, we come to a figure on 
page 23 for Payments to seamen^s and Customs welfare institutions 

out of penalty fees That has been put dowm at Rs. 1,50,068 and it 

has to be distributed between various ports by the Central Board of 
Be venue ficcording to their own sw'eet will. No details of this amount 
are shown. Now^ if we take this amount into consideration and add 
this figure to the total payments to the customs officers w^e find that 
the net sum of money appropriated by Government out of these recoveries 
after all these deductions, including this item of Bs. 1,50,008, are made, 
amounts to Bs. 1,02,720. Now^ I w^ant an explanation in the first instance, 
as I have said, as to w’hy Madras should be paid more than wffiat it 
recovers. 

In the second place, Sir, I want an explanation as to why 
any ajuouiit is to be paid for welfare institutions for seamen. What have 

the Customs Department to do wdtb seamen? The seamen may either 

be the employees of the Royal Indian Marine or the Mercantile Marine, 
and it is for the employers of those seamen, the Royal Indian Marine 
or the Mercantile Marine people, to provide for welfare institutions for 
their employees. I can understand, Sir, the Customs Department paying 
lor Ciube intended for customs employees. I personally am very much 
in favour of that, but I know last year or the year before some objo^ction 
w'as iidceri to contributions being made from these fimds to those institu- 
tions, and it is prob.ably therefore that no contributions to those institu- 
tions have been provided hi the budget figures of the current year. But 
even supposing some contribution must bo made by the Central Govern 
ment revenues out of the amount of Rs. 1,50, (XX) just mentioned — because 
I sec that customs welfare institutions have also been m^mtioned — we ought 
to have details as to how much is subscribed to each (seamen’s and customs 
institutions) and for wdint purposes. I do not think it is right for this 
House to leave this large amount of money, Tis. 1,50,(XK) odd, to be dis- 
tributed by the Central Board of Revenue for such a purpose. I would 
say further that the large amount of money, whether as overtime fees 
or otherwise, it must be remembered, is levied from merchants for customs 
employees working on Sundays and closed holidays for wdiicdi they have 
to be paid extra overtime fees, and as I understand from the Blue-book, 
these customs officials are also paid some extra allowance as Crowm overtime 
foes. These Grown hOw^eyer included in the items of 

expenditure from ifierchants. If the Crown is to pay 
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oyarthyie to their servants, the amount must come from the customs 
revenues direct. I do not understand why the merchants should be- 
jnulcted in the amount of money payable by the Crown as overtime fees. 
But still these officials are deprived of the money which is legitimately 
due to them and recovered for them from the merchants as I have shown 
above, and the State pockets a large amount of money, Es. 1,02,720 net 
to which I see the Crown has no claim whatever, because this money 
is recovered from merchants for having extra work done for them by 
customs officials beyond their office time. Therefore, I maintain that 
of the money recovered from merchants, whether as overtime or other- 
wise, a portion may be paid to institutions intended for their welfare, 
and the rest must go to them. Surely they should not be deprived of 
their legitimate dues, nor have the Government any right to appropriate 
a farthing out of this money for their own purposes. With this object. 
Sir, I move my amendment. 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: Sir, the Honourable Member’s speech invites from 
me a reply which I am afraid would be a good deal more lengthy than 
the House will have the patience to listen 'to. I think I must try to 
deal with him exceedingly briefl\^ The first point I wish to bring 
out is that the penalty fees levied for work on Sundays and special 
holidays are not, as he says, levied from merchants “ for the customs 
employees Any customs officer employed on Sunday or a spf.cial 
holiday is entitled to an individual fee at the standard rate for himself. In 
addition to that a ship which wants to work on a Sunday or other holiday 
has to pay penalty fee, whether a customs officer is employed on that 
ship or not. This penalty fee is designed as a deterrent to Sunday work, 
to discourage ships from working on Sundays or on special holidays, and 
therefore it is not recovered for the sake of the customs employees. The 
question then arises as to how those fees ar. to be disposed of. When we 
took over charge, we found the practice in Bombay and Karachi had been 
to credit the whole proceeds to Government. In the case of ports on the 
other side of India we found that the practice had been to distribute the 
whole proceeds to various customs employees or institutions connected with 
seamen or with customs employees. As I have already explained, this 
penalty fee is levied as a deterrent to Sunday work; and seamen are vs 
adversely .affected by work on Sundays as are customs officers. When 
the whole thing was revised, the matter was put before the Standing 
Finance Committee and they agreed to the suggestion that we should take 
out of the penalty fees the amount that is to be paid for what is called 
Crown overtime and distribute only the balance, this distribution to be 
done throughout India. The expression Crown overtime fees has nothing 
whatever to do with Sunday penalty fees. Crown overtime is paid for 
work done not on the requisition of merchants, but on behalf of Govern- 
ment, in such circumstances that no merchant can be asked to pay for 
it, as for instance, if an officer is kept on patrol duty beyond a certain, 
time. No merchant can be asked to pay for patrol duty. Simil^ly, we 
give free service to all ships from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. If an officer employed 
during that period has to work overtime, he gets a fee; but this has nothing 
whatever to do with Sunday or special holiday work. The connection 
is entirely artificial. That is a sufficient answer to the question why 
Madras, which gets relatively very little in the way of penalty fees, has 
to pay more for Crown overtime. The two things have noting to da 
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with each other. Ab regards the excess of 1 laMi in merchants^ overtime, 
that is an excess to which the Government are fully entitled— to which 
the tax-payer is fully entitled, because we charge merchants’ overtime not 
only for work to which we appoint officers to work outside the regular 
working hours, but merchants have to pay overtime or similar fees for 
work done in the ordinary working time of ofl&cers. In that connection 
I would particularly mention the levy of the fees, not correctly described 
as overtime fees, for service done during working hours in a private bonded 
warehouse. It will be quite clear that the merchant should pay a fee for 
that service. It is also perfectly clear that the fee should go to the 
Government and not to the individual officer, who is being paid a salary 
for the work which he does in that connection. I think, Sir, the House 
will not probably expect me to go into the circumstances in more detail, 

Ighan Bahadur W. M. Hussanally: Sir, I want to say .... 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has no right of reply. Does 
he wish to withdraw his motion? 

Khan Bahadur W. M. Hussanally: I want to say a few words before 
I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member ask for leave to withdraw? 

Khan Bahadur W. M. Hussanally: I content myself with saying that 
I am not satisfied, and I withdraw the motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 71,84,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Customs ” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter to Three of 
the Clock. 


The Assembly rc-assemblod after Lunch at a Quarter to Three of the 
Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. President; I have noticed often that when the Chair comes in 
there is no quorum. It is therefore necessary to remind Honourable 
Members that there is no rule which requires the Chair to wait till ^ the 
quorum is made up and it is open to the Chair to adjourn the House if it 
finds, on a count being taken, that there is no quorum. I thank the Finance 
Member for reminding me^^hat the practice is to wait for three minutes. 
But the Members will take note that the Chair is not bound to wait on 
every occasion. 

The Honoutahle Sir Biudl Blackett: Sir, I venture to thank you for the 
action you have taken. 
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Demand No* 17. — Taxes on Income. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move.: 

“That a sum not exceeding Bs. 63,64, CXX) be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31 st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Taxes on Income 

Continued levy of the super-tax^ which was imposed as a war measure, 

Baja Baghunaudan Prasad Singh (Bihar and Orissa : Landholders) : 
Sir, I move: 

“ That the Demand under the head ' Taxes on Income * be reduced by Es. 1,000. '' 

I wish to draw the attention of the Government to the continued levy; of 
super-tax and to the enhanced rate. Although this enhanced rate jvas in 
existence at a time when there was a deficit in the Budget — ^thanks to the 
statesmanship of the Finance Member we are now having a surplus 
Budget — still this double taxation on the so-called rich is permitted. 

I think the so-called rich are not in a better position than the middle 
class and the poor; they are more or less doubly taxed, directly and 
indirectly, and I appeal to the Government to consider their case and if 
possible reduce the enhanced tax. 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: I have noticed that the Honourable Member who 
moved this cut has given notice of an amendment to the Finance Bill to 
omit the rates of super-tax proposed in the Schedule to that Bill. I think 
that is a better place in which to bring forward his point than the present. 
This motion is by way of a censure upon the administration, and they 
can hardly be censured for carrying out the law as it stands. It is for 
the Legislature to alter the law and an indirect opportunity for securing 
that end will offer itself when the Finance Bill comes forward. To that I 
have only to add, Sir, that the Honourable Member describes in his notice 
super-tax as having been imposed as a war measure. It was explicitly 
stated by the late Sir William Meyer, both in the debate on the Super-tax 
Bill of 1916 and in his Budget of 1916-17, that the super-tax was not 
intended as a temporary financial expedient. I venture to think the 
Honourable Member should confine anything he has to say on this point 
to the time when the Finance Bill is before the House. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: May I raise a point in that con- 
nection? I understand in the House of Commons the rule is that a matter 
cannot be raised on an estimate which involves a change of legislation. It 
would seem to me to be worth considering whether that rule might not 
be applied, with such modifications if any as are necessary, here, because 
we should not then be faced with this difiBculty. We can hardly, as Mr. 
Lloyd points out, be censured for collecting iricome-tax in accordance 
with the law. 

Mr. Prerident: I have considerable sympathy with the Honourable 
Member, but the practice so far followed has been to allow metiers of 
that character and I propose to follow that practice. Does the Honourable 
Member wish to press his motion to a division? 

Baja Baghunandan Prasad Singh: I beg leave to withdraw 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, wilharawn^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Grievances of the Assessefs, 

Sardsr V. JT.- Sir, I was woiidering whether I shauld move 

ihis motion in view of the objection raiised by the Honourable the Finance 
Member, because most of the points which may be raised during the 
debate on this motion will probably be in connection with the law as it 
stands or with its administration. Sir, I move the motion standing in my 
name, namely: 

** That the Demand under the head * Taxes on Income ’ be reduced by Es. 1,000.” 

My first point is in regard to the right of appeal. This involves some 
modification of the law as it stands. The right of appeal, Sir, at present 
is not full and absolute. It is a limited right of appeal. My submission, 
Sir, to this House is that the right of appeal should be unconditional and 
absolute and should not be denied to any assessee for any reason whatever. 

The next point I want to raise is about the small traders, traders who 
.are not big traders in the sense of being exporters or importers, but traders 
who live in small places and keep their accounts in a manner which may 
not satisfy the Income-tax Officer, but who have their own way of keeping 
accounts. Sometimes it happens that these accounts are not at all? 
believed and the small traders are charged at a flat rate on their sales. 
It is presumed that every sale which a trader has to his credit will bring 
him some little profit. It is, Sir, the custom of the small traders to sell 
some articles without any profit. For example, a man keeping a groceries 
shop generally sells tea or sugar, particularly tea, without taking any 
profit; yet it is presumed that if a man sells Es. 100 worth of tea he 
must be making a profit of Es. 7 or Es. 10 and he is charged on that 
amount. This generally causes losses to and inequitable assessment of 
these traders. 

The next point, Sir, that I wash to bring to the notice of this House 
is about allow'ances and cash payments from treasuries. Orders are 
.generally issued to charge these allowances from the treasuries at |Jie 
highest rate. A man has to draw allowances from various treasuries and 
the amount from each individual treasury is small, and refunds in that 
case are not worth applying for, because it happens sometimes that the 
refunds are so small that a man does not like to press for those refunds 
-and waste his time, energy, postage and everything. But the total 
amount of these refunds is very large ; and it happens often that in spite 
of the fact that a man is taxed by the Income-tax Officer at a particular 
rate he is charged at the treasuries at a very high rate, not consistent 
with the rate at which he is charged by the Income-tax Officer. The 
Income-tax Officer only issues a certificate after the income-tax is collected 
from the treasuries. Then, if a man has to appeal or to ask for a 
refund from the treasuries he has to go first and get a certificate from 
the Income-tax Officer ; then he has again to go to the treasuries which 
barged him income-tax. This causes a lot of bother, and sometimes the 
man does appeal against the orders of the Income-tax Officer. Sir, income- 
tax is also charged on house property. And even when the house falls 
vacant, income-tax Is cpllectad. If a man keeps a House for himself, 
income-tax is collected from him; but the interest which can be calculated 

n 2 
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OB the amount spent on houses is not taken into consideration. Again^ 
Sir, depreciation charges, which are aliso charges on adoount 

3 p,m. depreciation of house properties, are not considered at all, 
and there is no provision for this. I do not propose to touch the income- 
tax question of the companies, because there appears to be another motion 
about it. With these few grievances I move my motion. 

Mr. H. O. Cocke (Bombay : European) : Sir, I see the amendment of 
the Honourable Member who has just sat down deals with the question of 
the grievances of assessees. Of course, the chief grievance of assessees is 
that they have to pay taxes and, therefore, any grievance in connection with 
the payment of taxes would, I presume, come under this amendment. He 
refeired, Sir, to the case of the small trader and indicated that certain 
traders carried on philanthropic businesses. I understood him to say that 
they sold tea without any profit. I was not quite clear whether they sold 
anything else at a profit, but 1 presume that that is so. In any case, his 
difficulty seemed to be that the small trader paid too much tax. My experi- 
ence is that the small trader does not pay enough tax. That point was 
brought up a year ago in this House, and it was suggested that owing to the 
difficulty of small traders keeping accounts to present to the income-tax 
officers, it might be possible to have a trader s tax to take the place of 
assessment to income-tax. I do not know whether anything of that sort 
is possible. Probably it would be rather difficult. But I do sympathise 
Tvith the small trader having to present accounts . As I mentioned the 
other day, he is assessed at a certain figure, and he pays tax. A year 
later, the Income-tax Officer considers that the trader is making more 
profit than he was previously assessed for. He tests this by putting up 
the assessment by 20 per cent. Then if he still pays the tax, well and 
good; the Income-tax Officer is tempted to go still higher and puts on 
another 20 i)er cent, until the time comes when the small trader in self- 
defence is practically bound to present accounts. I am not grumbling 
about that procedure, because it is the only procedure you can adopt in 
the case of the small trader who does not keep accounts; but, as I say, my 
imin objection is that the small trader does not pay enough. I do not 
think that these summary assessments are pushed up quickly enough, and 
I am of opinion that if all small traders paid their fair share of taxation, 
it would probably be possible to reduce income-tax rates all round. 

There is one other point that I should like to mention, and that is the 
lack of continuity in the rulings of Income-tax Officers. I constantly find 
that one puts in an appeal,— I do not mean a formal appeal, but a letter 
asking for a certain concession in assessment, and the matter is turned 
down. Perhaps, six months later that particular officer goes on leave, and 
one tries again and gets the concession through. I do not know what 
steps are taken by the Income-tax Office to try and aid continuity of 
administration. But I have known' serious cases of lack of continuity, and 
if anything could be done by asking various Income-tax Officers to ’send 
lip difficult points to headquarters, tabulating them and sending them round 
the country, it would possibly aid the administration to be more even, 

1^. N. M« JltuniMto. Mr. President, nowhere in the world is the Income- 
tax Department ever popular. People may have supposed and even real 
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.grievances, but these grievances are inseparable from a tax-gathering 
4ep8^tment. Sir, to-day, I want to refer to thb' grievances not of the 
asses^ees, but of the officers of the Department. 1 find that the grades of 
pay of Inoome4ax Officers in the various provinces {An IS onouTahle 
Member: Is it in order? '*)— I am speaking on the original grant 

:also— are the lowest in Bombay, Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, tinder 
the Income-tax Act, the duties and responsibilities of the Income- 
tax Officers are the same everywhere. I do not know, therefore, how the 
Government justify the payment to the officers in these Provinces on a 
lower scale than to similar officers in other Provinces. I submit this is 
another instance of the step-motherly interest which the Central Govern- 
ment takes in our Bombay Presidency which, so far as the remission 
^of the provincial contribution is concerned, has received the worst treatment. 
If the argument is put forward that the scale which obtains in the 
Bombay Presidency was proposed by the Provincial Governments, then 
1 ask whether representations have been received from the Government of 
these Provinces and, if so, why those representations were overlooked in 
spite of the obvious unfair treatment meted out to a class of overworked 
and underpaid officers. 

A. H. Lloyd: Will the Honourable Member kindly specify which 
jclass of officers he is speaking of? 

Mr. K. M. Dumasia: I will come to that presently, Sir. If it is argued 
lhat the revenue scale was followed in Madras, 1 may point out that the 
pay for Deputy Collectors in the Bombay Presidency is as good as in 
Madras and therefore there is no reason why the scale for Income-tax 
Officers should be much lower than what obtains in the latter Presidency. 
If it is argued that the scales of pay are fixed according to local conditions, 
I would ask what are special local conditions which necessitate such 
differential treatment as obtains in other Provinces. As our Governor, Sir 
Leslie Wilson, recently pointed out, the cost of living in Bombay is 
admittedly higher, while the work of Income-tax Officers is certainly as 
■arduous, if not more so, in Bombay where the varieties of the sources of 
income and complications 'of assessment, as also the amount of revenue 
■are higher than in. most of the Provinces which are given better emolu- 
ments. 

My friend Mr. Lloyd asks wdiich are the class of officers I am speaking of. 
I will tell him. Sir, in Madras the officers commence on a salary of Es. 300 
and by increments of Es. 40 rise to Es. 500 and then by increments of 
Es. 50 -rise to a maximum of Es. 900 in 13 years, the position on 10 years’ 
service being Es. 750. In the Punjab they commence from Es. 300 and 
rise to Es. 850 in 14 years, getting Es. 700 in 10 years. In the United 
Provinces, they commence from Es. 350 and rise to Es. 900 in 19 years, 
getting Es. 65Q in 10 years. In the Central Provinces they commence from 
Es. 800 and rise to Es. 900 in 20 years, getting Es. 550 in 10 years. I now 
come to Bombay and Bengal. In Bombay, Sir, they start from a 
sality of Es. 800 And in 10 years they reach Es. 550 and a maximum salary 
of Bs. 900 in 24 years. You will see, Sir, that Bombay officers receive 
the worst treat^ment. In Boihbay the affairs are very complicated. The 
work of assessment is most arduous and most responsible and I appeal to 
the Govemment to take into consideration the hardship that is involved 
<)n 
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Sir, it may be said that the re-opening of the qiiestion 
reconsideration of the scales of pay throughout India and consequent extra 
expenditure, but I submit that this is the ihevitable consequence of 
p^tiality of the Government, who ought to have considered this cohtin- 
gCncy when they sanctioned the various scales. Having once taken the. 
step of sanctioning diSerential scales they cannot in fairness shirk its conse- 
quences now whatever the cost. Sir, I plead on behalf of a most deserv- 
ing class of men. In Bombay, in spite of many difficulties, the Income- 
tax Department, under its popular chief, has worked with the least friction 
and In. such a good manner that the most unpopular Department h^ given 
the greatest satisfaction to the assessees. As I have said, there are real 
as well as imaginary grievances against this Department, but on the whole 
it has worked in a satisfactory manner and I desire that those who ara 
trying to popularise this most unpopular Department should be fairly 
treated and given their due. 

♦Mr. S. Sadiq Hasan (East Central Punjab : Muhammadan) : I strongly 
support my Honourable friend Mr. Mutalik. I would like to say that the* 
grievances of the Punjabis as regards the Income-tax Department are 
innumerable. I have got no grievance against the present officers in my 
district, they are honest and decent people; but I know certain Income-tax 
Officers in the Punjab who act more like spiders than Government officials 
and it is only fair that the Government should know what a bad impressioi> 
they are creating against the Government. Sir, you would be surprised 
to know that there are instances where such officials have assessed even 
bankrupts and made them pay during the year when they lost their fortunes. 
Their treatment of respectable gentlemen is most humiliating and degrading 
and the people are more afraid of them than of the police. I believe in 
taxation and personally I would not mind if unearned increments are 
heavily taxed and rich people have to pay more taxes, but there should be 
justice and the people should not be sacrificed to official prestige. 
The tax-payers of Amritsar once placed their grievances before Mr, Gaskell^ 
but be turned a deaf ear I suppose as usual. On the other hand I must say 
when Mr. Tottenham came he was quite sympathetic. The object of the 
Government should be to realise taxation but not to allow their taxation 
officers to become petty tyrants. For that reason Government must keep 
an eye on them and consider the grievances of the public sympathetically. 
‘Another great grievance of the tax-payers is that the officers of the same 
Department hear appeals from orders of assessment which is very unfair 
and against the ethics of justice. As a rule wo find such’ officers biassed 
and it is only on rare occasions that they accept an appeal becausie tKey 
have to keep up the prestige of their Department and also to show to the 
Government the xvork of their Department. People will have no confidence 
unless this grievance is removed and the appeal lies to the judiciary. 

Mx. Kp Saxna Aiyaagar: I will dispose of my motion No. 19+ on the- 
paper under this because it practically covers the same groirod. The* 
object of “ the motion that I have brought forward is to discuss methods’ 
of levy. Of course, my Honourable friend Mr. Sadiq Haaaa hsMi mfeiTed 
to it, though Honourable friend Mr. Cooke rather tried to 

•Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

t That the Demand under the head ‘ Taxes on Income ^ be redtiWd by Es. 106.** 




the other way. I wish to place before the Hpuae the circunistanoes that 
arise ia pae case. It appears that receatly thP 3&ep^ heea 

to get m as pp&sible i^tto the teome^ fold. ’Hiat 

is a porreot ide^ Department, if done properly, because when the 

Department large scale it has got to do its duty as best 

it can. But what I want to place before the Government is that it 
wbiild not serve any purpose except to create great, dissatisfaction in 
the , country if the idea is to bring in people who are far, far away from 
the fold. The c^ trouble that it causes us is so immense that 

the Department should think many times before reaching such people. 
There was during the last few months a meeting in Madura complaming 
of the troubles caused by the methods of levy and collection of this 
taxation. Before I started for Delhi some of the leading merchants of 
the place came to me and asked me to preside at a meeting to express 
all their grievances. It so happened that I had very few days left and 
I told them that if they could formulate all their grievances in the course 
of a few days I would preside on that occasion. But the number of 
days that I had before me was very small and the merchants had to meet 
later and it was not probably possible for them to bring the full list to me 
before I started. But subsequently within about ten days of my coming, 
about the end of January, I sow that a big public meeting had been held 
in Madura and the whole facts were brought out there. Because these 
merchants told me before I left I met the Commissioner of Income-tax 
in Madras while I was coming to Delhi and placed all the facts before 
him. He promised to investigate them and do the needful. But the 
facts must be mentioned clearly on the floor of this House. My friend 
Mr, Cocke said that it is the smaller trader who avoids payment or has 
not been properly paying and that he should be harassed till he maintains 
accounts showing the income and expenditure. That is apparently the 
kind of suggestion that will bo made by one of the chartered accountants 
that we have, but certainly they are not the people who will be able 
to pay chartered accountants or clerks for maintaining accounts. The class 
of people I refer to are those that take yam and gold thread and things 
like that from the big merchants. What was done in this case was that 
many hundreds of people w^ere given notice to come forward with their 
accounts on particular days and prove to the satisfaction of the income* 
tax officials that they had no income. Sardar Mutalik's statement almost 
agrees with this grievance. These are petty people who every day take 
from the merchants their yarn and gold thread, bring it to ihe market 
and get one rupee or two rupees for work done by them and' the ladies 
of the house, by weaving, dyeing and that sort of work. They give 
the product of their labour to the person who advances these things. 
Such persons w^ere given notice in large numbers and asked to state what 
their income were. As I said, the Department is entitled to catch hold 
of persons who ought to pay but the wholesale issue of notices to hundreds 
of persons asking them to produce their accounts is nothing but harass- 
ment, They could not produce any accounts which they keep, if at all, 
only with their bankers or traders who give them the yam and other 
thin^. They practically gat little or nothing. They get the day’s wages. 
It will be impossible for people to sleep in peace if they are to be brought 
before the Income-tax Officer with a vakil or some petition writer who 
Mil explain matter that olScer, and between these he will lose the 
eariungs nui^ Such cases, I submit, will only create 

great dissatisfaction in the country. I placed these views before the 
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lBcome*iii^x Corxim and he said he wohld look into the matter. 

I do not mean to charge the Department witk negleot* I remember 
^ear Duni Chand in one of his speeches was referrfiig'^ yarioti® 
actions of that kind. I was then not in possessiGn of facts to 
was being done. It happened in other provinces. But this case that 
I have come across is a case in which the people that came to me were 
respectable people who knew the status of almost all the persotis who 
were served with notices. If the increase of income-tax stafE only means 
this kind of trouble it is better that we should considerably ourbail the 
expenditure on the Income-tax Department rather than allow them to 
send a lot of notices calling on people to explain whether they are liable 
to income-tax or not. I dare say my friend Mr. Cocke wifi join with 
me, though he did put forward a few cases of that kind where it happened 
thsBd people went untaxed to some extent. Of course the Taxation Inquiry 
Committee has also gone into it and they have made suggesti^s for 
catching the people concerned. This is in the case of persons with more 
than ils. 2,000 income. The cases I refer to only cause great dissatis- 
faction and create grievances. Under these circumstances I submit that 
instructions should be issued by the Department clearly that nobody 
should be brought into the clutches of the income-tax assessor and his 
life made unhappy unless there is good reason and that dissatisfaction 
should not be allowed to grow in the country. It is in that connection 
that I place the motion before the House. 

Khan Bahadur W. M. Eusaanally: Sir, I see my friend Mr. Tottenham 
sitting in the gallery. {Several Honourable Members: “Order, order.'') 
He is concerned more with this Department than Mr. Lloj^d. I do not 
know why Government have not followed the usual practice of getting some 
official Member to resign while this demand is before the House and getting 
Mr. Tottenham to do the work of replying to the criticisms oSered by 
Members. Sir, the Income-tax Department is perhaps the most unpopular 
Department of all the Government Departments. I suppose there is no 
denying that fact, because we Indians all over dislike and disapprove of all 
types of direct taxation. Therefore, it is no wonder if grievances, both real 
and imaginary, are brought forward and it is for Mr. Tottenham and Mr. 
Lloyd, forming the Board as they do, to separate the real from the imagi- 
nary grievances. So far as my province is concerned, and as far as I am 
aware (although I am not a merchant), fortunately the work of the Income- 
tax Department there is going on very smoothly and the officers of the 
Department as well as the Assistant Commissioner that we have are, to 
my knowledge, all very popular. Therefore, Sir, so far as the grievances 
of assessees are concerned, I have none to bring forward before this House 
to-day. But I find my friend Mr. Kabeerud-Din Ahmed is not here. In the 
forenoon he raised a very important question about the employment of 
Muslims in the Customs Department; and I have been desired to put for- 
WSrrd before the House a reply which the Income-tax Department gave to 
my friend Mr. Makan some time ago in connection with the number of 
Muslim employees in the Income-tax Department in the Bombay Bresi<leney . 
is the reply: ‘ ' 

, ** As promised in reply to your ouestion No. 697 asked in the Legislative 
of the September, 1925, T .am directed, to say that ovt of the 43 giazetted 4S2 
p Bombay rncome-tax Department, 6 gaZett^d atid BO Pdti- 

|K>ats 'lield by^ Muslims..-' ’’ 
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1 draw s&e dtteniaon of the House, Sir, to this particular fact. Out of 43 
gasetied posts in the Department in the l^ombay Presidency there are 
on^ H gaieetted pfOcers who are Muslims, and. I bolieve the majority of them 
if . hot aH of th^ are perhaps posted in Sind. Out of 432 non-gazetted posts 
ate on^ 30 men who are Muslims.il), 

On a point of Ord^/ Sir, is this a grievance of 

ithe afesessees? 

; 

iSritum iBaliad^ W. M. fioasanally : I should like to hear what my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. liloyd, has to say to this. Perhaps he will plead that the 
circular of the Home Department in this case also has come very^ late and 
he has not had time to employ more Muslims, or that he cannot get any 
Mtislims, or that there is no vacancy, or that he cannot turn out the existing 
etnployeeB. Sir, I do not Wantf as I said in the morning, any non-Muslim 
to be turned out, but, as vacancies occur, I hope the Department will bear 
in mind that they owe a duty to my community as much as to any other, 
and if they go about the business in the right way and proper spirit, I am 
perfectly certain they will do justice to our community. 

Dr. Q*. Xidblokare: May I ask the Chair if my amendment* No. 23 is 
tcovered by this particular amendment? 

Mr, President: If the Honourable Member thinks that it is covered by 
this particular amendment, the Chair has no objection. 

Dr, Z, G, Lohokare: Sir, I place before the House the question of the 
need of appeals to judicial authorities in certain cases of penalties under 
the Indian Income-Tax Act. There are two classes of cases in which cer- 
tain provisions for appeals to a non-departmental authority are necessary. 
The first is the class of cases involving questions of fact. Cases under 
certain sections fall under this class; while the other class involvest questions 
of law. In the class of cases covering questions of fact the appeal lies more 
to the departmental officers. The Department takes up a ctise for hearing 
an appeal with which it itself is concerned. Human nature being what it 
is, some consideration ought to be shown to the tendency of the higher 
officer to look to the work of the subordinate officers with some sympathy — 
and here lies the mainstay of the need of an appeal to a third party. 
Whether the third party should be a judicial court or a separately consti- 
tuted authority might be a matter of divergence of opinion. However, the 
very fact that an appeal lies to the superior departmental officers is a matter 
which is to be strongly objected to. Under section 28 under the points to 
be noted as points of fact, the Income-tax Officer has authorify to impose 
a penalty on the assessee equal to the amount of the tax. In such cases 
especially, sometimes it does become a veiyv painful affair, a very trouble- 
some .aSair to the assessees, if they are hauled up before departmental 
superior officers especially when certain misgivings can prevail regarding 
the conduct of tire assessee towards the Income-tax Officers. It does happen 
sometimeg tliat misunderstandinga between the officer and the assessee arise 
and the decisic© is coloured by thn ccmditions prevailing in particular cases. 
A couple of years ago I heard that fti the Sholapur District there u’ere a 
couple of such cases and under the power of compounding cases the superior 

- ^ *‘ Ta»«sr on InoDine ” bfe reduced by IW; 
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ofll<5«r> in sjiite of the desire of the assessee to^^^g^ a judicial dourij^ /hdru- 
pouhded them and the gentlemen had to pay^ whatever peh«dt/ ;^as^^i^ 
posed. There are such occasions when the need 6f a ju^cial appeal ia 
really felt. Secondly, Sir, on maffers of fact too ke^ioh 46 covers so manly 
questions that it is particularly doubtful whether suSJcieht 
to the assessees under these circumstances. The Taxation Inquiry Com^- 
mittee say that they have inquired into the whole thing and find that %ere 
is a body of opinion still against the proposal oh tho gmund thkt a bu^mess 
man does not like the disclosure of his affairs. It is a known iaot in 
at least that many people do not come forward to appear before these Com- 
mittees, It is the small tax-payer much more who does not think of 
appearing as a witness before these Committees and consequently it is the? 
larger tax>payer, rather the companies and big merchants, who appear 
before the Committees or manage to produce evidence before these Com- 
mitt^s. Consequently their opinion is not the opinion of the smaller tax- 
payer. The inference that is drawn here is, therefore, I beg to submit, 
not conclusive. It is the desire of many petty merchants that they should 
have an independent authority before whom they can appear as to matters 
of fact. Sir, as regards the appeal on law points, the Taxation Inquiry 
Committee themselves have admitted that there ought to be certain pro- 
visions under the present circumstance. Out of the ruling of the High 
Courts sometimes such results come out as show that differing judgments 
have been given by different High Courts on important questions, and there 
are no means available, short of legislation, of securing a final settlement of 
the question in issue. The Committee therefore have suggested that pro- 
vision should be made for an appeal to the Privy Council in such cases. 
In both the classes of cases, Sir, in cases of fact and in cases involving law* 
points, some provision therefore is needed by which appeals under sections 
/38, 46 and 51 should lie either to an impartial tribunal or to some judicial 
authority. What that judicial authority may be for the mufassil it is for the 
Department to settle. The assessees have no objection to these powers 
being vested either in the first class Sub- Judges or in the District Judges. 
Whatever sort of provision is made would be welcome.' But it is clear that 
some provision for hearing appeals by impartial tribunals ought, to bo made. 
This is the request to \vhich the attention of the Department W’'a8 drawn 
by me some time ago; and in one of my questions I had asked what the 
amount of penalty in several provinces was. I beg to point out here 'to 
the House, with all due deference to advocates of communal claims, that 
m the Punjab we find the proportion of recoveries from penalties excessively 
high as compared with other provinces. What it means I leave it to the 
House to infer. I do not want to say much about it. It was, in fact, 
more the business of my Honourable friend Lala Duni Chand who had 
interested himself in the question by bringing out many facts here. The 
point that I W'ish to bring to the notice of the Depariiment, however, is that 
the percentage here as compared with the other provmees is inordinatdy 
high and it means that judicial appeals in such eases should Have bmiigEt 
f<^h thinge which would have gone a great Way towards impmvihg the 
administration of the Department itself end Would haVe been ^ great Help 
^th to the Department as well as to the assessees. With tb^e woi€s. 
Sir, I support the amendthent moved. 

® J®* UpydJ Sir, perhaps the most interesting point raised In this 

discussion was the one that Sordar V. N. Mutalik 
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of his speedi and which has to a large extent also been dealt with by 
Dc. licdtokare, I shall abide by yobi' that matters tMs nat-aree 
can bd discnssed in a debate cd this oharaeter. I venture to thinh, however, 
th{^ it is not desirable for me to go into ihe stibject great leh^. Ihe 
law is ecmtained in sm Act that was passbd by the last Assembly. Certain 
xneans of redress are provided by that law and we have yet to be coh- 
vinced that those provisions «re not bmng worked satisfactorily. Ihere iS’ 
every reasor^, inde^, from certain figures that we have before us, to sup- 
pose that Assistant Oommissioi^rs of Income-tax are disposing of appeeder 
Which come before them in an impartial manner. In the yetw which haa- 
just closed, namely, 1924-25, there were 21,791 appeals to Assistant Com- 
missioners of Income-tax and of these 9,137 were successful. Now, as 
regards tiie possibility of having some outside authority such as a Board 
of deneral and Special Commissioners, 1 do not think it is inciunhent 
upon me to add to what is said in paragraph 245 of &e Beport of the^ 
Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee. As regards appeals on questions of 
fact to a civil court, I venture to suggest that the House should be very 
careful before proposing a change of this sort. We believe that 
the Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax are not open to the charge which ' 
has been brought against them that they allow their official status to colour 
their decisions in the appeals which come before them. If the appeals 
were allowed to be made to civil courts, it would cause extreme incon- 
venience to the appellants themselves. In that case they would be deprived 
of the advantage of having their appeals heard at or near their places of 
residence by officers who are on tour and they would have to engage 
pleaders. I dare say the engagement of pleaders is regarded as no draw- 
back by some Members of this Assembly but I think it will be regarded as 
a drawback by many income-tax assessees. At present they can be repre- 
sented by any person, whether he is a pleader or not, before the Assistant 
Commissioner or Commissioner, if such person is duly authorized. Then 
they would be put to considerable inconvenience by the^ fact that courts are 
already in many parts of India congested and overburdened with work, 
and there would imdoubtedly he great delay and numerous adjournments 
in settling matters of this sort. Moreover, it would be a very unusual^ 
device if civil courts inquiring into matters of this sort were obliged to 
sit in camera, and if they did not so sit, then I think the assessees would 
undoubtedly object strongly to having the whole of their affairs produced 
before the public in open court. 

Then we had a considerable amount of discussion on the Eissessment of' 
small traders. I would like in passing to refer to what Mr. Bama Aiyangar 
said He quoted what was by way of being a specifie instance of injudicious 
action on the part of an Income-tax Officer in calling upon people to sub- 
mit returns when they had good reason to believe that they were not liable 
to tax. I hope Mid believe that cases of that sort are infrequent, and I 
think Mr. Bama Aiyangar was quite right in deciding that the proper place 
m which allegations of that sort should be brought up would be the office 
of tbe Commissioner of Income-tax, who is in a position to correct his 
officer, ^ 8uch\cpirirection is necessa^ have not the slightest ground for 
saynig that in the particular case any&mg wrong <fid occur. 

, on this point is that so long as ye have, this, great 

in dhtanaiag prefer acoohnta frbm those pefa&s who ai^ appa- 
rently liable to taxation, we must exercise the powers which the law giVfea- 
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.:u$ iK> j^S€!ia Ihese perBons oa m estmate. Iq 1SS4*2S moif&^ l^ 

MiOfJlO p$ople who were galled upm to pirodt^ faited to 

iSiO tax be cdlected s^iBi^w, aad I t^niuire to sufge^^ 

Souse should not eensura the Dei^artment for exercising the 
po’^ers which the law gives it to obtain the tax from those who 
are unwilling to oo-operata fully. It is obviously fair that if a persim who 
has been called upon to submit a return refuses to do so, or produces no 
accounts, he should be depidved of the right of appeani^ at a later stage 
and producing the accounts which he had pieviously concealed, if he had 
: such accounts. ; 

I,was not able to follow Sardar Mutalik's third point in regard to allow- 
ances from treasuries. Am I correct in supposing that he was referrmg 
to interest on securities? 

Sardar V* IT. KutaUk; No. May I explain? The allowances which a 
man is entitled to draw from treasuries for some certain specific grant or 
^ ccmtract. 

Xr. A. 1^. Ijoyd:I am not familiar with the kind of allowanceB in ques- 
tion. l^ossibly such things as pensions ..... 

Sardar V. H. MutaUk: May t give you an explanation? We have got 
several ** haks **, as they call them, in lieu of which Government actually 
pay us, by way of commutation of the rights and privileges which w'e 
enjoyed, annually from the treasury. 

Xr. A. H. Lloyd: I do not think I can very profitably go into this 
point, but if the matter is brought before us, I am prepared to take up 
this question and see whether w^e cannot do anything in this case on the 
lines of what we do in the case of interest on securities; that is to say 
abstain from assessing on the maximum flat rate if the total income is of 
such stability from year to year that it is possible for the Income-tax 
Officer to give a certificate for production in the treasuries in question. 
I cannot, without Full information, say more, but we will cer- 
tainly examine that possibility. As the House well knows, in the case of 
persons with small incomes entirely derived from interest on securities such 
certificates are as a matter of routine granted on application, and that 
prevents the deduction at source of tax at a higher rate than the proper tax 
for the person. 


As regards depreciation of house property, the Honourable Member has 
perhaps overlooked the fact that the Department does allow deductions 
ftotn mcome on accoimt of repairs .... 

Skrdlur V. H. Kutallk: It is only for repairs. 

Xr. A. B. Idoyd: The Honourable Member caniipt have it both ways. 
3J he is allowed a deductibn on account of rep^A, 1 
can ask for deduction on account of depreciation also. 


Sardar y. Bepairs are altogether diftereiu^^ 
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Ifr. A. H. Uofd: I think, Sir, Mr. Sadiq SaSan allowed himself to go > 
a little too far in bis descrif tion the operations of the Incc^e-tax De* 
partm^t in Punjab^ talking about ihe utt^ly degrading treatment to « 
vi^hieh they submitted respectable people. It is perhaps sufficient for me, in 
additicm to what I said last year in repij^ to Lala Pimi Chand, to observe 
that my colleague, when on tour in Amritsar, was informed that, generally 
speaking, the mercantile public had no complaints to make agkinst the 
operations of the Department Ifa that town. 

Then we come to a quite different matter raised by Mr. Dumasia and 
Mr. Hussanally, the question of the staff. As regards Mr. Dumasia’s point, , 
it is difficult for me to say more than that, firstly, as he himself observed, 
the scales of pay were largely arranged in consideration of the scales of. 
pay in the different provinces of officers of more or less corresponding 
status, and, secondly, that Mr. Dumasia has failed to mention the fact that 
in Bombay City there is a senior post of Income-tax Officer on Es. 1,000 
rising to Es. 1,500, which, if taken with the other appointments, does 
make the position of the whole cadre of Income-tax Officers in Bombay 
better than it would appear from the figures which Mr. Dumasia himself 
gave. As regards the point raised by Mr, Hussanally, I do not think I can : 
usefully say more than to undertake that we will forward to Commissioners 
a mention of this point. 

Finally, Sir, Mr. Cocke spoke about lack of continuity and suggested 
that the Central Board of Ee venue should do all in its power by issuing 
circulars and otherwise to secure uniformity of practice among different 
officers in different parts of India and in the case of one officer succeeding 
another. Well, Sir, it is our great ambition to secure as much uniformity 
in the interpretation of law throughout India as is possible and the Depart- 
ment does as a matter of fact issue something like a hundred circulars 
a year to the subordinate staff. Also every year a conference of Com- 
missioneiT, of Income-tax is held and a very heavy agenda is got through, 
and my colleague who is more closely concerned with Income-tax adminis- 
tration than myself constantly takes extensive tours throughout the country, 
and one of his regular cares is to satisfy himself that all the officers are 
working on similar and right lines. I think. Sir, that we are doing all 
that it is possible to do in this direction. 

Sardar V, N. Mutalik; I beg leave to withdraw the motion. 

The ain(^dment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdravrn. 


Reduction in expendMure by combining it with expenditure under **Opimn'\ 

Mr. E. i^ama Alyangar: Sir, I beg to move: 

That the Demand under the head * Taxes on Income ’ be reduced by Rs. IGO.’* 

I have to revert to the same subject, but this is on other grounds. The 
Honourable Sir Basil Blackett told us that they have carefully been exa- 
iniinng the question of reduction of expenditure by combining the Depart- 
ments. I must confess, Sir, that when I withdrew the motion I was not 
convinced that the work had been den© properly. I do not think there is 
any officer getting more than Es. I,{XX) to Es. 3,(KK) or Es. 2,500 whp is 
willing to 6j|y that his work is lumeceasiEuy or can be managed by ambina- 
tion or ama%an^^ If the Honourable Mr. Tottenliam and his colleagues 

went and sat amidst these Collectors of Customs and the Commissioners of 
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and otlier of&cers of the Opium Bepartm^nt and asked Ihhm if 
airaagoments could be made to xelieye some pf th^pi their duties so that 
those dui/ies might be taken up by som?e departmental chief minigteadal 
officer or chief executive officer to be put under one of these CoUectors, 
I do not think he would ever have a reply favourable to the suggestion that 
I am making. Nor would it be very difficult for them to make out a case 
that there is work for them from morning till evening* We know, Sir, that 
as a matter of fact there is a good deal of difierence between the work done 
in the lower offices and the work done in the higher offices. jWe know 
also that a few officers are very heavily worked and the majority of the 
staff has, I think, two or three hours" work in the higher offices. (The 
Honourable Sir^Basil Blackett: **OhV*) No Bepartment of course would 
^Ver agree that that was so: I have worked as a clerk in a taluk office and 
in a iSeputy Collector’s office and I know what I am saying. However, 
I am prepared to say that that is not the way in which to approach the 
subject. The subject has to be approached by the Honourable the Finance 
Member by the deputation of a special officer for the purpose, not of the 
department itself, which is considering this retrenchment. I know, Sir, 
that Mr. Tottenham makes it a point to meet all his officers and discuss 
with them the questions arising in his Bepartment ; but that will not solve 
the point that I have raised. I have no doubt if the Bepartment is asked 
to sit in judgment on a recommendation of the Taxation Inquiry Committee, 
the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett will hold to the same view 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: On a point of order, Sir? I have 
nothing to add to what I said this morning and in so far as the Honourable 
Member is speaking now he has not said anything that he had not already 
said. May I ask what is the special point that be says that he did not 
raise this morning? 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member explain how the point 
raised by him this morning differs from the point he now raises? 

Mr. K. Bama Aiyangar: Sir, I only dealt with the Salt Department and 
the Customs Bepartment in the previous motion, but this refers to the 
combination of the staff for Opium with the Income-tax Bepartment. But 
there are certain common observations to make, and therefore 1 was mak- 
ing them. I could not have replied to the speech of the Honourable the 
Finance Member because he was the final speaker on the last niotion, and 
arguments which were used then do not at all apply to this case, and there- 
fore I am making .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I am quite willing to allow Mr. 
Bama Aiyangar the last word. 

Mr. E. Bama Aiyangar: When the time comes, it would be all right, 
and it would be utilized with much greater advantage. 

Now, the real point is that it is not at all possible to convince a number 
of people who are in an office that the work they do can be taken away 
from them. That is not the way to look at it, and the Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett did not refer to the question of Indianization of V^hich I made a 
great point./ The proper way to work the varfous branches effectively with 
less expenditure is to employ people who know the ins outs of the 
^imtry in are serving and who are willing and enable to take 

charge of. the several Departments in their junsdieticii. 
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Inquiiy Committee in paragraphs 666 to 574 have dealt with this matter, 
and for the Imperial Department they suggest the determination of the 
poliey as alsdi/he amalgamation of the staff wherever suitable. 1 submit, 
Sir, that all those principles that are suggested by the Committee would be 
inimediately negatived by the departmental report that was referred to by 
the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett in his speech. It is necessary to examine 
and find but a method. It was said, Sir, that in England these Depart- 
ments were not combined for purposes of collection of taxes, but I find 
from the Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom that Customs and 
Excise are together collected by a common staff. Of course, there the 
inland revenue 6ind inland taxes are treated separately. I find also, while 
examining the rates of expenditure, that they were almost the same till the 
war period,, and subsequently too, though the income, from Customs, 
Excise and Inland Eevenue has increased considerably after the war, the 
establishment that was managing these departments did not increase pro- 
portionately to the income or even by any considerable ratio. I only men 
tion this to show that it should be the duty of the Central Board of Eevenue 
so to amalgamate the various branches of it as to make retrenchment possi- 
ble. In this connection the question was raised by the Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett that the Income-tax Officer is specially trained for his duties. I 
^ know that the staff that has been now recruited for the Income- 

‘ tax Department is of a high order and that it will be able to look 
into the case with great success. The question that I now raise is that the 
main portion of the expenditure under the Opium Department is for the 
distribution of the monies to the various ryots who cultivate for cultivation 
expenses and afterwards for the crops that they realise. I ask the question, 
"Is all the establishment that has been provided here necessary?’' If you 
have got in each area the Income-tax staff, by the addition of one officer 
here and there, the whole work might be attended to with a subordinate 
staff. The Opium Department is confined to some particular places and 
the United Provinces seems to be the only place where considerable money 
is spent on this Department. I have made inquiries, Sir, and I am satisfied 
that most of the money that is spent on superior and other officers there is 
absolutely thro^m away. It is absolutely unnecessary. I place it as matter 
for examination by the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett. I want a definite 
answer to be given to me — it may be later — ^but I understand, Sir, that the 
money paid to the staff that distributes this money is not on any expert staff. 
It is not on any capable staff. There are a number of oflBcers kept up for 
expenditure more than anything else. That is the charge that is made and 
I want the matter to be gone into completely. Of course we are wedded 
to ending this revenue and diminishing the cultivation also but it is ex- 
pected that it will take another 20 years. But all the time there is a lot 
of money that is spent on this Department which can well be cut down by 
suitable additions to the Income-tax Department officers there. Of course, 
there is the opium factory establishment which stands on a different footing 
so long as it has to be maintained. But that will also go down gradually. 
Therefore, I submit it ought to be quite feasible to reduce expenditure consi- 
derably by amalgamating, wherever possible, under these two heads. I 
therefore press this motion, Sir. 

The SoiioiifaUe Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, -I am anxious to allow Mr. Eama 
Aiyangar to have the last word. I hope that I shall be able to do so, 
because ;he will be able to reply to me when he comes to Opium and 
the same point is raised. I will repeat what I said this morning. The 
Income4ax Department requires a whole time staff of highly educated 
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md sp<3cia% train Even the Indian Civil Service and ;t4ie 

Provincial Services with high educaticmal attainm and aidministrative 
local experience and training were not able to do justice to Income-tax 
as a side-show and we have now got a special Income-tax Department* IToin 
cannot have the Income-tax Department as a sider^ow to anybody or 
anything, even to Opium. As regards Opium, I may say that we ' we 
taking over the Opium Department dSrect— it is at present under the United 
Provinces Government— as from the 1st of April, and natinrally, 
reduction in area., we hope to effect reductions in the supervising staff . But 
Mr. Eama Aiyangar’s idea of wandering about the fields distributing money 
to the cultivators does not offer qmte a true picture of the duties of the 
Opium Department which are very important duties of superintendence 
and prevention. 

Mr. X. Rama Aiyangar: They are not expert officers, I suppose. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I do not really hope to convince 
Mr. Eama Aiyangar of anything, so I do not propose to spend much time, 
but I would like to point 0 ut”^to him that far from failure to Indianise the 
Income-tax Departmi^t being; chargeable to us, the whole of that Depart- 
ment is being built up on recruitment of almost entirely Indians. Of the 
total among the Officers and Assistant Income-tax Officers, that is those 
who have been recruited during the last few years — I do not know exactly 
how many years — 27 are Europeans and Anglo-Indians, — the majority of 
these being Anglo-Indians are really Indians, — and 286 are Indians. 

Mr. President: The question is : 

** That the Demand under the head * Taxes on Income ’ be reduced by Rs. 100.^* 

The motion was negatived. 

Eeeommendations made by the Taxation Inquiry Committee in regard to 

Devolution Rule 15. 

Mr. E. O* Weogy: I beg to move : 

That the Demand under the head * Taxes on Income ^ be reduced by Rs. 100.*’ 

My intention is to discuss the question of Devolution liule 15, and the 
recommendations made by the Taxation Inquiry Committee in regard to 
that rule. According to the ruling given by you this morning, I am pre- 
cluded from discussing the question of policy underlying Devolution Eule 
15, which we discussed last year about this time under a cut of Es. 100 
moved by me and accepted by the House. Last year I pointed out that, 
although this rule was intended to give provinces which had a large 
income-tax revenue, like Bofnbay and Bengal, a. share in the growth that 
was expected the income-tax revenue would show year by year. Those ex- 
pectations of growth of revenue had been falsified so far as the two 
inclustriai provinces w^ere concerned, with the result that while all the 
other provinces gained by the operation of this rule, the two provinces which 
were intended to benefit did not deiive ahy benefit at aE. On 
occasion 1^0 Finance Member stated that his attention had 

not been previously drawn to the defective working of And if 

I were to follow the example my Honourable Mmd, Mr; Eabeei^^^ 
Ahmed, I cbbld have Jus% said that my modesty woiM :j^emxxb 
saying that I was the firrt ?o draw the attention of the Government to 



this defective working of the rule. The Honouirabje the Finance Member 
also stated that he would talce up this question at the next meeting of the 
yifi^ce Menibers' Conference. I do not know what has been done in 
that rnatter^ but the Taxation Inquiry Committee had a good 

deal to say in regard to this question. They have examined the whole 
question regarding the income-tax and have suggested several alternative 
methods of giving the provinces a share in the income-tax revenue. Th^ 
recommendations are rather of a far-reaching character. My intention 
in raising a debate last year over this question was to draw attention to 
the defective working of this rule, apart from any question of the revision 
of the whole financial arrangement under the Devolution Eules. The 
ijonourable the Finance Member in his budget speech the other dajr 
referred to the question of the Devolution Buie in paragraph 57 of iiis 
speech. And from his observations there I gather that it is perhaps his 
intention to take up this question, apart from the question of any general 
revision of the wdiole financial arrangement which is sometimes incorrectly 
described as the Meston Award. I want to know definitely whether that 
is his intention, and the idea that prompted me to give notice of this 
motion is to inquire from him what be proposes to adopt in 

connection with this matter. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I cannot be very specific on this 
matter. I have recognised for some time that Devolution Buie 15 has not 
worked quite as it was intended, nor as was desired either by the provinces 
or by the Government of India. I am not in a position to say quite what 
the result may be, but I intend to take the whole question up in connec- 
tion with the Taxation Inquiry Committee’s Beport. I do not think that 
the time has yet arrived for a wide revision of the Meston Settlement, 
but we do hope to see whether w^e can arrive at soiiie conclusion in regard 
to this particular portion of the Settlement, I do not say that it will be 
possible to introduce an arrangement amending the existing Devolution 
Buie 15 at an early date, but it will be something if we can get a. settle^ 
merit. It must be remembered, supposing we were to introduce an 
amendment of the Eule which costs the Government of India, shall we 
say — T do not know how wide people will open their mouths — shall we 
say Es. 50 lakhs, that W'Ould mean that Ks. 50 lakhs less wall be available 
for the remission of the provincial contributions. Obviqnsly w^c are in a 
difficulty, but I am veiy^ anxious that we should arrive at some reasonable 
settlement on this matter, because I think it is very important to all the 
provinces, and particularly to provinces like Bengal and Bombay that 
they should feel that, if not at once, at any rate in the near future, tbey 
do stand to get some cash value for progressive expenditure. 

BIwah Bah&dur T. Bangacbariar (Madras City : Non-Muhanimadatt 
Urban) : During the course of the discussion this morning and this after- 
noon the Finance Member must have noticed that several references have 
been made to the Taxation Inquiry Committee’s Beport. It is but natural 
that Honourable Metnbers should refer to the suggestions contained there 
in dealing wath their proposed cuts. I intended to make a suggestioii by 
means of a supplementary question yesterday, but the Honourable Mem- 
ber wanted to have a written notice 6n paper. May I suggest to him 
the desirability of examining all the proposals together with the help of 
a OP a Joint Committee of both 

1 it will b© a most useful method of examinmg the pro- 
posals, because the proposals bear upon the othe^^^ and it Is hadBy 
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rigW deal with each proposal separately. I throw out this sixg^Ofitidn 
ipr the consideration of the Honourable the Finance Member as a weful 
method of dealing with the Eeport. 


Tba Honourable Sir Baail Blackett: I shall be quite happy to eon* 
sider this suggestion, if it is understood that I am making no promise at 
this moment nor in any way accepting it. I would point out that the 
Taxation Inquiry Committee's Report oonoerns all the provinces and the 
Provincial Governments, and a large part of the examination of it will be 
in consultation with the Provincial Governments. I do not say that that 
would entirely prevent the usefulness of the form of examination wMch 
iny Honourable friend Diwan Bahadur Eangachariar has suggested but 
it may delay it. However, I will certainly give the matter oonsideration. 

acr. K. O. Neogy: In view of the statement made by the Honourable 
the Finance Member, I beg leave to withdraw my motion. 


The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 


Share of the Bihar and Onsea Government in the Income-tax receipts. 

Mr. B* Das: I beg to move: 

“ That the Demand under the head * Taxes on Income ’ be reduced by Rs. 100.*’ 

I did not like to speak on the last motion of my friend Mr. Neogy, 
because I wish to raise the question of the share of the Bihar and Orissa 
Government in the income-tax receipts. The Bihar and Orissa Govern- 
ment gets 3 lakhs per annum. In the Explanatoi*y Memorandum of the 
Finance Secretary in this year s Budget we find that it is estimated for 
the current year at 3 lakhs and 6 thousand. I say that the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa ought to get a larger share of the income-tax, and I 
am going to give the House the reasons. I trust that if I trace a few 
historical incidents the House will bear with me. 

Tbe Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I tlunk the Honourable Member 
might have raised this on the last motion. It is exactly the same point 
and I have notWng to add. 

Mr. President: The Finance Member has given his reply to the general 
question of Devolution Rule 15 und I do not think it is worth while raising 
the question again. 

Mr. B. Das: It is not my intention to deal with Devolution Rule 15. 
My point is that the Bihar and Orissa Government gets a very small share, 
and it must have a larger share. I wish to point out that the industrial 
epmpanies situated in Bihar and Orissa do not pay income-tax through the 
Bihar and Orissa Government as their head offices are located at Calcutta 
and Bombay. If I am allowed I will point out these things and show how 
Bihar and Orissa deserves a further share of the income-tax, 

honourable Sir Basil Blackett: This can only be done on the 
discussion that arose on Devolution Rule 15. 

Preeldeut: I do not think it can be dealt with otherwieo. The 
;j^le question had just been discussed and the Chahr ctonot nennit to 
Honourable Member to raise it again. 
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Defeetive odMinUtratim of the Iwcotne-taa? i)eparfm^»^ Calcutta. 

^Xaiilvi Abtil Easem: Sir, I beg to move: 

**That the Demand under the head * Taxes on Income * be reduced by Bs. B/* 

As I bave stated in my notice of this motion I want to draw the attention 
of the Government to the administration of this Department in Calcutta, 
There is a general belief in Calcutta that this Department is not properly 
administered. There is a complaint of over- assessment and a complaint 
of under-assessment as well. The gist of the complaint is this, that people 
who ought to be assessed at a smaller amount, I mean the poorer people, 
are over-assessed, while rich people are under-assessed for reasons best 
known to the Department. I am told, Sir, that in one case a big 
merchant filed an affidavit in the High Court explaining that his 'income 
from various sources was so much, and I am told that he was assessed at 
10 per cent, of what he admitted his income in his affidavit to be, and a 
copy of his affidavit was sent by Messrs. Morgan and Company, his 
solicitors, to the Income-tax Commissioner. But under the income-tax 
rules neither the solicitors nor other people have been informed whether 
the correction has been made or not. There have been persistent efforts 
on the part of several gentlemen to get an inquiry made into the adminis- 
tration of the Department, but unfortunately without any effect. I am 
under the impression that the officers of the Department and the Members 
of Government think that it hurts their prestige if any of their subordinate 
officers are charged with inefficiency, incompetence or carelessness. That 
is the root of all this trouble. What I submit is that, whenever a com- 
plaint is made against any public sen’^ant, an inquiry should be made 
which would give satisfaction to the people concerned. Under the rules 
they cannot produce the books of merchants before the public. So far 
as that goes it is quite right, but we want that these Kooks should be 
independently examined by officers of the Government not immediately 
concerned with the administration of income-tax in 'Calcutta. Besides 
that, Sir, there is another complaint to the effect that that Department 
when written to by private individuals about their own taxes does not 
care to reply to those letters. It takes no notice of them, and on the 
other Hand it serves notices on those very people asking them to 
pay taxes at such and such a rate by a particular date or otherwise action 
would be taken under the law. But the renresentations made by these 
very people to the Department are unheeded. For these reasons, Sir, I 
think that it is higK time that the Honourable the Finance Member and 
the Central Board of Bevenue took proper steps to have a thorough 
inquiry into the income-tax administration. The complaint is that very 
rich people,' who have to pay suner-tax, are under-assessed, which means 
a serious loss of revenue for which the general tax-payer has to suffer. 
Tt is also said — do not know with what truth— that several firms keep a 
double set of books, one for use in courts of pisttce and another for the 
Tneome-tax Deparlment. I Have been informed, Sir, that this practice 
has been brought out in this wav, that courts of justice have Keen informed 
that they are to take no notice of Kooks of accounts unless they are 
signed Ky income-tax officers. At the same time I have been told— with 
T^hat trtith I do not Know, T cannot vouch for it— that duplicates are. 
alsb s%ned Ky officers of the Income-tax Department! 

.|l ■ A. ..■1— ■ .-.-I,.,....... ..I-.. ..j..: .V. , .■ . ... 

not <^rocted by the 


iSir Silica BlaekMt: Sir, 1 lam ^ety glad 
have this opportunity to deal with this question oi the 84pwn8tratiq^^ 
inoome-tax in Calcutta. For the last year and naore cbnstatit cbiSfliSiats 
have reached me from all quarters. I have done my very best to try jsmd 
trace them to their source. The Commissioner of Income-tax, Bengal,, 
and Mr. Tottenham, representing the Central Board of Be venue, interr 
viewed Maulvi Abul Kasem himself in Calcutta last August and asked , 
him for particulars and we have been unable to get any information what- 
ever about individual cases. The same has happened in all sorts Jbf 
directions. People have been actually up to Delhi and said they have got 
all sorts of infonnation. You ask them for information. You get nothing; 
you get nothing specific whatever. We cannot go on following up claims 
in the strain, ‘T am told*', /T am informed’*. The whole of MautvrAbul 
iCasem’s statement was, “I am told”. Who told him? Why does not 
he give the information if he has got it? I do not complain I have no 
doubt that Maulvi Abul Kasem in making this statement does what he 
thinks his public duty of bringing this before the House, but I do say 
that we are not in a position to go on for ever being told that there are 
these charges when we do not got a single specific point and specific facts 
to look into. Mr. Tottenham himself has looked into the matter very 
carefully in Calcutta. That there are individual cases where individuals 
are getting off too lightly, I have very little doubt, and we should 
always be extremely grateful for prcof, evidence, that that is so: bnt a 
gewral accusation that this is happening does not help, and I think It is 
really very unfair to the Income-tax Department that these general accusa- 
tions should be made. I am sure they are doing their best, and they are 
most anxious to follow these up, but we must have something to go on 
and meanwhile the Department is really feeling rather under a cloud 
because so many accusations of this sort have been made that, quite 
naturally, a/certain number of people are believing them, and the number 
of times that they are pressed from headquarters must be rather trying. 
That is the position. If we get direct evidence of any sort, we shall 
follow it up, and, if I may use an income-tax expression, ‘‘ruthlessly*', 
but we cannot act on suspicion, and T do think that it is unfair to all 
cosncejrned, to the assessees and to the Government and to the Tax 
Department that, those charges should be made without chapter and 
verse. I do not know with what purpose these charges are made, but 
I am sure that it is not right that they should be allowed to go on and 
that we should be put in the position of dealing with them. T speak 
rather strongly because this b ns been going on for so long ; and T ask all 
Members of this House, if tbev have got any evidence to bnng it. to me. . 
It will be treated with the utmost confidence and will be thoroughly 
examined, but it must be evidence. We cannot condnet a roving inquiry 
into a thing of this sort and we have done our best tb examine the books, 
re-examine them, but no kind of evidence is brought forward that justifies 
these general statements. 

Matilvl On a point of explanation. Sir. T haye to. ra 

that I received complaints from several people, and I felt it my duty to 
interview the Memher^ the Central Board of Bevenue when he was 
there, and I placed the facts before him as they came to mej but the 
rumour is persistent, ' and therefore I felt it my /duty tq bring , it up 
The Honontable Sir Baei! Blackett ! T make no 
sure he brought f6r#atd these statements rmder a duty v but I 
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do say also that our highest sense of duty should *a4ke us led that» 

# jthese and we hs-ve no materials on which to base 

Bhdul^^ 

91^^ air, I think we must ejctehd pur 

sympathy, to the i^nourable the Finance Member for the situation in which 
he has been placed. Already the Income-tax Department is vety un^ptilar 
haViilg regard tb the nature of it® duties and if to these duties is added the 
investigation of complaints of a vague nature arising probably from differences 
which arise between individuals- — oftentimes we are accustomed to anony* 
mous petitions and various other communications by which people try to 
hurt their enemies— I think we will be making the Department most un- 
pppulai:. I Cm glad that the Honourable the Finance Member has taken 
a definite stand which hq has taken to-day in dealing with such complaints. 
Certainly definite complaints should be inquired into; especially complaints 
of iiiider-assessment made pro bono publico are always open to suspicion 
and must be viewed with great suspicion indeed. It is very likely that 
most cases will arise out of private grudge or enmity or other reasons, as 
we know now that cause® of enmity are progressing very rapidly on account 
of the election quarrels and various other causes. I know it from personal 
experience that even in ordinary village union panchayat elections there is 
a lot of factious feeling in the villages, in the taluks and in the districts, 
therefore in the matter of income-tax, the veil of secrecy must be maintained 
by the Income-tax Department, It is one of the essentials of the working 
of the Department. I do not wonder at the gentleman who complained 
sending in an affidavit saying that a particular person stated his income to 
be suA and such. Oftentimes witnesses come forward. When you ask 
a witness as to what property he has, he overstates it. That is the usual 
Way in which We show'' the respectability of witnesses. When we put ques- 
tions to the witness about the income, oftentimes he overstates it. We 
ask the witness ‘*How much tax do you pay'' as if that is the sign of res- 
pectability. That is a very usual que^ion we put in cross-examination and 
sometimes in examination in chief also by the person who produces the 
witness to show that he is a respectable man. The man is inclined to 
overstate Kis income. As a matter of fact when it comes to examining his 
fiecotnats or finding what he is really assessable at, he probably has not 
got that income. Merely lor stating a thing he should not be taxed. 
You must find the real income. An affidavit is no guarantee that he has that 
income, although it is a ground for investigation. I do submit, therefore, 
thM nnless there are definite complaints, the Income-tax Department would 
be ^Wfell Mvised in not pursuing such inquiries, especially when it is a case 
Of is^nonymouB petition and not accompanied by any definite allegations, 

* Hr., S* JL t§k$at (Central Prbvincea : Nominated Official) : Sir, I think 
it tm not be right me ailently to watch this debate in View of the 
di^ep intemst which I have alw in all matt-ers connected with the 

adminfeii^on i<rf the Income-tax Depftrismenl was entrusted mth the 
fluty of aupeiNrisipg ffl of the staff in the Income-Tax Department lor 
Marly six years in therOthtral Provinces and Berar and I should like to give 
the House ’"‘an Idee of what the Buboifdinat^ officenfei think of the hostfle 
8 peoiAi 0 B toaJe in this with their woA- ^Sir, 

the tot ^of offioirfs fworirii^ that of Income-tax to by 

gmeiully Relieved that the Police Itopanto 

the present gdminia^tiQn ^ 
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tfe country. But I feel certain that the couiiitious in^ 

Department are even worse* While the Police have ordinarily to Iruafei^ 
the evil tendencies of the crimincds who come 

society, the officials in the Income4ax Department have to m^et (he 
attempts to evade just taxation of personal who hold a high position irt sooiety* 
Sir, it is not considered a crime to evade payment of a tax by gentlemen 
who would not otherwise stoop to do anything which is oonsideired degrad: 
ing. My experience in the 6 years of administration of income-tax was most 
interesting in this respect. I found the assesseea trying to evade payment 
of what they justly owned to the State included even persons who are gener* 
ally recognised as leaders of society. When 1 was doing the work a 
magistrate — and this I did for nearly 25 years — invariably had the help 
of a prosecutor who always placed before me in an able manner the 
version of the prosecution story as against that of the defence and I found 
little difficulty in arriving at. the truth. But the only way in which the 
poor Income-tax Officers can detect persons offending against the provi- 
sions of the Income-tax Act is by going through complicated accounts* 
Every attempt is made by several assessees to get themselyes assessed 
without producing the accounts. In fact, the process of obstrucSon starts 
with an attempt to get assessed without discharging even the statutory 
responsibility of submitting a correct return. VJhen the returns and 
accounts are produced, the accounts are often discovered to be incomplete. 
It is by no means rare to find in the accounts false entries deliberately made 
with a view to evade taxation. If the Income-tax Officer resorts to powers 
given to him under the Act and levies a penalty, he incurs considerable 
impopularity and the public unfortunately sympathise generally with the 
rich offending assessee and not with the miserably paid Income-tax Officer 
who is trying to discharge his public duties in the most uncongenial 
surroundings. He is generally regarded as a machine employed by Gov- 
ernment for exacting as much money from the people as possible. I am 
wearying the patience of the House by mentioning the circumstances under 
which an Income-tax Officer has to work simply with a view to induce 
the Honourable Members to refrain from attacking them in this House 
without sufficient grounds and in a general and vague manner as appears 
to have often been done. My difficulty in explaining the correct facts as 
regards the specific grievances which have been brougfit to the notice of 
the House is that I have not been in close touch with the Department for 
the last two years. But, Sir, I can certainly imagine the circumstances 
under which these alleged grievances of income-tax assessees have arisen 
in the province of Bengal and in some other provinces, the Members fhom 
which have just given expression to their views. The work of introducing 
the provision® of the new Act throughout the whole Proviiice uhder a ^eci- 
ally trained staff was completed in my province a little earlier than in other 
prbvJiices. I remember that, when my officers were new to &is work, 
eithilar grievances were placed before me. The alle^tions made were 
similar iik character to those objected to by the Honoumble 
Blackett fiisfc now. The pity of it was that the ail^gations were too vague 
to be rep^i^ to. W the administration my depart 
attacked, I wrote personal letters to alL the gentlemen who had 
a leading part in the agitation. I challenged thi^ to binig 
a dbsen cases from any part of the 

alleged grievances may be found to exist, In the radios I oim 



defimte case was quoted. Sir, I carefully looked into /that p^e, I did 
I3i0t of course meatioa name of the assessee nor could I go into details 
because we are stiictly bound to observe secrecy. I explained the position 
in a general way to the gentleman who had written to me and he admitted 
that in that particular case the action of my Income-tax Officer was correct. 
I appe^ to the Honourable Members, Sir, that they should not move such 
motions of censure in a light-hearted manner. We have with same diffi- 
culty succeeded in securing a band of energetic and young officers. In my 
province all the officers from the Income-tax Commissioner downwards are 
Indians and I believe most of them to be thoroughly reliable and straight 
and they are doing their best. Unjust criticism of their work is extremely 
discouraging to them. I am sure the same will be found to be the c^e 
with most of the Income-tax Officers in the other provinces. 

Maillvi Abul Kasem: Sir, I desire to withdraw my motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 


Discrimination against Companies, 

Mr. W. S. J. Willson: Sir, you have just heard from my friend Maulvi 
Abul Kasem, faults of the Income-tax Department in regard to the small 
traders and the small man’s income. Now, Sir, will you kindly hear some 
complaints from the other end of the scale. Sir, the small man, the poor 
individual, as is generally admitted, is not in the habit of keeping accounts. 
Those for whom I wish to speak at this moment, and whose case I wish to 
bring to your notice are companies, who do keep accoimts. Their accounts 
are ordinarily printed and circulated after audit by firms of the very highest 
standing, and I submit that there is no question — there never has been any 
question — as to the accuracy of these returns. 

Sir, it is, I believe, generally admitted that we wish to industrialise 
and encourage industries in India. If that be true, then my submission 
is that we cannot do it better than by means of joint stock companies. If 
you have joint stock companies with limited liability, with a capital con- 
sisting of shares, the poor may share with the rich in investing their money 
and in participating in the industries of the country. But the people who 
offer a certain amount of discouragement to company finance are^ the Gov- 
ernment who have put upon companies an extra-tax, a double tax, in the 
shape of a company super-tax. Sir, this company super-tax was put on 
originally as a war tax, and when there was war and the circumstances 
of the war had to be met, although the tax in its first form was most objec- 
tionable, subsequently some adjustments were made and the evils of it 
were to a small extent lessened; but now the existence of the tax in any 
shape or form is, I submit, an objection. It is a double tax. Shareholders 
m compfuiies have to pay their income-tax. Commonly the company pays 
it for them and deducts it from the dividend warrant sent out. In other 
oases the ^company pays it and does not deduct it from the dividend war- 
rant, but in that case the shareholder receives less than he otherwise would 
do. But the super-tax is paid by the company at a flat rate on the entire 
profits of the company^ the flat rate being one anna in the rupee, with 
a deduction in respect of the first half lakh of rupees of the profits^ which 
in the case of ver^ large companies is a very small consideration, but in 
the case of very sdiell oompanies may be a very real one. 
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Sir, tte amount realised from the colleetioxi of this tax 

pam^S is, I believe, something like 3J cioi^ pet itohm; 
be irue, it seems to me thati the tax, which was origmally put on for the 
purposes of the w^ar, is now being used- — or if not dheotiy used is pi^actieally 
accounting for — ^the whole of the provincial contributions, the rmissions 
of which We are able to give in the coiirse of this year, which do not amount 
to S| crores. 

Bonourable Sir Basil Blackett; Yes, they do. 

». W. S. !• Willson : Hie extra remissions. 

Now, Sir, I am aware that many Government officials would call it a 
corporation tax. A rose by any other name would smell as sweet, and a 
skunk by any other name would be no more attractive. If y^r called 
cotton excise duty by any other name it would not abolish the scandal, 
it would not abolish the injustice of it. An argument they use is that this 
company tax affords them some measure of protection against bogus com- 
panies. Now, Sir, I would say that the question of bogus companies is far 
more a Government bogey. That there are a few bogus companies is re- 
grettably true, but I submit that in most oases their articles of asBooiation, 
their management and their general appearance mark them down pretty 
correctly. Whether that is so or not, I believe that the number of 

such companies is extraordinarily few, and it is an entirely new idea of 
justice to learn that because a few escape a tax which might be collected 
from them, deliberate injustice is to.be imposed on the great majority of 
others. That seems to me to be entirely contrary to the first principles of 
British justice. 

I would like to remind Government that an investment company, like 
a parent company, whether it has few sliarehoiders or many, is a per- 
fectly legal and proper concern. It has paid its taxes, it has acquired from 
the State its license to exist and to trade, in the shape of the company 
registration fees and fees upon its capital which it has paid. It is in my 
view just as right and proper, just as morally right, just as legal and just 
as legitimate in every w’^ay to promote a private company for the puipose 
either of an investment company or a parent company, as it is to promote 
a company for the purpose of limiting one’s liability. * The fact that a 
certain number of companies have from time to time been formed for the 
purpose of carving up their profits — gambling profits very likely — ^if any, or 
going into very violent disruption if not, in order to cheat their creditors, 
has never been allowed to militate against the operation of company law. 
In my view the bogey in the Government spectnim in regard to a few corn- 
panies should not be r^arded as a justification for this injustice of a double 
tax upon perfectly legitimate companies. ' 

Sir, in other countries there are bogus companies, probably many more 
than there are in India. ^Nevertheless the bogey of bogus companieB has 
not been allowed to interfere with the abolition of the corporation 
profits tax in England, and my submission is that it should Miot be 
allowed to do so here. It has never been proposed that a shaJ^oMe^ 
drawing dividends from a company which has paid this double^^^ t^^ should 
be allowed any rebate in oonnection therewith. Generally spea%ing^^^ (^ 
i' shall have occasion to refer to a few days later) there is 
at the present time to put upon coinpanies and the officers of ; a 



an amount of work on behalf of the State which other individuals are not 
asked to do, that I have been tempted to move the amendment that standa 
in my name, wliich is that the Demand under the head “ Taxes on In- 
come ” be reduced by lis. 5, which I move, Sir, in order to call attention 
to this matter. 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: Sir, the motion before us is again in the nature of a 
vote of censure upon the Legislature, because the machinery under which 
super-tax is collected from companies is prescribed by the Income-tax Act 
passed in 1922, and the rate at which it is collected is prescribed by the 
Finance Act of the current year. However, Sir, 1 do not complain of 
Mr. Willson 's bringing this point up because it puts me in a position to 
draw his attention to the fact that the Taxation Inquiry Committee, in 
paragraph 251 of their lieport, have considered this particular tax, the 
super-tax, as it is called, on companies. The Committee recommend that 
its name should be changed, but they also say that they see no particular 
objection to its existence; and I may also mention that although in the 
United Kingdom a tax of this nature has been abolished — that may be the 
good fortune of the United Kingdom — there are other countries in which it 
exists. I believe I am correct in saying that it exists in the United States 
of Ain(*ri(;a and in the Union of South Africa. Well, Sir, in the course of 
our examination of the Taxation Inquiry Committee’s Beport we shall have 
to take into accoiiiit this matter also. I leave it to Mr. Willson to draw 
what comfort he can from that; but as a matter of immediate practical 
politics, his answer seems to lie in the figure — something like 3 crores — 
which he himself mentioned as the revenue derived from this particular 
tax, 

Mr, B. Das: Sir, I rise to speak on this subject and I say there is no 
equity in the way income-tax is assessed on companies. If ^ve just look at 
Schedule II of the Finance Bill we find in the case of every company and 
registered firm, however small its total income may be, the income-tax 
is assessed at one anna and six pies in the rupee : while a private person 
who is getting an income of lis. 40.000 pays one anna and six pies, and a 
person with an income of Rs. 30,000 pays one anna and three pies and 
a person with an income of Rs, 20,000 pays one anna in the rupee. Now 
what happens in the case of small registered compauies which form the 
largest number of industrial undertakings? They cannot pay such heavy 
income-tax; and I think therefore that Government should revise their 
schedule of assessment of income-tax and give a certain amount of relief 
to these small companies. 

As regards super-tax, I think Government have already received by 
telegram from the Indian Merchants' Chamber and Bureau their views 
on the subject. They support what Mr. Willson has just now stated. 
Let me just quote one sentence from their telegram: 

They further urge consideration at the earliest possible opportunity of the total 
aWition of company super-tax, which operates as a very odious form of double 
income-tax.** ^ 

I do not know if Government have got a copy of this telegram ; it is from the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau, Bombay. We know that this 
super-tax is working very Heavily on various companies. Of course there 
is a Bill shortly to come up before the House by which Government pro- 
pose to coUect super-tax wi^ch they cannot now properly collect from pri- 
vate individuals: iHindu, joint families with so many members combine 
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tbemBelves as an associated firm and thereby defy the income-tax author 
rity in the matter of the payment of super-tax. But these joint stock 
companies are working for the development of industries and they are 
heavily taxed by the tariff policy of the Government already on imported 
materials, machinery and stores. Government should not continue this 
double taxation in the shape of super-tax and thereby imperil the resources 
of these companies and bring their development to a standstill. 

*Mr. K. M. JosM (Nominated : Labour Interests) : Sir, I rise to oppose 
the motion. (Laughter.) India is the one country in which the income- 
tax is the lightest. Mr. Willson said that this super-tax was imposed on 
companies as a war measure and therefore this tax must now be removed. 
But there are many taxes in the list which were imposed as war measures. 
He knows that the salt tax was raised from one rupee to one rupee and 
four annas as a war measure ; it has not yet been reduced. (Mr. W. 8, J. 
Willson: ‘‘It was Es. 2-8-0 before that.'') I therefore think that before 
taxation on poor people is reduced Government will not be justified in 
reducing any taxation on the richest people in the country. Mr. Willson 
referred to the accurate accounts of the companies. I do not know much 
about the accuracy of the accounts of the companies; but we know much 
about the window-dressing of the accounts of these companies. Sir, I 
oppose this motion. 

Dr. E. Q. Lohokare: Sir, the motion before us suggests to us one more 
feature of capitalism in spite of the fact that the capitalists have already 
been exempted from taxation on the transfer of their shares and on un- 
earned income .... 

Mr. W. S. J. Willson: There is a fee for transfer of shares. 

Dr. K. G. Lohokare: But how much is it as compared with the tax 
on other properties is the question. Some more benefits consequent upon 
the incorj)oration of companies have been derived by them, and, in spite 
of all that, they want to bring down the income-tax, and to find cause 
enough further to tax the poor people of this countn^' .... 

Mr. W. S. J. Willson: I only referred to the double tax. 

Dr. K. G. Lohokare: Yes! There is also the question of capability of 
the persons to pay taxes. That is one of the tests of taxation too. If that 
canon is followed, the tax on companies here is comparatively very much 
less than wdiat it is in other countries, and therefore the plea that has 
been put forward for reducing the taxation does not stand at all because 
they have enough capacity to pay these taxes in return for concessions 
enjoyed. 

Mr. H. G. Cocke: Sir, I am very glad to find myself in agreement with 
my • Honourable friend Mr. Willson on a question of super-tax. I appre- 
ciate very fully the remarks he made. I consider that super-tax on com- 
panies is a tax on trading which ought to be taken off following what has 
been done in the United Kingdom, I am very sony^ to find that thq Taxa- 
tion Inquiry Committee have committed a blunder in paragraph 251 of 
their Eeport in regard to this matter, and I Hope that when Government 
consider their Eeport, they will skip over that paragraph and will not 
give any ver y serious consideration to the suggestion made by them. In 

*8peecb not corrected by tbe Honourable Member. 
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addition to suggOBting that super- tax on complies should be retained, 
they have, as I pointed out the other day, suggested that the initial 
Es. 50,000 should be*taxed, and that it should not go free of tax as at 
present. They seem to have been somewhat hard on companies. I do 
not think they can appreciate the great benefit to the business world if small 
businesses cease to be firms and become limited liability companies. Every 
encouragement ought to be given to businesses consisting of partners, or a 
sole trader, to register under the Act. It is better all round, and I think 
those who have had business experience will entirely agree with that pro- 
position. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I wish to add very little to the 
debate. Mr. Lloyd has already dealt fairly fully with the question of 
super-tax .... 

Mr. W. S. J. Willsozi: Not at alL 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: This tax has a past, a present and 
a future. I will not say what its future will be, but I do wish to say on 
behalf of its past that I know of no evidence that it was imposed solely 
as a war measure. I have not been able to trace any statement to that 
effect, but it is just possible that it w’as so. But in order that there may 
be no slur on jts past, I desire to say that, so far as I am aware, it w^as 
not imposed solely as a war measure, and my personal view is that it has 
been a very useful tax hitherto. 

Mr, W. S. J. Willson: Sir, I beg leave to withdraw the motion. 

The motion was, by k>ave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr, President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Its. 63,64,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Taxes on Income 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 18 — Salt. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move; 

That a sum not exceeding Bs. 99,00,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray tlie chfirges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of * Salt 


Improvement in the production of Salt. 

Mr, K. Kama Aiyangar : Sir, I move No. 30 and I do not propose to 
move No. 31. No. 30 runs: 

** That the Demand under the head * Salt * be reduced by Rs, 100.” 

This question has been tiiken up more than once on the floor of the 
House and as far as I can see, there is no sign of steps having been taken 
by the Government to actually improve the production of salt, so that 
the whole country might be self-contained so far as salt production goes 
and no import may be allowed. 

Tbs Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (Holding up the Taxation Inquiry 
Committee's Beport) Is this not evidence? 
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Mx. Sama i&iyangar: I'here is an excise duty levied on imported salt 
as much as the duty on salt itself but that does not go very far. The 
peculiar conditions of India are such that if possibfe it should not import 
any salt from outside. A higher levy of duty to protect the industry in 
the country will be quite justified. In fact, it has been proved that a 
considerable area has been shut down for production of salt during recent 
years because of competition. I raise this question only to know definitely 
from the Department what steps are being taken to improve the produc- 
tion of salt and to produce the amount necessary for consumption in India 
in India itself. With that view I raise the point, Sir. 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: Sir, 1 am grateful to Mr. Kama Aiyangar for the 
brevity with which he has brought his point before the House and I shall 
attempt to be equally brief. The question which is in issue is one which 
was very fully debated in this House a year ago on the Demand for Sait. 
Since that debate took place, the 'Taxation Inquiry Cbmmitlee— I am 
sorry to have to refer to it so often — ^have submitted its Report and it will 
be found that in paragraph 179 of that Report the Committee sum up their 
conclusions with reference to the possibility of removing handicaps on the 
Indian manufacturer, of encouraging the manufacturer in certain pro- 
vinces to make salt suitable for consumption in Bengal and of othen\dse 
taking steps to make India self-supporting in the matter of salt supply. 
The Committee recommend that with this end in view an inquiry should 
be put in hand by the Tariff Board. It is of course too early for me to 
say whether the Government of India will decide on that course or will 
decide to adopt some other procedure for examining this proposal of the 
Taxation Inquiry Committee, but I think that Mr. Rama Aiyangar may 
rest satisfied that the matter is not at a stand-still and that certainly, in 
some form or other, it is going to receive very careful consideration. 

Mr. K. Kama Aiyangar: I do not press the motion, Sir. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

That a sum not exceeding Rs. 99,00,000 be granted t<> the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will com© in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Salt 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: I do not know if the House desires me to take up the 
next new Demand. 

(Cries of '*To- morrow.") 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
the 10th March, 1926. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 

Wednee^y, 10th March, 1926. 


The Asseinbly met in Ihe Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND AN8WEES. 

Defutation out op India at State Expense op Official Membkhs 

« 

OF THE PKESEOT LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

1163. *llr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Will the Government be pleased to lay 
on the table a statement showing the names of official Members of the 
present Legislative Assembly, wbo were sent out of India at State expense 
(if any) and giving the following particulars: — 



N«nie« 

! Where | 
^ sent. 

Object i 

Year 

Total 

r — 

Number. 

1 

MemberR. 

of i 

visit 

of 1 

visit, 

1 

expense j 
incurred. | 

Eemazzs. 


The Honourable Sir idezauder Muddimaa: Before official Membem of 
the present Assembly, if imy, were sent on deputation out of India at State 
expense, they would probably have resigned their membership. It would 
also be difficult in most cases to decide whether such deputations were con- 
nected with their former membership of the Assembly or not. In these 
circumsianoes, any information on the lines ask^ for would probably be 
very misleading, and I think no public purpose would be served by collect- 
ing and supplying it. 


Annual Incbements op Income-Tax Ofpiceus in Sind. 

1164. Sfiiel^ Is it a fact that in some provinces 

Income-tax Q®{sei», gpt ani|»al incremenjis of Bs. 40 whilst in Sind they_ 
get only Bs, -two years? 

(b) If so, do Govemanent propose to allow the Sind officers also the 
same increment dl Ear' 40 a yete? 

tlM SontROtlAi^ (o); Xies, Pie scales of pay vary in 

different provlm|es amtoding to kjeal chtnuBstaaoes, The lno(Mne-tax Officeia 
m Sind aae On same scale pay as those in Bombay Bresidency proper? 

■ (h) IhetaMWe* » ^m-the-'iiefitive^ 

. ■ ■ ' , i iMk ) , ■ ' ' 
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Pay of Insfectoks and Examiners in thb Income-Tax Depabtment 

IN Sind. 

1165. ^Mr. Harchandrai Vlahtodas; Is it a fact that in some provinces 
the Inspectors and Examiners of Income-tax are given pay art Bs. 250 to 
Es. 500 and Es. 150 to Es. 250, whereas in Sind the above oflScers get 
Es. 150 to Es. 325? If so, do Government propose to accord to Sind officers 
the treatment accorded to similar officers of the other provinces?^ 

The Sonourable Sir Basil Blackett: The pay of Inspectors and Examiners 
in the Income-tax Department in Sind (to which the Honourable Member 
presumably refers) is as he has stated. The pay of officers of this class 
varies from Province to Province according to local conditions. The pay of 
Inspectors does not rise to Es. 500 anywhere except in Bombay City. The 
pay of both classes of officers is higher in Sind than anywhere else in India 
except Bombay City and Burma, and the Government see no reason to 
increase it. 

Pay of Examiners and Inspectors in the Income-tax Department. 

1166. Harchandrai Vishindaa: (a) Is it a fact that owing to the 
Fundamental Eules on the introduction of the reorganization scheme, some 
Examiners and Inspectors of Income-tax suffered in pay and that their 
juniors got more pay? 

(6) Is it a fact that the Commissioner of Income-tax of Bombay 
brought this anomaly and hardship to the notice of the Central Board of 
Eevenue, suggesting redress, but to no effect? 

(c) Is it a fact that last year it was promised that the cases of these 
men would be duly considered, but that promise has not yet been fulfilled? 

(d) Do Government propose to remedy the hardship referred to, by sanc- 
tioning the grant of adequate pay to the sufferers with effect from the date 
«of the introduction of the reorganization scheme? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It does not appear that the Govern- 
ment have received any representations on this subject. 


Annual Increments op Inspectors and Examiners in the Income- 
tax Department in Sind. 

1167. ’^Mr. Harchandrai Yiehindae: (a) Is it a fact that m the mufassil 
of the Bombay Presidency proper the Inspectors and Examiners of Income- 
tax get increments of Es. 15 every year whilst in Sind they get Es. 25 
every two years? 

(6) If so, do Government propose to remove the inequality? 

The Honourable Sir Biaeil Blackett : (d) Yes, bul» the scales as a whole 
are more liberal in Sind than in the mufassil Districts of the Bombay 
Presidency pmper. 

(b) I would refer to the reply that I have just given to the Honourable 
Member's question No, 1165. 



QUBSTIOir# AN1> ^221 

S^tbOEDIKATES IN THE InCOME-^TAX DePAUTMENT DRAWING 
Es* 200 PEE MENSEM AS ThIRD ClaSS OlflCEES POE THE 
PURPOSES OP Traveduino Adeowanc^b^^ 

1168. Hardiandrai Vishindas: (a) Is it a fact that the subordinates 
an the Income-Tax Department drawing E«. 200 p. m. are treated as third 
ulass oflBlcers for the purposes of travelling allowance whereaa subordinates 
of the Provincial Government on the same pay are treated as officers of 
second class for the above purposes? 

(b) If so, do Government propose to treat these officers equally in the 
matter of travelling allowances? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) Under the Supplementary Eules 
issued by the Government of India, the subordinates in question are treated 
as third class officers. The Government are not aware whether under the 
Supplementary Eules of the Government of Bombay, subordinates of the 
Provincial Government on the same rate of pay are treated as officers of 
the second class. 

(b) The Government of India are not prepared to accept the principle 
that their Supplementary Buies should be superseded by the Supplementary 
Buies framed by the Provincial Governments. 


Adequate Representation of Indians in the niorosEi) Legislative 
Assembly in Tanganyika. 

1169. ^Slr Darcy Lindsay: (a) Have Government received any informa- 
tion regarding an important statement made very recently by His Excel- 
lency the Governor of Tanganyika that it was his intention this year 
to create a Legislative Assembly to assist in the administration of the 
Tanganyika Territory? 

(b) If the answer is in the affirmative have Government taken immediate 
steps to represent to the Colonial Office that the large Indian community 
settled in Tanganyika should be granted adequate representation in the 
liegislative Assembly? 

Mr, J*. W. Bbore: The answer to both parts of the question is in the 
affirmative. 


The Haj Pieguimagk of 1925. 


1170. -Ha|i Wajihuddin: Will the Government be pleased to state: 


(a) the number of pilgrims that went to Hedjaz in the pilgrim 

season of 1925, both from Bombay and Karachi? 

(b) the number of ships that carried these pilgrims from Bombav and 

Karachi? 


(o) the number of pilgrims that purchased relum tickets from the 
shipping companies at lk)th places? 

(d) the number of pilgrims that deposited Es. 70, with the Govern- 
ment at Bcnnhay and Karachi? 

fe) the number of pilgrims that purchased only single outward tickets 
from Bombay and Karachi? 


A 2 
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(jf) the number of pilgrims that Baited without (i) fimm 

(ii) from Bombay? 

{g) the number of pilgrims that returned frcrni the Hedjaz after the 

(fe) the number of pilgrims that died on the pilgrim ships ea routp 
to Babigh and baqk? 

(i) the number of pilgrims killed or found missing in the Hedjaz? 

(/) the number of poor pilgrims that were brought to India at the 
expenses of the Government or any of the shipping companies ? 

{h) the amount handed over to the companies from the deposits of 
the return passage money ? 

{]) the amount refunded to (i) pilgrims not using pilgrims' ships on 
their return journey, (ii) the heirs of the deceased pilgrims? 

(m) the amount still lying with fhe Government unclaimed or 
unpaid? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: (a), (c), (d), (e) and (/). The Honourable Member is 
referred to my reply to his unstarred question No. 86 on the 25th August, 
1925. 

(6) 3. 

( 9 ) 2,600. 

(h) 4 deaths are reported to have occurred on the return voyage from 
Rabigh. Information regarding deaths on the outward voyage has been 
called for and will be communicated to the Honourable Member on its 
receipt. 

(t) The only case that came to the notice of Government was one Indiani; 
pilgijm killed by robbers. 

{]) 187 by the Government of India and 3 by Messrs. Turner, Morrison 
& Co. 

(Ic), (1) and (w). The informaticHi has been called for and will be com- 
municated to the Honourable Member on its receipt. 

Refund to Haj Piugrims of unus^^d Deposit Monet?* 

1171. *Ha}i Wajihuddin: Is it a fact that pilgrims had to undergo great 
hardships in taking back their unused deposit money? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: The Government of India have hitherto not received 
any such complaint. 

Disposal of the Property of H^J Pilgrims who died on Board 

A Pilgrim Ship. 

1172. *Haji Wajihuddin: Will the Government place on the table a list 
showing, (i) name, nationality, and place of residence of each pilgrim who 
died on a pilgrim ship? (ii) money and property taken into its custody by 
the shipping company and handed over to the Government in due course ? 
(iii) whether the same has been handed over to the heirs of the deceased; if 
not, why not? (iv) how much money in all is lying with the Government 
unclaimed op unpaid and what the Govemmerit propose to do with such 
amount? 
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Mr. J. W. Bliore: The question does not indicate the period for which 
ibe informafioii is required, but the Government of Bombay has been asked 
to give the requisite information in respect of the pilgrim season of 1925. 
On receipt it will be supplied to the Honourable Member. 


Qcauaxtine DuEvS at Kamaran. 

1173. *HaJi Wajihuddin; Will the Government furnish a statement 
showing (i) the annual income from the quarantine dues at Kamaran 
derived from the pilgrims for the last five years, (ii) annual expenditure 
incurred on quarantine arrangements at Kamaran for the last five years, 
(iii) amount spent on the administration of Kamaran Island for the last 
five years from the quarantine duties, (iv) amount still lying with the 
Government? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: The accounts of the Kamaran Admiiiisiration are now 
under scrutiny and Government are unable at present to give the information 
asked for. 

. QrARANTINE ARRANGEMENTS FOR HaJ PtLGRIMS AT KaMARAX. 

1174. ♦Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Will the Government explain why the 
pilgrims only have to suffer the trouble of quarantine examination while all 
other travellers going from India to any other parts of the world even to 
Arabia in the non-pilgrim season are immune from similar treatment? 

(b) Is it a fact that a pilgrim has to pay Es. 10 at this quarantine 
station at Kamaran? Will the Government state when this practice is 
going to be abolished? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: («) As the Honourable Member is aware, the quaran- 
tine arrangements for pilgrims at Kamaran are based on the provisions of 
the Paris International Sanitary Convention. The object is to safeguard 
the health of the pilgrims against the risk of the spread of infectious diseases 
by pilgrims proceeding to the Hedjaz. 

(b) A fee of Es. 10 is levied on pilgrims of all nationalities at Kamaran. 
except in the case of children under 7 years of age and pilgrims conveyed 
by ships on which the number of pilgrims does not exceed 5 per cent, of 
the registered tonnage. The abolition of this practice is not contemplated. 


Ukclaimkd Passage Money on account of unused Ketuen Coupons 
• issued to HA,r. 

1175. *Ha]i Wafihuddiii : (a) Is it a fact that a large amount of unused 
return passage money of the decease Indians, Bokharis, Chinese and 
other ^non*Ihdian pilgrims remains unclaimed and unrefunded with the 
shipping companies each year? ' 

(b) If how ^ money is with the Government and how much 

with the shippfxig 'com 

(c) Do Government propose to use such suihs and all other similar sums 

lying with the Government or shipping companies for the benefit of the 
pilgrims? ; ^ ^ ^ 
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Mr. J, W. Bhore; (a) The Government of India have no inf-ormation. 

(6) So far as Goveminent are aware no sum representing unclaimed 
passage money on account of unused return coupons is at present in the 
possession of Government. They have no information as to what amount 
of such passage money, if any, is in the possession of the shipping comr 
panics . 

(c) The Government of India are considering the framing of rules under 
clause (qq) in sub-section (I) of section 213 of the Indian Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1923, as amended by Act XI of 1925, so as to provide that such un- 
claimed passage money shall, in future, lapse to Government after a pres- 
cribed period and be applied for the benefit of the pilgrims. 

Utilisation of Interest dkuived from the Deposit Money of Ha.t 

Pilgrims. 

1176. ^Haji Wajihuddin: How much interest did the Government 
receive from the pilgrims’ deposit money and on what object was it 
utilised ? 

Mr. J, W. Bhore: Complete information regarding the amount of interest 
received is not a^vailable but a sum of Bs. 6,300 approximately appears to 
have been realised as interest on the deposits made by pilgrims during the 
pilgrim seasons of 1924 and 1925, till the end of June last. The Govern- 
ment of India have directed that Ihe receipts from interest should be utilised’ 
for meeting tlie extra expenditure in connection witli the working of the 
pilgrim deposit system. 

Medical Staff on Pilgrim Ships. 

1177. *Haji Wa}ihuddln: Is it a fact that last year complaints were 
made by the pilgrims about the incompetency of the medical staff on 
board the pilgrim ships? Will the Government ascertain from the Captains 
of the -pilgrim sliips and also from shipping companies if they received any 
complaints such as those referred to above? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore ; No complaint of the nature indicated by the Honour- 
able Member was received by the Government of India last year. The 
Bombay Government have been asked to make tlie inquirjf' suggested in 
the concluding portion of the question. 

Medical Arrangements on Pilgrim ShiP|^. 

1178. *Hajl Wajihuddin: (a) Has the Government seen the report of 

the Khilafat Delegation of 1926 as to the incompetency of medical 
arrangements and the advisability of keeping also a Tibbi Hakim on board 
each pilgrim ship for the treatment of pilgrims? > 

(b) Do Government propose to make arrangements in futute with the 
shipping companies to employ Indian Hakims also for the Haj season? 

Ml. m W* 

(b) The Goveminent have no power to make shipping companies ehiplqy 
HaMms on pilgrim ships. 
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Expenditure on tub MediOal Staff sent from the Jeddah Consulate 
T o Mecca to look after Indian Pilurinis. 

1179. *HaJi WaJiliuddin: Will the Goveram 

(a) the amount of expenses incurred on medical staff sent from Jeddah 

Consulate to Mecca to look after Indian pilgrims ; 

(b) number of patients treated; and 

(c) cost of medicine distributed to the poor in Mecca? 

Services rendered to Indian Pii/jiums by the Jeddah 
Medical Staff. 

1180. ’“Haji Wa|ihadidln: (a) Is it a fact that the medical staff sent 
from Jeddah gave practicallv no help to the pilgrims as their chests of 
medicines were left behind at Babigh and they themselves performed 
the Haj and returned to Jeddah without giving any help to the aick at all? 

(h) Will the Government state how much money is paid from the 
Indian treasury to the Jeddah Consulate for this medical mission, and do 
Governivient j)ropose to discontinue such payment in future ? 

Sir Denys Bray; With your permission, Sir, I propose to answer questions 
No. 1179 and No. 1180 together. During the last pilgrimage just under 
f 2(K) was spent over the despatch of the Indian doctor and staff from Jeddah 
to Babigh and Mecca. Surplus medical stores were left at Babigh, but 
the medical staff took medicine chests to Arafat and Mina and treated all 
who applied for treatment. No record was kept of the cost of the medicine 
distributed or the number treated, but the Indian doctor puts it at over 200. 

As the Honourable Member kntnvs, the conditions of the last pilgrimage 
were abnonnal. The pilgrimage w'as very smfdl and the health of the pil- 
grims partly in consequence unusually good. About Bs. 20,600 are paid 
annually from Indian revenues for the maintenance of liie medical staff at 
Jeddah. Government believe that the staff render very valuable services 
to the Indian pilgrims and have no intention of discontinumg the expendi- 
ture. 

Expenditure in connection with the Indian Pilgrimage Officer. 

1181. *Haji Wajihuddin: How' much money was spent on the Protector 
of the pilgrims sent last year from Aden by the last pilgrim ship? Is it a 
fact that the pilgrims derive no benefit from expenditure of such money? 

Mr. J. W, Shore: The Honourable Member is presumably referring to 
the Indian Pilgrimage Officer Mdio was sent to Babigh. The expenditure 
amounted to Es. 4,200 approximately. The Government of India do net 
share the opinioti that pilgrims derive no benefit from such expenditure. 

Communist Puqpaoanda amongst the Indian Students in the 

ITKiYBRsm OF Oxford. 

1182. *Mr. Ohamaa Iiall; 1. Are Government aw'are that the Honourable 
the Hoffne Member read a letter published in the London Times, '»f 
January 20th last, signed by the Vice-Chanoellor of the Oxford University, 
in the course of the debate on the Bengal S Prisoners Eegulation 
Eepeal Bill? 
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2. Is it a fact that the Honourable the Home Member said thet an 
independent authority '* (i.e., the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors) investi- 
gated the matter and found that these subterranean and cowardly methods 
were being adopted ** to infect Indian students With communistic pro- 
paganda? 

3. Is it a fact that the two undergraduates at Oxford who signed the 
undertaking mentioned by the Hanourable the Home Member were not 
Indians? 

CoMMiTXiST Propaganda amongst the Indian SiuDEX^rs in the 
University oe Oxford. 

1183. ♦Mr. Ohaman Lall: Has the following con*espondence appearing 
in the Indian Daily Mail, February 26th, 1926, been brought to the 
notice of the Honourable the Home Member : 

“INDIANS AT OXFORD. 

A Lie Refuted. 

To THE Editor, the “ Indian Daily Mail.** 

Sir, — Large Fioijjinence was given in the Indian papers some time back regarding 
the Communist activity amongst the Indian students at Oxford. I am surprised 
to see that the British news services have not supplied the Indian newspapers with 
some alacrity the news that the two undergraduates that were made to sign an 
agi'eement by the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford were not Indians. 

In fairness to Indian students at Cambridge and Oxford whom some of the 
British newspapers love to attack at every conceivable opportunity, 1 Truest you 
to give prominence in your esteemed paper, to a letter from Sir Atul Cfhatterjee, 
High Commissioner for India, London, to the Editor of the “Times**. 

“A MEMBER OF CAMBRIDGE MAJLIS.** 
INDIANS AT OXFORD. 

The following letter appeared in “ The Times ** in mail week : — 

Following upon the letter from the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University which 
you published in your issue of January 26 last on the subject of the action recently 
taken by the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, 1 am permitted by the courtesy of the 
Vice-Chancellor to state that neither of the two undergraduates against whom dis- 
ciplinary action was taken was an Indian. I should be glad if you will kindly give 
publicity to this statement in order that any fiOssible misapprehension on the subject 
may be removed. 


ATUL C. CHATTEEiJEE,** 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddixnan: With your permission i pro- 
pose to reply to questions Nos. 1182 and 1183 in a single answer. I have 
carefully examined the reports of the debate and can find nothing in what 
I said which suggests that the Communist propagandists at Oxford were 
Indians, which is not of course the case. On the contrary the point which 
I was very clearly making was the disreputable character of the attempts 
made to tamper with the loyalty of Indian students at Oxford and to induce 
them to take up revolutionary activities and necessity them 

from sqch attempts. I am glad of this opportimity to associate myself with 
the Honourable and absent Member in the desire, which his questions imply , 
to exonerafe the Indian students fmm Commumst aetivM^ this character. 
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NoS-PUBI,,ICATION of VoiiUMK, n OP THK IjfDlAK JaILS COMMiTl'EE 

llEPOliT. 

* 

1184. *». K. O. mogy: What are the reasons for the non- publication 
of Volume II of the Indian Jails Committee Report (1919-20)? 

Bv 1DEKCB|OF LlEUTEi^ANT-CoLOXEL MXTLVANY BEEOaK THE InDTAN JaITS 

Committee on the question of the Treatment op State Prisoners. 

1185. ’•'Mr. K* 0. Neogy : (a) When was the attention of Govemment 
first drawn to the evidence of Lieutenant-Colonel Mulvany before the 
Indian Jails Committee on the question of the treatment of State prisoners, 
and the correspondence between the said officer and the Inspector-General 
of Prisons, Bengal, on the same subject? 

(5) What action did Government take in the matter thereafter? Did 
Govemment make any inquiries into the truth or otherwise of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mulvany ’s allegations? 

Lieutenant-Colonel Mut.vany^s Statement regarding the Treatment 

OP State Prisoners. 

1186. '^Mr. E. 0. Neogy: (a) Is it a fact that, as stated by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mulvany, the degree of confinement to which the State prisoners 
were to be subjected to was dictated by the police? 

(6) Is it a fact that Bengal Regulation III of 1818 contemplates 
that the said degree of confinement is a matter to be determined by the 
Govemment of India, and not by any Local Government — far less tlie 
police? 

Names op State Prisoners who were under the charge of 
Lieuten akt-Colosel M ul vany. 

1187. K. 0. Neogy: Will Government be pleased to state the 
names of State prisoners who were under the charge of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mulvany, or about whom the said officer had personal experience in his 
official capacity, prior to the statement made by him to the Indian Jails 
Committee ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; I propose, Sir, with your 
permission, to reply to questions Nos. 1184 to 1187 in a single answer, 

2. The evidence of the Jails Committee was not published because it was 
considered that publication would serve no public purpose and most of the 
evidence has been taken in public. 

3. The attention of Govemment w^ag particularly draxx n io Lieutenant- 
Colonel ]\(Iulvany’s evidence in July, 1921, some months after the decision 
not to publish the evidence generally had been reached. Government took 
no action in the matter. 

4. Lieutenant-Colonel Mulvany s statement that he was informed that 

the degree of confinement was dictated by the police was based on the 
statement contained in a letter f tom the Inspector General of Jails to the 
effect that the debtee of Solitary confinement was dictated by the police 
need of separating State prisoners from each other as well as from other 
prispner^. As J^ember is awarey the nature of the confine - 

mentof suejh padsqhprs is: detptminedi hot by the police but by the, (Ibvemor 
General in doihicil. ^ 
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5. I Bin unable to give the names of the prisoners who were under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mulvany’s charge. The information is not immediafely 
available and could only be obtained at a cost of imach time apd labour.. 

Diwan Bahadur T. EangaGhariar: Have the Oovemment taken any 
action against the officer who was responsible for manipulaiting these 
reports? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The office in question has 
passed to a higher authority. 

Diwan Bahadur T, Rangachariar: May I ask why no action was taken 
by the Government with reference to the statement made by Lieutenant-^ 
Colonel Mulvany ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Because, Sir, those state- 
ipents werc‘ considered by the Jails Committee and were obviously 
not accepted by that Committee. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: Did the Goveniment consider* the 
desirability of issuing instructions that such a procedure should not be 
adopted in future ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: What procedure? 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: I mean instructions not to manipu- 
late these reports for Simla consumption? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am not aware why any- 
body should issue instructions that my officers should not manipulate 
reports. They are not in the habit of doing so. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: But this is one instance. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I am certainly not prepared 
to issue instructions which indicate that officers of Government are in the 
habit of manipulating reports. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Is it the case of Government that Colonel Mulvany 
made deliberate mis-statements before the Jaiils Committee? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, thia event happened 
some years ago and it is impossible for me to ascertain at this date what 
were the reasons which the Jails Committee had for disbelieving the 
evidence of this officer. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: Are there no records in the office of rny Honourable 
friend to show what action Government took on the evidence of Colonel 
Mulvany ? 

!nie Honourable Sir Aleximder Muddiman: 1 have already told the 
Honourable Member that the Government took no action because the 
evidence of the officer was not accepted by the Committee before whcan 
he gave evidence. 

Piwiil M. B ai a»c h»P dra Bto: I would like to 

tiiere is anything in the Beport of the Jails Committ^ to ^6w that tihe 
statements of this gentleman have not beep accepted. 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Kuddiman: Yes, Sir. If the Honour- 
able Member will read the lieporl he will see that they have found that 
political prisoners were well treated. 

Hiwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Bao: Was there any reference to the 
statement made by Colonel Mulvany? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : The lieport is a public 
document and is open to my Honourable friend as much as to me. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Bao: May I inform the Honourable 
Member that, so far as I know, there is absolutely no reference to any. 
statement by Colonel MulvanyJ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 am obliged to the 
Honourable Member for the information. 

Mr. B. Das: With reference to question No. 1186 regarding the degree, 
of confinement of State prisoners and the treatment they receive, are 
Government aware that the* Govermnents of Burma and Madras have 
both said that they are treating the State prisoners as they have been 
directed by the Government of India? And are Government aware that 
every Provincial Government so far has said that the ill-trcalment of 
State prisoners is du^^ to the rules and regulations framed by the Govern- 
ment of India and that the Government of India are solely responsible* 
for that ill-treatment? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable Member 
evidently did not listen to my answer. I told him then that Eegulation 
III prisoners are confined under the orders of the Governor General in 
Council. 

Mr. K. 0. Heogy: Is the position of the Honourable Member this, that 
the statement made by Colonel Mulvany to the effect that the degree of 
confinement with regard to State prisoners is dictated by the police, 
is untrue? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I have already given that 
infomration in my reply. I said there, if the Honourable Member heard 
it, that Lieutenant-Colonel Mulvany 's statement that he was informed 
that the degree of conffnement was dictated by the police was based on 
the statement contained in a letter from the Inspector General of Jails 
to the effect that the degree of solitarj^ confinement was dictated by the 
police need of separating State prisoners from each other as well as from 
other prisoners. As the Honourable Member is aware, the nature of 
the confinement of such prisoner^ is determined not by the police but by 
the Governor General in Council. 

Mr. K. 0. Keogy : Am I to take it that the Honourable Member agrees 
that, so far as that particular point is concerned, Colonel Mulvany made 
a deliberate mis-statement? 

Tlie Bouourable Sir Alexiuid^ am not prepared to say 

that Colonel Mulvemy rnade a deliberate mis-statement. He iriay have* 
been misinformed as the Honourable Member appears to Be on this matter. 
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Mr. B. Das: As regards tbe ill-fer^attnmt of State prisoners/ I 
it that the Governor General in Council is responsible for the conduct of 
the subordinate officials of the Provincial Governments in ill-treating these 
estate prisoners? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I do not quite follow the 
Honourable Member. 


UNSTABEED QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

LitiOation betwhen the Bombay, Baroda axd Centra^ India 
Railway and Rai Sahib Chandiuka Prasad. 

:S13. Mr. K. 0. Neogy: (a) Are the Government aware that a litigation 
lis being carried on by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
Company against Rai Sahib Chandrika Prasad, an esc-officer of that Rail- 
way, over land upon which he has a house in the colony known as 
Jonesganj at Ajmer? , 

(b) ‘Are the Government aware that before the litigation was commenced, 
the said Rai Sahib had asked the authoriiies of the Bombay, Baroda and 

* Central India Railway Company to make a joint reference to the Govern- 
ment of India upon the dispute, but the Agent of the Railway Company 
did not agree to this course? 

(c) Will the Government inquire and ascertain the amount of money the 
said Company has already incurred and the amount anticipated to be in- 
'.curred in the said litigation? 

(d) Do Government propose to consider whether in view of the interest in- 
volved, it is desirable to spend those sums of money out of the railway funds 

' belonging to the Government ? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: (a) Yes. 

(b) Government have no infonnation nor can the information be 
> obtained as the papers are all filed in the Court. 

' (c) The expenditure incurred on the litigation up to 18tH February 
1926 amounted to Es, 9,760. It is not possible yet to say what further 
expenditure is likely to be incurred. 

(d) The Government Understand that important principles are involved 
in this case. 

Publication oe Statistics of Railway Servants on Salaries above 
Rs. lOQ AND BELOW Rs. 250. 

214. Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Will the Government publish statistics similar 
to those given in Appendix G to Vol. I of the Railway Board's Administra- 
tion Report 'for 1924-25, giving the numbers of railway servants on salaries 
above on© hundred rupees and below 250 per month employed 00 the Indian 
Railways? 

The Honourable Sir Oharlee J^ues: The Government are nqt satisfied 
that there is any real thfese additional statisBBs; ^ 

cpif which would involve cohsiderable .time and labour. 



THE GENEBAL BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS— confi. 

Second Stage— 

Ea^pmditure from Mevmue — contd. 

Demand No. 19 — Opium. 

Mr. Preside&t: The House will now proceed to the consideration of th®. 
Budget, Part II, Second Stage. 

The Honourable Sir Baeil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, 1 beg to 
move : 

That a . sum not exceeding Rs. 1,52,96,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 10^, in respect of ‘ Opium *,** 

Complete stoppage of Opium coti^uniption in India with a substantial 

beginfiing this Year. 

Br. E. ft, LoRokare (Bombay Central Division : Non-Miuliammadan. 
Rural) : Sir, I move : 

“ That the Demand under the head * Opium * be reduced by Rs. 30,00,000 ” 
with the yiew that consumption in India be stopped entirely wdth a subs- 
tantial beginning this year. Last year, Sir, in the Supplementary Demands 
for Grants this House sanctioned an extra sum of 50 lakhs and it was then 
said that we had a bumper crop and that the extra amount was required 
for payin^j for the extra produce. The bumper crop was estimated to be 
about 28^000 maunds. From the statistics that I have here, the produc- 
tion of opium from bigha rapges bet>yeen 4 seers and 13 chittaks and 
3 seera imd. 1 chittak. The ayerage figure is somewhere about 4 seers and 
3 chittaks; but if we calculate mis additional produce, the average this 
year comas to above 6 seem. I am really doubtful, Sir, if a bumper crop 
can produce two-thirds of the extra quantity. There must be some error 
in calculation, of the average area cultivated. Secondly, Sir, this excess 
can not be found account^ for in the surplus stock in the charge of the 
Government of India. The argum^t put forth is that provinces have 
taken up that extra produce. 1 should like to know why the provinces re- 
quired this extra produce. Is it used for an extra local consumption or 
for some other purpose? Our policy, Sir, has been guided by the Geneva 
Protocol, by which the export, production and distribution of opium is to 
be contioUed, and within five years the Government of India are bound 
to reduce it tq such a point as would simply satisfy medicinal requirements 
in India, A beginning has to be made within five years with that object 
in view. Wc find from the speech of His Excellency in the Council of 
State that the Government of India propose actually to reduce the ex- 
port while the question of production, and distribution for local consump- 
tion is left alone. Sir, there is a saying in my vernacular: 

**Upadhyach^ mulqchS Ickona hqmto pdna 
gharacM mulaga npashi thevdiq.** 

That means that a man is ready to marry the son of a priest while his ovm 
son is starving. Some such principle is found here. We have been pro- 
viding for the charitable purpose of the suppression of opium in othet 

(2237) 
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[Dr. K. G. Lohokare ] 

‘ couzitrios, while 1 am afraid we are iptot attea to owe own local oonr 
Bumption and we even allow it to increase. If it was the honest inten- 
tion of the Government of India to stick to the wording of the Protocol 
and to attach some importance to their si^ature on it, I think they should 
have undertaken the reduction of production as well as distribution in this 
country. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I should like to know what the 
Protocol has to do with the subject. 

Dr. E. G* Lohokare : I am just coming to the point, Sir. It has a 
-hearing. It means, therefore, that if we had stuck to that wording, we 
should have had a further reduction in expenditure on production this year. 
We are pledged to that wording and we must follow it accordingjly. In 
the budget figures, I see that the demand put forward under payments to 
cultivators in the United Provinces is Ks. 93,06,000. In the budget 
estimate of 1925-26 the same amount was demanded, while we are told in 
the Standing Finance Committee’s Eeport that the area under cultivation 
is brought down by 66,000 acres. That means that the area under culti- 
vation is brought down by one-third. Where is the necessity of paying 
the cultivators the same amoimt then? If the area under cultivation is to 
be reduced, the amount of the produce will be reduced by one- third: there- 
fore the price that has tc be paid for the produce must be reduced by one- 
third. It is not going to be a bumper crop every year. Every year the 
^ opium poppy is not going, to yield one and two-thirds of the usual yield. 
If Indian land is going to be so productive at the pleasure of this Depart- 
ment there is absolutely no need for a Boyal Commission to inquire into 
the question of the improvement of agriculture. The Opium Department 
is fully oompetent to achieve the purpose. But there is, I fancy, 
something inside, Sir, and I do not know what it is. I am not in the con- 
fidence of the Government to know the actual figures, but it is the dis- 
’crepancy that I want to point out. If the area under cultivation has been 
reduced, then what is the necessity of paying the full amount? That is 
the question. This year the expenditure actually must be two-thirds of 
Ks. 93,00,000, and that oomes to 62 lakhs. I leave the question of a pro- 
*gressive further reduction of the area of production for this year aside, but 
1 simply point out that one thing has been promised, I mean the area of 
production is to be lessened every year. If it is to be so redxiced, tak- 
ing the figures of acreage allowed last year only the amount to be given 
to cultivators for the price of opium must be less this year by 80 lakhs at 
least. I leave the question of policy to Dr. Datta. He vnll look into it, but 
we ought to have this reduction this year, and I tliink Govemmeht will 
justify their position by agreeing to this reduction of 30 lakhs. With 
4hese words, Sir, I move my motion. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir. I am sorry Dr. Lohokare refuses, 
to accept the statement of fact that the yield of the area under cultivation 
for opium last year was so much per seer, because that is the actual fact, 
:and it is no good arguing that it was not so. 

^ Dr. E. O. 
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The Hwuwrable Sir Basil Blackett: I do not quite see bow ho ctui 
question it, unless perhaps 1 were to use this argument: “ Dr. Lohokare 
is not so stupid as to say this; therefore, he did not say it.” It is not for 
Dr. Lohokare to deny that. 

Br. K. O. Lc^kare: Sir, may I draw the attention of the Chair to the 
iuse of the word ‘ Vstupid 

Tb^ Sonoiirable Sir Basil Blackett: The main point that Dr. Lohokare 
has made I think is that we ought to provide less than Es. 93 lakhs this 
year for payments to cultivators in the United Provinces for opium because 
we provided Es. 98 lakhs last year. It is perfectly true that we provided 
Es. 93 lakhs last year in the original estimate. Unfortunately we found 
that we had provided a good deal too little : we actually had to pay 1 crore 
and 40 lakhs. This year we have a very much smaller area under cultiva- 
tion. It is not a question of the area going to be reduced : the area has 
been reduced. We have therefore a smaller area under cultivation and may 
reasonably hope that the crop that we have to pay for will be considerably 
smaller than the crop which we had to pay for last year. We have reduced 
•our estimate therefore from 140 lakhs to 93 lakhs, which is a very con- 
siderable reduction. Dr. Lohokare has insisted on comparing it with the 
figure that we inserted last year in the Budget, but w^e found that for three 
years in succession we had provided much too little. We have had to come 
up with a Supplementary Demand in each year owing to the fact that the 
crop has turned out to be considerably larger than that which we had 
estimated for. We have not felt justified, therefore, in view of our ex- 
perience of three years, in taking a lower estimate for the outturn of the 
crop than the figure that is taken in the estimates this year, that is, 93 
lakhs, for the amount that we shall have to pay. It does not imply that 
there is any special additional consumption of opium. Dr. Lohokare asked 
why it was that the Local Governments had taken additional opium. The 
answer is that under a special arrangement as from the 1st April 1925 the 
Local Governments took over and paid for the stocks. It was a book- 
keeping transaction as between the Central Government and the Local 
Government. 

Dr. K. O. Lohokare: It means there is an excess already. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It means that the stocks required 
for use in the treasuries are held now by the Local Governments instead 
of by the Central Government. It is merely a question of who actually 
holds these stocks, 

Dr. G, Lohokare: In addition to the usual stock of the Government 
of India. - 

The Honourable Bk Baidl Blackett: It has nothing to do with the stock 
of the Government of India. This is stock in the treasuries for the use 
of the Local Governments. The stock held by the Government of India was 
very much in excess of requirements. We have had for several years in 
succession much larger crops than we expected, and w'e have had a stock 
much laiger than vre required. That is one of the reasons which justified 
us in making a larger cut than W'e might otherwise have made in the area 
under cultivation. The existence of these stocks has nothing to do with 
any policy regarding consumption. The existence of these stocks is the 
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result of the reduction of the area under oultivation. We have reduced that 
area in the hope that thereby we shall in course of thne Very ckjnsidarahly 
reduce the stocks. I do not know whether there are any other points that 
Br. Lohokare wishes me to answer, J have tried to meaniiag 

of our estimate, namely, that it is based on a higher outturn per acre of 
the area under cultivation than our estimates in previous years, because in 
previous years year after year we have found that Gur^^tiihatea^ h 
much too low. That is all I have to say as regards the possibility of making 
this cut. We have got to pay the cultivators for the crop which they 
produce. We cannot tell at the present moment exactly what the crop will 
be. But if it is anything like the average .... 

|)r* K. d. Lohokare: That means that the excess crop has covered the 
reduction of the acreage. 

The Honourahle Sir Basil Blackett: I do not follow the Honourable 
Member. 

Br. Bi. G. Lohokare: The excess crop has made up the deficiency in 
acreage and the total production is the same as last year. 

The Honourable Sir Bai&il Blaokntt: The Honourable Member is again 
making a statement comparing the original Budget for the current year 
with the original Budget for 1926-27. Our experience of the last three 
years has been unfortunate. We provided far too little in our original 
Budget. Supposing the outturn is at the same rate as last year, the 
amount we should require would be something in excess of 93 lakhs, as 
against 143 lakhs last year. We have not allowed for such a large outturn 
a^. last year in which we had an especially high crop; the outturn was 
much higher than we had allowed in the original Budget of last year or 
the year before. Our experience of the la$.t tbme years has been unhappy. 

li^« Presidexii: The question is: 

That the Demand under the head * Opium * be reduced by Bs. 30,00,000.^* 

The motion was negatived. 

Opium Policy of the Government of Indiu^ 

Dr. 8. K. Batta (Nominated : Indian Christians) : Sir, I propose ft 
small reduction of Bs. 100 to call attention to the opium policy of the 
Government of India. At the very outset I feel I ought to congratulate 
the Government of India on the bold step that they have taken in restric- 
tion of the export trade. Our debate of last year, I may say, was not 
wholly useless. I know it is an ungraeioua; thing on the other hand to 
look a gift horse in the mouth. I think I will take the risk of doing that, 
not for the satisfaction of the Government Benches, but possibly for the 
satisfaction of those who believe in a theory of economic deteiminiam. 
Sir, the interesting fact in regard to the cultivation, of Indian opium has 
been the rise in the cost of production. Between the years 
1914 the cost of production of a chest of opium waa Bp. 632, Between 
1922 and 1928 the cost has risen to Bs. 1,270 a d^st. In other Wor^ 
the cost of manufacturing a chest of opium has more than douhled. Wliai 
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the reasons for this rise in price? The Government began to dis- 
cover that they could not get the cultivator to grow the poppy on the old 
terms. That was a cardinal feature in the situation. Mr. C. D. Wild, 
the Opium Agent at Ghazipur, on 18th January, 1921, wrote: 

“ The season was again an unfortunate one for the crop . . . the jrield was 

disappointing. This misfortune was accentuated as wheat, the chief competing crop, 
did not suffer and gave excellent results. 

The thanks of the Department are due to Mr. H. Young and Pandit Ghampa Earn, 
Special Managers, Court of Wards, for their assistance in inducing the men on their 
estates to engage for poppy. Quite an appreciable area was obtained through their 
help.” 

I wonder whether these excellent gentlemen were remembered in the 
Honours List. We also find the Secretary to the Board of Eevenue in the 
United Provinces, Mr. C. L. Alexander, writing on 3rd March, 1921 : 

” As the previous year had been an unfortunate one and cultivators were in need 
of money, it might have been expected that settlement would have been obtained without 
difficulty for the full area required ; but the area fell short by 16*lS per cent. . . . 
an average return of Es. 33*1 per bigha . . . falls very short of the profit obtain- 
able for the cultivation of wheat, the competing crop . . . It is satisfactory that 

the price of opium has been raised again, and will in future be Ks. 15 per seer. The 
Board hope that this will lead to a fuller area being obtained next year.” 

The price given to the cultivator was raised from Ils. 7-8-0 to Bs. 15. But 
this factor ruust have had an immediate effect on the price of opium in 

the Far East, that is the Indian monopoly or non-monopoly opium in 

tlie Far East. There was another factor also at work in putting up the 

price of opium in the Far East, and that was exchange. If you consider 

the rates between India and Hongkong, it is clear 100 dollars equalled, 
in 1919, Es. 216 and in 1920-21, Es. 257. Then it dropped to Es. 218, 181, 
169-3/16 and in 1924-25 to Es. 165-5/8, In other words, more dollars were 
required to purchase the same quantity of Indian opium and the price of 
Indian opium in the Far East was raised. There was also a third factor 
to which mucli attention wa.s paid last year, though unfortunately the 
resxilts were not considered. As I read the debates at the Geneva Con- 
ference, whenever China was mentioned the representative of the Indian 
Government passionately denounced the smuggling of Chinese opium into 
the other parts of the Far East. I did not then quite realise why there 
was so much heat in the controversy. Again in the proceedings at Geneva 
there was another thing to which my attention was directed. The re- 
presentatives of certrain European States referred to monopolies and high 
prices. The innuendo was that the British Government’s determination on 
an opium monopoly was to ensure a high price and thus obtain a very 
substantial profit from the sale of IndTan opium. What had happened was 
this. Chinese opium was getting round. The price of smuggled Chinese 
opium ruling was something like one-fourth or one-sixth of the price of 
Indian opium. The tendency of Indian prices had been upwards; the 
tendency of Chinese opium prices had been, on the other hand, downwards. 
In other words, the Indian Government was losing its Far Eastern trade. 
A few weeks ago (early this Session) I asked the Honourable the Finance 
Member for certain statistics. I asked him what amounts of opium were 
sold at the auction sales in Calcutta. In 1922, 2,790 chests were offered 
for sale and 2,600 were sold. In 1923, 8,150 chests were offered and 3,000 
were sold. In 1924, 8,000 were offered and 2,240 were sold. In 1925, 
3.000 were offered and 1.155 were sold. Now, the curve of sales of the 
Indian product, at least through auctions, has decreased. : , 
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Jto&ouraVle Str l^adl Blftctett: Does the Honourable Memb^* 
realise that is entirely because we were making direct agreements ? 

Dr. S. K. Batta: Direct agreements? The quantities thus sold have- 
also dropped, and may I inquire why the amourits offered at the auctions 
remained almost constant ? 

Wh» SonanraUe Sir Basil Bladrett: We were cutting them. 

S. K. Datta: Tliere was also another factor in the situation which 
probably influenced the Indian Government in its decision not to continue 
this dimfinisiidng trade, and that was the possibility of a League of Nations 
Inquiry Committee. The League of Nations said they were going to send 
out a committee to see whether there was smuggling of opium in countries 
where opium is produced, and whether proper regulations are in force to- 
prevent smugglmg from those ooimtries. Now, I do not know if that was 
a reason, but on looking into the facts I wonder whether that was not also 
a factor in the situation. However, the great thing has been achieved. 
We have at least been told that a complete extinction of the foreign traffic 
has been decided upon and that in itself is a tremendous gain and a step 
forward. 

Now, Sir, I turn again to the debate held in this House a year ago. 
It centred round the internal consumption of opium. In that debate the 
Honourable the Finance Member used the following words which, to my 
mind at least, constitute a distinct pledge to this House. He said: 

“ Bat I can say for myself that my own view coincides entirely with that given 
by Mr. Gosgrave and I think that, unless strong reasons exist, which I do not 
know of, some kind of inquiry to review the conclusions of the Commission of 1923 
may be very desirable, I see no objection to it. But I say I am not in a position 
to go further because we have not yet received the replies of the Local Governments.'* 

Now, what has been done? On several occasions Members of this House 
have interpellated the Honourable the Finance Member regarding this 
inquiry into the internal consumption of opium in India*. What has been 
the result? We have been told that the matter is still being considered, 
or the Local Governments were being consulted. On the 27th January 
of this year the Honourable the Finance Member said that the replies of 
the Local Governments to the reference of the Government of India regard- 
ing the consumption of opium in India have been received and are now 
under careful examination. He said that he w^as not in a jwsition to make 
any further statement at present. ♦ I wonder how far these effort-s have 
gone. In the month of May — ^I think it was two months after the debate in 
this House — I was told by the Secretary of the National Christian Council 
that he had addressed one of the Local Governments regarding this matter. 
He told the Local Government that the Honourable the Finance Member 
had made a particular statement in this House regarding a re-inquiry into 
the problem of the internal consumption of opium and he asked the 
Local Government what their attitude w^ould be with regard to an inquiry 
of. this kind, or rather he commended an inquiry of this kind to the Local 
Government. Tlie reply of the Local Government was that they never 
heard about this debate and they did not know that the Honourable the 
Finance Member had rnade a statement regarding opium, They asked 
the Secretary of the National Christian Council to supply them with a copy 
^of this debate. Now, Sir, I do not know how it happened. It may 
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perhaps be a mere accident. I would however like to know what has 
exactly been done and where do we stand with regard to this inquiry. 
What did we ask for last year? It was this: 

“ As exammation of the general policy of Government which, so far, has been based 
on the Report of the Hoyal Commission on Opium of 1893 to 1^5/* 

Now, Sir, some points were put forward regarding the cultivation of opium 
crop under the system of advances. I have already read out some extracts 
from official documents regarding certain features of the cultivation of the 
opium crop. When we spoke last year on this subject, we referred the 
Government to the question of an inquiry into the problem of illicit traffic 
and I believe that I quoted what was then the evidence of the Excise 
Commissioner of the United Provinces Government which he gave before 
the Taxation Inquiry Committee. To-day we are also in possession of the 
Eeport of the Taxation Inquiry Committee. Their views are still more 
emphatic. With regard to the cultivation of opium they say : 

“The cultivation of poppy, tliough now restricted in British India to a single 
province, is carried on there in as many as 29 districts. This large dispersal of it 
coupled witb tlie enormous temptation to the smugglers which results from the high 
rates of duty makes it exceedingly difficult to ensure that all the opium is brought into 
the factories.** 

This is what we suspected. They go on: 

“ And it seems ip be desirable to secure a large concentration of cultivation even 
if this results in an increase in expenditure,** 

We also referred last year to the illicit traffic from Malwa. I now ask 
Government whether it is a fact that the Excise Department of the Central 
India Agency was asked to report on this feature? If so, with what 
results? Has there been a report on this matter or not? Another feature 
of the illicit traffic is the enormous amount of opium that finds its way into 
the smoking dens of Calcutta. We are told, Sir, that opium is under a 
strict control. But I would ask the Honourable the Finance Member to 
visit an opium den in Calcutta when he next goes there and see how" that 
strict control is being maintained. If you go to one of these Clvinese 
clubs you will find people with their pij)es, as also a boy who attends to them 
to whom they pay a sum of 8 annas for the ‘'prepared opiimi'\ The 
boy is constantly bringing in opium for them and thus they can go on for 
the wiiole night; an unlimited quantity of opium is evidently available 
in spite of the fact that its sale is supposed to be under restriction. This 
shows that there is need for a most searching inquiry. So much for the 
illicit traffic of opium. 

Let us now turn to another feature of opium, as commented upon by 
the Boya] Commission, namely, the medicinal uses of opium. We have 
been told that opium to tho country at large is necessary for medicinal 
purposes.* Last year it was pointed out in the debate that, as a matter of 
fact, the highest percentage of consiimption of opium was in areas where 
medical relief w^as available and low'estin remote district areas. But evidence 
is accumulating and has been accumulating for the last 80 years as to 
the medicinal use of opium. The Eoyal Commission itself said that the 
matter ought to be investigated. Probably at the back of somebody’s 
mind when that recommendation was drafted was the idea that certain 
scientific researches bad been undertaken but the results were not then 

B 2 
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known.. That was in 1895. But in 1898 the first researches of the 
Pasteur Institute became available to the public. In MetchnikoS's 
laboratory in the Pasteur Institute in Paris experiments were made by a 
number of scientists. The results of these experiments are highly inter- 
esting. They appeared in English in a book entitled ** Immunity m 
Infectious Diseases '' published by the Cambridge University Press: 

** It is possible to immunize guinea pigs against cholera, unless treated with opium,** 

The reason is perfectly clear. The narcotic effect on the phagocytes of 
opium retards their defensive functions. Here in India we have a con- 
firmation of this from Sir Leonard Rogers, at one time Professor in the 
Calcutta Medical College. He is emphatic in his denunciations. Ho 
says that in cholera the retention of i^xins formed by the cholera vibrio 
and resulting uraemia is often brought out by the use of opium. As to 
dysentery, malaria and kala-azar there is recent medical evidence incor- 
porated in the report on Opium in Assam by Special Committee of the 
Indian National Congress which makes it clear that opium is useless in 
these conditions. This has been confirmed by eminent authorities such as 
Manson and others. With regard to malaria as far as I can see according 
to present day medical science, there is not an iota of evidence that it 
is either curative or a prophylactic. We also know that opium itself 
produces a peculiar kind of diarrhoea in opium eaters. In June of last 
: year the Government of Assam made a public report on the opium position. 
The report was written in 1913, and the Committee w^as presided over by 
the Honourable Mr. Botham. In the report the following passage appears : 

*■ Another garden in which large opium consumption and unhealthiness go hand in 
hand is the Namsing division of the Jaipur Tea Company. The Manager says, * The 
garden is on the ‘ black list * and I put down the whole cause to opium 

Opium, it is true, has a certain important value, but hardly any of those 
which were given to it by the Report of the Royal Commission of 1893. 

The next point on which we seek investigation — and more and more 
evidence is being accumulated in regard to this — regards the effect of opium 
on children. We observe a very high infantile death rate in the city of 
Bombay. In the industrial areas in Bombay it was, in 1917, 410 per 
thousand, in 1918, 590 per thousand, in 1919, 552 per fhousand, and in 1921, 
667 per thousand. Take another industrial city, Ahmedabad. We have no 
figures for 1917-18, but in 1919 the defith rate of infants under one year was 
363 per thousand, in 1920, 360 per thousand and in 1921, 848 per thousand. 
We know that this higher death rate is not wholly caused by opium, but 
there is a considerable drugging of children with opium, and it is probably 
a contributive factor. This is another matter which wo desire to see 
investigated. 

Now, Sir, the Government of India, or rather the Local Governments of 
India ane completely unable to make up their mind whether they should 
treat opium as they treat alcoholic liquor on the one hand or as a poison 
on the other, and this is demonstrated by the dilemma in which the respon- 
sible departments find themselves in. A few months ago the Bengal Goy- 
emment published in the Calcutta Gazette drait rules which they had 
made under the Indian Poisons Act, for the control of particular poisons. 
Under those rules, they classffled pmsons under three heads, Schedule A# 
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Schedule B and Schedule 0. The most potent poisons were placed in 
Schedule A, the less patent in Schedule B and the least potent in Schedule 
C. Eules were made under Schedule A for the sale of drugs included in it. 
First these drugs must be sold by licensed chemists, secondly, if anyone 
purchases these drugs he must give his name and address, and possibly also 
sign the chemist's poisons register, or put his thumb mark. The parti- 
cular bottle in which the drug is given out must have a particularly 
coloured label with the word “ Poison It must also bear the name of 
the chemist who dispensed it, and the chemist has discretion, if he does 
not know the person, to refuse to give the drug at all. Now classified with 
prussic acid and other potent poisons I find opium included. Opium and 
its derivatives were placed in Schedule A as being dangerous poisons. On 
tbe other hand the rules exclude “ excise opium " which is exempted. 
A respectable person, that is to say, a person of intelligence and education, 
who knows what a poison is, is the sort of person who usually goes to a 
chemist shop and asks, say, for Chamberlain's Cough Cure, or for some 
more or less innocuous patent medicine with a minute quantity of opium 
in it. The precautions prescribed by Schedule A for the sale of these drugs 
are applied. On the other hand the ignorant labourer enters an excise 
shop and buys 3 tolas of opium, enough to poison himself and his whole 
family, but no such precautions are taken. Government w^ill have to make 
up its mind whether they are going to consider opium as a poison or not. 

Now, Sir, some time ago I asked questions of the Army Department 
with regard to the use of opium. The questions and the replies of the 
Army Department were as follows: 

** (a) Are Government aware that during the late War opium was issued by the 
Supply and Transport to certain Indian personnel when on active service? 

(h) Is so, will Government state under what conditions was this done? 

(c) Will Government place the instructions permitting this practice on the table of 
the House? 

(d) Will Government state whether these instructions are still in force, and, if so, 
is Government prepared to abolish them?*' 

The answers to these questions were as follows 

“ (a) Yes. 

(ft) It was supplied as a ration on payment to opium eaters only, at the rate of 20 
grains a man per day. 

The issue of opium on the scale mentioned is provided for in the * Supply 
and Transport Manual ^War) These instructions are still in force, but the Manual 
IS to oe revised shortly, and the question will then be examined whether the issue of 
opium as a ration article on payment should be continued or not." 

May I compare that with the practice of certain other European 
Powers who have possessions in the East. The Dutch will not admit to 
their military services any person addicted to opium. Indeed many 
medical officers themselves have held that the inclusion in the Indian Army 
of personnel who had formed the habit of eating opium was a very great 
mistake, and as a matter of fact such people on active service were of 
little use. 

Now since the debate held in this House two very important documents 

The first is the Taxation Committee's Report 
and tl^ second is the Assam Congress Committee's Report on Opium. 
Now, Sir, what were the conclusions of the Taxation Committee? I do 
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not know whether my friend Mr. Lohokare has read that Eeport. Here 
are aome of the conclusions : 

{!) The Gliazipore Factory i» carrying a stock which is out of all proportion to 
its present issues and which represents a very large lock-up of capital. 

(2) In the second place a recommendation is made that future issues of opium should 
be in pill form for the following reasons : 

(o) Less labour for the retailer. 

(/>) The pill form will protect the poor against adulteration; 

(r) The large cakes in which opium is now supplied to the retailer ia an aid w 
theft and hence illicit traffic.** 

The Eeport further recommends that there should be an equality of price, 
one rate of excise or monopoly price for continental India; we would thus 
be able to speak about national opium The Eeport further condemns 
the present auction system and says: 

On the other hand the steady pressure that is being exerted towards limitation of 
issues to those for medical use and the extension to Assam of the policy for registering 
consumers suggests the desirability of introducing something in the nature of official 
vend.** 

Now, Sir, what, may I ask, is to be the attitude of Government to these 
particular proposals? 

The second important document is the Assam Congress Committee 
Eeport. One of the most valuable things that the Congress Committee's 
Eeport did was to republish extracts from the Botham Eeport, which the 
Government, after 12 years, made public last June. The Committee re- 
ported in 1913 but the Government has refused publication of that report 
until last year. Now the Botham Eeport says regarding the consumption 
of Opium in Assam : 

“ Among those who take opium only [non -medical], consumption in the form of 
smoking is almost universal to this extent that almost all smoke in the first instance 
and only take to other forms of consumption after they have become oonfirmed opium 
takers. ... On this point the evidence is unanimous and conclusive. 

Over the five districts, half would be a moderate estimate of the proportion of those 
now smoking to the total number of consumers.*’ 

I believe it was suggested even as late as last year to .this House that 
opium smoking was unknown in India. Sir, the Congresig Committee Ee- 
port makes other statements. It seems that the original peoples of Assam 
are being affected in larger numbers, and that even the labour force in 
Assam, which is non-Assamese, itsdf is being affected. I am particularly 
interested in one community, a very fine Assamese community, the Khasis. 
I see from the evidence given by the representative of the Khasis in the 
Assam Council, the Eeverend Mr. Eoy,— a definite statement is givefl 
that the Khasis, this fine race of people, is becoming infected with the 
opium habit. Now, Sir, these are the points to which I directed attention 
last year and I have brought them forward again. I do not know what 
attitude the Local Governments are taking towards the problem, but I 
hold that this ought to be a matter of supreme concern. You will never 
get an effective opium policy until we have a united policy for all India, 
and until that is done, the problem cannot be solved. In all the world 
there is a rising tide of opium against the non-medical use 6f opium and 
legal restrictions against such use of opium are more stringent than eve^; 
tefom. Does the Indian Government mean to suggest such precautions 
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are useless? I pointed out in a debate in this House some time ago that 
the habit was known in England in the early nineteenth century. We are 
told for example about the industrial population of the County of Leicester 
in a Home Office Beport that these people were too poor to go to church 
or to indulge in alcohol, and then we are informed that “ the druggist is 
their publican; they buy opium for themselves and laudanum for their 
children.*’ That was once the condition in industrial England, but with 
the passage of the Pharmacy Act of 1858 opium was classified as a poison, 
and no one was permitted to sell it except under a strict license. Thus 
opium as an intoxicant disappeared from England. All civilized countries 
impose restrictions on the sale of opium. We sometimes assert that it 
is necessary to the Indian people. I was in that comparatively prosperous 
Indian colony of Fiji. The Government of Fiji absolutely prohibit the use 
of opium by any one in the Island, including Indians. Further, even when 
facing new problems such as come to the British Empire, action has been 
taken against opium. I think of the work of that great administrator Sir 
Hugh Murray, Lieutenant-Governor of the Australian Colony of Papua off 
the north-east corner of Australia. Papua is a dependency of the Australian 
'Commonwealth, the welfare of whose indigenous inhabitants has been under- 
taken by the Australian people. . I have just read through the labour laws 
of Papua. One is impressed by the fact that administration is carried on 
in the spirit of trusteeship. Now, Sir, among the labour laws for Papua 
(I have a copy here, but shall not read extracts), I was reading that the sale 
to the natives of three kinds of articles are prohibited, alcohol, fire-arms and 
opium, except under permit. The law allows a permit for alcohol, the law 
may allow a permit for fire-arms, but there is no provision made for a 
permit for opium. Furthermore the law lays down that a native may not 
carry, even as a transport bearer, a consignment of opium from one part 
of the country to another. If a European firm consigns fire-arms, a native 
may transport the passage, but the law prevents the carriage of opium 
across the island by one of these people. Surely there must be something 
which has made nations all over the world take this drastic action against 
opium. Sir, life is cheap in India, very cheap, and I can quite understand 
the administrator being appalled by the prolilems which constantly arise. 
But the problem of opium does not stand out singly; it is intertwined with 
other problems such as the extension of medical relief in this country, the 
raising of the standards of the people. Sir, if this Executive Government 
has so far failed to rule by consent of the people, at least in this matter let 
them act as trustees and go forward, making their plans for the suppression 
of this traffic in opium. Wo ask nothing more than permission to co-operate 
with the Government in laying down a policy with regard to opium that 
will be satisfactory to all parties concerned. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, Dr. Datta has given us a very 
interesting speech; I always listen with very great interest when he talks 
to us about opium. He has covered a great deal of ground and I do not 
propose tc attempt to follow him. So far as export is concerned, we shall 
have a debate I hope very shortly, when the Bcsolution which is being 
brought forward by the Government of India in regard to the further 
restriction of our exports comes forward for the approval of this House. 
As regards that, I think Dr. Datta was extremely ungenerous and tried 
to invent out of his own mind all sorts of motives for the Govemment of 
India in bringing forward an action, the reasons for which are perfectly 
<5lear. They entered into an international engagement in 1912 and a far- 
ther intemational ehgage^ient recently, and they have the choice between 
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the course they now propose and that of exercising that international, 
engagement in a way that will bring them somewhat unpleasantly into 
oondicfc with the policy of other Governments. They felt that they would 
have to set themselves up to some extent as examiners of the policies 
of other Governments or take some arbitrary course such as a complete 
reduction over a period of years. It is simply because of the international 
engagements that we have already entered into that we feel the time 
has come to take this further step. I am not prepared to say that it is 
going to have any effect in reducing the consumption of opium in the 
world, and it certainly is going to have the effect of reducing very consi- 
derably the revenues of the Government of India, but that is the position 
and when we come to that Eesolution we can no doubt deal with that. So 
far as internal consumption is concerned, I am in this difficulty that in 
every one of the provinces except Assam, opium is a transferred subject, 
and I believe it will very shortly be a transferred subject in Assam. Most 
of the observations that were made by Dr. Datta therefore are observa- 
tions to be dealt with by the individual Provincial Governments in the^ 
transferred departments. Last year when the debate took place on the 
subject of Opium I made a statement which I think Dr. Datta has mis- 
imderstood. I said : 

“The Government recently circularised the Local Grovernments in regard to this 
question. Attention was drawn to some prima facie evidence which has been produced’ 
by some investigators of abuses of opium in various directions and the Local Govern- 
ments have been asked to re-examine the question and to consider with the Government 
of India by what means, whether by some special inquiry or another Committee, the- 
problem should be dealt with, if the Local Governments come to the conclusion that 
. there is primn facie evidence making it desirable to review the conclusions of the Boyal' 
Commission of 1893.*^ 

I went on to say that in my own opinion there was a good deal to be 
said, subject to that qualification, for an inquiry. Dr. Datta read my exact 
words. Now at that time, although the letters to the Local Governments 
had been sent out, we had not received their replies. The final reply was 
received at the end of last December. I have the file in front of me and 
there is an illuminating note on it, “ Unfortunately this must now wait 
till April because it is out of the question for the Government of India,, 
with the Budget and the Session- in front of them, to take up the subject. 
That is to say, we must take it up in April. I am bound to say, however, 
that the opinion of the Local Governments does not suggest that they think 
that there is any occasion for a new general inquiry. There is very little* 
evidence before us which suggests that any general revision of the conclu- 
sions of the Eeport of the Royal Comniission require reconsideration. The 
matter must however be examined by us as soon as we are free of the 
Budget Session and the Local Governments meanwhile have had their 
special attention drawn to the necessity for careful examination of the 
problem of opium in three special directions — ^the possibility of closer co- 
ordination of policy between Governments of adjacent Provinces in regard* 
to the fixing of the sale price of opium; the necessity and possibility of 
taking special measures to prevent abuse where consumption is unusually 
high, of which definite examples have been ^iven; and the practice of 
doping babies with opium/ There is ample evidence to show that the Local' 
Governments are fully alive to the whole subject. T am not however in a 
position to say what further steps the Government of Tndia after considera'^ 
iion of these replies may decide to take ; but 1 should say at once tha# 
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there does not seem to be any great probability of our coming to the con- 
clusion that a new general inqmry is either desirable or necessary. The. 
problem can much better be dealt with by the Local Governments them- 
selves in the places where special attention is required. Dr. Datta always 
talks about this problem of opium as if it is a nation-wide evil in India. 
There are black spots here and there but the abuse of opium in India is^ 
as I think I showed in my speech last year, very unusual. The Indian is 
alw^ays temperate; and "though there may be a few cases w’here there is 
abuse, just as in the case of alcohol so in the case of opium, the evidence 
of abuse is extraordinarily small. I am quite prepared to admit that there 
are places in Assam w^here opium is a really serious evil and the Assamese 
Government are quite alive to that question, but we cannot I think use- 
fully attempt to deal with the problem of an evil which is to a large extent 
local by the heavy machinery of an India-wdde Committee or an India- 
wide attempt to deal with it. It is much more likely to be dealt with suc- 
cessfully by attention to the spots where the evil is really serious bv the 
Local Governments that are in direct touch. The problem of course is 
one which has also to be considered in connection with the Report of the 
Taxation Inquiry Committee. Dr, Datta drew^ attention to the proposal 
that an attempt should be made to issue opium in pill form. We are 
experimenting with the possibilities in that direction. There are technical 
difficulties, t am not quite 8\ire whether the form that it will take, if our- 
experiments are successful, will be exactly a pill form but it will be some- 
thing corresponding, and that undoubtedly would be a useful way of deal- 
ing with the problem. There is also the problem of the MaJwa States. 
The smuggling of illicit opium from the Malwa States is mentioned con- 
stantly by all the Local Governments in their replies to the letter of the 
Government of India and specially those Local Governments who are 
neighbours of the Malwa States. I believe within a month there is to take 
place a special conference which one of the members of the Central Board 
of Revenue will be attending, to examine the position in the Malw'a States 
with a view to seeing what steps can be taken to deal with the difficulties^^ 
that have arisen there. 

My general answer therefore to Dr. Datta must be that we are quite* 
alive to the trouble, that we have every intention of following uj) the 
subject as soon as we are free of this Session of the Assembly, and that 
the Local Governments are themselves already actively engaged in dealing 
with the problem in the special places where the evil is marked, and that it 
is difficult in any case for the Government of India to intervene in a matter 
which is mainly a transferred subject in the Provinces. I trust that 
Dr. Datta will realise that he haa served his purpose by moving this re- 
duction and that he wall be content to withdraw his motion on the under- 
standing that we shall give full examination to the subject during the sum- 
mer. 

Diwan Bahadp T. Baagadiaxiar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) : Sir, I will attempt to say a few things in connection with this 
subject. I am rather afraid the Government of India are being hustled 
in this matter by theorists and faddists. The Government of India have 
done their level best in my opinion to meet public opinion, and I do not 
think it is a matter which you can wipe off altogether in a day. So 
far as other countries are concerned, we owe a limited duty in that we 
cannot allow probably weak Goveiranent^ to allow their subjects to abuse- 
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dgium. Where the Government of India are satisfied that such Govern- 
ments exist, the Government of India impose restrictions as regards the 
export of opium, and as regards other Governments, which can take care 
of themselves, the Government of India export opium only on a certificate. 
What more can the Government of India do as regards external consump- 
tion of opium ? And as regards internal consumption, I recognise the duty 
of Government to put down all cases of abuse wh^re it is indulged in and 
where it is likely to lead to trouble with or injure our own people. For 
that purpose I see the Assam Government have adopted recently in some 
areas the process of registering consumers and of restricting consumption 
or irather rationing the distribution. That seems to be an excellent method 
of bringing this vice under control. There are very many urgent things 
to attend to in our country. Finances are badly required. I am not one 
who would like to rob other people's virtues and thereby benefit ourselves 
at the cost of other nations. Far from it. That is not my intention. Let 
me not te ‘misunderstood. At the same time, there is a limitation to 
our duties and in this matter and some other matters I am afraid the 
Government of India are yielding too rapidly to international pressure, 
largely due to purists and faddists. I commend the action of the Govern- 
ment of India as recently announced in the Council of State by Mr. 
McWatters. I think it was in September, 1925. I do not see what more 
the Government of India can do. They are doing their level best to 
control this vice. 

♦Dlwan Bahadur H. Eamachandra Rao (East Godavari and West 
■ Godavari cum Kistna : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : I am surprised at the 
remarks made by my Honourable friend Diwan Bahadur Eangachariar. 
He is so thoroughly satisfied with the action of the Government on this 
question that lie has thought it necessary to endorse all that has been 
said by Mr. McWatters in the Council of State. I am also deeply dis- 
appointed with the general answer which the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett 
has given to my friend Dr, Datta. The jK>int that has been raised by this 
debate is this. The Government of India in conjunction with other Gov- 
ernments throughout the world have thought it necessary to enter into 
international engagements for the purpose of confining the use of opium 
to purely scientific and medical purposes. 

The Honourable Sir BaeU Blackett: No. Preventing the use of pre- 
pared opium. 

Biwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Bao: My friend w^'ants to draw a 
distinction between prepared opium and unprepared opium. The question 
was discussed last year. Whether it is prepared opium or unprepared opium, 
the policy wfiich international Governments have been adopting in these 
conferences at Geneva is that opium is one of those drugs, the use’s of 
which must be strictly limited to scientific and medical purposes. The 
Honourable Member cannot at all deny that that is the position. 

The Basil Blackett; That is exactly what the Geneva 

'Conference did not agree to. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Baznai^andra Baib; That is the position which 
-^every civilised Qoyemment has taken up in these international conferences. 

not ^re<jted by the 
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The Government of India were represented at these conferences and it is 
true that they have taken a slightly different attitude in regard to this 
matter. But so far as the international obligations are concerned, it is 
recognised that the Government of India have entered into an agreement 
to carry out the policy of extinguishing the export of opium to other 
countries. They have accepted the policy adumbrated in these world 
conferences that opium is a drug, the evils of which should be strictly 
limited in the way attempted at these world conferences. That is the 
position which has arisen from the policy which His Excellency the 
Viceroy announced the other day and which the Honourable Bir Basil 
Blackett has accepted as a member of the Government. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That statement is quite different 
from the statement that we have agreed that opium should not be used 
for anything but scientific or medical purposes. 

Diwan Bahadur If. ItamacliandraBao: The point raised by the motion 
under discussion is that the Government of India should have a policy 
in regard to the use of opium throughout the continent of India. That 
policy should as far as possible approximate to the policy which has been 
followed in regard to other countries by the international obligations with 
which India is concerned. That is the point which my friend Dr. Datta 
has raised. What is the policy which the Government of India have In 
regard fco internal opium throughout the country? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: To prevent the abuse of opium. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandia Eao: That is the distinction between 
the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett and ourselves. He wants to moderate 
the use of the drug as in the case of alcohol ; but we, on the other hand, 
wish to follow a different policy, namely, that opium should be regarded 
as a dangerous drug, the use of which should be strictly limited by both 
legislative action and administrative action, and that is a policy which 
having been accepted by the action of the Government of India in reeard 
to their .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It is not accepted for external 
policy. 

Diwan Bahad^ M. Baxnachandra Bao: Then why should this export 
of opium be limited and extinguished? Will the HoiWrable Member tell 
m why we should not export opium fo China, the Malay States and every- 
where else and get as much revenue as possible? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Because we have entered into 
international agreements to try and prevent the abuse of opium. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Bao: I venture to differ from my 
Honourable' friend *s interpretation, that every other country which has 
entered into international obligations has been trying to moderate the use 
of opium in those respective countries. That is not my reading of these 
proceedings. Whatever that may be, public opinion is in process of 
formation on this subject and if there is a sufficient volume of public 
opinion the Government of India should take steps to limit the use of 
opium to scientific and medical needs. I trust that that policy will be 
accepted by the^ Honourable Member. There are difficulties, I admit, in 
regard to the distribution of powers between the Local Governments in 
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carrying out a uniform policy. It is true that the manufacture of opium 
is a Government of India subject, while the consumption of opium Js a 
provincial subject and undoubtedly there are difficulties in this matterr 
What we desire is that there should be in this country, as in other countries,, 
a continuous and progressive policy to put the same limitations on the use 
of this drug as is done in other countries. 1 am sorry that the Honourable 
Member has made no reference whatever to tlie very very reasonable pro- 
posals made in the Assam Inquiry Keport. These are: 

(1) Tfee sale of opium aTid iU derivatives should be ultimately limited to the medical 
and scienUfic needs of Assam. (It is not intended that it should be immediately 
brought under control). 

(2) Provision should be made for confirmed addicts above the age of forty, enabling 
them to procure a rationed amount of opium, their names being registered for that 
purpose. 

(3) All opium addicts, \vh > are under forty years of age should be dealt with as 
medical patients. Wherever opium is needed Ity them, it should be given only under 
the order of a fully qualified doctor, the medical permission to obtain it being subject 
to quarterly renewal. 

(4) These changes should he carried out within the next five years. At the end of 
five years, opium should be placed on the list of poisons under a Dangerous Drugs Act^ 
and treated as such for all inhabitants of Assam.'* 

These recommendations are more or less in conform! iy with the action 
which has been taken by all o her civilised Governments, and my Honour- 
able friend Mr. liangacharinr says ihal these are the reoommendatirms of 
theorists and faddists. I may say that this report has been compiled by 
very responsible pcirsons. Some of ibem are Members of the Assam 
Legislative Council, well known public men I’ke Mr. Andrews. 

Diwan Bahadur T, Rangachariar: Government are doing their best. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao; My Honourable friend is so com- 
pletely satisfied that the Government are doing their best that it is impossible 
to convince him on this matter. What we are asking the Government to 
do is to follow a different policy. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: Why don’t you move the Local Gov- 
ernments ? 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao: Well, Sir, my Honourable friend 
thinks that we ought to move tlie Local Governments. Of course the Local 
Governments always have an eye on tlieir revenue and my Honourable 
friend would nr t deny that everv Local Government is actuated by revenue 
considerations in pursuing a m re forward policy either in regard to alcohol 
or- opium. Even in that matter my friend will sav, ** Oh, they are all 
right.*' 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangacha.riar: T will not say that. 

Diwan Bahadur M, Bamachandra Rao: I am glad to hear my friend 
will not go so far as to say Ihat. 

Diwan Bahadtqr T. Rangachariar: So far as the Government of India are 
concerned they are doing their level best. 
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Diwau Bahadur M, Ramaclxandra Rao : 1 am perfectly certain my friend 
will be a great support to ihe Government of India on occasions such as 
this. Weil, Sir, I liave no complaint against my Honourable friend for 
his view. But I have my view. 1 think, Sir* the time has come when the 
Government of India should consider the appointment of a committee to 
sec whether a did'erent policy in this matter should be pursued. I have no 
charges to make against the Government of India or the Local Governments, 
Their policy in ihe past has had its uses but the time has come when a 
different policy should be pursued. That is all that I am saying. If my 
Honourable friend thinks 1 am blaming the Government of India he is 
mistaken. All that I want to do is to persuade [hern to adopt a different 
policy, such as that advocated in this report. 


Mr. President : The question is : 

** That ihe Demand under the head * Opium ^ be reduced by Rs. 100.'* 

The Assembly divided : 
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Hr. Prasidsnt: The question is: 

a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,62,96,000 be granted to the Governor Generdi in. 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of * Opium 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No, 20 — Stamps. 

The SonouraUe Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,000 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year ending the 
31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Stamps *.** 

Increase in English Charges. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer (Madras : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I 
beg to move : 

That the Demand under the head * Stamps ’ be reduced by Rs. 100.’* 

My object is simply to refer to the increase under the head of English 
charges in respect of Security Printing Press charges. I wish to Imow 
why the charges have increased and whether it is not possible to do away 
with this expenditure under the head of English charges. 

Mr. A. H. liloyd (Member, Central Board of lievenue) : Sir, the answer 
to the Honourable Member’s question is simple and I think will be satis- 
factory to him. I would in the first place point out that the budget esti- 
mate for 1926-27 refers to stores required for a full year’s working, whereas 
in 1925-26 the factory was not completed until about the middle of the 
year, and naturally the amount of stores required was not so great. The 
principal item included in this figure is paper. The higher qualities of 

paper which we require for making stamps, stamp paper and so forth are 
not at present obtainable in India, They are not made in India. We have 
therefore to buy a large proportion of our requirements from the United 
Kingdom. There are other classes of paper in which Iiidfa may possibly be 
able to compete now, — we certainly hope will be able to compete before 
very long. Indian firms will have their chance of competing under the 
protection of customs duty in consequence of the fact that like other Govern- 
ment Departments we pay customs duty on imported stores. Therefore the 
question of increasing the use of Indian-made paper will follow the same 
lines as it follows in connection with the much larger use of i>aper by the 
Department of Printing and Stationery. There is one other point I wish 
to make clear, and that is this, that the figure of Es. 7,21,000 is admittedly 
a provisional figure. If we find that we can obtain paper more than 
at present anticipate in India on suitable terms, on businesslike terms, 
are prepared to contemplate the possibility of making an adjustment from 
this head, '' H. 2(10), English Charges ”, to the head ** H. 2(7), Stores 
and it is possible, though of course I cannot promise it, that when the 
revised figures for the year come on, it will be found that the English 
charges will be reduced and the Indian charges increased. I do not tliink 
I can say more, Sir. 

Sir P. S, Sivaswamy Aiyer: I beg to ask leave to withdrew, Sir. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 
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Hr. PreaidOBt: The question is ; 

Tftst a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,000 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year ending , 
the 31at day of March, 19^, in reject of ‘ Stamps 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 21 — ^Forest. 

13m HooienraMe ffir Basil Bladcett : Sir, I beg to move : 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 8,69,000 be granted to the Governor General in: 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Forest 

Education in For&atry^ etc. 

XMwaa Babadur T. Bangachariar: Sir, with your pennission I should 
like to move Nos. 40 and 41 on the List to reduce the provision under the 
sub-head II-BB-1 by Bs. 5 and the provision under the sub-head III-B-4. — 
Supplies and Services, and Ctmtingencies by Bs. 5, because they bear on 
the same point more or less. 

Mr* Freaident : Tlie Honourable Member may move both together. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariiu:: Sir, 1 remember very well the discus- 
sion last year on the questions which 1 raised. The first question I should 
like to have information about is the progress of Indianisation in the Forest 
Service. We are all aware that under the Lee Commission Beport 75 per 
cent, of new recruits should be Indians. I am obliged to raise this question 
here under this Department because the Departments do not furnish depart- 
mental reports for each }'ear showing the progress of Indianisation which 
has been effected by each Department. I wish, Sir, that such a wholesome 
practice were introduced so that along with the Budget we may have a 
report from each Department showing what developments have taken place 
under various matters of that kind, and I should like to know wha! progress 
has been made since last year, in the last 12 months, in Indianisation both 
in the ser\^iees and also in the officers of the Institute referred to at Debra 
Dun, — becaiuse I attach the greatest importance to Indians being recruited 
to the officers' grade in the Research Institute at Debra Dun so that Indians 
may have the opportunity of acquiring technical and scientific knowledge 
which I find very valuable in that Institute. The other matter I wish to 
know about is as regards the scheme for the new college which we find pro- 
vided for under capital expenditure on extending the building or rather 
renovaiing tlie building and converting it for the purpose of training pro- 
bationers. T may at once inform the Honourable Member, Mr. Bliore, 
that I have seen the |:)roceedings of the Standing Finance Committee of the 
nth February, 1920, where references are made to this scheme. I see 
that provision is made there for training 12 officers or 12 students as pro- 
bationers in that Institute per annum. Tliat includes not only the provin- 
cial services but also the men for the States also, and the accommodation, it 
is stated, in the college will be for about 24 students; and I see also some 
calculation made of the average^ annual cost of each student; it comes to 
about Bs. 8,000 I think for each student per annum, I want to know 
whether it is proposed to give scholarships to enable persons who cannot 
afford that payment; whether it is in the mind of the Government 
of India to offer scholarships to deserving probationers is a naatter 
also which I shmild like to know. I also w^ant to know whe- 
ther the College will be open only to people who have already been 
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entertatoed as probationers, or it will also be open to people who seek to 
•enter that service at tiieir own cost and whether there are any Imiilations as 
to admission by provinces, whether particular numbers are reserved tov 
particular provinces, and all those things. I should like to have fuller 
particulars of that scheme. There is one other matter which I consider of 
the greatest importance : I should like to know w^hen this institution will 
begin to function for the purposes intended, and whether adequate provi- 
sion will be made in this college for training in all the branches of the sub- 
jects they have to learn for perfonning their duties. Sir, it is xvith these 
purposes in view that I have made these proposals. Sir, I move the 
motions standing in my name. 

Mr. J. W. Bhore (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) : Sir, 1 had hoped that the record of this Department would be 
■quite sufficient to prevent any charge being levelled, against it of in- 
difference to the progress of Indianisation. Ever since the Lee Commission's 
proposals saw the light of day wo have botli in the spirit and in the 
letter endeavoured to keep to its recommendations in regard to recruit- 
ment. Since 1924, of the 2B officers recruited to the Indian Forest 
Service — exclude for the moment Bombay and Burma who are masters 
in their own house — 16 have been Indians and 7 have been Europeans, 
That, Sir, I think, ought to be sufficient to convince the Honourable 
Member that in the matter of Indianisation we are proceeding along the 
lines laid down by the Lee Commission. We cannot of course get the 
numbers each year exactly in the proportion laid down. We shall have 
io level up to the percentages recommended by the Lee Coimnission over 
a period of years. Then, Sir, I come to the more restricted question of 
the appointment of Indians to the staff at Dehra Dun. The House will 
arealise that opportunities for Indianisation in a strictly limited staff must 
^of necessity be also limited, but I do contend that we have definitely 
kept before us this goal of Indianisation, subject to two conditions. Those 
•conditions are these, firstly we must maintain unimpaired the standards 
of our work which we cannot allow to deteriorate, and secondly, we can be 
no party to treating inequitably or overlooking the just claims of non- 
Indian officers of the Indian Forest Service. Knowing the House as I 
<io, I feel absolutely certain that these qnalifieations of the general rule 
will be accepted by the House. I may say that the number of Indians 
in the superior controlling staff of the Institute has increased, and I 
•think I can best show the progress of Indianisation by taking the vacancies 
the permanent vacancies, which have occurred during tl^e year and showing 
the House how they have been filled up. There have been, as far as 
my information goes, three such vacancies in the posts of Forest Economist, 
-silviculturist and chemist. Now, the first two of these posts were origin- 
ally held by European officers and their successors are also Europeans and 
I think T can satisfy the House that the selections made were for good 
and sufficient reasons. These posts. Sir, require not only a very sound 
knowledge of Forestry and all connected branches, but also — and this is 
even more important — a very wide experience of Forest administration. 
Now, as the House knows, that experience and that knowledge can in 
the present cirnumstanoes only be sought in the ranks of the Forest 
service. There are practically no Indians in . the senior ranks o? this 
*service. It was not until 1^0 that Indians entered the service in any 
"considerable numbers and Ihe House will realise therefore that It must 
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be some years before Indian officers of sufficient seniority and experience 
are available for selection to these specitd posts. But when they are, the 
House may rest assured that they will have their chance. The third 
appointment was held by Dr. Simonsen. When he went we found that 
the institution really needed a Biochemist and we appointed an Indian, 
Dr. Sen, to that post. 

Now, Sir, let me come to the special experts. The House knows that 
it has been our policy in practice to understudy these experts with Indian 
assistants and so far as I know there is not the slightest reason for anti* 
cipating that we shall depart from* that policy. We shall as far as possible 
adhere to it. But, Sir, what I do want the House to realise is this, that 
these special posts which deal with very highly technical subjects require 
not merely men with special qualifications# but what is even more import- 
ant, with very wide experience, and if therefore a young assistant, after 
two or three years as understudy, is still not found fully qualified to 
assume the headship and direction of these highly technical and specialised 
branches without further training, the House must not assume that we 
are departing from our policy. I think, Sir, so far as Indianisation is 
concerned, I have shown definitely what the policy of Government is, 
what we are doing and what we propose to do to carry it into effect. 

Now, Sir, I come to the question of the new college and I am glad that 
my Honourable friend has given me the opportunity of saying something 
about this new institution, which we hope to inaugurate before the end 
of this year. Let me take the House back to the Eesolution of 1922 which 
recommended that Indian Forest probationers should in future be trained 
at Dehra Dun as soon as facilities could be provided. I may say that 
we have done our very best to bring that scheme to fruition and I am 
glad to say that it is now complete. I hope very shortly to make available 
for publication full details in regard to the college, in regard to the 
condition of entrj% the courses of study, the rates of fees, the facilities for 
accommodation, etc. As I shall make public, I hope, very shortly com- 
plete information on all jpoints, I shall content myself now with a brief 
indication of the scope of the institution and shall also reply incidentally 
to one or two questions which my Honourable friend has put. Sir, we 
hope that this new institution will be a centre of instruction in the science 
of tropical forestry and its connected branches, which will be second to 
none in the world. With the magnificent Forest Eesearch Institute at 
its doors, this institution will be in the position of being able to make its 
courses of instruction unique. We are also now, Sir, reaping the reward 
of many devoted years of service on the part of the Forest Department 
and we have now available in India the results of scientific forestry under 
tropical and sub-tropical conditions, which, I think, can not be equalled, and 
certainly can not be surpassed in any tropical country in the world. 
(Applause.) Now, Sir, working under these favourable conditions and 
with these advantages, we propose to see that our standards of instruction 
and of examination will be such that the diploma of this college will be 
regarded as the hall-mark of the highest efficiency in scientific Forestry. 

Turning now to the questions of my Bfonotirable friend, we hope, Sir, 
to open these courses in November. As regards Ihe expenditure the only 
capital expenditure that will be necessaij will be in order to render the 
exiflfting accommodation suitable for the type and class of students whom 
we may reasonably expect to get.^ We do not anticipate that this will mcoeed 
Bs. 1V89,000 and provision for this amount has been made in the 
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year. As regards the recurring expenditure, it is a little difficult to estimate 
with any exactness what the extra cost on this account will be. But I 
think I may say generally that if certain readjustments anj rearrange- 
ments of staff under the Government of India, which are now under exami- 
nation, are carried out, that the new institution should cost very little, 
if anything, over and above the actual recurring expenditure which is now 
being incurred. 

Then, Sir, I come to the question of the classes of students who 
will be admitted. The college will be open first of all to Indian Forest 
probationers; it will also be open to private students, and to students sent 
either by Indian States or by Provincial Governments. We look forward 
to the time when this college will attract to itself students from all parts 
of the world interested in tropical forestry. My Honourable friend hag 
referred to the cost of training. The cost as estimated is certainly some- 
what high. We estimate it at Es. 2,400 a year. But it must be remem- 
bered, Sir, that we are going to give a training which will be equal to 
that normally obtainable in any forestry school in Europe, and that being 
so, we cannot do it cheaper. But Es. 2,400 includes not merely charge for 
tuition, it includes charges for accommodation, for light, water and 
certain other services; and taking into account the fact that the present 
charge for Bangers* courses at Dehra Dun is Es, 1,500 and that for 
provincial forest men is Es. 1,760, if we exclude Es. 300 which is the 
rent for the rooms that these students will occupy, I do not think that 

^ the balance of Es. 2,100 is excessive. Sir, I think I have now 

covered most of the points raised by my Honourable friend. 
As I have already said I propose to publish very full information on all 
points connected with the new institution, either in the form of a Eesolu- 
tion or in some other form which will be made available to the public. 

Dlwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar: Sir, I beg to withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

That a sum not exceeding Rs. 8,69,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the* charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Forest *.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No* 22. — ^Irrigation i[incli:ding Working Expensb.s), Navigation, 
Embankment and Drainage Works. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 14,74,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of * Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment 
and Drainage Works 

Preveniion of Floods and Famine. 

Hr. B. Sm (Orissa Divisicm : Non-Muhammadan) ; Sir, I beg to move : 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Irrigation, Navigation, Einbankment and 
Drainage Works ; be reduced by Rs. 100.” 



«Sir, in countries which have got their own national Government, irriga- 
tion, navigation, embankment and drainage works * prevent floods and 
famines; Unfortimately, owing to the system of Government that we have 
tmder the management of the Treasury Benches opposite, these very heads 
are responsible for floods and famines in India. It is really an 
irony of fate that these heads should cause floods and famines in 
India, Sir, in the September Session of 1924, I had the privi- 
lege to move a Resolution in this House drawing the attention of Gov- 
ernment to the serious effects of floods in causing distress all over India 
owing to impediments of irrigation and railway embankments. At that time, 
the then Industries Member, Sir Atul Chandra Chatterjee, and also the 
Chief Commissioner for Railways, Sir Clement Hindley, assured the House 
that they would make inquiries and find out how this irrigation, railway 
embankments and other embankments are causing distress, floods and 
famines in the country and how the causes of floods could be prevented. 

The Eonourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra (Member for Industries and 
Labour) : On a point of order, Sir, I want to know how the remarks which 
the Honourable Member is making affect the grant which we are now 
'discussing. Apparently he wants to raise a question of policy. 

Hr. B. Das: Sir, my motion slightly touches the question of policy, but 
I am just trying to put the grievances of the country before the House. 
Since then, Sir, I and rny friend Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh asked a few 
questions on the floor of the House as to the nature of the inquiry that the 
Government of India had made and also the replies received from various 
Provincial Governments. It appeared from one of the answers which the 
Honourable the Industries Member gave that only one Provincial Govern- 
ment thought it fit to communicate with the Government of India on this 
subject. The other Local Governments, secure as they are in their bureau- 
cratic portions, did not bother about writing to the (Government of India. 
They did not think it fit to write to the Government of India as to what 
are the causes of famines and floods in their provinces and whether there 
IS a need for an inquiry in the country, and whether there is need. for co- 
ordination of work amongst the different Provincial Governments to prevent 
these floods and famines. 

Sir, I am particularly strengthened in my purpose in bringing this 
subject again before this House because of the recent action taken by the 
Government of India in appointing a Royal Commission on Agrictiiture. 
Sir, agriculture is a transferred subject and all the money realized on 
account of land revenue goes to the provinces. Set the Government of 
India communicated with the different Provincial Governments with a view* 
to improving the condition of agriculturists. Of course, we do not know 
the replies that the Provincial Governments gave to the Government of 
India in the matter of the appointment of this Agricultural Commission. 
It is a pity, Sir, that ffie subject which I am raising now does not form 
part of the terms of reference of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. 
Sir, I do not want to touch upon other points, — ^the grievances of agricul- 
turists that might have been included in that inquiry,— namely, the system 
of land revenue and the assessment whidi the agriculturist pays. But what 
the teeming millions of India BvStev most from is the distress due to the 
floods, which have been a recurring phenomena 3ue to irrigation, railway 
and road embankments with which the country is intersected. 

‘ ' c 2 
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Sir, I will just illustrate the distress of the people by refeniiag to^^^^i^^^ 
owh province, namely, the Province of Orissa, Hoods are of regular occur- 
rence in my province. Ihey come every year and, as famine is always 
the natural effect of floods, the people of Orissa are always siiffering from 
famine. They are always in distress. Those who have watched the hews* 
papers this year ought to know how passionately Hr. 0. F* Andrews and 
other leaders appealed on behalf of the suffering people of Orissa owing to 
the severe distress that has been caused there. This distress in Orissa is 
not due to the irrigation and embankments, although in one part of a 
district— Cuttack District— -it was due to that. In the District of Puri it was. 
due to the bad system of drainage that had been provided. I say that it is 
one of the duties of the Imperial Government as well aa of the Provincial 
Governments to provide proper drainage for the waterways of India so that 
the water collected during the rainy season may find an outlet to the sea 
and thus enable the cultivators to reap a good harvest. But tiie policy 
both of the Central and Provincial Governments is to coUect taxes, whether 
they are from land cess or customs or the hateful excise and to spend 
them. HsiVe they ever thought of improving the condition of the 
masses? It may be contended that Irrigation is a transferred subject, 
but it is a fact also that it is a subject on the reserved side of 
the Provincial Governments, What are the steps taken by Provin* 
cial Governments for the improvement of the conditions of the people ? 
They collect their irrigation cesses. They collect other taxes too. 
Talking of my own province, the Government of Bihar and Orissa just 
collects 40 per cent, of its revenue, 2 crores out of a revenue of 5 crores 
from excise duty alone. What do they care if the people suffer and 
die ? The people can drink more drugs and provide more money for the 
Government to spend. 6o it cannot be contended from the Government 
side that the Provincial Governments ought to be held responsible for 
preventing the progress of floods and famine in the provinces. It is the 
Central Government that ought to insist on the Provincial Governments 
giving their views on this vital issue. 

I remember, in 1925 January, I asked a question on this matter and 
my Honourable friend, Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, said that the Govern- 
ment of India have got several technical experts who are quite capable of 
giving advice to the Government of India and to the Provincial Govern- 
ments on this vital matter. I do not know who they are. I have never 
seen in any agricultural journals or in any Government publications the 
valuable expert work they have done, the research they have carried out, 
to provide India with proper drainage of the waterways of India, and 
whether they have written any thesis how to prevent floods and famines in 
India. It is no use saying that the provinces are responsible for these 
floods. There may be a time when, owing to Ihovidence, there are heavy 
downpours of rain, but the cause of floods and famines all ovSr Bidii 
is the lack of proper and adequate drainage orfliets for nattire’s water- 
ways. I ask you, what is your policy? Whenever you want, ^u thrust 
on ns Eoyal Commissions and Committees which we never want. 
We have never wanted a. Eoyal Commission on Agriculture Bo limit^ in 
its purpose tma so narrow in its scope of inquiry and which' tdll be joBt an 
academic doing no work to bring no to tfie m)fU»eii. If yoji 

really want to do g6bd to the people, which yon at times pr6feBs^-.>you inay 
laugh at us noW^ becanse the House on this side & empty and We caniibf 
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^«»farce our will on you, you may not jreply to these vital questions on ^he 
floor of the House, — ^but if you really think as the executive of the 
fioven^ent you are spending the tax-payer’s tnoney. and do look after 
the taxpayers’ interests, it is jour primary duty to look to the welfare 
of the masses, the teeming millions of India who are agriculturists. What 
have you done to prevent floods, famine and the effects of these famines 
and floods namely, cholera, malaria and other epidemic scourges. fYou 
have done nothing ; still you may shirk your responsibilities and say that 
it is the work of the Provincial Governments and not the work of the 
Boyal Commission on Agriciflture. You may say that no Commission or 
Committee can be appointed to make an expert inquiry as to how floods can 
be prevented. I recollect Sir Attil Chandra Chatterjee at Simla said 
that it will take 25 years to make an inquiry and an expert committee is 
not necessary, but Government will do their very best to find out how 
they can take any action to prevent floods. I ask the Government of 
India to tell us on the floor of this House what they have done. It is 
no use shirking responsibility and laying the blame on one department or 
one Provincial Government or the other. You have not transferred any 
authority to the Provincial Governments, and what after all are these 
Provincial Governments? If there were provincial autonomy in the pro- 
vinces which would enable the locall Legislative Councils to enforce their 
will on those Governments it would be a different thing. But it is the 
Central Government who are pulling the wires from here. You are tutor- 
ing Provincial Governments and they are nothing but handmaids of the 
Central Government who are collecting as many taxes as they can and 
spending the money just as they like. 

I appeal to the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra. I am glad, 
Sir, that I will receive a reply from the mouth of an Indian who may 
have visited the masses in the villages — ^if the arduous work which he has 
done throughout his life may have allowed him time to visit these 
villages. As a Bengali he knows how the people are thin and lean in his 
province, how malaria has wrecked the people of Bengal. It is because 
there is no proper drainage outlet provided for rain water in Bengal. 
Bengal is always water-logged and she suffers acutely from malaria. 
He may remember the floods that happened in northern Bengal a few 
years ago, when the Brahmaputra Valley was flooded. I refer to the 
Khulna floods and the distress of the people in consequence of those floods. 
I hope before he rises he will picture in his mind those malaria-stricken 
Bengalis who are dying in thousands. If he has visited my part of the 
province he knows how the people are starving and dying like rats owing 
to the effect of floods and consequent epidemics. I hope he will reply 
from that point oi view with sympathy and not in the mighty tone of 
a great bureaucrat, sitting on the Treasurjv Bench, whence he can veiy well 
say ** You be damned”. 

Tlie Boaourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Ultra: Sir, I am rather amused 
to find that my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Bas, has made the vote for 
this grant, which really relates to the North-West Frontier . Province and 
certain other tracts under the direct control of the Government of India, 
a peg on which to hang his beautiful dissertation. Now, Sir, he began by 
eaying that these floods are Indian recsoUection is that only 

a few m<^ths back England^^^a^ the whole of North Europe was flooded 
'and hadly:- ,floodi^ ■ - 

lifV Si U»t: But there is no famine in England, 
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Honourable Sir Bhupendra Ifatii Ultra : I am not sure of whai, 
the Honourable Member njeans when he talks of famine unless he is refer- 
ring to famine supervening a flood. Otherwise, our actmties in the Irriga- 
tion Department in the matter of building canals have been so successful, 
that we have practically had no big famine for the last five or six years.. 

I fail to understand the Honourable Member *s reference to famine, uniesa 
he is referring to the famine which is said to have occurred in Orissa as, 
the result of floods. 

The Honourable Member then referred to a debate which took placer 
on the floor of this House on the 24th September, 1924 ; and in that con- 
nection he insinuated that if the absent Members were here, the Govern- 
ment might have fared badly on the present occasion. Let me see how the* 
Government fared on that occasion. It was a full debate in which Sin 
Clement Bindley explained the position at length ; and thereafter I find 
a speech from my friend, Diwan Bahadur Eamachandra Eao. ^ I shall quote* 
a little from that : 

‘‘ In regard to the first of these departments (that is the Public Works Depart- 
ment), I believe it is clear that irrigation is a provincial subject, and to the extent 
that floods are caused by deficiency of proper drainage arrangements, this matter is 
within the sphere of the local administrations, but to the extent to which floods are 
caused by defects of railway embankments, it seems to me that it is essentially ther; 
duty of the Government of India to take measures to prevent them/* 

The Eesolution was eventually withdrawn. 

All that my predecessor said on that occasion was this: 

“ I would add this much, that we shall communicate with Local Governments.**' 

He did not say: We shall have a committee or a consultation with 
the Local Governments He went on to say: 

“ We do not disclaim responsibility for any damage that may have been occasioned- 
by railway embankments. If we suggest that the Local Government should first move 
in the matter, it is not in order to disclaim responsibility on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India in cases where damage has been occasioned by railvrays.** 

Further on, lie said : 

I think we have given enough assurances to satisfy the House that the matter- 
is receiving the attention of the Government and will continue to engage the attentioxr 
of the Central Government in consultation with Provincial Governments.** 

That is all he said and from the portion of his speech which I have’ 
quoted it is clear he referred particularly to railway embankments. 

Mr. B. Das; And also to irrigation. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Xitra: I am not sure about irriga* 
tion ; I cannot find it there. Will my Honourable friend kindly quote what 
Sir Atul Chatter jee said as regards irrigation ? As my Honourable friend' 
Mr. Eamachandra Eao admitted on that occasion, bo far as irrigatibn is con- 
cerned, it is the concern of the Local Governments. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Eao: Under the control of the Gov- 
ernment of India. 

The Hohowabie Sir Bhupendra Hath Ultra : Thai is perfeotly true, butr 
it is primarily the concern of the Local Govemm^ts. The 
of India wrote round to the Provincial Governments ; and as I Stave already 
inforined my Honourable friend Mr. B Das pn the floor of thiaH:0U8a,;4h©y 
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told the Provincial Governments that while flood, protection and prevention 
were primarily provincial matters, the Government of India were prepared, 
in view of the importance of the subject, to assist the Local Governments 
to the utmost extent of their powers, firstly wherever there was reason to 
believe that excessive floods were due to central works on the railways, 
secondly where assistance was required to obtain co-ordination between a 
railway and the local authorities or between two provinces, and thirdly in 
any case where technical ewivice was required which was not available 
locally. Now, Sir, up to now we have received no request for assistance 
from Local Governments, though we know that in the case of certain rail- 
way embankments which may have facilitated floods, the matter has been 
settled by the Local Government in direct consultation with the railway 
authorities. On several occasions on the floor of this House, either my 
predecessor or myself or probably Sir Charles Innes has given instances 
where, in connection with railway embankments, additional waterways have 
been constructed with reference to complaints received from Provincial 
Governments. Anyhow, this is not a vote on which I can discuss the 
question of railway embankments. I am concerned here with irrigation 
embankments; and, as I have said, that is essentially a provincial matter, 
and if any Provincial Government wants our help, we have already told 
them that that assistance will be given. Now, the Honourable Member 
referred to Orissa. I wonder if the Honourable Member has read the very 
full debate which took place in the Bihar and Orissa Council in connection 
with the floods in Orissa, So far as I can make out, those floods had no 
connection with irrigation embankments. 

Mr. B. Das: But they had to provide waterways. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I am coming to that; I be- 
lieve thov are taking action to provide drainage works, and according to 
them they have always taken that action. 

Mr. B. Das: May I point out that the Bihar Government provided two 
lakhs of rupees after 20 or 80 years of agitation, and after the mouth of the 
Chilka Lake silted up. It has been the subject of agitation bv the people 
of Orissa for years and years. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I cannot here discuss what 
happened in Orissa because that is essentially a matter for the Legislative 
Council of Bihar and Orissa and the matter was very fullv discussed in 
that Council. In fact, the speech of the Honourable Mr. ‘ Hammond in 
that connectaon brings out very clearly the fact that these floods in Orissa 
are not matters of recent occurrence; they have occurred even from the 
early days of the British occupation, and prcbablv long before that. Ap- 
parently, engineers—as well qualified probably as my friend Mr. I>as— took 
certain action to relieve the situation. They constracted what are knoxvn 
as fl(^ embankments; but these flood embankments often have the 
opposite effecF to that wanted and they lead to the silting up of the river 
and the foiroalion of sand bars at the mouth of the river. Anyhow% it 
seems that in 1902 the Local Government had the matter further examined 
by a committee of engineers. I may mention that throughout I am giving 
the information which I Have been able to glean from the speeches in the 
debate in the Bihar and Orissa Council in which their policy is fully 
e^l^ed. Apparently it mav be possible to some extent to i^lieve the 
situition by getting rid of the present embanfements. Tbev are not 
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ei^bankments, or canal embankments; they are flc«^ embankments, 
Slit would be immediate danger and therefore the Local GoverU'^^ 

ment cannot do that immediately. Anyhow it is not a matter which is in 
any way connected with this particular grant or a matter in which the 
Central Government can intervene at this stage. 

Mr. S. Das: May I just ask the Honourable Member why he cannot 
include it in the terms of reference of the Agricultural Comniission if he 
cannot appoint a special committee to inquire into the causes of floods in 

Indian 

Honourablt Sir Bhupendra Nath Mtitra: How does that, Sir, arise 
in connection with the present Demand? If the Honourable Member wants 
to raise that question he will be able to debate it when w^e are discussing 
the vote for the Eoyal Commission on Agriculture. 

Mr. B. Dae: Is that all the sympathy we get from that side of the 
House? 

the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mltra: I submit, Sir, it is the more 
businesslike way. When we are discussing the irrigation grant how can 
w^e drag in all sorts of things? 

Mr. President: The question is: * 

** That the Demand under the head ‘ Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works * be reduced by Bs. 100.^* 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

** That a sum not exceeding B-s. 14,74,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of * Irrigation, Navigation, Embank* 
ment and Drainage Works 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 23. — Indian Postal and Telegraph Department. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That a sum not exceeding B-s. 10,29,48,000 be granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of the ‘ Indian Postal and Tele* 
graph Department 

Reduction of Postal Rates. 

Mr. E. Rama Aiyahgar . (Madura ana Eamnad cum Tinnevelly: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I, beg to move: 

** That the Demand, under the head ‘Indian Postal and Telegraph Department’ be 
reduced by Ib. 50,00,000. 

Sir, this relates to one of the very important subjects which occupied the 
attention of ihe House. eux the 9th of February last.. In fact the questioh. 
was mainly raised for the reduction of postal rates for postcards and letters. 
The present moved I propose to desl with in detail 

BO that I can pm^e to^ of the House that the recoinmend- 

ation that I make is q^ite feasible and there cannot be. any difilcifltyJn^^ 
ing it out. I therefoi^ Want Members closely to IcdW ;What"i 
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jplace^ before the House so that the important xeform, the reduction in 
.1>aacation that I propose to carry put, may not be in any way interfered 
with bj ainy want of attention on the part of the House. I know the 
fionoiarable Sir Basil Blackett in, his budget speech has devoted a long 
paragraph and more to this subject. Apparently that was meant to deal 
with, the subject as the opinion of the House was foimd to be very much 
in favour of reducing taxation. It is therefore all the more important that 
he and the Honourable Member in charge of the Department should take 
lull note of the feeling of the House and also see if there is really any 
.difficulty in carrying out the recommendation that I make. I will at caace 
say, Sir, I am placmg this recommendation before the House without giving 
the least chance of any argument being put forward by the other side 
that the provision being for immediate use next year it cannot be cut for 
one reason or another. Honourable Members will see if they tiim to 
page 11 of the Posts and Telegraphs Budget that the actuals for the year 
1924-25 amounted to 941 lakhs. That is there at page 11. The revised 
♦estimate for 1925-26, that is, the current year, is put there at 
996 lakhs, and the estimate for next year is put at l,0i7 lakhs. What 
T want to put first before the House is that the proposed provision is 126 
lakhs more than the actuals of 1924-25 and is 72 lakhs more than the 
revised estimate for the current year; so that Honourable Members will 
see that when I want 50 lakhs to be cut out it will not affect at all the 
administration in any way. It is the extra provision that is sought to 
he made that I seek to cut out, and even there I allow 22 lakhs extra 
for certain provisions which have been passed by the Standing Finance 
Committee at the instance of the Department. In fact, certain revisions 
in establishment, in the scale of allowances and also in the conveniences 
to be provided for the menial staff — have all been considered by that 
Committee and in this present motion that I place before the House I 
make sufficient allowance for all that provision being made. So that. 
prim a facie , Honourable Members will see that this 50 lakhs is only extra 
provision made for expenditure next year over and above, as I say, the 
necessary things which have been accepted by the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee; so nothing will be lost, no difficulty will be caused to the Depart- 
ment, if this 50 lakhs is cut out. But at the same time I must also point 
out that if you refer to the recommendations of the Eetrenchment Com- 
mittee, you find that inclusive of interest, which was then charged at 66 
lakhs, — now it is taken as 57 lakhs for next year — ^in spite of that the 
total expenditure for the Department which they recommended was 882 
lakhs. So that compared with what was recommended by the Eetrench- 
ment Committee w'e have got already in 1924-25, an extra expenditure of 
about 66 lakhs, and there is over the actuals of 1924-25 another 126 lakhs 
provided for next year. So that Honourable Members vvdll see that there 
too there is a much wider scope, than the 50 lakhs cut that 
1 am asking for. This is only roughly placing the ease before 
the House. But if you go into a little more detail it will 

be very easy to understand that this is what must be effected, the least 
that must be effected, in the course of the next year on the recommend- 
atlona which are receiving consideration at the hands of the Government. , 
1 refer to the recomnaendations of the Departmental Committee which was 
appointed last yeaT>— I mean the Byan Committee. After the question 
mooted in the PubMc Accounts Committee a special departmental 
committee; was appomted. The metnfcets of the Committee were hot 
ordinary personi who have not worked in the Department. The present 
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Bareetor General of Posts and Telegraphs, I thean Mr. Eoy, who is hnf(W- 
tnnately not here to-day, was cme of the naembere erf that Comtnittee- anJ 
lEe Ilnanoial Commissiemer for the Posts and Telegraph Department was 
also one of the members of that Committee, and ano&er experienced ofiBoer 
also. That Committee reoornmeiided, as Honourable Members will see at 
page 67 of that Committee’s EeptMt, practically in ^Hie conrse erf that 
year a 21*21 lif^s out in terms of rupees, annas, pies. Ihat is what they 
say under five beads (a), (6), (c), (d), and (c). 

»*• 

(a) By mer^Lg the Railway Mail Service circles in those o£ certain 

Postmasters General . , . . . . . 81,000 

(J) By substituting a cheaper class of Railway Itfail tovice 

sorters . . . . . . . . . 7,70,000 

(cl By revising tlie ratio of general to station service telegraphists 11,30,000 
(dj By substituting clerical for telegraphist staff for the execution 

of certain duties . . 1,40,000 

(<?) By undertaking the departmental charge of ordinary repairs 

and miyntenance of buildings 60,000 


Total . 21,21,000 


So that the total cut as I said specifically mentioned amounted to 
Bs. 21,21,(K)0. Besides this. Sir, they say : 

While this annual saving, of the order of 20 lakhs of rupees, alone may turn the 
balance between profit and loss in the accounts of the department, much more would 
be saved by the adoption of the Committee's further recommendations, to which 
however not even approximate figures can readily be attached, under such heads as 

(/) a revision of the cadre of Superintendents of Post Offices on the basis of a 
review of their territorial charges; 

iff) the further replacement of departmental telegraph offices by combined offices ; 

{h) a revision of staff on the basis of a more reasonable standard of output bjr 
telegraphists ; 

(/) a revision of the conditions which at present make for an excessive absenteeism, 
as a result of which the department bears heavy charges for staff who produce no 
results." 

These are the four heads under wliich they have recommended reforma 
without^ making actual calculations of the effect of those reforms. Sir,. 

* I have taken some trouble to calculate the effect of these recommendations; 
and come to some conclusion as to what the amount saved will be. I will 
give it to the Department to examine, but I have no doubt, Sir, that thia 
will be the amount they will arrive at on making the calculation. I find 
that one of these recommendations refers to further replacement of 
departmental telegraph offices by combined offices. I find that 4 telegraph- 
ists will be the average for about 90 offices that might be so converted] 
and the amount that is available like that is about Es. 4,82,000, to vj^hich 
must be added the leave reserve and the allowances, and the total of all 
this comes to about 7 lakhs per annum. Then according as you remove, 
the number of telegraphists to the other grade they come mder Post office 
supervision and therefore telegraph masters who are counted as 1 for every 
9 telegraphists will have to be shifted to other appointment and tho 
amount of that pomes to about 47 telegraph masters at average rate 
of Bs. 3M, which works out for the whole, inchisive of allowances, hoiise 
rent* etc., to about 2 lakhs ; so that in all about 8 lakhp Vdll be the saving 
under that head. Then the second calculation comes fip on the reyiskMJi 
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of staff on the basis of a more reasonable standard of output by tele- 
graphists/ The improved mechanism available in the Telegraph Depart-' 
ment has enabled this expert committee to recommend a rate of 47,000^ 
operations per telegraphist as against 42,000 which was taken as the 
standard by the Betrenchment Committee. This 47,000 rate has not, I 
understand, been conformed to by the Government. I do not Injow why. 
When that expert committee makes the recommendation it ought to have* 
been followed without any difficulty by the Government of India. Appa- 
rently expertness follows the position and the Government have chosen to* 
accept only 46,000 operations as feasible. I am not at all able to follow 
the reasoning which enabled the Government of India to go behind the* 
recommendations of the committee ; but even taking it at that I find that 
there are about 240 more telegraphists in the department than are neces- 
sary for the total number of operations that are being performed by the 
Department according to the figures of 1924-25, and that year was one of 
the prosperous years when we bad everywhere much better income than, 
was anticipated. 240 telegraphists according to the -average pay including 
in it the telegraph masters who will be imnecessary and all incidental 
expenses cost 7 lakhs on the calculations I have made. There is one other 
item, item No. 1 which refers to the revision of the cadre of Superintendents 
of Post Offices. I find this matter is discussed in paragraph 47 of the 
Report and taking the numbers referred to in that paragrapbu I 
find that it will be possible to reduce the number of Superin- 
tendents by readjustment because the head station post masters 
are asked to supervise the local area and the consequent effect will 
be that there will be a B3 per cent, reduction of the total number of 
Superintendents. The recommendation has, I think, practically been 
accepted by the Government also. They are trying to give effect to it. 
According to my calculation it will come to Rs. 2| lakhs for the pay of 
83 per cent, of the staff together with allowances and other contingencies, 
which will work up to 3 lakhs. So that, the recommendations of the Ryan 
Committee enable us to cut out in the course of next year about 39 lakhs. 
Government have, in their reply to my interpellation on the 28th January, 
1926, printed in Volume 7, No. G, on pages 411 to 415, given details of the 
recommendations to which effect has been given so far, the objections raised 
and so on ; and they say that consideration is being given to all the various 
subjects. The Honourable Mr, Roy was one of the members of the 
Committee. The Financial Commissioner is there — ^Mr. Sams also. If 
you take the minority report of Mr. Boy, the expenditure will have to be 
reduced much more. I will refer to that in connection with other motions. 
So far as this motion is concerned I am prepared to take the recom- 
mendations of the majority and on that, as I said, it works out to 39 lakhs- 
of rupees, which must be the reduction which the Government will be able 
to give effect to in the course of the year. 

I will only place two other matters before the House for its considera- 
tion. Honourable Members will find on page 11 there is a provision made 
for interest charges and there is a provision made for depreciation. The 
provision made for depreciation is 83 lakhs or 82«91 to be more accura^ie. 
Then we take S3 lakhs as the amount provided for depreciation. T^en 
for interest the amount provided is 57 l^hs, though it was 68 lakhs inp 
1924-25. It is only 49 in the revised estimate and next year it is put at 
57 lakhs. I submit that here a clear point has to be made* There m 
another matter that I shall refjpr to. It is a great injustice that, the 
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-^viitaWe for th^ and Telegrajjh Department should be diverted or 
away and people made to pay extra charges for various heads. 
It; may be argued that there is no money for the Eostal Departnaeat and 
"tl^t therefore extra taacation should be put on. That being so, I would 
refer to the Beyenue and Finance Accounts of the Government of India 
for 1924-26. We find there an abstract account of the capital outlay in 
the PosTi and Telegraph Department up to the end of 1925. Honourable 
Members will see that the total of the capital that haS; been sunk on the 
Depar^ent works out to 23 crores 71 lakhs but the capital outlay charged 
to revenue accounts is 20 crores 31 lakhs and the actual outlay not charged 
to revenue is only 340 lakhs. Even if you take the interest on 840 l^hs 
at 5J per cent., which is the highest interest at which money is borrowed — 
it may in the present circumstances even be less in the circumstances 
mentioned by the Finance Member in his budget speech— the amount will 
be not more than 18 lakhs but the amount we take from the Postal and 
"Telegraph Department is 57 lakhs. I submit there is 39 lakhs more which 
ought not to be taken. Of course for book purposes it may be argued 
that 23 crores must be taken to be money for which interest must be taken 
out of the Department. First of all there is the fallacy there that the 
previous expenditure was from revenue of the department. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Hot from revenue of the depart- 
ment, From revenue. 

Hr. K« Bama Aiyangar: It may be that this is wrongly printed. Cer- 
tainly I will hear the other side. But whatever it is they should not 
-charge over and over again for money expended from the revenues and 
for which a depreciation fund is being provided according to the present 
rules. I will cjome to that presently. Then the total outlay is 23 crores 
71 lakhs. The capital outlay not charged to revenue is 340 lakhs. I 
think I have mentioned it on other occasions but unfortunately I was not 
able to place my hand on the particular page of the revenue and finance 
accounts. I submit, Sir, that more than 18 lakhs could not in any event 
be charged to this Department lor purposes of interest. Therefore, I say 
that to the 39 lakhs which I have referred to you should add this 39 lakhs, 
which is interest wrongly cdiarged to the funds. I will submit to the House 
that even if you allow something for adjustment you can take 20 lakhs as 
an extraordinarily unnecessary provision taken from the Postal and Tele- 
graph Department revenues for the general revenues. If it is commercial 
accounts, do not take it away from there. Keep it as a separate account 
for the Posts and Telegraphs ; otherwise only charge the interest that ought 
to be charged on expenditure to capital not from revenue. And the other 
point I mention is this, Sir, that while the total amount that is invested 
is 23 crores we find a depreciation fund is provided of 33 lakhs. Here 
again the provision is too much, ^because as I have calculated it I find 
thie buildings ^ p^ of this 23 crores is, for telegraph buildings 206 lakhs 
and fbr post office buildings 199 or 200 lakhs ; or a total of 406 lakhs. And 
the usual life i^ven for buildings 200 years in the railway accounts. I 
do not kno# what they propose to take here, but whatever it is the provi- 
sion will be vbiy small for that; an4 for the telegraph lines and other things 
it should not be much| I mean tor the buildings it will W only 2 

lakhs. (An Honourable Member:; * 'But you hove not got a 3iAa|ority:^'*) 1 
always b#eve that, majority or no majority thA Gov- 

<ieinment hlways taW note dJ ah arguments. (Applause.^ is the 
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spirit ia whidi I have been working here for the last three years, 
Honourable Memheri You may be disappcrinted/’) If I am disappointed; 

I am not to blame. 

Mr. Fresideiit: I do not wish to interrupt the Honourable Member but 
he has taken more than 26 minutes and I should likd to know how long he 
is goipg to continue still. 

Mr. K. Bama Alyangar; 1 thought there is no time limit, Sir. (An^ 
Honourable Member. * ‘There is a time limit for Lunch/') 

Mr. Prealdeat: Does the Honourable Member wish to continue now orr 
after Lunch? 

Mr. S. Bama Aiyangar: I would prefer to go on after Lunch. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Five Minutes to Three of I 
the Clock. 

The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Five Minutes to Three of^ 
the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 

Hr. President: Mr. Bama Aiyangar. 

Mr. E. Bama Aiyaqilfcr: Sir, I was dealing with the interest charge on 
capital, and as I said, the revenue and finance accounts of 1924-25 dis- 
close that only 340 laklis of the capital were capital, not charged t<%revenue, 
the remaining 20 crores were capital charged to revenue. However it is 
not the full interest on the whole capital that can come up only to 57 lakhs* 
— the provision made is only 57 lakhs. As I said, the interest at per 
cent, on the 340 lakhs will work out at about 18 lakhs. The remaining 
39 lakhs is interest charged apparently on some principle adopted by the 
Finance Department. What I submit, Sir, is that if we adopted the prin- 
ciple even that was adopted in connection with Eailways for capital expendi- 
ture sunk on Railways, we could charge at the highest only about one per 
cent, of the capital at charge. This is only a suggestion of a compromise 
thal? I suggest, but properly speaking, in the interests of the tax-payer of 
the country, when yju make a provision in revenue capital for a deprecia- 
tion fund, you ought not to take one per cent, more on that for interest to 
go to general revenues, because the departmental revenue was gradually 
spent on the capital works, and to the extent of 20 crorcs it had been so 
spent. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Not the departmental revenue:, 
the Government's revenue. 

Mir. H. Bama Aiyangar: It was Government revenue because what- 
ever balance was in the Department went to the Government. I quite * 
understand, but let us do it the other way. Suppose the whole 
of the general balances of the country were spent towards this, even then 
the tax-payer ought not to be charged again. But the argument will be 
brought forward. are commercializing the Department and, there- - 

fore, ff the gehiral revenues had really contributed, you must talce away 
interei* from tBis Department"'. I say then that the question will have 
to be gone into as^ te much of this is aotually taken out of the Dosial 
Telegraph revenues and Kow mucK fmm otKer places. ^Biit tEe pro- 
p» to take of it is, if you take a brock account like tEat* in view off 
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• way which the Goveniment pressed oe this Assembly to 

adopt one per cent, as the reasonable rate to be charged to general revenues 
op capital taken for purposes of the construction of Indian Eailways, the 
tame principle may be adopted here as a policy that might be agreeable 
Ho both sides of the House. If you take that, Sir, you will get only about 
20 lakhs to be added to the 18 lakhs which has to be paid on the 340 lakhs. 
That will therefore leave a clear balance of about 18 lakhs which must be 
available for the Postal and Telegraph Department, — not to be taken away 
from it. But the question will be raised, Sir, that if it is taken away from 
i}his Department, somehow the general revenues will have to diminish 
and therefore the total balance cannot be upheld after the Budget was 
presented. But there are various matters to discuss in connection with 
that and I do not propose to do it in detail. That is a matter for the 
Pinance Department, and when we go into the question of the reduction 
or avoidance of debt and also the question of the Finance Bill, that will 
have to be taken up; but this is a commercialized Department at present, 
and it will not therefore be proper to go into that question. Whatever it 
is, you cannot charge any interest on this, but if you do, do it on some 
equitable principle as was adopted in the case of Eailways, and that will 
relieve no less than 18 lakhs. ‘ 


Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer (Madras; Nominated Non-Official): The 
capital was not borrowed. 

Mr. K. Bama Aiyangar: It was spent out of revenue expenditure. The 
^ only conflict between the views presented is that it might be 

* contended that the general revenues of the country were spent 
on that, not the balance of the Postal and Telegraph Department alone. 
That is a matter to be proved by the other side, but the Postal and 
Telegraph capital account is now put before the country, and this revenue 
and finance account shows that it is from the revenues of that Department 
that we should deduct it because it is taken to that head and the account 
Is prepared on that basis, and therefore it must be taken as money spent 
from revenues. Thus so much of the capital in any event ought not to be 
charged to the total or even half of the interest that might be charged in 
the case of borrowed capital. If it was so, 18 lakhs would be realized. 
Then there are two other points, as I mentioned alflfeady, Sir, the question 
relating to the depreciation fund and the question relating to the expendi- 
ture charged to revenue for capital expenditure. Honourable Members will 
see on page 11 two entries. The provision for depreciation of wasting 
assets is given as 32’91 lakhs, which is 33 lakhs practically, and they will 
find at the end the amount transferred from capital outlay not charged to 
revenue is 20*02 lakhs. The account does not clearly show if these 20 lakhs 
are taken from the 32 lakhs depreciation fund, or whether it is a separate 
provision from revenue. I take it, Sir, that I am right in saying that it 
iappens to be a separate provision. It is not deducted frpm the deprecia- 
tion fund as it is, and it is deducted as ‘transferred to revenue from 
caj^ital at the end, that is at page 11. It may be taken either way. If 
it is taken out of the depreciation fund, even then the provision need not 
now be immediately spent next yecu-, or it might be so adjusted that these 
SO lakhs are spent for the Department which has provided, as I said, 126 
lakhs extra over the actuals of 1924-25. The other point that I raised is 
the question of this depreciation fund being calculated on some hypotheses. 
Ijdp hqt think this Assembly ever approved of the rules of depr^iation 6f 
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this Department. In the case of the Eailway Department the 
Bailway Finance Committee had the rules placed before it, 
and there the life of the buildings and other assets is taken at a certain 
rate; so much so that the other day Mr. Bangachariar said that it might 
^ive undue relief to revenue, but even if all the view-s are adjusted, the 
total quantity for buildings recently put up alone ought to be taken as 
depreciatbn fund for this purpose, because we are charging interest also 
and we are providing large amounts for capital expaiditure from revenue. 
My submission is that the depreciation fund for it ought not to be over 
25 lakhs in any event. The 7 lakhs extra is too much. There is a calcula- 
tbn made in detail in the book itself, but I do not think it necessary to 
go into each head, but according to the view that I take of the proportion 
of the provision for wasting assets, I suggest that this cannot be above 25 
lakhs for all those that are taken into consideration. 60 years being the 
average period for other than buildings and for buildings 150 to 200 years. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: They have provided 23 lakhs for lines 
and wires alone. 

Mr. K. Bama Aiyangar: I know. The question is, if you take the 60 
years standard that I suggest, the calculation comes to about 25 lakhs I 
think. The question that I want to place before the Assembly is this. 
Honourable Members will please refer to the head “ Stamps and Post- 
cards ’’ at page 11. The expenditure provided, that is clause (b), which is 
covered by page 8, was only 2‘29 lakhs for expenditure in the previous 
years, it was 3-28 lakhs in 1925-26, but it is 16’7G lakhs in 1926-27. Hon- 
ourable Members can see the reason for it because the whole thing is being 
printed in 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Please see paragraph 22 
of the Financial Secretary's Memorandum. 

Mr. K. Bama Aiyangar: But, Sir, the Security Printing Press has been 
established here and apparently much more will be required to supply the 
necessary materials for the Press. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: If the Honourable Member will 
read paragraph 22 of the Financial Secretary's Memorandum, he will see 
that it is quite unnecessary to make these incorrect hypotheses. 

Mr. K. Bama Aiyangar: I see, Sir, that my remarks are not relevant 
on that. Therefore I will leave that out of account. Then, I have to deal 
with a few more facts in connection with this, because the reply given by 
the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra to my interpellation that t 
referred to already of the 28th January gives all the recomingndations of 
the Byan Committee and also what steps have been taken, what are being 
taken, what the dilSoulties are. One of those again refers to the old story 
of the Department that you have got an extra number of telegraphists whom 
you cannot immediately dispense with. That is the only point of im- 
portance that has to be considered in connection with the reply, because 
I find the rest of the recommendations are being considered and if in the 
course of the year effect- is given to them, the retrenchment I have pro- 
posed of Es. 89 lakhs will be the consequence. You will have to iln&e 
some reductions for which there may be adjustments from the other heads 
that I have already referred to. But so far as telegraphists go, it seet^is 
to be a very difficult position that the tax-payer has to bear, because the 
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Slapaartmemt feels that it has created friendship with a lot of persmis who- 
have been taken on. That seems to me to be an almost imimderstamlB^ 
position. I have been here all these years and this is the third year in. 
which the Budget is discussed. All these three years the same story 4s 
being told. I see the number of telegraphists is now distributed over larger 
areas, but there are other ways of effecting this. The last Administration 
Report of the Post and Telegraph Bepartment shows that about 71 persons 
have passed recently and they are bound to be provided by the Department; 
but you have got extra telegraph offices. Something must be done to 
divert that kind of influx. “ We have entered into a contract ** was the 
raeent explanation given by the Honourable Member in charge. If you 
have entered into a contract and if you are already over-flooded, are we 
to take the whole body again, and then say “ Let the poor tax^payer pay?*' 
On the other hand, is it not possible for Government with its wide range 
to adjust matters? Two big railway systems have been taken charge of 
by the Government, and of course by special contract some of the clerks 
and other staff there have been taken on, but the range of retirement of each 
year must be considerably wider when that is also taken into consideration. 
(An Honourable Member: ''What about unemployment?'*) Unemploy- 
ment must be provided for by other means which we have been discussing. 
There is no particular ri^sqn why the Department should bear mate than 
it ought to. The Railways will afford a fair chance of relieving much of 
this difficulty by departmental heads sitting together to see that this is 
done. If 246 telegrc^bists on one side and telegraph masters on the other 
are to be paid by the tax-payer and also their house and other allowances^ 
for a long number of years or even for a few years, that .will not be a 
charge which can be justified in the view of the House. I submit, Sir, 
I have no objection to something being done like that. It is not that any- 
body wants that other persons who are already entertained should suffer or 
that their prospects should suffer; but as much as possible must be done 
to distribute the burden amongst other departments, so that a just propor- 
tion might be borne by these departments. There is only one other thing. 
In connection with the increase of combined offices, some suggestion is 
made. I see that in the combined offices for some time you can pay the 
higher paid people and make them work there, of course without giving 
any guarantee to them that they will be paid like that or any future recruits 
for those offices will be paid like that. That is a matter for consideration. 
A number of people have been already taken and they ought to be provided 
for. It is a matter of provision. But future recruitment must be cut out 
and it could be adjusted in the course of the year. For all these reasons, 
Sir, I submit that it is easily possible to find not only 60 lakhs, but about 
75 laths as I have calculated. 39 laths I referred to the Ryan Committee' 
about; 19 laths I referred to the interest matter and about *7 Ic^hs in 
depreciation fund and some money which is provided for, capital expendi- 
ture from revenue. That question has been raised more than once, but 
we have not yet had a satisfactory solution, I will take up the quartion of 
capital charge to capital and Revenue under another head, but so far as 
this matter is concerned, the expenditure may be refrenched sufficiently to 
enable the Dopariment to adjust it otherwise. Under these circumBtaoces, 
Sir, the piXJip I have placed before the House is one that in the 
interests Of t»-payer, in the interests of justice cmd in the interests of 
the sense of Responsibility of the Govemmest must be given effect to, and 

I the Assembly to carry^^^^^^ 
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Sardar V. N. Mutalik (Grujarat and Deccan Saifdars and Inamdars : Land- 
Jb^lders) : Sir, after the exnauBtlve (An 'Honourable Afember: /‘Exhaust- 
speech of my Honourable friend Mr. Bama Aiyangar, I do not think 
it is quite necessary to go into the figures to which he has done full justice. 
Sir, this question of charging interest to the Postal Department is really 
the main question which I want to take up for discussion at this stage; and 
I have a motion which also will be merged in this motion by Mr. Eama 
Aiyangar. What I feel, Sir, is . this. Government on their side have not 
proved that the expenditure on buildings, telegraph wires, etc., has been 
met by borrowing or has 'been met from general revenues. Post offices 
continue to pay some profit to the general revenues. Those profits have 
merged into the general revenues. Out of those profits perhaps these 
ibuildings were built. If you build the buildings from your revenue ot 
from the profits of the post offices themselves, why now charge the post 
offices with this interest? All that you are entitled to charge is only de- 
preciation. You must keep the property as it is and that is the only duty 
that you owe to the next generation. It is only recently, Sir, that this 
oommereialisation of the Postal Department has been entered into. When 
the accounts were separated, I do not think there was any agreement 
arrived at as to on what understanding these acooimts should be separated. 
I know there is one difficulty and that difficulty is this : whether we charge 
interest for all these buildings to the post offices or to the general debt it 
is just the same to the taxpayer. Perhaps the total bnlances of the Gov- 
ernment -of India will be reduced by that amount. What I mean to say. 
Sir, is that it is not very material so far as the paying of interest is con- 
cerned. But it is very material in one respect. If we find that the post 
offices are not being carried on on a basis of profit, then we shall not really 
be entitled to reduce the postal rates. But if we want to reduce the postal 
rates and if we want to take the post offices as a separate unit by them- 
selves, then we are entitled to ask this question : Where did the money 
come from and how were these buildings erected? If the post office paid 
for those buildings, the Honourable the Finance Member has absolutely 
no right to ask Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra for the interest on those build- 
ings. But if it is from borrowed capital, then the Honourable the Finance 
Member is certainly entitled to the recovery. So, let us have an explana- 
tion on this point whether the Postal Department or the Finance Depart- 
ment have made any calculations about the profits from the post offices 
during the past years and whether those buildings can be really charged as 
a loan to the post -offices. 

Mr, H. G. Cocke (Bombay : European) : Sir, the interesting questions 
that have been raised by Mr. Eama Aiyangar in his usual exhaustive man- 
ner are very difficult to debate across the floor of this House. T take it 
that one of the difficulties with which Mr. Eama Aiyangar is faced is that 
the post offices have been taken over, so to speak, as a going concern from 
what I might call the old Government. The Department took over the 
concern with its block account and the question arose whether the Depart- 
ment should be debited with interest on the full block account or with 
interest on only so much of the block account as had been purchased; in 
the past out of loan funds, a large amount of the post office block account 
having been purchased. from year to year out of revenue. If we are gbing 
to place the Post Office Department on, a commercial basis we must T 
think, adopt the point of view which would be taken if a compaUv were 
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taM^ over tiiG post offices. They would hav^ to provide the capital tc^* 
take ovOr that block and they would, therefore, be burdened with the full 
ixiiteifest on the total amount of the block. The gueetipn has also beem 
rai^d whether the post offices should, in addition to being charged with 
interest on the full block account— regardless of whether that block, 

account was entirely purchased out of loan funds or not,— also be debited 
with depreciation. There, again, if we take the analogy of a company 
taking over the post offices, the depreciation would have to be met by the 
company * ITieref ore, it seems to me that if we are determined to carry com- 
meircialijzlation to its logical conclusion, it is only right that both those debits 
should appear in the postal acoounta; and until w:e have met those debits 
in addition to our running expenses, we cannot say , that we have made pro- 
fits out of our post offices. It may be that the Government are benefiting 
under another head in that they are getting interest from the Postal De* 
partment on the full block account. But looking at it from the pomt pf 
view of the Department and from the point of view of a commercial con- 
cern, I think it is necessary that both those charges should appear., I 
think I shall probably be in order if I make a reference to the question of 
this block account in connection wdth our debt. It was raised the other 
day in the general discussion and the Honourable the Finance Member 
referred me to page 539 in the large Yellow Book and referred to my criti- 
cisms that we had no balance sheet and that it was not possible to see how 
the debt had been disbursed. He stated that that criticism was not a 
correct one. On page 639 of this large book we are shown a total debt 
figure of 776 crores. Then we are shown deductions being capital debited 
to commercial departments, Bailway s 640 crores, Posts and Tele- 

graphs 17 crores, Irrigation 89 crores, and so on, total 649 crores. Deduct- 
ing that figure of 649 crores, representing capital locked up in commercial 
departments, from the total o;{ 776 crores, we arrive at a figure of 127 crores, 
which is the outstanding debt which has not been sunk in any of those con- 
cerns. A foot-note states that money to the extent of 11 crores (approxi- 
mately) has been spent on New Delhi and 10^ crores on the Bombay De- 
velopment Scheme. That leaves in round figures 112 crores which from 
this statement presumably represents unproductive debt. At any rate 
there is nothing to indicate whether this 112 crores has been sunk in any 
productive work or not. My criticism is that in dealing with this matter 
we are at a loss to know where the balance has gone. It has gone some- 
where. One has also got to remember that a considerable amount of ex^ 
penditure on an asset like Irrigation has taken place in the pp,st and is not 
represented to-day by any of the debt because the debt has been paid off. 
(An Honourable Member.: "'What about Post office expenditure also?'*) 
That remark applies to post offices also. But for the reasons I have just 
given I think post offices ought to be considered separately. In the case 
of a head like Irrigation, however, it would be interesting to know how our 
total irrigation expenditure compares with what the so-called debt on 
Irrigation is to-day, because, although we have paid off part of the debt 
which has been sunk in Irrigation, that does not eliminate the asset; it is 
still there. That is a point which I sought to raise in the general discussion. 

Biwan Bahadur T* Raufacharlar: Sir, I wish to mention to the Honour- 
able Member in* charge that this motion has the entire sympathy of this 
isolafed part of the House and will have its support unless- iome satisfactory- 
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explanation is forthcoming. My Honourable friend, Mr. Bama Aiyangar^ 
h^ suggested four means of saving expenditure in the Post and Telegraph 
Dopartihent. The first method he suggests is to confine new expenditure 
to those things which are absolutely necessary. The second method he 
suggests is to effect economy on the lines suggested by the Eyan Com- 
mittee and the Eetrenchment Committee. The third provision which he 
suggests is that there is an undue provision for depreciation. The fourth 
jinethod which he suggests is that there is an undue provision in the shape 
of interest for the general revenue. Sir, all these suggestions seem to 
fhe to be reasonable and I do not think any person can reasonably object 
to any of these propositions. Sir, I may mention at once the secret — ^if it 
is a secret — which actuates this part of the House and which, I hope, will 
command the sympathy of the other side also, that the time has come 
when we must give some relief to the general population of the country. 
(Non-official Applause.) Sir, I wets one of those who willingly agreed in 
the year 1921 when these new rates were proposed and new taxes were 
imposed. We did so because we then found the finances of the county 
in a confused state, in a depressed state and we wanted to get financial 
equilibrium. Now, Sir, thanks to the Honourable the Finance Member 
and to other circumstances we are in a position to give relief. We have 
given relief to sections only. Now the abolition of the cotton excise duty 
merely gives relief to a few hundreds of shareholders in mills. Sir, the 
provincial contributions go only to benefit the services and probably very 
little of it goes to the development department of the provinces. What 
is the relief we are giving to the people of this country? The three pies 
postcards have been in existence for ever so long. It was a means of 
education, it was a means of spreading knowledge, it was a means of 
educating the people. W’e want to restore it, we are bent 
upon restoring it, and I hope we will do it with the help 
of Government, If Government cannot lend us a helping hand in 
this matter they will be — what shall I say? I will not make use of any 
reprehensible expression — but they will stand condemned at the bar of 
public opinion. The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett no doubt gives an 
emphatic negative. I want the Government of India to reconsider their 
views. I appeal to the Honourable Member in charge. This is a vital 
matter. If the Government is to be popular, then the time has come for 
giving us relief in this direction. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The tax-payers’ interests will not 
permit us to reduce the rate. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar; The tax-payer is going to be benefited 
eventually, but the people of the country who used to post 100 million 
postcards have now ceased to post them. That is rather a serious problem 
which confronts a popular Assembly like this, which I still consider is 
representative of the people. Notwithstanding the weighty remarks of 
the Chair, I consider this House representative of the people, and it is 
up to this House, as representative of the people, to stand for this position. 
I ask for the earnest co-operation of the Honourable Member in charge 
and also the Finance Member, whether he cannot find some means by 
which this popular demand can be complied with. Confine new expenditure 
to what is absolutely necessary* We are going to build new buildings 
perhaps or provide new establishment. I have not gone into details. That 
is a matter that requires examination. (An Honourable Member: ** Leave 
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-because be has not given us any indication in tbat direction. It is a 
ibatt^^^ which requires examination. Md I am sure that the Honourable 
M in charge with the help of the Director Q-eheral of Posts and Jele- 
;g^ will be able to find a way out of this. If Honourable Members will 
look at page 11 of the Post Office Budget they will find under Telegraphs 
and Telephones, actuals of 1924-25, 122*6, whereas we now propose to spend 
162*7. The telephone expenses from the actuals of 1924-25 was 9*55, 
while in 1926-27 we propose to spend 18*05, nearly double, and that within 
the course of 12 months or 16 months. That you should he able to double 
your expenditure in that direction seems to me to call for an explanation. 
Then again your actuals increase from 6*4 to 8*9 for radio expenses, so 
that there are fields for exploration in this direction, explorations with an 
eye to economy, finding funds to meet the popular demand. That being 
the objective in view I hope we shall have the sympathetic attention of 
the Department. We have been helping that Department all these years. 
1 have stood up from time to time to defend that Department when 
attacked, and I feel that the time has come when this Department should 
rise to the occasion and meet the popular demand in this direction. 

Again, Sir, although it is not a motive to be applauded, still I put 
it to the Government. We are here deserted by our own countrymen 
who have said that we are incapable of performing any good. They have 
withdrawn from this Assembly, they have walked out because they say 
we are incompetent to do any good. Are you going to justify that reproach? 
(An Honourable Member: ** Not incompetent, unable.*’) Unable, yes. 
My Honourable friend Mr, Rama Aiyangar has pointed out— though he has 
a crude method of putting it — a way by which this economy can be effected. 

, Employees can wait for the time when they will get more pay. The House 
will remember them. If the offices are so selfish, if the establishments 
.are so selfish that they must have their allowances increased, their house 
rent increased, then they will render themselves very unpopular. Let 
the public have the benefit now. I am sure the income will increase by 
reducing the cost of the postcard. That is to say the postcard revenue 
is bound to. go up and therefore I submit that some means must be found 
by which this expenditure should be reduced by at least 50 lakhs. These 
are the four methods which are open. May I point out as regards the 
interest charges, that there is no obligation that the Post Office should 
contribute to the general revenues; it is not borrowed capital; it is not a 
legal obligation .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Does the Honourable Member want 
Madras to pay it instead? 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: I think Madras will not be sorry. 
Madras will equally benefit by the reduction in the cost of postcards. 
Madras will profit and other provinces will profit, and I do not want it to 
be put on the basis of any provincial advantage if there is going to be a 
surplus to the general revenues although it may be small. Sir, my 
Honourable friend the Finance Member has seen his way to allot 60 dakhs 
all at once for archaeological expenditure .... 

The HonouraMe Sir Badl Blackett: Tliat does not increase our ex- 
penditure. 
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Diwan Batiadur T. Bangachariar; Is that more urgent, or is this relief to 
the people more urgent? The remains have been lying buried for cen- 
turies; there is no urgency in digging beneath the earth. If it waits for 
a century it will not make any difference to this year’s Budget, but this 
makes a difference; this 50 lakhs can be utilised for this purpose. The 
general revenues can wait to be reimbursed this because you have not 
satisfied the demands of the people. There is no urgency to allot that 50 
lakhs, let us take it this year, I hope that with the capable Finance Member 
jwe have we will be in a better position next year when we will be able to 
provide for that so that this recurring expenditure will be saved. Sir, this 
is a mutter which is urgent and insistent. It is a popular demand and I 
appeal to the Government to co-operate with the people s representatives 
here in effecting this needed improvement. I call upon them to accept 
this proposal and* effect this economy in this Department. 

'*‘Diwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Bao: Sir, I only wish to refer to one 
of the four points mentioned by my friend Mr. Bam a Aiy angar, and that is 
the propriety of debiting a sum of 57 lakhs in the coming year for interest. 
Sir, the whole question of the commercialisation of accounts assumed a 
concrete form last year when the accounts were presented to this House. 
In presenting these accounts, the Honourable the Finance Member himself 
said as follows: 

“ It was not until January that various important decisions of principle were 
finally reached both as regards the form of the account itself and the actual method 
of distributing the charges. Final orders are still to be issued in certain cases and 
the statements of estimates prepared represent therefore, on several points, decisions 
which must be regarded as provisional.** 

Sir, in referring to the commercialised accounts last year, I contended, 
and I will contend to-day, that this item of interest on capital is an un- 
justifiable charge and ought not to be debited to the Postal vote. Sir, the 
amount spent on buildings and other works of utility to the Post and Tele- 
graph Department has been spent during the course of 80 or 40 years from 
the revenues of the particular year, and I contend that there is absolutely 
no justification now, after this considerable period of time, to call upon the 
tax-payer of to-day to contribute a sum of Ks. 57,00,000 as interest. . . . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I am not calling upon the tax-payer. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Bao: That is exactly what my tlonour- 
able friend is doing, and the only person who is benefiting by these com- 
mercialised accounts te my Honourable friend Sir Basil Blackett 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Does the Honourable Member think 
I take those 57 lakhs into my own pocket? May I tell him where they go 
to? The greater part of it goes to reduce the Madras contribution. It is 
perfectly apparent and the allegation that it goes into my pocket is absurd. 
It goes quite obviously to reduce the charge on the general tax-payer for 
interest. 

Diwftn Bahadur M, Bamachandra Bao: Sir, the position is absolutely 
clear to every one of us. This amount does not go into the pocket of my 
honourable friend Sir Basil Blackett, or into my pocket, but I tell him 
this is a charge which ought not to be made against the revenues of the 
Posb Office, and to that extent, if thi# amount is deducted and you take the 

^Speedh not coirected by the Honotirable Member. 
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recsipts from ihe Post Office as a separate item, there would be e total 
amount of 57 80 lakhs plus 18 lakhs available, that is, over 75 lakhs, which 
\wuld go tow'ards tlve reduction of the rate on postcards. . . . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Where does the 18 lakhs come 
from ? 

Diwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Bao: 18 is the balance on the credit 
side in the Post Office. I will explain vrhat I meant. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That is a different year. 

Diwan Bahadur M« Bamachandra Bao: If the Honourable Member will 
look at page 70 of his Budget, he will see that there are three heads. The 
Post Office shows a credit of Es. 18,70,000, and the Telegraph, including 
Eadio, shows a net minus balance of Es. 18,95,000, and the Telephone 
shows a minus balance of Es. 9,06,000. That is the net result from th3 
three Departments under this head. My contention last time, and my 
contention to-day, is that in the conditions in which we are situated in 
India, the receipts from the Post Office should be regarded as a separate 
item and that anything that bears on the telegraph rate should be regarded 
entirely as a separate transaction. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: May I just for the sake of clearness 
point out to the Honourable Member that the interest charge to the Post 
(Office is only 7^ lakhs. He is taking what is charged to the Telegraphs in 
arriving at his calculations, 

Diwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Bao: I am talking of the balance net 
profit or loss. Is this the interest item for the Post Office or is it the total 
for Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The total item of the three. The 
Post Office is 7^ lakhs. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Bao: May I ask what is the net result 
of the transaction of the Post Office? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett; Es. 18,70,000. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Ultra: But you have been asking 
that the interest charge should be withdrawn,. Well the bulk of the interest 
charge goes against Telegraphs and Telephones. The bulk of the 57 lakhs 
you have been talking about goes under Telegraphs and Telephones, so you 
are not in any way adding to your argument by bringing in this point. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Bao: My contention is that this 
amount of 57 lakhs is interest on capital which has been spent in previous 
years on postal buildings, telegraph buildings. or any other class of buildings 
which are under the control of this Department, and I contend. Sir, that 
interest on all this capital which ha.s been sunk in all these buildings, whether 
they are for the Post Office or the Telegraphs or anything else, should not 
be draWTi from the receipts of this Department. for 

the construction of these buildings was taken from the ctirrent revenues 6t 
each year during the last 30 years, and the commercialisation of the accounts 
now has resulted in the claim by the Knance Depai^ent, P by 

Sir Basil Blackett, for the sum of 57 lakhs on capital works v^ibh have been 
financed from revenue during all these 30 years. I contend that that is 
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oot a just transaction and a just debit against these buildings. There are 
ether departments which have had their buildings constructed from current 
revenues, but you are not going to charge interest in any way to them. It 
should not be regarded, because of the commercialisation of the accounts, 
that the only analogy for this is the case to which Mr. Cocke has referred. 
This question of what should be the just debit and what should be the 
policy with reference to the claim for interest should be examined by the 
Standing Finance Committee. I suggested last year that these provisional 
conclusions, which the Honotirable Member himself said were provisional, 
should be placed before the Standing Finance Committee, and some reason- 
able adjustment of all these items of debit and credit shown in these com- 
mercialised accounts should be arrived at. I submit nothing of the kind 
was done and we have here a claim for interest of 57 lakhs. . . . ’ . 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Alyer: How will you meet the reduction in the 
general revenues if you take away the 57 lakhs ? 

Diwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Bab: There will not be any reduc- 
tion of general revenues so far as this year is concerned. "V^at my 
Honourable friend Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer says is if this 57 lakhs is not credited 
here to the Finance Department, the Finance Department will be the poorer 
by that amount. That’ is a perfectly correct statement of fact. They will 
have to find the money, but not by levying it from men who have to use 
the Post OfiBce. Probably" they may impose a higher rate of income-tax 
on my friends who are sitting there; I have no objection to that; let them 
do it. I tell you I have not the slightest objection to give effect to any 
proposals of the Finance Department to put up the super-tax on incomes 
above Es. 30,000. By all means find the money in that way, but I ask 
you not to let the poor tax-payer in this country who uses the Post Office- 
pay this 57 lakhs of rupees. 

Sir, I have one oilier argument. It is admitted by all Honourable Mem- 
bers in this House that during the last three years, after these postal rates 
had been increased, the letters that passed through the Post Office and the 
postcards that passed through the Post Office decreased by 100 millions 
and 125 millions respectively. Now I ask you is it not a fact that the 
traffic through the Post Office has gone down by nearly one-sixth? Is that 
a matter for satisfaction? As my Honourable friend by my side (Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah) suggests to me, it is the gravest reflection on the Government that 
they should withdraw, by means of enhanced postal rates, the facilities that 
existed before 1922 or 1923. I think, therefore, that these commercialised 
accounts, whatever may have been their intention, have resulted in keeping 
up all the existing rates by what I may call these unjustifiable credits and 
debits, and I think the Honourable the Finance Member and the Member 
in charge of the Department ought now to endeavour to get rid of this. I 
have no objection, if any amounts are required for the Postal Department 
for the constnictidn of buildings, that you should lend it and charge interest, 
but our complaint is that you pile lip accounts for the last 30 years and 
suddenly Sir Basil Blackett wants 57 lakhs. . ... 

The BoBou^rable Sir Baeil Blackett: I did not introduce this charge for 
interest ; it was long before my time, 

Diwan J|abadur M. Bamachandra Bao; it may be so, but you are the 

successpr who is benefiting by it. That is what’l say. It may be that 
tny Honourable friend is not immediately getting it, but we look to him 
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now as the oidy man who gets this benefit for the general revenues. One 
last word^ Sir. Of course Sir Basil Blackett will eay if you give up this 
you eannot reduce the provincial contributions/ He has used that argument 
very suecessfully for several years for every proposal. ... . 

The Honourable Sir Baeil Blackett: It happens to be universally valid. 

If you use money for one purpose you cannot use it for another. 

♦ ■ 

Biwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Rao: These are ail obvious facts, but 
I am certain I am echoing the feelings of most of us in this House when I 
say that the one tiling which would make the Government popular at the 
present time is a reduction of these rates which the people have borne these 
three or four years; and the fact cannot be gainsaid that the postal traffic 
has contracted to the extent of one-fifth, a fact- which cannot be ignored by 
the Government, whatever may be their difficulties. There must be a way 
of putfing back the traffic to the state in which it was before 1922-1928. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

The Honourable Sir Bbupendra Nath Sfitra: Sir, we have listened to 
a most interesting and discussive debate. It beg'an with my Honour- 
able friend Mr. Bama Aiyangar placing before us a series of figures and 
a specific cut of 50 lakhs in this particular Demand with which I am 
really concenied. The debate veered round to the question of the reduc- 
tion of postal rates, etc., which might have more profitably come at a 
later stage. {Crie& of ‘‘No, no,**) Still it has revealed the object why 
this particular cut was proposed by my Honourable friend Mr. Bama 
Aiyangar. 

I shall first deal with my Honourable friend Mr. Bama Aiyangar; 
and at the outset I would rather like to warn this House to take his 
oalculations with a certain amount of caution. I know that the other day, 
when I was dealing with the question of the reduction of postal rates, 
Mr. Bama Aiyangar levelled against me a definite charge that my state- 
ments were not very accurate. Well? I shall ask the House to permit 
me to regale it with some instances of the accuracy of Mr. Bama Aiyangar 's 
figures. 

IC&ulvi Kabatnxnad Takub: Two wrongs do not make a right. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: It does not matter, t 
shall come back later on to the figures which he placed before us on the 
present occasion. He has always got an idea — ^I do not know how h^ got 
it — ^that in the Postal and Telegraph Department we have not given full 
effect to the Inchcape Committee's recommendations. In Ks speech on 
the 2nd February, 1926, he said that we had not given effect to 1 crore of 
the Inchcape Committee 's recommendations, and that since then tjie 03 ^- 
penditure of the Posts and Telegraph. Department had gone up according 
to him by another crore and 69 lakhs. One would have thought that, 
therefore, our misdeeds were responsibie for sOru'ething like Bs. 2,69, 00, 000; 
but in adding the figures he dropped a crore. He apparently is in the " 
habit of carrying crores in his pocket, an accusation which has hitherto 
been leyelled fay Honourable Members opposite against m^ 
colleague to my left (Sir Basil Blackett). However, later on he sai^l we 
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had not giv^B affect to 60 lakhs of the Inchcape Oopanxittee’s out. Well 
I shall try to prove to the House — we have already in statements placed 
before this House on previous occasions tried to bring out the fact — ^that 
we have given effect in the aggregate to the total cut recommended by 
the Inchcape Committee, and 1 shall give the House now some further 
figures in this connection. 1 shall simply give the figures in the aggre- 
gate, as I have no intention of wasting the time of the House. 

The Inchcape Committee recommended that the budget estimate of 
expenditure of the Indian Postal and Telegraph Department for 1923-1924 
should be fixed at Bs. 882 lakhs. I understand that according to the 
method now followed for exhibiting in the accounts the expenditure of 
this Department, this figure of 882 lakhs was distributed among the 
various heads in the following manner; Working expenses chargeable to 
revenue, 843 lakhs; Interest on debt, 66 lakhs (the item was there when 
the Inchcape Committee wrote its Beport); in Capital expenditure charge- 
able to revenue, minus 27 lakhs; the minus figure under this last-napiod 
head being due to consumption of store»s held in stock which the Inchcape 
Committee wanted to be reduced. The item with which we are concerned 
in dealing with questions of economy is the first item of 843 lakhs. As 
a matter of fact the expenditure in 1923-24 on working expenses amounted 
to 8:11 lakhs, exclusive of two items which the Department was not 
charged with before 1923-24 and which did not accordingly enter into the 
Inchcape Committee’s calculations. These two items were one of 32 
lakhs for pensionary charges and another of 32 lakhs for overhead charges 
on Stamps held in depots. The budget figure for Working Expenses of 
1926-27 has been taken at 10,18 lakhs, but this figure includes 50 lakhs 
for pensionary charges, 33 lakhs for payment to Depreciation Fund, 10 
lakhs of expenditure which used to be covered by railway passes which 
have now been withdrawn by the Bail ways, and 7 lakhs of extra expendi- 
ture on the provision of postcards and stamps. Further this figure of 
10,18 lakhs takes into account a credit of 26 lakhs for services rendered 
by the Posts and Telegraph Department for non-postal transactions like 
Savings Banks, Cash Certificates, etc. The figure of 841 lakhs for 1923-24 
which was obtained after giving effect to the Inchcape Cbmmittee 
recommendations has thus risen in the Budget of 1926-27 to 946 lakhs — a 
rise of 105 lakhs. This is the position, if we compare like with like. 

Now, Sir, we must turn to the revenue side of the picture. The 
revenue of the Department in 1923-24 amounted to 990 lakhs after playing 
19 lakhs to Provincial Governments as their share of the revenue from 
the sale of unified postal and revenue stamps. I have a recollection that 
in his speech on retrenchment Mr. Kama Aiyangar said that the Inchcape 
Committee, when they proposed their cuts, were working on the higher 
revenue of 1922-23. I must say, Sir, that that is an inaccurate statement 
-and I invite attention to paragraph 10 at page 95 of the Inchcape Com- 
mittee's Eeporfc. 

The revenue of the Department in the Budget for 1926-27 has been taken 
at 10,65 lakhs after providing for a payment to Provincial Governments of 
47 lajrhs. The othef day I explained to the House the reason why this 
payment to Provincial Governments has increased. 

ICr. JLiyaugar ; May I just draw the attention of the Honour- 

^e^Member to p€^e 91----estimate of 
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Sir Bhupendra Nath Ultra: The Honourable Memh^ 
never read these figures correctly. The Inchoape Committee began 
undoubtedly with the budget estimate for 1922-28, but they said this— I 
am afraid I shall have to read out the passage. This is in connection with 
their cut in salaries: 

The Director General has agreed that the provision for salaries should be reduced 
by B.S. 3,67,800 but has estimated for a decrease in revenue which means a decrease 
in work. We consider this is inadequate ” 

and therefore they went on to recommend a larger cut in salaries. 

Mr. E. Bama Aiyangar: May I point out that they took the receipts at 
10,19 lakhs but the Director General said that he had already cut out 
from the unnecessary provision he had made. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: My Honourable friend 
.will not understand the position. They began undoubtedly with the budget 
estimate for 1922-23, that is, 10,19 lakhs. Then they say, we have heard 
from the Director General that the revenue will go down, therefore we 
make a larger cub in the expenditure than we should otherwise have 
done. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: But why has this cut not been made? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The Budget for 1926-27 
.over tile actuals for 1923-24 does amount to 108 lakhs, which is exactly 
the same as the growth in expenditure. I am explaining the position. 

- One of Mr. Eama Aiyangar ’s arguments is that we have not given effect to 
the Inclicape Committee’s recommendations. I am first trying to prove 
that we have given effect to the aggregate out recommended by that com- 
mittee and that the provision we are making in the Budget for 1926-27 is 
no higher than wdiat now require. I am now dealing witli his general 
cut for retrenchment. I shall deal with interest tind depreciation very 
soon. The real growth in expenditure between 1926-27 and 1923-24 has 
thus been about the same as the true rise in revenue. The results is what 
might be expected on economic considerations. The scale of charges now 
levied by the department for the services rendered by it may generally 
be about double the pre-w^'a!’ rate but the cost of the services has also 
risen to about the same extent. We have no doubt still got the same token 
pice and token anna; but measured in terms of commodities, that token 
pice and token anna do not go so far as they used to go before the war. 
The force of this observation is apparent in our every day transactions. 
What reason have we then to expect that things should be different in 
regard to services for which the Indian Post office and Tel^aph Depart- 
ment caters? . Mr. Eama Aiyangar then proceeded to compare the Demand 
for 1926-27 with the revised estimate for 19,25-26 and bo said that the 
Demand for 1926-27 exceeded the revised estimate by about 70 lakhs. jCe 
was generous enough to offer out of that, 20 lakhs to enable us to meet 
certain graevances of subordinate employees, and he asked us to make a 
cut of the balance of 60 lakhs. Now, Sir, it was pointed but a little 
while ago to Mr. Bama Aiyangar that he had overlooked the explanationB 
given in the Financial Secretary’s Explanatory Memorandtam drawing 
attention to two special items; firstly, there is IS lakhs for the cost of 
postcards, stamps, etc., and secondly, there is an item 6f "10 which, 

m I have already mentioned, is the additibnal expenditure aiising Out of 
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Ae \>^ithdrawal of free railway passes from the Indi^ Post and Telegraph 
Department. But apart from that, Sir, does not the revenue of the 
Department show an increase in the two years? Tftie revised estimate 
of revenue for 1925-26 is 10,23,47,000. The budget estimate for 1926-27 
is 10,64, 65, 0(X), a rise of 41 lakhs. Does Mr. Eama Aiyangar or any of 
my Honourable friends opposite hope that this extra revenue will be 
earned without our having to incur an almost equivalent expenditure on 
the establishment required for the purpose? 

Diwan Bsdiadur T. Bangachariar: What proportion of the extra revenue 
will you allot for extra establishment? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Nearly the whole of it 
will be required for extra establishment. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: Why should it? The same telegraph 
peons and postal peons deliver the telegrams and letters. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I am simply surprised 
at the statement that the same staff will be able to deal with this additional 
volmne of traffic. 1 have already said that the cost of the services is 
no less thsin the amount charged in regard to the services and I men- 
tioned the other day that I could not be a party to overworking the staff. 
I think Mr. Joshi when he gets up will have something to say in this 
connection. To avoid over- working, in the Budget for 1926-27 we have 
had to make certain provisions to permit of the grant of leave to postmen, 
etc. 


Sardar V. N. Mutalik: Does the Honourable Member mean to say 
that every increase in traffic will only be proportionate to the actual 
expenditure ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I am not in a position to 
make any dehnite statement on that point, because circumstances in 
different parts of the country vary. For example, if we open a new post 
office, — and there is a general demand for. the increase of postal facilities 
in rural areas, — the cost of that office at the start will be much heavier 
than the immediate receipt; but probably in a big town like Calcutta when 
there is an increase in the volume of traffic, it may not be necessary for us 
to employ additional establishment costing precisely the same as the 
additional revenue brought in by the extra traffic. But generally 
speaking . . . . . 

Sardar V. N. Mutalik: ’Vi^at about overhead charges? 

Tha Honouritble Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The overhead charges are 
relatively small. Time after time in this House, Sir Geoffrey Clarke has 
pointed out the smallness of the supervising and administrative establish- 
ments which the Department has employed and there is no question of 
adding to theni until and unless the need is clearly established. But it is 
the subordinate staff, the people who will have to sort the letters, carry 
them from one place to another, re-sort them probably ten times over 
again and then deliver them*— ^it is those that really cost money. 

> (At this stage Mr, K. Ahmed rose to make an internipt^^ 
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llr^ : The Honourable Member to whom the question is adU 

dUreesed during the Rebate will resume Ms seat if he desires to give #ay; 

(At this stage Mr. W. M. Hussanally made an interruption,) 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: If the Honourable Mem- 
ber (Mr. Hussimally) who has just interrupted me meant to ask whether 
we cut down establishments when the traffic goes down, I say we do. I£ 
the Honourable Member wants me to go into some statistics on this sub- 
ject 1 shall do so readily. 1 shall not go into much detail but I shall give 
the total figures. (Some Honourable Members: “W.e do nofwant them.*’) 

Sir Bari Singh Oour: Explain why this cut should not be made. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: As regards Mr. Boma 
Aiyangar's first argument, namely, on grounds of general retrenchment, 
I have already explained that there is nothing in it. I require all the 
money that 1 have demanded for Working Expenses to meet the ordinary 
tralfic of the department. I come next to Mr. Bama Aiyangar’s second 
point, that is the Byan Committee's Beport. (Aii Honourable Member: 
“ Why should not this cut be made?”) Because I require the whole of the 
money to meet the traffic of the Department, to run the Department effi- 
ciently, to carry letters and postcards wMch my friends opposite want to 
be delivered punctually find in regard to which, if there is any delay or 
non-receipt, I shall be heckled very badly later on. It is for this reason 
that I want the whole of that money. If my friends opposite do not 
want me to say anything in regard to Mr. Bama Aiyangar’s criticisms 
connected with the By an Committee’s Beport I shall be quite content 
not to do so; otherwise, I shall be obliged iithey will allow me to proceed. 
I shair first deal with the items given in the Byan Committee’s Beport, 
paragraph 170, which mount up to a total of 21 lakhs in all. Now, what 
is the nature of these reductions? The first important suggestion they make 
is to substitute a cheaper class of Eailway Mail Service sorters. Does my 
friend Mr, Bama Aiyangar or does anybody on the opposite side of the 
House want me, even if it be possible administratively, 'to get rid of the 
present Bailway Mail Service sorters and replace them by men on lower 
rates of pay? If such a measure can be introduced it can only 
be introduced very gradually, and so Mr. Bama Aiyangar ’s. 
Hs. 7,70,000 are not immediately available. The same remark 
applies to the second item, “ revision of the ratio of general to station 
service telegraphists I come to the next item, “ substitution of clerical 
for telegraph staff for the execution of certain duties The same remark 
applies here also. I am not yet prepared to say that those measures 
can wholly be introduced. They are receiving our most careful considera- 
tion. But even if it is feasible to introduce them, you will not get any 
saving from those items in the next year or the following year. You may get 
something in the year after that. In fact, if you try to force these retrench^ 
ments, you will send a number of people on to the pension establishment, 
and apart from the misery created thereby the pension charges will go 
up enormously, and instead of there being any real economy it will meait 
extra, expenditure. . / ; 

I shall next turn to the subsidiary items referred to in para- 
graph 171, A^bout the cadre of Superintendents df Bdst Offices, 
it may interest Mr. Kama Aiyangar to ln\ow tKat.we are npt increasing 
the strength of Superintendents of Post Offices. We have^^^ h^ 
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them in the last 5 years, though the numb^ of poat offices gone up con- 
Bi4eX:^Aly ; rura^ areas have been developed from a postal poiiit of view and 
post offices have been opened. And the only way we can give effect to that 
recommendation — -at least this is my provisional view — ^is by not adding 
to the strength, as it is impossible to reduce the strength. This was a 
point which Sir Geoffrey Clarke dealt with very fully on the floor of this 
House last year. Now we come to the next two items, the further re- 
placement of departmeiital telegraph offices by combined offices and re- 
vision of staff on the basis of a more reasonable standard of output by tele- 
graphists''. Here the remark I have already made in regard to the items 
in paragraph 170 also applies; that is, you cannot get any immediate saving. 
The last item is : 

a revision of the conditions which at present make for an excessive absenteeism, 
as a result of which the department bears heavy charges for staff who produce no 
results 

Now, Sir, if you want to look at the other side of the picture, I would ask 
you to read the Eeport of another Commit^e, namely, the Postal Com- 
mittee of 1920. {An Honourable Member: ‘*It is an ancient document.") 
Well, the remarks contained in it are true at the present day, and I am 
pretty certain they will appeal to my friend Mr. Joshi, whom I cannot 
find in the House at the present moment. (Laughter.) The passage I 
am quoting refers to their proposals for increasing the leave reserve, and 
they say: 

“ It may be argued as against the proposal that casual leave, not being a recognized 
form of leave, cannot be taken into account in calculating a leave reserve. This is 
sound enough in the case of an ordinary Government office where arrangements can 
be and are made to carry on the work of a casual leave absentee, and where as 
often as not no harm ensues even if for a day or two an absentee’s work is left over 
to be done on his return. But it will not work in a post- office where an absentee must 
be replaced, the only alternative being, in a orie-man office, to’ close the office, and, 
in a larger office, to shut down one line of’ business — registration, money order, savings 
bank, etc., as the case may be. As this alternative is obviously out of the question 
Eiere will, if the reserve we recommend is not sanctioned, be no course open to the 
Department but either to refuse leave, in which case the concession of 20 days' casual 
leave which has recently been sanctioned will remain as it is— a hollow mockery--or 
to continue the system of employing unpaid probationers . , . ^ 

and it goes on like that. The Committee recommended a leave reserve 
of 20 per cent. The leave reserve that Government sanctioned at the 
time was 17 per cent. That being bo, where is the room for the excessive 
absenteeism and how do you expect to get savings of lakhs from that 
source ? 


Now, Sir, I think I have pointed out at least to the best of my ability 
that there is no chance of getting any economv or securing anv cut in 
the Demand for Working Expenses. It will be impossible to run' the De- 
partment if a smaller sum of money is allotted for the purpose. It mav of 
course be run, but certainly not efficiently, and to use an expression which 
I used the other day, by sweating the staff. Well, I am afraid I cannot 
support that idea. 


Now, Sir, I shall deal with my friend Mr. Rama Aivangar’s next point 
namely, in regard to the interest charge. Mr. Rama Aiyamrar would Uke 
to take off sornethmg from the interest charge. Now, Sir, there seems to 
be an impression at least among some Members that last year the Gov- 
ernment quietly put in this interest charge. As a matter of fact it has 
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befesa %ere from 1921-22. It was looked into by the Inohoape Commi^Oe. 
that Committee said in regard to lie charge was this : 

We are informed by the Director General that sufficient allowance has not been* 
made for depreciation in arriving at the capital expenditure on which interest should’ 
be charged as part of the working expenses of the Departments* * 

We accepted that suggestion and the capital on which we are now cbargingl 
interest to the Department is the depreciated value of the block and not 
the original value. The charge has been passed by this House for a num- 
ber of yem. The charge was first passed in 1921 and now we are told that 
it is undesirable to make this charge. It was admitted by my frielid. 
Mr. Mutalik that so far as the general tax-payer is concerned it is imma- 
terial whether you make the charge or do not make it. If you do not make 
the charge here, the interest charge under some other head will be c6n- 
giderably increased, and therefore the money available for the relief of 
the tax-payer in one form or another remains the same. There is n6 change^ 
in the total sum. 

Sardar V. N. Mutalik: We are not concerned with that. I have made, 
it quite clear, we are concerned with the postal rates. 

The Honourable Six Bhupendra Nath Mitra: It does not matter. In 
fact I have first dealt with the result to the tax-payer as a whole. I shall 
next deal with the question of propriety. As I have already said, the 
Inehcape Committee blessed the system which we are now adopting, and 
I* should have thought that that itself would have been sufiicient for my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Kama Aiyangar, for the Inehcape Committee's. 
Beport is, I should not say his Bible, but his Veda. We are simply follow- 
ing their recommendation in the matter. But apart from the views of the 
Inehcape Committee, is it wrong to make the charge? Mr. Eama 
Aiyangar talked about the one per cent, charge on Bailway s. But he 
forgot that before the one per cent, charge is made, Bailways are made to 
pay the full interest on capital. He does not understand the position. 
That one per cent, is the contribution of the Bailway s to the general 
revenues. Here there is no question of a contribution to general revenues. 
If he had at all examined the Finance and Bevenue Accounts and docu- 
ments of that sort, carefully 

Mr. K. C* Neogy: Do you regard the Postal Department as a revenue- 
earning Department? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: We do not. That is the 
reason why the one per cent, charge is not made. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: There is no analogy between the Bailways and the 
Postal Department. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I was dealing with 
Mr. Eama Aiyangar and pointing out the inaccuracy of the statement made 
by him, because he told this House that in the case of Bailways, for 
similar expenditure we charge only one per cent. We do not charge one 
per cent. "We make the full interest charge plus one per cent., and that 
is an absolutely correct fact. Now I shall return to the question, why are 
we charging interest to the Indian Postal and Telegraph Department. I 



think I said on a previous occasion that our policy iix regard to the Bepart-^ 
memt is this— it has been mentioned several times in this House and has 
never been chailenged by this House~our policy is that this Department 
should pay its way. We do not want any revenue from it, but it should 
pay its way. That is, the tax-payer must pay for the conveyance of his 
letters and telegrcuns by the fees which are charged for the services. Now 
to find out what the cost :.S ..... . 

Sir Hari Sin^ Gout: Why should the writer of a letter pay for another" 
man’s telegram? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Natb. Mitra: 1 shall come to that pretty 
soon. 1 am for the present dealing with the policy. To find out what 
the cost of the services is, you have got to allow for that interest charge. 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Cocke, was perfectly correct there. Let us 
assume that Government had hfimded over this business to a private carry- 
ing agency and said, Here is this business, you take it over and find out 
what the cost of the services is and you charge the public accordingly.'’ 
They would then have charged proper fees for the services rendered, and 
for that purpose they would have treated as working expenses the interest to 
be paid on capital, — the amount which they would have to pay to Govern- 
ment for the handing over of the concern to them by Government. So, 
from the theoretical point of view, it is a perfectly correct proposition to’^ 
charge interest to the Department. 

Now my Honourable friend, Sir H^ri Singh Gour, referred to the other 
matter, that is, w'hy should Telegraphs pay for the conveyance of letters 
by the Post Office ? I think my friend, Diwan Bahadur Eamachandra Eao, 
was on the same track, too, and I had to stop him by referring him to a 
particular matter 


Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal; Was ho after the private carrying agency? 


Sir Hari Singh Gour: My question was just the other way. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Kath Mitra: Yes, it was. I am dis- 
cussing it in relation to the interest charge though it is covered by a 
separate motion on the paper. The point is this. In arriving at a deficit 
of Es. 18,95,000 on the telegraph side, the charge for interest on capital 
outlay is Es. 41,86,000. So even if this proposition were acceptable to us, 
the. Post Office would not benefit. It is the Telegraph Department ivliidx 
would benefit most, and even if L am to treat them in separate compart- 
ments as he wants — 1 see my Honourable friend now shakes his head 

there should be a reduction in the telegraph and not in the postal rate. 


I shall now deal with the last point of my Honourable friend, Mr. Rama 
Aiyangar, which is this : He referred to depreciation. I think he wanted 
to reduce the demand for the depreciation of wasting assets to 25 lakhs by 
a lump cut. I am sorry I do not follow him fully as to the reason for this 
reduction. But I can tell him this, that the normal lives of the various 
articles comprising the assets of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment were worked out very carefully in consultation between the Engineer, 
who ought to know something of his job, and the Accountant General, and 
1 am pretty certain that the latter would not have allowed any hypotheti- 
cal assumption to pass unchallenged. I find that in the case of coppei 
and bronze wire the normal life is taken at 86, and iix the case of ^rial 
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>«&ble ft is taken at 15. These were the lives which were assessed 011 the 
advice of the and the Accounts Officer ; add I may also say this 

that in making their calculations they had before them the report of a 
similar oalculation made in England also by an Engineer and an Aceoimts 
Officer. Having got these normal lives, the rest was a matter of calcula- 
tion ; and if you want to make adequate provision for the depreciation of 
ypnr wasting assets, no reduction in the demand is possible. 

Mr. S. Bama Aiyangar: How many years' wastage had been deducted? 

Jbe Honom Sir Bhupandra Natii Mitira: I think I have now done 
with my friend, Mr. Kama Aiyangar (Hear, hear). Now, Sir, I shall turn to 
the remarks made by my friend, Mr. Eangachariar. To the extent that 
those remarks refer to the four items under which Mr. Eama Aiyangar 
wanted savings, I hope I have disposed of them. My friend also referred 
to the fact that if we reduced the postal rates, the traffic would go up.. 
I said the other day that the traffic would certainly go up, but the expendi- 
ture would go up too, and our general impression is that the expenditure 
will go up in the same proportion. The House were not willing to have 
the figures which I wanted to give 4hem showing how the increase in staff 
in recent years compared with the increase in traffic ; but if they had 
listened to the figures, they would have found that the increase in staff 
has not kept pace with the increase in the traffic, and as it is we hear 
complaints from the staff in various directions. 

Mr. Eangachariar incidentally referred to the Archieological Fund. Well 
I am not sure whether I am trespassing on the domains of my Honourable 
colleague to my left, but Mr. Eangachariar overlooked the fact that the 
50 lakiis which it is proposed to hand over to the Archreological Fund m 
the current year is a non-recurring item. It would give us a recurring 
sum of something like lakhs, which of course will be of no use for the 
purpose of reducing the postal rates. 

Sir, 1 think I have dealt with all the relevant points which were brought 
forward, and T hope I have proved to the satisfaction of the House that 
it is not possible to make any reduction in the working expenses. (Cries 
of " No, no".) Well, if they say " no ", I know that there are other 
interests involved. 

Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju (Ganjum ct/w Vizagapatam : Non-Muham- 
madan Eural) : Sir, I do not propose to take much time, but the most 
eloquent and elucidating speech of Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra in meeting 
the arguments of Mr. Eama Aiyangar made confusion worse confounded. 
Evidently Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra has not read the recommendations 
of the Evan Committee, because if he has read them, he would not have 
made such a statement about absenteeism. In paragraph 146 of that Com- 
mittee's Eeport after recommending that Es. 10,84,000 per annum can be 
saved for the pay of the permanent establishment, they state it would be 
preposterous if they stiggested that it should be fixed at 17 or 20 or any 
other comparable percentage of the staff at work. What we are all ad’^ocat- 
ing is that we want a lump reduction of 50 lakhs in oirder to Help us to 
reduce the rates on postcards. That is our aim and our object. In order 
to achieve that end, variouk methods are suggested. It is stated by Mr. 
<3obke that we must treat this as a commercial department After all the 



State is being benefited partly by the Post Offic^e and nw^tly by the Tele- 
graph Department. No State can run its maehi^^ their help. 

Is it not necessary for the general taxpayer to contribute towards this ob- 
ject? $ou cannot say that m any country the Telegrfi^h Department pays. 
You must subsidise it. Why should you, . for that purpose, take any 
amount from the. Post Office? It is true that for a long time we were not 
charging any interest. During the last 30 years we made a large profit as 
(ffiown from the yea^ 1900 to T920* lu 1919-20 the income was 
Rs. 59,96,811, the charges Bs. 47,26,300 and the profit Bs. 12,71,611. It 
is true that in these accounts non-effective charges like pensions, rent of 
buildings, etc., are not included or charged to other Departments such as 
the Public Works Department. It is equally true that, according to the 
recommendations of the Byan Ccwnmittee, several improvements can be 
effected. They have pointed out in paragraph 146 that an immediate sav- 
ing of Bs. 10,84,000 could be effected, and they point out on page 67 how 
other recommendations could be adopted, effecting a saving of Bs. 21 lakhs. 
Besides that^ they suggest other economies that could be effected. If 
experts like these three gentlemen, who have prepared this account, cannot 
be supported by the Government who appointed them, and if by the speech 
of Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra we are to take it that these experts are alto- 
gether wrong, I must say that there seems to be something rotten. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Math Mitra: I never said they are alto- 
gether wrong. I said it will take time to secure the savings. 

Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju: I wish to bring to the notice of Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra that in the Administration Beport itself they have pointed out 
that this Committee have made 14 recommendations. They say : 

“ Besides several minor suggestions, the following were the recommendations.” 

It is said that they are receiving consideration. Since February, 1925, they 
have been receiving consideration up to now. When a Committee appoint- 
ed by the Government says that economies can be effected to the extent of 
Bs. 30 to 40 lakhs, and if you have not done anything till now, is it fair 
on the part of the Government to say “ though we have got the recom- 
mendations, we are still considering them ”? In the next para- 
graph of their Beport, Sir, you will find that they accept 
the Lee recommendations without delay. In the speech of Sir Basil 
Blackett, ho himself pointed out, with reference to the postal charges, that 
they have increased by 10 lakhs on account of the decision of the Bailway 
Department to withdraw the concessions of free railway passes to 
employees. They have enjoyed this concession for these 30 years. Why 
should they be deprived of it now? If the Government are interested, the 
other Departments must contribute as well. Why shoiild this concession 
be charged against the Postal Department at all? Thus you have added 
10 lakhs. You further state that 19 lakhs were added for increased emolu- 
ments. Evidently it must be for the Lee Commission recommendations. 
You have added 15 lakhs this year for increased benefits for postal em- 
ployees. We know the grievances of the postal officials. In the Finance 
Committee we have givep support to an increase of 16 lakhs. Even Mr. 
Bama Alyangaf dbes not ask that the increase to postal officials should 
not be given. They must have a living wage. When you have increased 
t^ces to ifcc ettefit of 60 toauaBy, i^ould you 

P I to the extent of half A la^? 

If; do iiot that, either you ai*6 incapable of 
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eeoBOimimg expenditure c^ you do not want to do anjdjhing to help tiae 
people. Do you want to reduce the salt tax? Do you want to reduce any- 
thing? If you are not prepcwped to d:o any other thing, why not do even 
thifii, which will give relief to every poor man? *I3iere is only one more argu- 
ment. Do you know even in this year, 1823-24 and 1924-^, half a tnilUon 
less of postcards were sold in India, and if you take it froni the time yon 
increased the rate, the total loss is 100 million cards. But even this year, 
there is reduction. What does that mean? Does It not mean that 
100 million correspondents have stopped using postcards? Is 
it fair for a poor country like India that you should keep the postage at 
this heavy rate? We know that Sir Basil Blackett from the very begin- 
ning has been very much against giving any concession in this matter, 
because he does not want to give a concession to the people. Ihis is not 
the first time. Whenever he has stood against it, next year he has admit- 
ted his mistake, though not openly. In the matter of the salt duty, he 
fought against us, but next year he reduced it. Similarly, I expect if he 
does not agree to our suggestion now, at least next year he will agree to 
it. (Some HonourahW Members: “This year/') Even the trafiBo is not 
bearing, because the sale of cards is going down. Even postcards are going 
down. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Going up. 

Hr. B. Venkatapatiraju : I have the figures now. I do not know where 
he has got his figures from. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It is going up year by year since 
1923. 

Mr. B. Venkatapatira|u: We are only confining oiirselvee to postcards. 
I have got the figures. IVoin 640 in the past years, it has come to 550 at 
present. Therefore it is 100 millions less this year. 

The fiooouralde Sir Badl Blackett; Go back to 1922-23. 

Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju: We have got it, showing how it has gone down 
to 550 millions. 

The Hoaourable Sir Baisdl Blackett: It is going up every year since 
1^2-23. 

Mr. B. Veakatapatoain: It has gone up by 5 millions after going down 
by 150 millions. Do you think it is satisfactory and that you can say that 
it is going up year after year? Taking the revenue also, from the purchase 
of internal postcards as well as half anna stamps, you will find reduction in 
1922-23 and 1924-25. HoW do you account for that? I shall give the 
figures. , 

^e Hooourshie Sir Bhup«adia Nath Mitra: We know the figtires. 

M^. B. y«ttkatapatlralu; If you know the figures, you ihust admit my 
conteni^OE. 

TIm fionosn^e Sir Bhnpendr^ Nath Mltza : You said it te gc^ down 

year 'after 'yeatf. ■ ^ 

Mf , Bv Vshkafapattraltt ; Yes. In 1928-24 the sale hf‘ iiilshd 'sinae post^ 
cards; ww 2il mfllipsJS ; itt 1924-25,. 206 milHotta. ’ K 

^ess- In regard to hall Slhna adh^ve stamps, thfe- ssle was 1<W jn 
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1923-24 and 97 mUlions in 1924-25. Is it not less? It is lass by 11 millions. 
After taking 10 millions: increase in donble cards and providing for that, 
there is still 7 millm postcards less. 

The ScmoiixaVle Sir Bhupendra Hath Hitra: The Hononrshle Member 
is mixing up his figures. 

Mr. B. yenkatapatiraju : Therefore, I submit that it is high time, in 
spite of the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett s strong remarks in his budget 
epeeoh, that you should bend a little and agree to show some concession to 
the people who are over-burdened by taxation in a hundred and one ways. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 think it is time we came to the 
question that is before us — can we make a cut of 50 lakhs in the Post 
Office expenditure this year? {Several Honourable Members: “Yes.”) 
It has been perfectly clearly proved that it cannot be done by retrenchments 
or special economies. It has been perfectly clefirly proved that whatever 
economies will result from the application of the Ryan Committee's Report, 
which I hope will be applied and will cause some economies, we cannot hope 
for anything much from that in the year 1926-27. It has also been proved 
quite clearly by Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra that we cannot reduce the charge 
ior (lepreciation if we are to keep our block value up to the standard. It 
has been shown quite clearly that the charge for interest is justifiable on 
any system of commercial accounting, but it is suggested that we should 
not charge it. Very w^ell. There is no kind of reason why you should not 
charge it, but it is suggested that you should not charge it. It has been 
pointed out that if you do not charge it, it simply means an increase in the 
charge of debt under the head of Interest. It does not increase or decrease 
the general surplus for 1926-27. It alters the figures of the Post Office 
quite unjustifiably and it is used therefore as an argument for reducing 
postal rates. Mr. Ramachandra Rao put his finger on it when he said that 
if you want the postal rates to be reduced, you must tax somebody else. 
Mr. Ramachandra Rao suggested — ^put up Income-tax. You cannot do it 
without putting up taxation in some form or another. 

Biwan B2JLadur M. Ramachandrai Bao: I did not say that. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It will be within the recollection 
of the House that Mr. Ramachandra Rao suggested that Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer's or Mr. Rangachariar's income-tax should be increased in order to 
pay for the reduction of postal rates. You cannot find 67 lakhs irom no- 
where. It must be found from somewhere. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Rangacharlar: Prom the surplus. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Pinally, it is suggested that it 
should be found from the surplus. How can you find it from the surplus, 
which is only 180 lakhs, from which 125 iakhs is required towards the 
reduction of provincial contributions? Now, I say there is no justification 
whatsoever for running the Post Office— I leave out the Telegraph Office for 
a moment^-at a loss. It is quite unjustifiable to run the Post Office at a 
loss The worst thing that you could do in the interests of the couniry and 
in the interests of the tax-payers taken as a whole in the country at the 
present moment would be tp emibark on a policy of subsidising the carriage 
of letters and postcards at the expense of the tax-payer. Of course there 
will be an increase of traffic. But for sunh an increase you would iimme- 
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diately have to pay a very much larger subsidy because, as Mr. Sim 
pointed out the other day, it is like the Irishmaai who said that he could 
make any amount of profit by selling oranges at a loss if he only sold enough 
of them. That is what the House is proposing to-day. It is not possible 
to make this cut of 50 lakhs because if you make it you cannot carry your 
traffic which we estimate we shall be required to carry. Either you must 
not carry the traffic or you must incur this expenditure. So far as this cut 
is concerned it is perfectly obvious that you cannot make it on any basis 
that has any relation to facts. I know the House is very anxious, if it 
only could do so, to reduce postal rjates. I tell the House perfectly plainly 
that the idea that you can ever reduce postage to the rates at which it 
stood before the war unless there is some very big change in general prices 
is one which wo ought to give up at once, because in hoping for it we are 
crying for the moon. You cannot reduce postal rates to those figures unless 
you are prepared to charge the tax-payer year by year an increasing sum 
in order to carry the mails. (Some Honourable Members : "Make some 
reduction.") 

Diwan Bahadur T, Bangachariar: Make a reduction only in postcards. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Postcards are probably the last 
thing the rates for which can be reduced. If you do so, you would cut the 
letter traffic more than ever. If you are going to reduce it further, you are 
going to carry it at an increasing loss. I know the House attaches very 
great importance to this. Mr. Eanjgachariar appealed to the Government 
for co-operation and said that the Government should do something for the 
good of the country. Is it for the good of the country to increase the 
country s taxation? You cannot reduce your postal rates unless you are 
prepared in some form or another to increase the taxation of the country. 
How can wo do it except by charging the tax-payer something in order to 
carry your letters and postcards cheaper? I say that that is very objection- 
able. The House has the issue perfectly clearly before it. It is very 
anxious to do something popular. That is the very worst motive by which 
any representative Assembly can be carried away when it is considering 
a financial subject. 


Mr. President : The question is : 


»duoed*by m* ?. "h. Department be 


The Assembly divided : 

Abul Kasem, Maulvi. 

Ahmad Ali Khan, Mr. 

Ahmed, Mr. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. K. Hama. 
Alimuzzaman Qiowdhry, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Ariff, Mr. Yacoob 0. 

Pas, Mr. B. 

Dumas^a, Mr. N. M. 

Ghaaanfar Ali Khan, Baja. 

Ghose, Mir, S. 0. 

Ghnlam Abbas, Sayyad. 

Ghttlam B^*, Khan Bahadur. 
Gour, Sit Hari Singh. 

HussanalHr, Khan Bahadur W. M. 
iTeelani, Haji S. A. K, 


Jinnah, Mr. M. A. 

Lohokare, Dr. K. G. 

Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur, 
Mr. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 
Mubaminad Ismail, Khan Bahadur 
Saiyia. 

Mutalik, Sardar V. N. 

Neogv, Mr. K. 0. 

Pal, Mr. Bipin Chandra. 

Bamachaxidra Bao, Diwan Behadur M. 
Bangachariar, Biwan Bahadur T. 

”adiq Hasan, Mr. S. 

Venkatapat'iraju, Mr. B. 

Yakub, Mauli^ Mi^ammadL 







Qaiyum, b3fawab Sir SaJubzada. 
Aiab Khan, Captain. 

Akram Hussain, Prinne A. bl M. 
Bajpai, Mr. E. S. 

^ore, Mr. J. W. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Bray, Sir Dei^. 

Burdon, Mr, E, 

Oalv^, Mr. H. 

Carey, Sir Willoughby. 

Clow, Mr. A. G. 

CJocke, Mr. H, O. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Dalai, Sardar B. A. 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Gidney, Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. 
Cordon, Mr. R. 0. 

Qrahanl, Mr. L. 

Hezlett, Mr. X 

Hira Singh Brar, Sardar Bahadur 
Captain. 

Hudson, Mr. W. P. 

Innes, The Honourable Sir Charles, 

The motion was negatived. 


Jatar, Mr. K. S. 

Ooyd, Mr. A. & 

Mac^haiil, The Bev. Dr. E. M. 

Makan, Khan Sahib M* K 
Mitra, The Hononrable Sir Bhupahdra 
,Niith./ 

Muddimanf, The Honourable 
Alexander. 

Naidu, Bao Baliadur M. C. 

Neaye, Mr. B. R. 

Owens, Lieut. -Col. F. C. 

Rahman, Khan Bahadur A. 

Rau, Mr. P. R. 

Roffey, Mr. E. 8. 

Sams, Mr. Bt. A. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Stanyon, Colonel Sir Henry. 

Sykes, Mr. B. F. 

Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Vernon, Mr. H. A. B. 
Vijayaraghavacharyar, Sir 
Tiruvsdangadi. 

Willson, Mr. W. S. J. 


(Several Honourable Members lo Mr. Joshi, whose motion was next on 
the list: “Withdraw, withdraw.”) 


Mr, President : Order, order. I must protect the Honourable Member. 
It is for him to decide whether he should move his motion or not. 


Mr* N. M* Joshi: Sir, I am going to move it. 


Grievances of postal employees. 

Mr. N. M, Joshi (Nominated: Labour Interests): Sir, I move: 

“ That the Deniand under the head ‘ Indian Postal and Telegraph Department * be 
reduced by Rs. l,0(to.” 

My object in asking this House to make the reduction is to draw atten- 
tion to the grievances of postal employees. The House will remember 
that last year we passed a Resolution asking the Government of India to 
mquire into these grievances. I am very glad that the Honourable Member 
in charge of the Department made an inquiry. He interviewed several 
of the postal employees and I am also glad that during this year he has 
made certain proposals for improving .their prospects. I feel, Sir, that 
although the Honourable Member has shown some sympathy and has also 
taken some action for improving the prospects of the postal employees, he 
could have shown a little more sympathy and taken a little greateV action 
and also shown greater appreciation of the hardships of the postal 
employees. 

Sir, I am very thankful to the Honourable Member for what he has 
done. He is going to increase the salaries of the postal clerks in some towns 
^ some extent. He is also going to provide for casual leave in .some cases. 
H® is also going to giye some house rent allowances to some sections of 
the postmen. But, Sir, I feel that he has not done full justice to the 
employees of his Department. I am very glad that he admits the fact 
that the postal employees are sweated, but if they are sweated then it is 
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tag duty to see th&t the sweating is put a itdj) to But, Sir, 

wiien he makes a statemeut about the grie^guces of employees au4 

puts before uis his viei^s on those grievances, I think he has done them 
great injustice. The main grievance of the postal employees is about tiieir 
pay and allowances, and as regards this matter although he admits that 
there is sweating, he has not done enough. I know, Sir, that he has not 
yet completed his inquiries and I have therefore some hope that when he 
completes them he will be able to do justice to the men of his Department. 
I feel that he is imder some misapprehension when he talks of the salaries 
of the employees of the Local Governments in several departments and 
compares the salaries of the postal employees and the salaries of the Local 
Government employees. But, Sir, he does not compare the hours of work 
which these two sets of people have to work. The Local Government 
clerks generally work for six hours a day but the postal clerks work for 8 
hours a day, so when he talks about the salaries being equal he must see 
how long each set of people work. If the Local Governments pay Es. 60 
a month to their clerks in Bombay City, he ought to pay at least one quarter 
more to the postal employees because you work them for 2 hours more. 
In the same way the postal employees get a small number of holidays, 
and in many cases they have to work on Sundays. 

Now, if the Honourable Member has not done sufficient justice to the 
position of clerks, as regards postmen he has not done them any justice. 
Although the postmen put forward this grievance as regards salaries, I 
do not find any reference to the salaries of the postmen in the statement 
which he has issued. I want to know whether he considers the salaries 
which are paid to the postmen at the present time are adequate salaries. 
Take Bombay City where the postmen's minimum salary is Es. 27 with 
house rent allowance of Es. 7 per month. He gets therefore every month 
Es. 34 when he works even on Sundays and when he does not get holidays 
and works for two hours more than the hours worked by the employees 
of Local Governments. Now, Sir, in Bombay an ordinary weaver work- 
ing in a cotton mill gets Es. 40 at least. He* may get a little more. 

An Honourable Member: What about pension? 

Hr. N. M. Joehi: Yes, pension, but it does not come to very much, 
and moreover, if you calculate it, how many postmen live to enjoy their 
pensions. You will find that very few as a matter of fact do live to the 
age when they enjoy their pensions. On one occasion I asked Government 
to supply me with figures of postmen who lived to enjoy pension, and 
I was refused those figures, I know why Government did not supply me 
with thv-^se figures. Sir, the postmen are very inadequately paid. 1 quoted 
the instances of postmen in a city like Bombay. Now take the village 
postman. The representatives of the postmen placed before Government 
the diflSculties of village postmen who have to go from one village to 
another. Sometimes a postman goes out distributing letters from village 
to village and does not return home for about eight days, and they claim 
certain allbwanoes for being on tour for seven days every week. But 
Government's reply is that that is the condition of their service. If that 
is the condition of their service, you must also give them adequate pay. 
Take a postman in a bigger village; he does not leave his village, and he 
gets the same pay as the postman who goes to 60 villages in eight days. 
A postman in a village gets the same pay as a postman who has to visit 



50 villages in a week. Certainly you are not giving same conditions 
of lieiridne to 

Then^^ Sir, there is the question of the runners. These runners are 
not considered to be men of what is called the superior service. They are 
called menials and when the representatives of the employees asked Govern- 
ment to treat them as belonging to the superior service and asked them 
to give them leave and pensions on the same scale on which men in the 
superior service got their pension and leave they were told that these 
people are regarded as menials. This is a very curiouB thing. You first 
treat a certain class of people as menials, and then say they will not get 
the privileges of the higher services. But who asked you to treat these 
runners, who have to do their work at the risk of their lives by gcring over 
deserts and by sometimes wading through floods, as menials? Why 
should you treat them as menials? They do very important work; they 
do very responsible work; they also do very dangerous work. You ought 
to treat them as men belonging to the superior service. I therefc»:e think 
that the Honourable Member in charge of the Department has not done 
full justice to the runners. 

Then, Sir, in some cases the proposals which he has placed before the 
Standing Finance Committee are actually retrograde. I learn that in Madras 
the minimum salaries of the clerks are going to be reduced from Es. 46 to 
Es 40. That is a revision with a vengeance! Sir, I want the Honourable 
Member to consider the grievances of these men again very carefully 
and very sympathetically. Sir, I am not unmindful of what he has done, 
but the grievances are so serious that I think he has not done enough. 
I know, Sir, when I began speaking, many Members asked me about tbe 
money that will be required for paying the employees more than they 
are paid at present. Sir, if you want employees to do their work properly, 
you ought to pay them properly. It is not the business of the employees 
to tell you how the money is to be got. You do not ask the employees 
how the Goverimient should be run and how the Department is to be 
g administered. If you give a voice to the employees in admi-» 

nistering your Department, you may have some justification 
in asking the employees to find the money, the employees say is 

this, that they require a certain minimum living wage for their maintenance, 
and if you want people to do their work properly, you must give them a 
certain minimum living wage; and it is no business of the employees to 
suggest to you from what source the money should come. If you want 
suggestions to come from the employees as regards the money, then 
certainly you should hand your Department over to these employees who 
are asking for better conditions of service. 

Sir, I shall only make one suggestion to the Honourable Member before 
I sit down. Let him make up his mind to improve the conditions of the 
men of his Department. I am very glad that he admits that his men 
are sweated. Therefore, he should try his very best to secure money 
from the Finance Department, and then if he cannot give what the 
employees ask for^ let him at least give them something which will be 
substantial, which they will prize very highly. Your proposals are some- 
thing; I do not say they are nothing; they give some relief to the employee 
but they want, in the first place, a substantial addition to their salaries, 
say Bs. 5 or Es. 8 a month, lie expenditure will not be so high that 
Government will not be able to find the money. The House has just 
pointed out to Government that there are ways in which some of the money 
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may be saved, and money may be found. I therefore think tfaat tibe 
Honourable Member should consider the grievances of the postal employees 
very sympathetically, an.d when he gives relief, he should see thet the 
men get the relief in the way in which they want^it* I hope, Sir, the 
House wiU accept my motion. 

Hr* K. O. Xiohokave: Sir, I will not repeat the points taken by my friend 
Mr. Joshi, and I will just draw the attention of the House to some other 
points. In the case of the local allowances, I may point out that Local 
OovemmOnts have granted local allowances in many places. It is because 
of the dearer conditions of living that these local allowances have been 
given. It is very desirable that all subordinate officials should be treated 
in the same way, and therefore I would request the Member in charge 
to sanction sxich local allowances for Uie postal employees. In my own place, 
Poona, a local allowance is given by the Local Ctevemment to all the 
other subordinates of the province, but the postal people have not got that 
local allowance yet. 

Secondly, Sir, the case of the Eailway Mail Service sorters really 
deserves special sympathy. They have to travel and be out of their homes 
for more than 16 or 17 days in a month. They have to find their food 
in places where it is not fio cheap at railway stations and hotels. As 
human beings they have to take fresh food and we all know that fresh 
food in a strange place always costs something more than it would cost 
them in their own homes. Some sort of travelling allowance for the days 
they travel away from their homes is therefore absolutely necessary. The 
<l<uestion of the scale of pay appropriate to their service conditions of 
ccflitinuous travel and work by night is yet under consideration, but till 
then I wish at least that some consideration should be shown to these men. 

Lastly, there is the case of village postmen who have to be away from 
their homes on duty. Some sort of extra allowance to cover the cost of 
•dearer food in places far from their own homes is absolutely necessary 
in these cases too. The question of equalising the pay of the Bailway 
Mail Service with that of the Post Office is mentioned as being yet under 
consideration in the reply given by the Honourable Member to the Bail- 
way ]^ail Service and the Postal Union. I hope, Sir, that the further 
examination of their case and the decision thereon will soon come to termi- 
nation and that the Honourable Member will give some consideration to 
the points that I have just mentioned. With these few words, Sir, I 
support the motion moved by Mr. Joshi. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath lUtara: Sir, if I may say so, I 

am between the devil and the deep sea. {Matdvi Muhammad Yaqub : 
"'Who IS the devil and who is the deep sea?'') My iHonourable friend, Mr. 
Eama Aiyangar, wanted to cut my demand under Working Expenses, etc., 
of the Postal and Telegraph Department by 60 lakhs, which as I said in 
that connection would have paralysed the work and efficiency of the 
Department. My Honourable friends, Mr. Joshi and Dr. Lohokare, on 
the other hand want me to raise everybody's pay. I think Mr. Joshi said 
that I ought to raise everybody's pay by Bs. 6 a month. Now there are 
about 100,000 employees in the Post and Telegraph Department, and if I 
were to accept Mr. Joshi 's suggestion, T would have to ask my friend 
Mr. Boma Aiyangar to give me another 50 laMis instead of taking away 
the 50 lakhs he wanted to. 
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I think at the outset it is my duty to remove a jpaieapfrehezi^iop which 
Mr. Joshi seems to have fallen into. He has quoted me as saying that 
tihe st^tt in the Postal and Tele^aph Department is sweated. I do hot 
yeholiect having made any such statement. % said I refused to agree^ to 
Mr. Rama Aiyangar*s cut as its inevitable result would be the sweating 
of staff in tne Postal and Telegraph Department. I am afraid there is 
another sIm in Mr. Joshi 's speech. He said that the House last year 
pa<^ 9 ed a Resolution recommending the appointment of a committee to 
examine the gricvafaces of the postal staff. The debate on the Eesolution 
took place on the 12th February, 1926, but the House did not pass the 
Resolution. 

Mr. N. H. Joshi: But you agreed to the inquiry. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Not to an inquiry by a 
committee, which is quite a different matter. I said I would personally 
go into these grievances of the subordinate employees; I never agreed to 
a eommittee.. 

Now, Sir, 1 shall deal with one or two specific points referred to by 
my friend Mr. Joshi and also incidentally by my friend Dr. Lohokare. 
The first point is this. Mr. Joshi takes exception to <a comparison between 
the rates of pay of the postal subordinates and those of the local employees 
of Government. He said that the postal subordinate has got to work 
S hours while the others v^ork only 6 and that the postal subordinates 
have got fewer holidays. Now 1 have made some investigations in the 
matter and 1 have found for example that the clerks in Madras in the 
mofussil begin on a fiay of Rs. 35 and the maximum to which they 
can rise is Rs. 60. The postal clerk outside the city of Madras starts 
on a pay of Rs. 85 but goes up, by the automatic operation of the time- 
scale to Rs. 120 which is double the maximum rate of pay received by 
the Local Govornmeni clerk. Now is not that sufficient recompense for 
the ionger hours of work undertaken by the postal clerk and for the loss 
of his holidays? We then come to the city of Madras to which my 
JtJonourable friend Mr. Joshi specifically referred. Now there the Local 
Government's clerks start on Rs. 40 and rise to Rs. 65. Well, in the 
revised rates of pay which I placed before the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee, i proposed a rate of pay of Es. 40 — 5 — 100 — 4 — 140 and this was 
agreed to by the Standing Finance Conimittee. Now, Sir, there again 
the maximum is much higher than is allowed by the Madras Government 
to its own clerks, and is not that adequate remuneration? Mr. Joshi has 
next referred to the fact that in the revised rates of pay for Madras the 
minimum has been red\ir*ed from Rs. 45 to Rs. 40. Now, Sir, that is 
perfectly correct, the position being that, whereas under the old scale 
a postal clerk used to draw Rs. 45 in the first 2 years of service, under 
the new rate of pay he will draw Rs, 40 in the first year and Rs. 45 
in the second year. But the reduction in the initial rate of pay' is not 
likely to affect any existing incumbent : it applies to future recruits. I 
couid not justify a higher nninimum than Rs. 40 for the postal clerk in 
Madras, in view of the fact that the clerks in the Civil 'Accounts offices 
who before the war were getlinr the same minimum as clerks in the 
Post Office are now started on a minimum of Rs. 40. That is my 
explanation for the reduction that has been made in the initial pav of 
the postal clerk in Madras city. At the same time the revised rate of 
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pay will enable him to rise up to his mwimum in a shorter period Jhan 
the existing time-scale rate. Mr. Joshi then referred to the poahmaa 
in Bombay. He said that the minimum pay of the postman in Bombay 
is Bs. 27 plus a house rent of Bs. 7 — ^total Bs. 34. He omitted to mention 
that the maximum pay is Bs. 4S. If he readies his maximum he gets 
Bs, $2 including the house rent. Further he is entitled to pension on 
the superior scale; and 1 do not know what justification Mr. Joshi had 
for his statement that very few of these people live to get a pension. 

Xr« N. Joshi: 1 wanted an investigation into the facts, which I 
have been refused so many times. 

The Honoorable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mltra: Well 1 have no recol- 
lection of that at the present moment. Mr. Joshi then talked about the 
inferior servants. Well, 1 think what he stated in that coxmecption is not 
entirely correct. Under our pension rules we have classed certain officers 
as superior officers for the purpose of those rules laiid certain officers are 
classed as inferior; and runners, by whatever name you may call them, 
will be classed under the rules as inferior servants. That is the position. 
If we want to give the runners pension on the superior scale there are 
numbers of other servants of Government in various other departments 
whoso claim to pension on the superior scale cannot possibly be refused. 

Dr. Lohokare referred to the case of the Eailway Mail Service sorters. 
I have beard from Mr. Bama Aiyangar that with reference to a recom- 
mendation of the Eyan Committee the rates of pay of these men should 
be reduced. Well, the position is a complicated one. It may be possible 
to reduce the pay of a certain number of appointments, not of the existing 
incumbents but of future recruits, but until we have examined the matter 
fully it is not possible for me to make any proposals for the increase of 
pay of the other clerks and sorters of the Bail way Mail Service. Dr. 
Dohotare also referred to certain disabilities under which Eailway Mail 
Service clerks and village postmen labour, inasmuch as they have to tour 
constantly. There may be those disabilities, but I should remind him 
of the fact that the Postal Committee of 1920 took those disabilities 
into account specifically before they recommended for them the rates of 
pay which they proposed. Still, as I made it clear in the memorandum 
which went before the Standing Finance Committee and also in the 
document which was placed before this House some days ago, T have 
not yet completed my examination of all these grievances and therefore 
it is not possible for me at the present moment to say more on this subject. 

Kt* President: The >question is : 

That the Demand under the head * Indian Postal and Telegraph Department ' be 
reduced by Bs, 1,000.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Hr. Presideiit: As a result of this vote, motions Nos. 48, 49, 50, 58^ 
54 and 55 drop out. 
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Amounts to be credited to postal revenue for ssTvioes fondsraA. , 

Mr. K. Bama Alyangar: Siri on motion No. 56 1 shall have only a 
Jfew words to say. I move: 

That the Demand under the head * Indian Postal and Telegraph Department * be 
reduced by Bs. lOO/V 

The object of this motion is to draw the attention of ihe Government 
to the fact that many items of credit that ought to be given to the 
Post and Telegraph Department are not being given credit to. The main 
items which I would ask the Honourable Member in charge .to take note 
of and immediately try to give credit to are (1) share of marine subsidies 
and (2) of services rendered to Native States. Up till 1923-24, 4*97 and 
9*19 lakhs were given credit to to the Department. Now there is no 
credit given to the Department under this head. I want that this may 
be done. In the course of the previous discussion we found also that 
the Departments which receive benefit from the Postal and Telegraph 
Department should contribute. I know on a previous occasion it was 
tried to be explained away but I do not think it should be allowed to- 
lie like that. The second item is under the Savings Bank account. There 
is a credit of 2f lakhs which ought to be given further, for this reason. 
I find that since 1923-24 there has been an increase in the total 
transactions of the Savings Bank but there is no proportionate credit 
given. 23*18 was the amount that was credited to the Postal Depart- 
ment some time ago. It is only 20*51 now though there is 6 per cent, 
more of . transactions. I want that matter to be looked into and proper 
credit given. Then turning to the portion given to the civil departments, 
the amount has been increased from 19 to 45 lakhs. I submit, Sir, that 
in ordinary calculations it is not possible to justify this jump. This has 
been done only last year. What cKilculation was made to increase it 
from the smaller amount to the higher, I cannot follow, but I do contend 
that, if there is any reason why it should be so, it will be well to explain 
the position of the Government in the matter. Another point that I want 
to place before the Government is the question whether they are giving 
full credit to the revenue on the postal side as compared with telegraph, 
because taking the lowest rates for the total transactions in the Postal 
Depart.ment I find that the credit to be given to the Postal Department 
alone will be 6*27 crores but credit is only given for 5 ‘87. There is more 
credit given to the Telegraph Department than ought to be given, because 
the postal articles if they are caloula^d would give much more. The 
reasons for it will have to be investigated and proper decision arrived at. 
These are the several items which I want to place before the Government 
to look into, so that proper credit may be given to the Postal Department. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: The various matters to 
which my Honourable friend refers have already been looked into by 
Government. JTis first point is that the Postal Department has now ceased 
to receive certain credits which used to be taken two or three years ago in 
the Administration Report of the Department, for services rendered to the 
Marine Department and to Indian States. The matter was very carefully 
examined by me last year with the help of the Pinancial Adviser, and I 
was satisfied that the statements made in the Administration Reports 
were unfounded. The first item refers to payments made to certain ship- 
ping companies and these payments are no more than what the Denart- 
ment must incur for the services it wants to maintain. The second item 
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ref# 3 PB to certain payments to Indian States ior tbe ;ta3apg p by tb^ De- 
partment of the postal work in the areas of the States. That arrangement 
has developed the business of the Department and is bringing it additic»nal 
revenue. It would be impossible now to say whether the arrangement taken 
as a whole is resulting in any net loss or any net gain larger than the trap^ 
-sactiens of the Department taken as a whole* Mr. Eama Aiyangar*s next 
point is til at the credit which the Department receives in oohnection with 
the management of post office savings banks is inadequate. WeU, I did 
not eatoh his figures, but I find as a matter of fact that the credit has 
gone up from 19 ‘75 lakhs in 1924-25 to 22*12 lakhs m the Budget for 
1926-27. Anyhow, the credit is given with reference to a formula wHdb 
had the approval of the Auditor General, and naturally it is for the Account- 
rant General to see whether the calculation is or is not in accordance with 
the tormula. I cannot possibly check every calculation given in this 
book. Mr. Bama Aiyangar's next point is in connection with the increased 
amount which we now pay to Provincial Grovemments as their share of re- 
venue from the sale of unified postal and revenue stamps. Now the in- 
creased payment had to be conceded because it was established that the 
Provincial Governments had not received their proper share of the ordinary 
increase in revenue from this source between the year 1906 — that is about 
20 years ago when the figure of 19 lakhs was fixed — and 1928, when e 
recalculation was made. Nor had they received the benefit of the increase 
made in 1923 in the rate of duty on certain classes of documents on which 
unified stamps were used* The calculations were carefully made by the 
Pinance Department in consultation with the Local Governments and 
I see no reason to doubt their accuracy. I know of course that Mr. Eama 
Aiyangfar doubts the accuracy of* all Government figures and then produces 
figures which are unintelligible to us. Mr. Eama Aiyangar's last point is 
that he questions the allocation of revenue to the Telegraph Department. 
Well I will explain to him the method we follow. Two weekly counts are 
made during the year to find out the number of telegrams, and the revenue 
from them, during those two weeks. On the basis of those figures, and a 
prbp^ionate computation, the share of the revenue to be credited to the 
telegraph branch of the Department is worked out. Here again the calcu- 
lation is made by the Accounts people and fhave no reason to doubt that 
their calculations are in any way inaccurate. 

Ifr, X. Bama Aiyangar: I beg leave to withdraw my amendment. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Cost of agency in the Telegraph Department. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangacbariar: Sir, I only wish to emphasise three 
points in connection with my motion No. 59 which is already receiving the 
attention of the department. It appears to me that we are working the 
Telegraphs and Telephones at a loss. In the last year and in the coming 
year we are in fact bud getting for a loss of nearly 30 lakhs under Tele- 
graphs, and it appears to me that we must examine the cost of the agency 
careful! V. There are two matters pointed out by the Eyan Committee 
which think important, namely, whether we are not maintaining a larger 
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present niimber of messages per operator is I thiiik 43,000; whereas the 
Eyan Committee calculate that 47,000 messages can be safely calculated 
as a basis for the number of operators required. That will give a very 
large saving indeed. In fact I remember in the Telegraph Committee ot 
1921 I handed to the Department a letter which 1 received as President 
of that Committee from an operator himself. He showed the various 
ways in which the operators are not doing such work as they ought to do. 
I handed it along with my report. The letter showed the various ways 
in which the operators evade work. Therefore, it seems lo me that while 
the employees require larger wages we must expect at least a reasonable 
output from them. Even on the basis of 42,000 messages per operator, 
W'e have more operators than are needed. I find from the last administra- 
tion report that 3,092 telegraphists are entertained. I do not know what 
the present number is as I have not been able to get at the figure ; but even 
calculating it on the 42,000 messages basis, the number is too large. In 
fact the Retrenchment Committee pointed that out at page 94 of their 
Report, and I am glad to note that the Ryan Committee have not lost 
sight of it and are also emphasising the point, that the proportion of opera- 
tors to the number of messages is unduly large. The second point which 
they emphasise is as regards the proportion between general service tele- 
graphists and station service telegraphists. The proportion is unduly large. 
We are now maintaining 80 per cent, for the gjeneral service, w^hich is a 
very costly business, and only 20 per cent, for station service. I do not 
think that now-a-days transfers are needed from province to province. You 
can get recruits in most of the provinces as telegraphists and I do not 
think the exigencies of the service require such a large proportion of general 
service men. General service is a very costly and troublesome service to 
deal with, and the Honourable Member will, I am sure, share that view. ]. 
therefore think that it would be as weU, as recommended by the Ryan Com- 
mittee, that the proportion should be 50 and 50 between the general and sta- 
tion sc^rvices. 80 to 20 is unduly large, and I think considerations of economy 
require that we should effect that change. There are various other matter^ 
which are perhaps of minor importance. While I am anxious that the em^ 
ployees should get fair and just treatment, it is but right also that the em-? 
ployer should get full benefit out of the services. On these two matters 1 
think that a careful scrutiny is needed : and if that scrutiny is carried outj 
I am sure the cost of the agency will not be large. It must also be re- 
membered that with the increase in allowances or increments the cost of 
the Telegraph Department is bound to go up, and you cannot afford to 
increase the telegraph rates hereafter. You would have a universal coin*« 
plaint year after year from the postal side that you are sacrificing the Postal 
Department to benefit the Telegraph Department. Therefore, the Tele- 
graph Department must be made to pay its own pay. It cannot be done 
by increasing the rates, because the increase of rates will not increase the 
traffic, and, on the other hand, it will be very unpopular. Therefore, the 
only other, way of making the telegraph side pay is by looking round and 
seeing whether we are not maintaining too large and too costly a staff. These 
are the two matters which I wish to press upon the attention of Government. 
Sir, I move: 

** That the Demand under the head * Indian Postal and Telegraph Department* W 
reduced by Rs. 100.** •; 
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Sr« K« G* LtAiCdcare: Sir, after the attempt on the part of the Finance 
' Department to commercialize the accounts of this Department I was 
under the impressjon that they would take steps to see that the cost of 
this agency fulfilled the dictum of the commercial system, namely, that 
the working cost should be at least somewhere near the receipts. We 
are however, Sir, in this House in a position which makes us think cr 
rather fee] how we are placed. The official Benches, with all their 
paraphernalia behind them and fat salaries in their pockets, are ever pre- 
pared with whatever pretexts they find and take a delight in abusing 
Members who offer criticisms on subjects to which the paid Members 
ought to pay better attention. Sir, they are hut Honourable gentlemen 
after all. Even if they delight in thus calling us names, I do not stoop 
down to that level T simply invite the attention of the House and ask 
that the Honourable Members should look into the recommendations and 
the proposal put forward by Diwan Bahadur Rangaeharinr and see their 
way to understand that a commercial service is really commercial and not 
a losing conoem to the State. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, I owe my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Bagachanar, an apolog}' for not having removed earlier m 
the debate a misapprehension under which he probably labours and which 
may to some extent have resulted also in this particular motion. In 
speaking on the motion for the cut of 50 lakhs he referred to the fact that 
the expenditure on Telegraph Traffic had increased from Rs. 1,22,56,000 
in 1924-25 to Rs 1,52,78,000 in the budget estimate of 1926-27. If my 
Honourable friend wull turn to the details given on page 39 of the Budget, 
he will find that 20 lakhs of this increase arises from the fact that since 
1925-26 we have been allocating to the Telegraph Traffic head n portion 
of the cost of the combined offices This share used not to be charged 
to that head in 1924-25. But *as our allocation is becoming more com- 
plete, charges of this sort have to be debited to that head Therefore the 
re<il increase in expenditure under the head between the budget estimate 
of 1926-27 and the actuals for 1924-25 amounts to only about 4 lakh*?. 
That is due to traffic conditions and to the increments to which my friend 
referred just now. 

My Honourable friend also suggested that steps should bo taken to see 
that the departmental telegraphist puts in his proper outturn of work. 
Well, steps are taken by the employment of supervising officers, etc., ‘o 
secure that object. Here again there is another point which T had over- 
looked in dealing with my Honourable friend, Mr. Rama Aiyangar, before. 
The Ryan Committee did recommend that the annual outturn should be 
raised to 47,000 messages per operator, but they said — a point which my 
{fiend has overlooked — that this was to be done in large offices only. 
As it would have been inconvenient to adopt one standard for large offices 
and another standard for small offices, on the advice of the Director General, 
Government adopted a standard* of 45,000 messages for all offices. 

Now the next question to which my Honourable friend Mr. Rangachariar 
referred was the excess in the strength of the departmental telegraphists. 
Well, I admit that a certain amount of excess does exist. My friend, 
Mr. Rama Aiyangar, worked it out, and ho gave it at about 800. I do 
not think that it is even as high as that. (Mr. K. Rama Aiyangar: *‘240’^) 
Well, it is not a very large excess, and I am not sure that the excess Is 
m hiuoh as 240. Tb© ohly way you cmn get rid of that excess immediately 
would be by sending these men on to the pension list. 



Biwan Bahadur T* Bangachariar: Do xH>t fiU up vi^ 

Iha Boaoiirable Sir Bhupendra Balh Wtta: In fact the whole question 
*of the future cadre of these departmental telegraphists is now under careful 
examination. 

Then my Honourable friend also referred to the necessity from the point 
of view of a commercial department of accepting as early as possible that 
recommendation of the Evan Committee which refers to the increase in 
the i^trength of the local service departmental telegraphists. There again 
the matter is receiving our anxious and careful consideration. At the 
same time I think it is only proper that 1 should tell my friend that the 
local service telegraphists are at the present moment agitating to get the 
rate of pay which the general service telegraphists are receiving, and the 
Telegraph Association at one of their interviews with me w-amed me that 
we should have to concede the increase of pay sooner or later. 

"’^Diwan Bahadur M* Ramachandra Rao: Sir, I should like to ask the 
Honourable Member in charge of the Department what his future policy 
is going to be in regard to the vacancies that are likely to arise in the general 
service. He has told us nothing on that matter. The Ryan Committee 
has made a distinct recommendation that the combined post offices should 
be extended, and that as far as possible the cadre of the general service 
should be curtailed. 1 ask the Honourable Member what will be the 
future policy of the Govoniment of India in regard to this matter. The 
Report has been before them now for some considerable time, and I know, 
Sir, that we have every reason to be satisfied with the w^ay in which 
public business is conducted even by the Government of India. So I shall 
bring up that matter at a later stage of tliese proceedings, if I get a chance. 
I ask the Honourable Member definitely to state that he will not recruit to 
the general service till he comes to a final decision on this matter; other- 
wise you will be merely perpetuating the increase of a cadre which did 
not receive the approval of the Ryan Committee. Our difficulty in regard 
to these matters is that the consideration of these things goes on merrily 
for some years between the Departments, and thereby the existing state 
of things is accentuated, and the scales of pay and cadres about which 
recommendations have been made are continued. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: And vested interests are created. 

Diwan Bahadur H. Bamachandra Bao: Of course my Honourable friend 
referred to the agitation of the local service men to get the same scales 
nf pay as the general service men. One of our difficulties is that we here 
represent no particular service or no particular set of public 
servants. We are here on behalf of the people to see that 
they are not unduly taxed for running the administration. We 
are p^ectly willing to consider any reasonable proposals. Of course 
we had the spectacle of the Lee Commission, So far as the Military 
services are concerned, their charge is Rs. 50 lalffis without one word m 
this House. ; Npw, all public services are coming up, are agitating and 
I know the Honourable Member had considerable trouble in the interview 
which he had with telegraphists in Calcutta. We are anxious for economy 
and every possible step ought to be taken for keeping ^is cost of running 
the Imblio at as low a level possible. The Honou^ble 
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taafeatioti ia still at the same rate as it was in: 1922-28. I want a definite 
statement from my Honourable friend that, so far as the future is oon- 
camed, he will not recruit to the general service cadre and will not fill 
up those vacancies till he comes to a decision. 


tTha SonouraUe Sir BhupandrA Nath Hitra: Sir, my recollection is that 
I stated on the floor of this House some time ago that recruitment to the 
ranks of departmental telegraphists,— general service telegraphists,— has 
been stopped except to the limited extent that is necessary to meet certain 
commitments of Government for two years. I think I said that in reply 
to a question some months ago. That is my recollection. 


Diwan Bahadur M. Eaxnachandra Bao: Is that commercialisation? 


Ihe Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mltra: If we have some commit- 
ments, we must honour those commitments. Aparl from that, we have 
stopped recruitment. 


Biwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: When do those commitments expire? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Hitra: I believe they will expire 
next year. About the other question which my frined asked about the 
local service telegraphists, the position is perfeclly simple. If it becomes 
necessary that their pay should be increased, the matter will go before the 
Standing Finance Commitlee. Nothing certainly will be done until they 
have approved of any proposals in this connection. 


Biwan Bahadur M. Bamachaudra Bao: What about the extension of 
the combined system ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Ultra: I have said about f hat in 
the document placed on the table of this House some time ago that in 
principle Government accepts it. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Bao : In practice you would not care 
to do anything. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: My Honourable friend does 
not realise the position. The position is one fraught with difficulties and 
we have to tackle it carefully. It is impossible to order by a stroke of the 
pen that so many offices should be converted from the departmental to the 
combined category. In the first place, what about the men? As I told 
niy Honourable friend Biwan Bahadur Bangachariar, there are a certain 
number of men who will become surplus, are you going to do with 

those surplus men? Are you going to pension them? I believe my friend 
Mr. Bama Aiyangar admi^^^^^ that it was belter to keep them instead of 
pensipuing them and putting in their place postal clerks to do the work in; 
the combined office. 

Bl^in Baitttdur T. Bailgadihitar : I beg leave to withdraw the ixskMon.. 

The motion whs, by leave of the 
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Grievances of the Engineering Branch of the Telegraph Department, 

Lieutenant^olonel H. A. Oidney (Nominated : Anglo-Indians) : Sir, 
my remarks will be very few in moving the motion, which stands in my 
name : 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Indian Postal and Telegraph Department *' 
be reduced by Rs. 100/’ 

My object is to obtain from Government a definite statement regarding 
the policy of working the Engineering Branch of the Telegraph Deparlment. 
The question has arisen, Sir, in certain recent changes that were introduced 
in the Bombay and Central Circles, where a body of senior officers of the 
status of Directors in the superior Telegraph Engineering Department have 
I'cen placed under the orders of the Postmasters General. These officers. 
Sir, are pf ssessed of liighly technical knowledge and they are of equal status 
as Postmasters General. To place them under the orders of officers of equal 
rank and status is naturally distasteful to them. When the amalgamation 
of the Post and Telegraph Departments took place in 1914, the Government 
of India gave, I believe, certain pledges regarding the mterests, pay and 
prospects of all engineering officers and promised thal those interests' and 
prospects w^ould be safeguarded in any changes that might be introduced in 
the future. The new scheme now introduced cert.ainly does lower the 
prestige of these officers in comparison with other departmental men such 
as P^)stmasters General. It certainly does affect their personal and vested 
interests, and, I understand, it has given cause to a feeling of great dis- 
content and hardship amongst the men. In 1924 a committee of inquiry, 
the Ryan Committee, w^as appointed, to inquire into the working of the 
Post and Telegraph Departments with the intention of effecting economy 
by a r'eorganisation of these Departments. Amongst the many suggestions 
made one was that it was the considered opinion of this Committee that any 
further amalgamation between the Post and Telegraph Departments was 
to be^ deprecated, in so far as it is attended with very serious practical diffi- 
culties many of them being insuperable. I understand that Mr. Roy, wffiose 
absence here to-day we regret, as Director General of this Department, 
expressed himself in no uncertain terms in regard to this very same matter. 
I believe on page B of his report he quoted the evidence or statements of 
six other Postmasters General who were very definitely of opinion that any 
further amalgamation between these two Departments was not desirable, 
indeed, I believe, the consensus of opinion among Postmasters General is 
that it would be distinctly unworkable and undesirable to burden the non- 
technical Postmasters General with the highly technical work of these 
superior engineering officers. It will, therefore, be very interesting, Sir, 
to know, why, in spite of this mass of expert ad'^dee of senior and respon- 
sible officers — ^why, in the face of this condemnation as expressed by the 
Ryan Committee, this new procedure has now been adopted and who is 
responsible for its introduction. It is well known that superior officers in the 
Telegraph Engineering Department have from time to time been employed 
as Postmasters General and worked satisfactorily as such. Indeed. Mr. 
Boy, a superior Telegraph Engineering Officer, is to-day Director General 
of the Post and Telegraph Departments. Would it not, I ask, be a more 
economical and more efficient arrangement if such officers were placed in 
charge of unified circles, such as exist to-day, I understand, in Burma, and 
in Sind and Baluchistan on a smaller scale? It must be obvious to Mem- 
bers of this House that it will be verv' easy for these Engineering Officers, 
technical officers as they are, to pick up the easier postal work required 
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PoBtmasiertj Oeneral. On tUe other hand, it is obmonsly impossibk 
for noa-technicai oificers, as Pvustmasters General undoubtedly are* to pick 
up the higlily technical knowledge required to administer the work of 
superior engineering ofiScers. I await a reply from the Honourable Member 
on this matter, Tho other point, I desire to refer to is this. Is it not 
Government’s policy to replace the I, C. S. element as Postmasters General 
in the Postal and Telegraph Departments by departmental officers ? I know 
it has been declared that it is. But what I want to know is what steps are 
to-day being taken to give effect to that policy. These are the two reasons 
why I move this cut of Es. 100. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mltra: Sir, my Honourable friend 
Colonel Gidney was not wholly correct in the statement with Tvhich he 
began his speech In the Cenlral Circle we had no engineering officer func- 
tioning as Director of Engineering. It is true that we have placed the 
engineering work in the Central Circle under the Postmaster General who 
IS an officer of the Indian Civil Service. In Bombay, too, we have placed 
the Director of Circle Engineering under tho Postmaster General Now, 
it is true that tlje Eyan Committee made certain statements in regard to 
further anialgamafion of the work of tho department ‘My Honourable and 
gallant friend is not, however, quite correct in stating that Mr. G P Hoy 
shared those views Mr. Hoy’s views as given in his separate note, were 
somewhat different As a matter of fact, he suppoitc^d further amalgama- 
tion, thougli his idea was the same as was referred to by ('’ lonol Gidney 
later on in his speed), that the amalgamated circle should be placed mostly 
under telograpli engineering officers. Well, Sir, h(*re is a question of vested 
interests. If you want to place all these amalgamated circle's under the 
telegraph engineering (officers, surely the postal officers will Have a grievance. 
Anyhow, when 1 read tlie report and Mr Key’s note, I came to the con- 
clusion that here was a possibility of further economy, if not in tho imme- 
diate future at least in the distant future And out of this initial ceonc^my 
it may bo possible 1o effect other economies. Therefore, we dt'cided as 
an experimental measure to try ibis system in two circles in order io see 
wliother the Postmasfer General cannot be placed in combined charge of 
all the duties in his Circle, such as postal traffic, telegraph traffic and iele- 
graph engineering Until that experitnent is ])roceeded with further it is 
impossible for us to sa\ what its results will be My Honourable friend 
Colonel Qidnev seemed to assume tliat the wor^- will not be efficiently 
conducted That is begging the question Even now" T have everv reason 
to believe that in one Circle the wmrk is being done very efficiently and the 
‘’ame thing mav happen in the other Circles Tf the experiment succeeds, 
it will bo possible for us to reduce a certain number of highly paid appoint- 
ments and thus secure economies 

0 IiieutdXiazit»Colonel H, A* J. Gidney? Is it the policy of the Government 
to interfer<;? uith the vested interests of these officers? I desire to know 
this clearly and definitely. 

The HonbUFAble Sir Bhupendra Nath Mltra: Sir, there is no question 
of interfering with vested interests The officers recrtiited before 1914 
have been guaranteed certain appointments carrying special rates of pay. 
There wall be no interference with those appointments. *rhe other com- 
plaint made was that an officer drawing tho pay of a Director of an Bn- 
giaecnug Circle has io work under a Postmaster General belonging to the 
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Indian Civil Service. That, Sir, is a purely sentimental grievance. Simi- 
larly, the Chief Engineer has got to work under the Director 
General Posts and Telegraphs. Sir, that is the position. Now, 
Colonel Gidney also wanted to know — ^lie wanted to have an assurance 
from me — ^that appointments now held by Postmasters General belonging 
to the Indian Civil Service should be transferred to engineering officers. 

Lieutenaiit'^Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney; I never made that statement. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: Then, he probably meant 
that these appointments should be iransforrod to departmental officers. I 
am not in a position > 0 ! to make any statement on the subject. 

Lteutenant-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: Sir, I did not make that states 
ment exactly. I wanted to know wlien the policy of the Government to 
replace the Indian Civil Service offi(*ers in the Posts and Telegraphs by tlie 
departmental men was going to be put into further operation. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Hitra: 1 do not know if that is 
the declared policy. T do not understand Col. Oidne>. 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: Sir, after the remarks niadt' by 
the Honourably Mcmlier, T beg to wiilidraw nn inoii(m. 

The motion was, h\ 'yave of the Absoiiiblv, withdrawn 
ihimiinfavlorif pobfu! srrrwe hi ratal arras. 

Captain Ajau Khan (Punjab Nominated NoivOnieiai) * Sir, the motion 

1) i*.M. that stands in liiv nauu runs as follows. 

“ That tho Dornaiid undt»r the head ‘ Indian Postal and Telegraph Department * 
Itt leduted by Rs. 6.’’ 

I would not like, at this late hour, to inflict a long speech on the House 
and 1 will tr\ to explain my grievanct*s in very ftw\ words. Sir, the rural 
areas are served with their mails twice a \v(vk The dak generally is 
sent from a small towm sub-])Ost office wlii^h is at a distance of 5 or 6 miles 
from the farthest village in its area Sir, when one thinks of the improve- 
ments which have been effected of late, for the expeditious convey anee of 
](‘tters in big towuis, one becomes \erv dissatisfied with the w\‘iy in w^hich 
the niril areas are served by the Postal P«'p‘irtmeiit The system of Postal 
service in the rural an^as hriee a week is, ns far as I can remember. 40 
years old Though manv improvements have betm made in the urban 
areas for th(‘ expeditious eonvt'yance of mails bueh as motor lorries and 
w^eil dressed postal peons, \et so tar as rural areas art' coneerned, then is no 
disi)lay of this zeal and < nergy I really wonder if tin' Honourable Mem- 
ber in clmrge has anv sclieint' for improving the postal service in the rural 
areas at all, because no improvement has been made for a very long time. 
I am told, Sir, that out of the postal income of a village or group of vil- 
lages 02V per cent, goes tow^ards overhead charges which includes all 
expenses, and 37^ per cent, is the saving to the Government. Taking this 
income into consideration, 1 think moat of the groups of villages should be 
entitled to have a small branch post office from w^hich they could b( served 
wath the daily delivery of mails. But, Sir, the commercialization of the 
Postal Department has brought in another standard whicli, I think, will 
be very difficult to fulfil. It is this that over and above the existing postal 
income of a village or group of villages, there should be an increase of Rs. 32 
a month before a new branch post office could b(' opened. Sir, this is rather 
an impossible standard to attain and T fear it will be very difficult to in* 
crease the postal earnings from a village or a group of villages by Rs. 32 a 
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month. Sir, even if a scheme can be drawn up by means of which deli- 
Mrios cf mails may be made in the villages every second day, it would give 
some satisfaction. But the system prevalent in rural areas has been 
stationary for the last forty years; and this means no credit to the De- 
partment concerned. 

IF&wab Sir Sahibsada Abdul Qaiytim (North West Frontier Province: 
Nominated Non-Official) : Are you sure of the bi-weekly service ? 

Oaptain A]ab Ehau: I am quite sure. 

ITawab Sir Sahibsada Abdul Qalyum: Many of these rural areas get 
their mails only once a week, 

OaptaiU A|ab Khan: Then you are even more backward. That is not 
the case in the Punjab. 

Sardar Bahadur Oaptain Hira Singh Brar (Punjab: Nominated Non- 
Official] ‘ Sir, 1 never get my letters unless I send for them. 

Oaptain A]ab Khan: You are still worse off. Sir, the people living in 
the villages are subjected to all the negligent treatment of Government, 
for instance, sanitation and communications, but the Post Office has also 
not lagged behind in neglecting them. I hope the Honourable Member 
in charge will take a favourable view of the plight of these rural ari as 
and will extend his patronage to them. 

Tha Sonourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, I found a little diffi- 
culty in following my Honourable and gallant friend. It seemed at one 
stage that he was referring to the question of more rapid opening of post 
offices in rural areas. If that was his point I may tell him that we have 
found it possible to provide a somewhat larger grant for this purpose in 
the Budget for 1926-27 than in the3udget for 1925-26. On the other hand 
it is quite possible that what h^ really wanted is that we should improve 
the arrangements regarding delivery in those rural areas. In fact he at 
one stage said that the letters instead of being delivered twice every week 
might be delivered once every two days. If that is his point I am afraid 
it 18 not possible to meet his wishes because that would mean very con- 
siderable increase of expenditure ; and in view of what I have heard in this 
House before, I am pretty sure that that will not meet with much sympathy 
in this House. I did not understand at all some of my friend's figures when 
he said that we make a profit of Bs. 50 out of Es. 100 received at these 
village post offices. I think Sir Geoffrey Clarke took considerable trouble 
last session in explaining that these village post offices do not pay, and 
that they cost us more than the revenue they bring in. 

ICr. Brsfeddent: The question is: 

** That the Demand tinder the head ‘ Indian Postal and Telegraph Department ' be 
reduced by Rs. 6.’* 

The motion was negatived. 

ICr« Brsnsldent: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 10,29,48,000 be granted to the Governor Genera! in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment daring the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of the ‘ Indian Postal and Telegraph 
Department 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 24 — Indo-Etoopban TELEanApn Department. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I bo^ to move: 

** That a sum not exceeding Ks. 33,29,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges whicli will come in course of payment during year 
ending the 31ftt day of March, 1927, in respect of the ‘ Indo-European Telegraph Depart- 
moot *.** 

Tho motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 25 — Interest on Debt and IIkductton or Avoidance of Debt. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I do not know whether I might 
suggest what I belicwe to b(' the opinion of the House that we have done 
enough for to-day, l>efore I proceed to move the next vote. I beg to 
move : 

That a sum not exc eeding Hs. 94,40,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges winch will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 3l8t day of Marcli, 1927, in respect of * Interest on Debt, and Reduction 
or Avoidance of Debt 

Mr. K. Bama Aiyangar : Sir, I bog to move : 

“ That the Demand under thc‘ head ‘ Interest on Debt and Reduction or Avoidance 
of Debt * be reduced by Rs. 88,06,000.** 

That in tho voiabh’ yiorlion of that Demand, Sir. 

I should think that, fortunately for the finance Member, and unfortu- 
nately for th(* tax- 2 )aver, somehow or other this question, on which the 
Members on this side* of the House are agreed, has not been curried 
against 1’ o Government though we tried to do it last year and are 
again attempting it b> this motion this year. Honourable Members might 
remember that thert‘ was a good deal of diseussion on this last year, and 
you, Sir, took a leading pari in the discussion. I know that we are weaker 
to-day than we were last year, but all the same 1 adhere to my motto that 
we shall always press what w(‘ feci must be pressed, leaving it to the 
Government to do the right thing or not, as they please. I do contend, 
Sir, that this provision 

An Honourable Member: Have we got a quorum, Sir? 

Mr. President: Thi^ House stands adjounied till H O’clock, to-morrow 
morning. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 31th March, 1920. 
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Thursday, 11th March, 1926* 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clocks 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


XSM GENBRAJi BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS— conid. 
Second 

Ewpenditwe from JRmmue — contd. 

Demand No. 25— Interest on Debt and Reduction or Avoidance of 

Debt — contd. 

Mr. PresiilMt: The motion before the House is* 

Thut the Demand under the head * Interest on Debt and Bedaction or Avoidance 
of Debt * he reduced by Rs. 88,06,000 *’ 

Mr. Bama Aiyangar {Madura and Bamnad cum Tinnevelly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I was just speaking yesterday, on that motion 
of mine that the Demand under the head “ Interest on Debt and Reduc- 
tion or Avoidance of Debt be reduced by Bs. 88,06,000. I will explain 
how the amount is made up. If a reference is made to page 16 of the 
Explcnatnry Memorandum of the Finance Secretary it will show that the 
total amount pA)vided is Rs 498* 63 lakhs of which it has been put down 
there that Rs. 486*57 lakhs is obligatory, but Rs. 16 lakhs out of that is 
mentioned as reparations payment. The Honourable the Finance Member 
proposes to place before this House a Resolution in respect of that, but, pend- 
ing that, I take it as a portion votable by this House, and I want an extra 
provision over and above the amount that includes Rs. 72*06 lakhs and 
Rs. 16 lakhs here making a total Bs. 88*06 lakhs. I think it is unneces- 
sary for me to deal at length with the subject because we had more than 
one debate in this House on this matter last year. As I said yesterday, 
it was by a chance, by a difference among the leading parties in this House 
that the reduction that was proposed, which was in one case Rs. 188 lakhs, 
and in the other Es. 77 lakhs, could not be carried last year, and that 
was availed of by the Honourable the Finance Member to introduce in 
his Budget this year a sentence that it was the wise decision of the Assembly 
that enabled him to make the necessary provision. He did not claim 
credit foi^ his side, nor did he claim credit for the other sides. I do not 
want to refer to the question in detail, for the principles on which the 
thing has to be worked out have been discussed by you and others at 
great leng;th, and the Honoumble Sir Basil Blackett has tried to place bis 
view before us in the best form possible, so that we may take it now that 
this side of the House is almost agreed that there should be no more 
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ptovmm made than tixe amount that was referred to by the Honourable 
Member in his speech delivered on the 29fch I^^ebruiiryi, 1924, in which he 
said that the sums actually required during the next five years in which 
he takes note of all the cfeciimstanoes would be : 

Es, 


1924-25 

1925*26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 


8*66 crores. 
8*84 „ 

4*04 „ 

4*24 „ 

4*45 


But now owing to subsequent events it happens that the obligatory pay- 
ment comes in his view to Es. 410 lakhs instead of 404 lakhs that was 
referred to in his speech. I do not want to raise the question again of any 
portion of this amount being votable or non-votable, nor do I want to 
allow the Honourable Member to refer to the raid on sinking funds. For 
the present purposes we need not go into that controversy, though I want 
to say that that controversy cannot be taken to have come to an end. 
The circumstances that will have to be taken into accopnt in making a 
real provision for reduction or avoidance of debt will have to be gone 
into and decided upon later. A Committee which was almost agreed to 
last year was not appointed owing to the nearness of the presentation of 
the Budget and we expected this year that the Honourable the Finance 
Member would have appointed one before he introduced his Budget this 
month. Ho might have taken into his confidence the leaders of the parties 
and had a discussion to decide upon the course of action to be taken. He 
has not chosen to do so. On the other hand, he took advantage of the 
difference between the parties last year to use that Eesolution for his 
purposes. It may be possible even this year for him to do so in the 
way he did it last year, but I want to make it clear that this matter must 
not be deemed to have come to an end. If not to-day another time will 
come when this question will have to be gone into in detail. 

The first point in this matter is to refer to the debt position that was 
dealt with by the Honourable Member in his budget speech. He seems 
to have been extraordinarily merry over his capacity to make the financial 
position of India much better than it was a few years back. But one 
point that you note in his speech is that whatever looked gloomy in the 
horizon of the Indian financial sky has disappeared. His speech shows 
that his attempt at converting loans was successful and that all the other 
circumstances that arc required for placing the Indian financial position 
on a considerably safe level have been achieved and he has discussed the 
whole position in a way to make one see that he feels that the Indian 
financial situation is much better than that of the British finances at the 
present time. That being so, we can only judge of this question of 
provision of sinking funds in a calm atmosphere, and I suppose that the 
Honourable Sir Basil Blackett will deal with it in that fashion One 
important argument which he has advanced in the course of his speech 
is that he was one of those financiers who will not make posterity pay. 
Of course, if ‘ that meant that he is <me of those who will compel the 
present generation to pay extra, I agree witii him. But if he meant that 
he will hold his scales even between the preseni and the future generation 
1 submit I must join issue with him, and I am sure he will fail to 
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^^oxmxxoe any impartially minded man tnat ne has not been unfair to ‘ilia 
present generatton. The question requires full ,and detailed treatment. 
For present purposes it is tmneoesaaxy to gd' intd it in detail. But 
I will ask him to jndge of the situation morO Mhnly because he is not 
noV lioubled with all those questions whiOb troubled hind lest year. He 
had to find lotfe of mmey in the bourse of the last few years and the chanoes 
o1 s^ess of his sonemos were brought forward before the Assembly as 
reasons that compelled him not to accept the views of the Assembly. Now 
he is in a different position. His budget speech shows it and I iherefore 
ask him to consider what he has been doing these S or 8 years^ I say» 
Sir, that in 1923-24 the usual debt provision for avoidance of debt had 
been Increased a little. But what we found was that at the end of the 


year wb had a surplus of 6 and odd crores caused by various reasons which 
I do not want to go into now. This 6 and odd crores was taken towards 
reduction and avoidance of debt besides 4 and odd crores provided in that 
year. So that the result is that in 1928-24 by the actual amounts we have 
been able to pay more than 10 crores of that debt and again in 1924-25 
we made a provision of more than 4 crores and at the end there was a 
surplus, more than the revised estimate, in all of about 5 and odd crores. 
One of the arguments used by the Finance Member is that reduction of so 
many crores of debt relieves revenue which is available for purposes of 
the present generation. A little thought over that position will 
convince the Honourable Member that it is the greatest injustioe 
to the present generation to ask them to clear off debts from the interest 
payable. I mean it will be a sad commentary to say that I will wipe 
off say 20 crores of debts and will have one orore saved for purposes of 
our improvements in the circumstances. That position cannot be supported 
if a calm view is taken of the situation. Therefore, while we need not 


necessarily interfere with the scheme that has been propounded by the 
Honourable the Finance Member, I ask him to agree with this side of 
the House, if there is anything more than that available each year either 
by way of accrued surpluses or by way of extra income, let that not be 
taken by him for purposes of paying debts. Let that be available for 
revenues, to relieve taxation wherever possible or for relief to the pro- 
vinces and the country. That is what I want him to agree to. I say 
that the question probably will be raised by the Honourable Member that 
accrued surpluses should go towards redemption of debt. 'At the close of 
the year you have to adjust these debts and it is a matter merely of book 
adjustment, because, as has been explained by the Honourable Member 
in his speech, it is a question of our reducing as much as possible the 
unproductive debt by adjustment. Though we borrow for productive debt, 
the real effect of this debt reduction is that the unproductive debt is to 
that extent redeemed. The actual effect therefore will be, according to 
my scheme, like this. If by the Budget being rather pessimistic, or if 
by the expenditure not being carried out to the full extent, there are accrued 
surpluses, we shall agree that the accrued surpluses shall also go towards 
this payment of 4 crores, so that any amount over and above that, either 
in the shape of accrued surpluses or the provision for the reduction or 
avoidance of debt may be treated as surpluses available for distribution 
in subsequent years because, if you make a provision of five crores and you 
add mote crores subsequently, that will be an unfair treatment of the 
interests of the present generation. I ask the Finance Member to look 
into it in a calm mood. Of course there are very many things that might 
fee srfd about it. A miserly person hoarding his wealth when he has to 
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toftTe it may not find himself very happy nor would a spendthrift who is- 
adlied to adopt prudence. Extara prudence in matters of State will not 
give any special credit to the member. Man will not be served^ nor will 
God. The real duty will be to adjust matters as much as possible so thah 
the present generation does not pay a pie more than it ought to. I have 
not discussed the various principles of distribution of this burden because 
the matter has been discussed at length but I have taken it at the lowest 
figure put by the Honourable Member. I want him to stick to the 
position that he vdll not take from the revenues of this country more than 
4 Orores till he is able to wipe off the extra taxation altogether and surpluses 
must be treated as available for future years. You may put it this way 
or that. Take out of these surpluses and the debt redemption fund 
five crores or keep the surpluses to the credit of the next year, so that 
the whole non-rccurring expenditure in the case of non-recurring and 
recurring expenditure in the case of recurring may be provided for the 
subsequent years from the balances that would accrue. Stick to the posi- 
tion that 4 crores shall be the full amount that will go to the reduction 
of debt. If the Pinance Member insists that over and above the four 
crores for some years till reduction of taxation is effected there must be 
a provision of one-eightieth of the extra debt, that also may be agreed to. 
There may not be any difficulty about it but you ought not to take away 
more money from any surpluses accruing because it is purely the hand 
of the Finance Member that decides these questions as to what these 
surpluses will be. This Assembly has no voice in estimating the receipts 
and in forcing its opinion on the Finance Member. Nor have wo been able 
to do anything substantially with the provision for expenditure either. In 
these circumstances, if surpluses come, it is purely by the methods adopted 
by the Department and, if as a fact he is entitled to take it away for 
»^duction of debt, it means that the present generation pays not only 
the amount that would be scientifically necessary for reduction or avoidance 
of debt as propounded by him in these three years but the extra money 
which ought to go to benefit this generation is also taken away for reduc- 
tion and avoidance of debt, which means that this generation bears the 
burden whi(»h it should not justifiably be called upon to bear. That is 
the position that arises out of the whole 'discussion and I daresay the 
Honourable Sir Basil Blackett will this year calmly think over the position 
and agree that more than 4 crores either in one shape or another need not 
be taken. The present demand. concerns itself only with an extra 88 lakhs 
and I therefore move that this 88 lakhs may bo cut out so that it may 
be available for reduction of taxation. • Of course I do nofc raise the other 
question of reduction of rates on postcards. The Honourable the Finance 
Member’s speech yesterday seems to indicate that his views are very 
strong about it. If it is so we must certainly respect him as far as it is 
possible; but anyhow further reduction of taxation in some form or other 
must be made and I do not think it will be right on the part of the Honour- 
able the Finance Member to insist on the whole thing being token away. 
He need not insist on more than 4 crores, and I request him therefore 
to accept this cut of 88 lakhs. 

One word more about the reparation payments that I referred to at 
the commencement of my speech. The income from reparations is expected 
to accrue for some years to come. That has been paid for by the country 
and by arrangement between England and the other nations we are getting 
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»6xt year about 16 lakhs, and it may be more, and that will come in for 
some years more. I really do not see why that should not be taken away 
from this reduction oi debt towards which it is sbiight to be paid; because 
if you have a scientific basis of debt reduction you should not add to the 
siims devoted for that purpose, just as you like, from other sources. If 
jrbu have a scientific principle stick to it, and if additional funds are av^- 
etble they should be used for the benefit of the country and the poor tax- 
■"payer.; 

: Sardar V« If. MutaUk (Gujarat and Deccan Sardars and Inamdars: 
Landholders); Sir, after the speeches generally of Mr. Eama Aiyangar yerj 
little needs to be added, and I rise only to make a few remarto on this 
question. Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member in his budget speech 
says that this House, the non-ofi&cial side of this House, has recognized 
the wisdom of his scheme of debt redemption. Sir, if there is any credit 
in the scheme I think it would be advisable if the Honourable Finance 
Member took the whole credit to himself* If posterity judges that this 
scheme was a sound scheme let the whole credit go to him. 1 do not 
think that after the discussion on this point last year he has any justifi- 
cation for saying that this House has recognized the wisdom of the scheme. 
If anything, this House has definitely stated that this scheme is not 
a sound financial scheme. So let us not take that credit to ourselves. 
We shall offer the whole credit to the Honourable the Finance Member. 
And what does the Honourable Finance Member propose to do in this 
•case? He wants to keep up the taxation at the same high level at which 
it was levied as a war measure. Sir, during the war we willingly sub- 
mitted ourselves to taxation, but to keep up that level of taxation at this 
time is not, I think, a soxmd system of finance. I will summarise the 
results during the last three or four years. From the surpluses we have 
paid 13 crores and 60 lakhs; by the debt redemption scheme we have paid 
more than 13 crores. We have therefore paid in all more than 26 crores 
for debt redemption. It is said that this debt redemption redounds to the 
credit of India and we are able to show that our finances are sound. I do 
not think, Sir, that debt redemption is the only cause of our interest rate 
getting lower and lower. Various, other factors have contributed to this 
lowering of the interest rates. I will only state in this connecripn, Sir, that 
the Finance Department of Great Britain has never tried to reduce their 
debt. I will only state the figures as they stspad, In August 1914, the 
total liabilities were £711 millions. In 1919 they amounted to about 
£8,979 millions. Then in 1922 the figure went down to £7,721 millions 
and in January 1926, it stood at £7,800 millions. So practically there has 
l)een no reduction of the debt. The reduction in one year was due to the 
sale of surplus stores and recoveries from other sources. 

IniB Bcttibiirilde Sit Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : The Honourable 
Meriiber has, I mrirely account the effects of conversion. 

"The nominal total of the ctebt may have been increased but there has been, 
as is commonly Imown;' a very large reduction of debt in the United 
ICingdom^ . 

Sairdar y* H. Well, Sir, if reduction by conversion of loans is 

to be t^ikenintif accow ai^ doing the same thing here; and if ybu 

are doing the same tlii% quite sure the credit is yours. You ouglit to 

convert your high interest debt into debt at a lower rate of interest. If 
Ifeance the House will very gladly support 

HEhe' Rniriae-B of debt conversion is a vscy 
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sound one, but what ;vou are doing is this: you are providing for debt 
redemption under the debt redemption scheme and are also taWng all the 
Surpluses for debt reduction. You are taking a double advantage. If you 
want to make provision only for debt reduction I think the best course will 
be not to touch the surpluses for that purpose. That ought to be applied, 
to relief for the provinces or at least to the relief of the general tax-payer. 
In India you ought to relieve the general tax-payer and should not lay the 
h^avy burden you are now laying on him imder your present scheme* I 
do n^ want to take up the time of the House at this juncture as the House 
is rather impatient to reach another item of more importance. But I do 
say this, that we are not going to take the credit — whether it is credit or 
discredit future generations and financiers will judge. I do not think this 
House has accepted this policy. Sir, when the question was debated last 
time the Pmanco Member consented to speak across the table. A repre- 
sentative Committee was called. That Committee met, but it could not 
do much because the Honourable the Finance Member had no time to take 
it into his confidence and there was no opportunitv then to consult all the 
Honourable Members on this side of the House. A year has gone, and the 
same Committee, which met the Honourable Finance Member on this point, 
should have been taken into his confidence and some definite understanding 
should have been arrived at. The scheme of the Finance Department was 
not evolved after consultation with this House, and I do not think that 
this House should be entangled, or that colour should be given to tins 
scheme as if this House approved of the poliev of the Finance Department 
in respect of loading the present generation with heavy taxation 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I am very much disappointed 
I did think that the clear evidence of the benefits of the policy which this 
House and the Government of India pursued in the last two jears would 
have convinced Sardar Mutalik — not perhaps Mr Eama Aiyangar — of the 
rightness of the course we have taken May I just begin by pointing out 
to Mr. Eama Aiyangar that I think his actual motion is slightly miscon- 
ceived? Ho wants to make a reduction of 88 lakhs. Ho has included in 
that the 16 lakhs in respect of reparation receipts It is unnecessary for 
him to do that That is a non-voted sum, or rather will become non- 
voted if the Finance Bill is passed as it stands If the Finance Bill not 
passed in the present form, that sum will not be applied to the reduction of 
debt ; it will not be included; so that this is not the place at which to discuss 
those 16 lakhs. The only reason why it is included in the non-voted sum 
in the estimates is on the assumption that the Knance Bill will be passed 
in the form in which it at present stands If the Finance Bill is not passed 
in that form, automatically that 16 lakhs cease to be applied to the re- 
duction of debt So I think the Honourable Member's motion should 
have been, on his own showing, for a cut of 72, not 88, lakhs. Mr. Eama 
Aiyangar made a good deal of the point or tried to make a good deal of 
the point that the amount that was included in the current year is some- 
thing different from what was suggested fev me in the year 1924. It is 
not. It is exactly the same. TKe Honourable Member* quoted the figures 
delating to the debt actually in existence on the Slst March 1923. 

1 said in 1924 was that 

** We may therefore concltide that the figure of 4 ciures per wonH be air 

adequate provision to inriudle ip Budget expeijiditiire for pexi five years, 
%almg with onr existing debt 
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and I went on to say : 

must remind the House that this figure makes no provision for the further debt 
which v^ili be incurred during 1924>25 and thereafter. The criteria which I have 
sugges^d evidently require that an addition should be made each year for all new 
debt incurred.** 

I therefore proposed that wo should add a figxire of one-eightieth of the 
» net addition to our debt each year. The figures that we are discussing 
now are the provision of 4 crores for the debt up to the end of the 31st 
March, 1923, pItts one-eightieth for debt incurred since then, so that so 
far from there being any change from the present system, it is exactly a 
continuation. Mr. Kama Aiyangar said that he was quite content to accept 
the position laid down in 1924. He should therefore withdraw his motion. 

Mr. K« Eama Aiyangar: In case you agree to the surplus. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: He should agree so far as this is 
concerned. This has nothing to do with the surplus. 

The next point that he made was that we were treating the present 
generation very hardly at the expense of the next. What has the present 
generation done?^ In the years 1918-10 to 1922-23, it has added 98 crores 
to the unproductive debt of the country. It failed to pay its way by OB' 
crores. 


Sardar V. N. Mutalik: Was not that the result of the war? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That was nearly all of it after the 
war. It failed to pay its way. The present geners^ion failed to pay its 
way. . 

Sardar V. N* Mutalik: As an effect of the war. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Very likely as an effect of the war. 
Is that a good reason why we should not now use the surplus to reduce 
debt, when we use deficits to increase it? I say that the surplus, if there 
as any realized at the end of the year, should at any rate go to make up to 
the tax-payer of the future generation some of the charges which we are 
putting^ upon him as the result of incurring deficits of practically a hundred 
crores in five years. The Honourable Member wants it both ways. He 
adds 100 crores by deficits in five years, and then because we begin to try 
and pay that off, he says that we are treating the present generation hardly 
at the expense of the next. The present generation has put a burden of 
100 crores of deficits on the future generation. 


Sardar V* N. Mutalik: We are already making provision for th^t. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blaekatt: That is exactly what we should do. 
I am entirely in agreement with tfae Honourable Member, but he wants 
to alter the EKjheme. 

1^. 'S* BamA Aiyangar: .We do not want to give yom more than 5 
crores accor4iiig to your own schefae 

Basil Blaokott: My own scheme was 4 crores up 
to^tbe 81st Marc!ib,192Si one- eightieth for any future debt pte any amonnt 
M be realfeed: 51 we have a surplus. That is the scheme. The 
Honour^le Mem trying to make out that he does not differ from , me. 
If so. I hope he will withdraw his motion. 
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Now tbe next point tiiat he made was that because we sr© in a tetter 
pteition this year than we were last ySar or the year before^ ths fact, 
ahiong other things, our debt redemption arrangements have had a pirti- 
chiarly good result on our credit, justifies our going: back on that. But we 
are only in the fii’st stage. I pcrinted out to this House in February, 1986, * 
that we had a new capital progranime for new mcmey to b© spent on pro- 
ductive purposes year by year amountiag to something like 40 crom: a 
year for the next five or ten years. In addition we had 
amounting I think at that stage to 160 crores. Last yeai* we were able to 
convert 80 crores of that 150. We have still got the mother 120 to complete. 
Does the Honourable Member want to pay an extra half per cent, interest 
on converting that? But that is the possible effect. If you insist on cut- 
ting the debt redemption provision and thereby do imything to de the 
immense confidence in our credit which has been created in the last few 
years, the net result is that you pay something extra for all the money 
which you borrow whether for new capital expenditure or for maturing debt. 
Now an addition of a half per cent, on 100 crores is a very large sum. 
There is no one so blind as one who will not see (Hear, hear). I am quot- 
ing Mr. Jinnah. I am glad to think that Mr, Jinnah sees even more clearly 
than he confesses. If we were to halt on our way at this stage, we should 
undoubtedly have to pay more for all the money that we have to raise in 
the next few years, and still more, for all the conversions that we have to 
effect in the next few years, for the sake of saving 50 lakhs of sinking fund 
this year. The Honourable Member is going to increase our interest charge 
by 50 lakhs two years from now. Our debt will be higher and our interest 
charge will be the same as it is at present just because the Honourable 
Member has been so short-sighted as to try and save 50 lakhs out of this 
year's revenue in order to apply it to some other pudrpose. 

Mr. K. Kama Aiyangar: About 5 lakhs, I say. 

, The fiConoiirable Sir WksSl Bladcett: I have no objection at all if the 
Honourable Member will vote the total sum provided in this year's figures 
which is just about 5 lakhs. We have this year reduced the amount to 
jBpine exte^ by omitting the special provision for customs duties. As 
a^rnSt that, the propose is that reparation receipt® should be included.^ I 
vnll not deal with the reparation receipts now, because they do not come 
into the picture. 

Sardar Mutalik made some points wi^ich I did ndfc quite follow about the 
British Government not having paid off .their debt. The British Govem- 
tnent has paid off a very large amotet m tebt siw Sfcce the 

war year by year it has had considerable siif^lUsCs. This will be th© first 
year in which there is not a surplus. All the surplijies have gone to debt. 
There is also^ an annual projision. at the precept paoment amoiinting to 60 
millions for sinking fund. The Hohoiirable M|^ber will ;te doubt quote 
figures showing what the total debt was at the eUd of ©acli year. it 
must be remembered that a very l^e cOmbii^ M 

You had 6 per cent, bonds matuMiig and paid off at: par and mimeyrraiaed 
by conversion loan bt'76 with which to pay them net 

a mductioBv m ifitcrest birt an 

nominal total debt. r 
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"Sardair V.Tf. Matalik: May I know from the Honorable Member, Sir, 
•what amount exactly from the revenues have been paid for debt redemp- 
apart from the wnouDis set aside tmder the redemption scheme. 

The Bonoorame Sir Basil Blackett: The position is straightforward. 
At the present time there is an annual provision of £50 millions for debt 
jeedemptiQn in the British Budget. 

Ttr. X. Itama Aiyangar: For £8,000 millions of debt. 

'The Honouralde Sir Basil Blackett: That would be 5 millions for 800 
millions. We have got 6 crores for over 900. We have got rather a 
•smaller proportion than the United Kmgdom. 

Ur. E. Bama Aiyanfar: Our position is much better. 

The Bonourahle Sir Basil Blackett: Very likely. The Honourable 
Member cannot use his argument both ways. In addition to the £50 
•millions a year which is set aside, all surpluses automatically go to reduc- 
tion of debt. There was a surplus one year of over £200 millions ; in another 
year over £100 millions. All that has gone automatically to reduction of 
debt, so that I am sure the Honourable Member will find that if he were 
to apply the British parallel strictly, it will be necessary to increase our 
i:otal, not to decrease it. I do not say that this is an argument for doing 
so. I only ask him not to use the ai^ument that the British analogy would 
justify reducing our figure. I will give another illustration. I was reading 
dn the Times recently : 

The Swiss Federal Government has recently approved the proposals made by the 
vChief of the Finance Department . . . with the object of preparmg for the 
jprogressive redemption of the Swiss public debt — a total of nearly 1,500 million 
francs. . . . Mr. Musy has set up a redemption plan which is burdening the tax> 

payer as little as possible, and which has still to be sanctioned by Parliament. The 
3'inance Department proposes to devote to that debt redemption, in the iirst place the 
55 million francs . . . which are to remain on the annual yield of the Extraordinary 
*War Tax ... in the second place, the sum which will be saved every year on the 
'interest of the debt in consequence of the progressive redemption of the latter. This 
plan seems to be sound, and if it works out well and no unforeseen circumstances 
^occur, these 1,500 million francs may be fully redeemed by the end of 1964.** 

'That is the plan is for redempticm of the total debt in 40 years. I assure 
Honourable Members of this House tbat they would be makipg a great 
mistake if they go on year by year cavilling at this provision m a short- 
sighted policy to reduce the actual total of the expenditure of the year 
under discussion without reference to the effect it is going to have on the 
-next year and the year after. In every country where public finances are 
soundly managed, there is a large provision for reduction of debt. In In^a 
it is true that our productive debt is a large proportion of our total. On the 
other hand, we have very large commitments for new capital expenditure 
and for maturing debt. I regard the financing of our new capital expendi- 
as one of the mnst imp<Miient features in >the finances of this country. 
We want to spend money profitably in order that we may benefit the next 
^generation by that expenditure or that we n^y develop the country and get 
•a return on our productive expenditure. We are going to find it very much 
^ea s ie r to get m^ey emd we src' going to get it very much cheaper if we 
make full provision for redemption amprt^ation of debt. If we, simply 
out of a desire to do something at the moment, cavil at that procedure 
3*ear by year, taking e«rery reduce it, our 
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own credit and wo damage the tax-payer not merely of the future but thB* 
tax-payer of the ;vear after next. I do ask the House to weigh these words 
and not to press this motion. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangacbarlar (Madras City: Non-Mubammadau 
Turban) : I do not wish to take the line adopted by my friends Mr. Kama 
Aiyangar and Sardar Mutalik, but I do fail to see where the Hotlse at all 
quarrels with the scheme. We accept the scheme as I have already stated 
more than once. We have accepted the scheme. The only complaint we 
make is whether wo are not erring on the side of over-prudence in this 
matter, whether, having regard to the necessities which we are put to, we 
should not sec our way to take away something out of this. We fully 
approve of the scheme. For instance, it was brought out that in recon- 
verting the sterling debt into rupee debt for the purpose of pmviding for 
repayment or avoidance — find the same thing repeated also this year — 
you reconvert at Rs. 15 per £ whereas for payments we make provisiem at 
18d. to the rupee. If we recalculate — and I think it will be very safe to- 
do that — converting our sterling debt into rupees at 18d. to the rupee, as 
was calculated last year, there w’ill be a saving from the current revenues 
to the extent of over 30 to 35 lakhs. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: About 7 lakhs. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: Even 7 lakhs is not a small sum. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It is part of the original scheme that 
gain by exchange had been included. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: After all the Finance Member will 
iemein})er that this is a temporary scheme or a transifory scheme which 
he hopes to w'ork ff>r 5 years in order to see what results we are able to 
achieve. I must congratulate the Honourable Member on the excellent 
results achieved so far by the scheme w^hich he has provided. Our finances 
have reached a sound basis and we command the confidence of the world. 
It is a matter for congratulation; but af the same time I do not know 
whether the Finance Member has any fear that the exchange is going to 
change in the next two years. We have done 3 years al 18d, to the rupee 
and more. Is that not correct ? Wo have got only 2 years more left. \^y 
should we not recalculate our sterling debt and oonvert it info rupees at 
18d. or even more to the rupee and save 7 or 8 lakhs; that will be so much 
available for expenses on necessities. I do not know why it should not be 
done and I do press that aspect of it. 

Mr, President: The question is: 

** That the Demand under the head * Interest on Debt and Eeduction or A'voidanco 
of Debt ' be reduced by Rs. 88,06,000.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: If no Honourable Mombet wishes to move any amend- 
ment, I will put the original question. 

XMwan BaluMoir T. BaqgMlUttlajr: They have all bees bovet>ed. 
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■ ' . ^ Ipr., ' Tiae^ .questioD Js : . ' 

V ‘r That a Sian not exceeding Es. 94,40,000 be granted to the; ,GoveriK)r Oener^^ in- 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of * Interest on Debt and Reduction or 
Avoidanca of Debt'.’' 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 26. — ^Interest on Miscellaneous Obligations.. 

The honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move: 

** That a sum not exceeding Rs. 23,76,000 be granted to the Governor General in- 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ' Interest on Miscellaneous Obliga- 

tions 

Rate of Interest on Post Office Cash Certificates. 

Dlwau Bahadur T. Rangachariar: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That the Demand under head * Interest on Miscellaneous Obligations ’ be reduced’ 
by Rs. 5." 

The question which I wish to raise under this Tiead is that the Honourable 
the Finance Member s proposal, which, I take it, has been thrown out 
for criticism in this House, to reduce the rate of interest on post office 
cash certificates is not a good suggestion at all. These post office cash 
certificates have now become very popular with the people. In fact, the 
small investors are now seeking post office cash certificates for investing 
their savings. I see that the Honourable the Finance Member, taking 
advantage of the financial market and the rate of interest in banks, etc*., 
wants to reduce the rate of interest. I think it is too soon to interfere 
with this form of investment. After all it is not much and I think it 
enables the small investors, especially Government employees and other 
private employees, to save a few rupees a month to invest in these 
attractive securities and it is too soon to tamper with it. Its popularity 
will diminish, and I do not think that the Government will gain much 
by reducing the rate of interest. I do suggest that this should not be 
attempted and we can well afford to incur a little more expenditure in 
this direction so as to ensure to small investors a safe means of invest- 
ment. I therefore suggest to the Honourable the Finance Member not 
to take hasty action in this direction. 

Sardar V. N. Mutalik: Sir, I rise to oppose this motion. As a financial 
anrangement it will be a very bad policy if we continue to pay a higher 
rate of interest when the rate of interest in the country is going down. 
Sir, there is a very strong feeling in the country that the high rate of 
interest given on post office cash certificates militates against the invest- 
ments in b^^^ks and in Co-operative Credit Society Banks also. Those 
who are in touch with conditions in the mofussil will bear me out when 
I say that it is not the small investors who invest in these cash certificates. 

It is generally those men who woifid invest their money either in Poslal' 
Savings Banlra or in Government securities, who invest their money in 
cadi'^. certificates;. 

Slap; jE^pvinces : Divisions: l3on-- 

MuKammadah) : But the amount of cash certificates is timited to Bs. 10,CX)D’. 
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Saardat T« H. Mutalik: That does not matt^. 

.fee pn^ in different :wajs. I can piircfe^e thm ih imjr 
ha Ihe name of my wife and in the name of my chiidien and can^'^ 6 
oimt/ compound interest, it is jttet the same ib me in whose nanie 
iihe certiffcate stands. I do not think that it woldd he 
this suggestion, and I therefore strongly oppose it. I suggest that the 
Finance Department should take steps to rediibe the rate of interest on 
post office cash certificates. 


Mr. S. O. Oocke (Bombay; European): Sir, I rise to support this 
. out of Es. 6. Sir, I thoroughly approve of the idea of paying liiore than 
what I might call the Government borrowing rate of interest. I think 
I am right in saying that the interest only works out at 6 per cent, 
compound interest after the fifth year. No one who cashes his certificate 
from the first to the fourth year gets as much as 6 per cent, and there 
are a considerable number of holders who do realise their money during 
the currency of the certificates. It is only those holders who are thrifty 
enough to keep their money for the whole period of five years who get 6 
per cent, compound interest. Sir, the rate of interest on post office cash 
certificates may be about 1 per cent, more than the current rate of 
interest at which Government can borrow, but I think it is very essential 
to encourage thrift. It is difficult to say whether the Sardar’s ideas about 
the persons who invest their money in cash certificates are correct or 
iipt, whether they are mainly taken by people who are fairly wealthy and 
not by small clerks, and so on, I do not know whether any statistics are 
fivailable. But I have always imagined that a considerable number of 
cash certificates are subscribed for by people with very small means. It 
must be remembered that the interest is income-tax free and therefore it 
does tend to encourage people with a certain amount of wealth to put in 
as much as possible in the name of various members of their family, I 
should like to suggest that each holder inight be allowed to take up a 
definite amount every year. At present he can only invest Bs. 7,500 which 
hecomes Es. 10,000 after five years. I thipk it would be a good thing 
if each person is allowed to take cash certificates worth Es. 2,000 or 
Es. 3,000 every year and thus increase his wealth and at the same time 
jhelp the State. 

The HonouraUe Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I am grateful to Mr. 
Eangachariar for raising this interesting discussion. I find myself in this 
matter in agreement with all parties. I entirely agree with Mr. Eanga- 
chariar and Mr. Cooke that we should, aS' far as pcweible, that 

will interfere with the popularity of these oertificStes. I do not think 
that in judging the rate of interest that you should pay on these certificates 
you must be guided too intich fey the question of the cost to the tax-payer 
in the Shape of interest. That is not really the most important point. If 
you could, by giving a higher rate of interest, really stimulatd investment 
among people who otherwise woifid for investment, I think 

the state wpiild be well repaid, provided other consequencses were 
not objectipxiable. The ddfilctiity is ’that thit rate must bear ( Of 

relation to the general rate at which Goveinment "are borrowin^^ otherwise 
you do not have the results that you aim at. Sardsr MutilSc and 
:^^ers, cpufiins and apnts and take out thesa c§^%jatea;,^ are 

■atneant .for 'his bearer''''and'his^al^^^ ,€ 0 ^ 
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meant for small investors If you,o:4^ ipo a rate of interest you 
do tend simply to be paying to tie lafger investors a higher rate of 
interest th^D they M^ould get other Government securities. Although 
there is a limit, as Mr. .Qocke and 1^. Bsngachariar have pointed out of 
Es. lO^OOO to the nominal value of these certificates, it can be extended 
or evaded in various ways either with our knowledge when it is done in 
the nam^ of cousins and aunts, or without our knowledge, 1 am afraid, 
sometipies — I hope not very often. We, therefore, have coine to the 
eonclhsion that it is not proper to go on leaving the rate to be earned <m 
these certificates after 5 years as high as 6 per cent. Our view is that 
some reduction must be made. We do not want to reduce it at one 
step by a veiy large jump and we do not want to disturb the popularity 
of these certificates more than we can help. We have various proposals 
which I may now say arc in the form of a Notification which will be 
issued, I believe, next week dealing with the rate at which these certi- 
ficates can be purchased and making other arrangements by which the 
existing limit of 5 years can be extended in some circumstances. I will 
not attempt to give all the details; they will become public property very 
shortly. We waited until we could have a little time to see the effect of 
our announcement on this House and on the public It is a matter on 
which you have got to act rather quickly because once you have announced 
the probability of reduction you tend to stimulate the demand in the interval 
from just the people whom you do not want the money from; so that we 
could not delay action for very long. 

The other point raised by Mr Cooke will be carefully considered. His 

^ suggestions have always been very valuable in this matter of 

cash certificates, but I am afraid that so far as keeping the 
present rate, much as I should like to, in order to stimulate investment 
in these certificates by really small investors, I am afraid that to leave it 
at that rate any longer would on the whole balance of advantage not be 
in the interests of the country or of the State 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: Sir, I desire to withdraw my motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Bs 23,76,000 be granted to the Governor General m 
ConnexI to defray the charges which will come in course of pa 3 rment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Interest on Miscollaneous Obhga- 
tions 

The motion was adopted. 


Demwd No. 27 — Staff, Household and Allowances of the Go\ernor 

General. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move- 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 9,90,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Coiincil to defray the charges which will come m course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of the * Staff, household and allowances 
of the Governor General 



of tho European pfficeu of the Governor Bodyg^d 

Ali SbAn (Assfto : Mubctmmadto) : Sir, before 1 make^^m^ 
eabmiBBion on the motion Which stands in my naine 1 wish it to be under- 
stood that I have not the least desire to impair the dignity of the exalted 
office of Governor General. Let me make that clear. I am as armdus as 
any Honourable Member of this House to see that the dignity of the office 
of Governor General is in no way diminished or impaired. If Honourable 
Members will txirn to page 14 of the White Book on military services they 
will find that the Governor Generars Bodyguard consists of 106 Ihdian 
soldiers and 2 officers of high commissioned rank. They will also find that 
the Bodyguards of the provincial Governors, the Governors of the major 
provinces of Madras, Bombay and Bengal, are also conimanded by 
European officers of commissioned rank. The other day His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief told lis in this very House that if due regard 
be had to the safety of the Empire he could not recommend a reduction 
in the number of European officers. I would suggest for the consideration 
jol the House and of the Honourable Member in charge of the Army 
Department that here is an opportunity for effecting economy and at the 
same time Indianisation. We can easily replace those 6 or 8 officers of 
high commissioned* rank by Indian officers. There is on the Bodyguard 
of the Governor General one officer of the rank of Major, and I believe 
on the Bodyguard of provincial Governors also there are officers of the rank 
of Major. My point is that you could easily, without in any way di- 
minishing the dignity of the office of Governor General, replace these 
high commissioned officers by Indian officers of approved meritorious 
■services. The posts should be reserved as prize posts to be filled by Ajab 
Khans and Hira Singhs who have served their King- Emperor and country 
well. 

Sir, I move : 

That the Demand under the head * Staff, household and allowances of the Governor 
4Gk!neral ’ be reduced by Bs. 100.’* 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar: Sir, I am thankful to my Honourable 
friend for this motion, especially as the new Governor General is coming. 
I think we may put forward for his approval the suggestion as to why he 
should not have one of the two officers, Private Secretary and Assistant 
Private Secretary, an Indian. The time has come for the Governor General 
to be in touch with Indian opinion, not in those ceremonial functions 
alone where he meets Indians but in the daily functions which the 
Governor General has now to discharge. I think there should be a res- 
ponsible officer to assist him in the discharge of his high duties. I think 
we have enough Indians in service w-ho can be well trusted to discharge 
these duties. After all he is a new-comer to the land and comes in con- 
tact with his own countrymen, officials and non-officials, and very few 
Indians get the opportunity to have a heart to heart talk with the Govern- 
or General, and those who dare to do so will have to take the respon- 
sibility on their own shoulders. People seldom get an opportunity to 
discuss matters of importance even when they meet His Excellency, so 
ihat sometimes we have to volunteer our opinions in an informal wav 
and do not know whether thoy are received willingly or imwillingly. I do 
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think, thereforar that the^; a^ of resi)Oix8ible Indians in the daily 

discharge of these exalted duties will be a whob^ departure. The 
Hime has obihe.^ W are crying for Indianisation ev^ywhterej so why not 
in His Excellency 's household where he has to deal with inxp^^tant nxatters. 
.■ySThy h® should not he associated with Indians I fail to see. 1 make this 
auggestioii and hope it will be accepted and acted upon. 

Mr^ ToxiklQspn (Home Department: Nominated Official): Sir, my 
Honourable friend the Deputy President has confined his remarks to the 
^juestion of the Private and Assistant Private Secretary to His Excelleney. 
The motion that has been made relates to the Bodyguard of the Governor 
General. 

Diwan Bahadur T, Bangachariar: I beg your pardon, the personal staff 
and Bodyguard. 

Mr. B, Tonkinson: I did not imagine myself that under the head of 
personal Staff was included the Private Secretary and the Assistant 
Private Secretary. (An Honourable Member: “Why not?*') 

I assumed this term referred to Aide-de-Camps and so on. 

I will turn to His Excellency's Bodyguard. (An Honourable Member: 
“ You have no defence for the other “.) I will return to that again later. 
The Bodyguard is a military body of a strength equal, I understand, to 
about one squadron of Indian cavalry. Its cost is included in the military 
estimates and ther© are two officers, as stated by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Ahmad Ali Khan, holding King's Commissions. One of these is the 
Commandant, who is a Major, the other is the Adjutant who is a Captain. 
In regard to the question of the Indianisation of these appointments, 1 
understand that there are no Indian officers in the cavalry at the present 
time holding King's Commissions who are of the rank of Major, but I 
see no reason why in their turn Indians should not be appointed to one 
or other of these appointments. Of course it is a matter for His 
Excellency, as the question of these appointments falls within his 
patronage, I can only say that the remarks of my Honourable friend will 
be laid before His Excellency, and the same will apply to the remarks of 
my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Eangachariar. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs, 9,90,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of * Staff, household and allowances 
of the Governor General *.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 28 — Executive Council. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I move: 

** That a sum not exceeding Rs. 62,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 5lst day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Executive Council 
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Sir, I think the House will probably ihi mote iiban it is: pofisiBle* 

for me to describe the circumstances under Which I rise to address it dn 
this question. I ana sure Honourable Member will a^ee with me that 
there is a very heavy cloud hanging Over m add 1 shall b% no more. Sir, 
this motion is intended to, raise a dehate on the general policy of 
Government, and in partaculiEOr to r^dse OOnstitutidnal issue^ and we 
shall do our very best, oh this side of the Souse, to persuade the House 
to pass an .unequivocal ■vote of censure on the policy of the Government 
■ with regard to the constitutional issue about which , there is no doubt^ 
now. Sir Basil Blackett, the Binance Member, seetns to be very happy 
and thinks that he has performed a remarkable feat in producing hi8> 
Budget this year which shows a small surplus. What is wonderful about 
this Budget? We had a fairly good monsoon, we had increased rates and 
fares on the liailways, and we have a fairly big surplus so far as the 
Eailway Budget is concerned; we had very favourable exchange and we 
have maintained the high level of taxation intended for war conditions, 
and we have got thpe* Budget presented this year with a surplus. Sir,, 
what is there to congratulate "the iFitance Member or anybody else? 
Therefore, so far as this Budget is concerned, it is really of very little 
interest. I shall however watch the skill, ingenuity and the abilities of 
■the Finance Member when he comes to deal with the Taxation Committee’s 
Beport, and when he brings before this House and the country something 
original, something which will be of Tasting benefit to the people; I hope 
he will then give us the opportunity to appreciate what he is capable of 
doing for India. But at present, Sir, the Budget, as far as I can see, has 
very little interest in it. Apart from that, the question — ^the question of 
vital and paramount interest— is that of the constitutional issue which I 
shall deal with. I do not wish to take the House into a long and weary history 
of this issue. I think it will be admitted that, when the Act of 1919 was 
passed, a large body of politically-minded people in this country, and I be- 
lieve almost all important political organisations, held tbat these Beforms 
were not satisfactory and were disappointing. The Indian National Congress, 
one of the leading political organisations in the country at the time, met 
at Amritsar in December, 1919, and after a great deal of discussion and 
careful deliberation, decided to work the Beforms as far as they went, at the 
same time recording the opinion that they were not satisfactory and were 
disappointing. Now, Sir, I felt from that moment that we had put our 
case before the highest tribunal, the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 
We fought step by step and we got a decision and the Act was, passed, 
and as practical men we felt that the only course open to us was to work 
the Beforms and show by working them what inherent and serious defects 
and difficulties existed in the working of those Beforms. But then came 
other events into which I do not wish to go. We had the upheaval with 
regard to the Punjab, the Jalianwallah Bagh, and the Khilafat trouble 
and a large body of our countrymen refused to use these Beforms. At 
the same time I think the Honourable Members on the Treasury Benches 
will admit that there was a fairly large section that did' not agree with 
that policy and that programme and they came into the various 
latures and worked the Beforms. Then what do yotf find to be the 
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attitude of the Government in 1921 ? It is described in the words of the 
Eight Honourable Mr. Sastri, who I think the House, and even the 
Government will admit, is a fair and impartial politician. He says this 
in an article on Lord Keading's speech of 20th January, 1926 : 

** In the domestic politics of India one can only remember, on the one hand, the 
unexampled outburst of brotherliness and comradeshm between Britishers and Indians 
when the non-co-operation cloud darkened the sky. Hacial distinctions were abolished, 
rwressive laws were repealed. We had a vision of Sandhurst and Woolvrich, 
omcial and non-official Eurc^ans joined in a recommendation that our constitution 
should be revised before 1009. How near we then were to the millenium. As soon 
as the political sky be^an to clear and the too trustful Liberals were flung overboard, 
the SandWst and kindred promises were repudiated. Lord Peel cast back the 
Assembly's request for (Constitutional advance in its teeth, and the Eowlatt Act, with 
all its accursed provisions^ came back to life in the Bengal Ordinance.” 

Now, I ask the Honourable the Home Member who represents the Govern- 
ment, is this not a true picture of your policy and your attitude ? Sir, to 
get back nearer. In 1924, when this Assembly met at the very outset 
during the first Session, a Eesolution was passed in this Assembly in 
February 1924, to which we got a reply from the Government which 
certainly was not satisfactory. In the first instance we were 
told that a departmental Committee would be appointed to inquire 
into the defects and the diiBBculties in the working of this consti- 
tution. Xliat made not only the Assembly restive but the country outside 
was disappointed and at that time Lord Olivier, the Secretary of State 
for India, and the then Prime Minister, Mr. Karasay Macdonald, both in 
their pronouncements, in order to allay the public opinion, — conveyed the 
idea that the Government had every desire to come into closer consultation 
with the real representatives of public opinion and they impressed upon 
us in the clearest language that they were going to adopt methods and 
means of so doing and that this Committee which was announced was not 
a device or a design for delaying the solution of this question. Then, Sir, 
had the Muddiman Committee. The Muddiman Committee, as you 
all Icnow, as Honourable Members here all know, had its hands tied by 
the peculiar terms of reference, but neverijheless there was a minority 
report signed by men like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, my friend the Honourable 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, and Dr. Paranjpye, who command the confidence 
of the Government, who have worked inside the Government and who 
have worked outside the Government. And what did they say? They 
made their recommendation. And what was their recommen^dation? 
Can anyone make a mistake about it? Is there any doubt about it, as to 
what their recommendation was? Their recommendation was, Sir, if I 
may read those few’ lines, this. After going through an elaborate iriquirv^ 
and after taking the evidence of a number of witnesses, both officials and 
non-oflBcials, they came to this conclusion. This is the passage that I wish 
to read fo the House. They said: 


” The present system has failed and in our opinion it is incapable of yieldinjz 
better results, in the future.” ^ 


And then they point out the various ’defects, principal, fundamental, inherent 
defects, and having pointed that out they further say : 


“ We were ptecluded by the terms of our reference from examinincr those various 
pFOppfia48 which were of a fundamental character and which required the overhanUn^ 
of the constitution. 
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Arid therefore the minority report ooncludes by saying this : 

"We do not think that the suggested amenifenents if effected will_ afford ^uable 
training towards responsible government or will provide any solution of the dimculties 
which we have discussed in our chapter on Political Conditions or that they will 
stren^hen the position of the Provincial Gk>vernments in relation to theiT legislatures 
or of the Central Government in relation to the Assembly. The majority of ^r 
colleagues say that no alternative transitional syst«ni has been placed before us. We 
think that no such alternative transitional system can be devised which can satisfac- 
torily solve the administrative or political difficulties that have . been brought to our 
notice. To our mind the proper question to ask is not whether any alternative 
transitional system can be devised but whether the constitution should not be put on a 
permanent basis with provisions for automatic progress in the future so as to secure 
stability of the Government and willing co-operation of the people. We can only 
express the hope that a serious attempt may be made at %p early date to solve the 
question. This attempt should be made, — ^whether by the appointment of a Royal 
Commission with freer terms of reference and a larger scope of inquiry th^ ours or 
any other agency is a question which we earnestly commend to the notice of the 
Govemm^t/' 


Sir, this we earnestly commended to the notice of the Government on the 
8rd December 1924. Since then we had the pronouncement of Lord 
Birkenhead in consultation with His Excellency the Viceroy who was 
summoned for this purpose among others. We had the statement of Lord 
Birkenhead and to get to the immediate issue what does he say ? He says 
that a Royal Commission can be accelerated. The one precise, condition 
was that w'e should show' a spirit of co-operation. Now that statement was 
made last year, and to use his own words — and I should like to draw the 
attention of the House to his own words — ^this is what he said: 

** But I do not hesitate to make clear my own view that it was not the intention 
of the Legislature to attempt to shackle succeeding Governments, if a sprit of cheerful 
and loyal co-operation was generally exhibited, on the one hand, or if on the other, 
grave and glaring defects disclosed themselves. It would indeed have been an assump- 
tion of omniscience alien to the Anglo-Saxon tradition for Parliament to assume so 
high and prophetic a gift as to declare that in no circumstances should the date of 
the Commission be accelerated. • In fact the door was never closed. It is on the 
contrary open to-day.** 

I do not see the door open at all. As far as 1 can see it is almost shut, 
nay, banged. But the condition is there clear and precise. “There can be 
no consideration until we see everywhere among the responsible leaders of 
Indian thought evidence of a sincere and genuine desire to co-operate ‘with 
us in making the best of the existing constitution.*' Now, Sir, this is the 
formula which has been repeated by the Government ad nauseam on eveiy 
occasion whenever a debate on this question is raised. It was repeated by 
the Viceroy when he returned. It was repeated by the Home Member 
when the debate took place in September last year, and it has been repeated 
again by His Excellency the Viceroy in addressing the Legislature on the 
20th of January last. And what does he say? In the speech which he 
made on the 20ih of January, he says this: 

“ I had hoped that the leaders of Indian political thought might seize the opportunity 
afforded to them by the attitude of the Government, that they might elect to comply 
with the request made and might thus pave the way for an earlier appointment of the 
Statutory Commission and for the inception of a new era in political relations between 
India and Government.** 

Then, Sir, he concluded his speech by saying this : 

“I cannot find the desired encouragement to those who, like myself, were seekine 
evidence of greater co-o^ation and good-will There is, however, yet time for a more 
satisfactory response. In the ensuing Session as the proceedings of this Assembly 
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^develop, I trust there may be found a clear manifestation of an attituHe as generous 
^nd as well-intentioned as I verily believe was that which prompted the appeal. I 
shall continue to watch events here and throughout the country with deep interest, 
and it is my earnest prayer that the hopes, to which I still cling, may not be dis- 
appointed, and that a new era may dawn on Indian progress— an era of more 
^sympathetic understanding, more widespread trust and more universal good-wili.** 

.Now, Sir, I will only weary the House with one more jiuotation, and then 
I shall proceed to answer the position taken up by Government. On the 
l8th of February 1926, we had the pronouncement on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India made by the Home Member in the Council of State, and 
this is the answer he gave: 

“ And as to the advancement of the date of the Statutory Commission I never 
suggested, I have not suggested, and it has never been suggested, that there was any 
legal difficulty in the way. The method of acceleration has been clearly stated on many 
*occasions.** 

I would only add that it has been repeated ad nauseam. He then proceeds : 

“ I again restate it. It is co-operation **, 

— rand I dare say the Honourable the Home Member will a^ain restate it to- 
'day— 

“It is co-operation. Now, I quite understand this House feeling that to repeat 
this word in a parrot-like way is to give no real answer. But co-operation is not a 
word.” 

— I agree with him there, it is not a word — 

“It is a continued and steady course of conduct “ 

— “Hear, hear” — I would have said to him if I had been there — 

** If every Member of this House and in every Legislature in India stood on his 
legs and shouted ‘ We co-operate *, that would have no effect on my mind at all. It 
is by a steady course of conduct that facts are established. It has been said that 
oo-operation has been received to a considerable extent. I will not deny that in 
certain quarters it has been received. I acknowledge thankfully on the part of 
GfOvernment the co-operation that has consistently and steadily been extended to the 
■Government by the first Council of State, and which I am perfectly sure will continue 
to be extended by the < present House.** 

He was trying to ingratiate himself with the other House : 

“There are other instances undoubtedly; and the atmosphere is getting better. I 
hope so and I hope it may continue. I look to my Honourable friend to produce 
that result by his own efforts and by the efforts of those who think with him. I will 
not enter into the difficult intricacies of some parties wfc-h which I am not fully 
acquainted lest I tread on delicate ground. I trust soon that all parties may have at 
any rate one view, and that is they will work the existing constitution for all it is 
worth; and when that time comes about, then my Honourable friend will move his 
Eesolution in a happier time. I regret therefore I am unable to accept the Resolution 
moved by my Honourable friend.’* 

ISfow, Sir, I ask the Government and the Home Member who represents 
the Government here to-day, w-hat does he want? Does he want that a 
certain section, a certain body of politicians who have committed them- 
selves to a particular course of action, should give up their course of action 
according to your wish? And because they will noirmake a declaration 
that they arb willing to give up that course of conduct, whatever may be 
the opinion of the whole country or the rest of the country, until those parti- 
cular men eat their words, will yoii continue saying there is no co-operation' 
or that it is better, but not sufficient? Is that the position the Government 
take up ? I ask the Gover^ent to consider this. Is there a single politi^l 
organization, is there a single political body in the country that has nob 
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preB$^ the GoverBment at least for a Boyal Commission to be appointed, 
fortht^ith ? Are you going to treat the rest of the opinion in this country mth . 
%C«ptempt, because you have a certain section that you consider is impossible 
or irreconciieable or will not yield to you in the exact manner in which you 
desire? Is that-your answer to the whole of India? You ask me to get what? 
Every party to agree. I ask you, do you honestly mean that that is possible, 
that it will ever be possible in India or in any other country in the world 
that all parties must agree, and till then the Government will not move?' 
You ask what has happened? Now, let us see what has happened. I 
know the Honourable Member over there will tell me, that they have not 
worked the Eeforms in the Central Provinces, they have not worked the 
Eeforms in Bengal. I ask the Honourable Member here, can he really 
and honestly tell me this or not, that in Bengal, if the things had been 
handled better, the Ministry would have been formed, and the Eeforms 
would have been worked. I maintain that you have bungled the whole 
business in Bengal. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Is that in 
Bengal or in the Central Provinces? 

Mr* U. A* Jinnah: Bengal. 

Sir Eari Singh Gour: It equally applies to the Central Provinces. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: But I will assume for the moment that I am 
OTong, and that you are right, that there was a clear majority both in^ 
Bengal and in the Central Provinces that stoutly refused to work the 
Eeforms. I will assume that. I ask you again, can you not realise this? 
Do you remember under what circumstances the elections took -place? 
Do you remember what was the position wlien the last Assembly was 
dissolved? Do you remember what you did with your own friends who* 
stood by you in the first Assembly? Do you know how you treated them? 
Did you listen even to the advice of the most moderate men in important 
matters? You ask, “What can be done now? A certain number of 
men have come in, in Bengal »and tEe Central Provinces Councils and' 
have made th^ Eeforma impios^ble of being worked.**' But, Sir, is 
Bengal and the Central Provinces the last word on the subject? Is there 
no other part of India in existence? What about the other Provinces? 
And above ail, what about this Assembly? The Honourable Member is 
looking at the empty Benches. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated: Labour Interests): That is the Assembly 
for him. 

Mx* M, A. Jinnah: Well, if he thinks that it is going to advance his 
case, he is very much mistaken. Did they or did they not, for all purposes, 
offer co-operation in this House ? What is the testimony of Sir Ere'derick 
Whyte? What is the testimony of Sir Charles Innes, a bureaucrat of 
bureaucrats, on his own admission? (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sij Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways) : May I ask the Honotirable Member what the response to tKat- 
admission was the very next day? 

Hiwan Bahadur T, Bangachariar: still the admission remains. 
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Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I was not discussing the response the next ^day;« 
:I will answer that in a minute. I was only stating the admission which 
i the Honourable Sir Charles Innes made on the floor of this House. And 
what was the reply which the Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman, 
r speaking in the Council of State on the 18th February, gave? He said 
it was better but not sufficient. Which is true — ^what the Honourable 
Sir Charles Innes said here or what the Honourable Sir Alexander 
Muddiman said in the Council of State? 

To get back to my point. The impression that you have created is 
that you are trying to make an excuse, that you do not mean honestly, 
ito announce the appointment of a Eoyal Commission. That is the case 
made against you. Now, Sir, I was dealing with this Assembly. Will 
the Honourable Member tell me what important measure which the Gov- 
ernment desired to get through this House was refused? During the 
‘ three years 1924, 1925 and the present year — ^we are almost at the end 
of, this Session — will you point out to me a single important measure 
brought before the House where you did not get. co-operation as defined 
in the words of the Honourable the Home Member. 

Th() Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: What about the Finance Bill 
'Of 1924? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: That Finance Bill stands on a very diflerent 
footing and I shall come to that in a minute, if you will allow me. Let 
me tell you as a matter of history that the rejection of the Finance Bill 
in 1924 was not moved by those gentlemen whom you call non-co- 
operators in this House or in the Legislatures but was moved by the 
greatest of co-operators and supported by him. Therefore, do not please 
try to draw a red herring across my path. You do not say that you 
find fault with the Independent Party. You do not say that the Inde- 
pendent Party has not co-operated. Y'ou do not say that the Liberals 
have not co-operated. You do not say that a large body of the 350 
millions of people in this country are not co-operating with you. You 
have got only one section in your mind, and that is the Indian National 
Congress. At the most there are 7,000 members in that Congress. And 
because they have taken up a particular attitude, you say thab^the 
entire country is to be penalised for it. I say that is a position not worthy 
of any Government, unless you wish to make an excuse. This is the 
impression that you have created. I will again refer to what even the 
Eight Honourable Mr. Srinivasa Sastri says. He says: 

“In these circumstances am I too pessimistic to warn our countrymen against 
simple-minded trust in British generosity or is The Bengalee too optimistic in trying 
to persuade us that there is only a bright side to the story of British doings in India? 

It IS easy enough to blame the Swarajists for all our ills.” 

That is what you are doing: 

“ Poor chaps ! It is true enough their policy is unwise and their strategy utterly 
futile. But let us not be deceived. There is overwhelming evidence that for the time 
being the old Imperialism with some at least of its sinister consequences has reasserted 
itself in Great Britain and that till the people of India learn to unite and put full 
• -constitutional pressure on British policy thev must be prepared to be used again and 
betrayed again.^ 

Now, is there any justifieation for this charge or not? If it is not true, 
"Why have you not maae up your mind to announce a. Eoyal Commission 
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ifcjftiiwitli ? Why do you say you are ready to announce the Eoyal Com- 
Hxission and in the next breath say '‘Bring me the irreconcilable men,, 
bring me the irreconcilable party. Not merely should they act and do« 
their best, to work the constitution, but they should make a confession 
and a declaration of that confession that they are beaten and they want 
now humbly to oo-opemte with us.*' That is what you want. Sir, whem 
we raised a debate this time last year, i said that the only issue was 
whether you are going to appoint a Boyal Commission at once or not. 
In the September Session of 1925 I put it to my Honourable friend the 
_Home Member in concluding my speech in the following terms and with 
the indulgence of the House I will quote from it. I said to him this : 

“ Sir, therefore, to sum up the situation within the next two minutes or three 
minutes that are at my dii^osal, I submit to this House that the question stands^ 
thus : First, are Goveriiment prepared to appoint a Koyal Commission at an early date* 
to examine the entire constitution? Second, do you honestly, sincerely desire us to 
' submit to you the fundamental principles upon which a constitution ought ’to be built T 
Lord Birkenhead in his speech has said that he would earnestly consider proposals. 
There is the amendment. Consider it.** 

In the House of Lords Lord Olivier speaking on this very question* after 
Lord Birkenhead had made his speech said : 

“ I should like to make one final observation. I think that the noble Earl may have 
a little under-estimated, as many people do, the strength of what may be called 
national feeling and national pride in India and the national disposition to claim that 
Indians shall have a great deal to say -with regard to the framing of their own 
Constitution. It is not enough to say, as the noble Earl has said and as has been said* 
repeatedly, that you have two great communities in India, that you have many religions, 
itiany languages and so on, and that therefore it is idle to speak of India as a nation. 
That is very much less true to-day than it was even ten years ago. Whereas ten 
years ago you might have said that the masses of India cared very little about national 
religion or about politics, it is, I am perfectly convinced from all that I have been 
able to learn in the last two or three years, equally unquestionable that this era has 
passed away, that , there is a strong axid universal sentimentally nationalist feeling in 
India upon which the leaders who speak in the name of Indian nationality can count. 

I should like to quote in that connection a passage from the last Report of Mr. 
Rushbrook Williams on the Material and Moral Progress of India — the Report for 
1923-24 — a very useful volume . . . 

/While non-co-operation as a political campaign has suffered discredit through its 
manifest impossibilities, non-co-operation as an attitude of mind and as the vehicle of' 
an awakened national sentiment, still survives. We shall fail to understand the political 
life of India to-day unless we realise that from the beginning Mr. Gandhi’s campaign 
has not been So much the cause of India’s unrest as a symptom of those deep dis"- 
contents from which the unrest resulted.* . 

So, although in times of peace you might have regarded the masses of India 
merely as a dry l)ed of sand, you must now regard them as a bed of sand into which 
certain infiltrations of feeling have ]?ftssed, and must take care that you are not 
founding your policy upon a quicksand. It is on that account that I made my appeal 
to the noble Earl to take into consideration what I feel convinced is an accurate' 
statement of the feelings of all Nationalist and Propagandist parties in India in 
support of the Minority Report, and whereas the lioble Earl said, and said truly, 
that the question of what provincial autonomy means has not been explored, that is 
one of the very reasons why I want to see, and all who are interested in the develop- 
ment of India want to see, the question of what is to be in. the future directl^ 
tackled. When such men as the late Governor of Madras tell us that some parts 
are ready for provincial autonomy, and others are not, I want to see these ideas 
explored in order to find out whether it is im^v^ssible to develop this idea of pro* 
vincial autonomy. It is obvious, as indeed it was before I rose, that no Papers cami 
be laid l>ec>ause the noble ^Sarl has to correspond with the Government of India before 
any Papers can be laid, and therefore I beg leave to withdraw my Motion for Papers.*^ 
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Now, Sir, that is the opinion of the ea;-Secretary of State for India. 
Therefore this issue has now resolved itself into $ very simple question. 
Do not let us be drawn away from the issue. Never mind what Eesolu- 
tion this Assembly passed in 1924. Never mind what Eesolution this 
Assembly passed in September 1925. What is your position? What are 
you going to do ? It is enough that you do make your cjounter-proposaL 
It is there. You cannot get away from it now and it was repeated by 
His Excellency the Viceroy on the 20th January 1926. Your counter- 
proposal is the Statutory Commission, but is that to be appointed when 
you are satisfied as to the evidence of co-operation ? Now, what evidence 
do you want. The evidence is that you have failed to co-operate with 
us and you have driven away so many naen from this House. If you had 
a genuine honest desire to put your intentions into practice, if you desire 
your declaration to take effect, you know perfectly well that a large body , 
of public opinion in this country desires the .appointment of a Eoyal Com- 
mission. Y’ou have only to announce it and co-operation is secured. I 
am sure you know this, but you are making an excuse. You are taking 
advantage of the mentality of a certain section of my countrymen. That 
is what you are doing. How long will you continue to do so? Therefore, 
it is quite clear what the issue is. The position of the Government if 
utterly indefensible. 

Now, Sir, it has been said, and I think it will be urged by the Honourable 
Member there, that ‘‘Y"ou are wanting us to certify if you throw'' out this 
Demand.'' He wdll say it again. He said it last year. He said it only 
a few days ago. Now^ let us examine it a little closely. What is this 
Demand to begin with? I w-ill draw the attention of the House to what it 
is, if it will pardon me. First of all, w'e have got the pay of the Honour- 
able IMernbers which is not votable. Then w^e have the allowances and we 
have got the tour expenses. The allow^ances for 1926-27 are estimated at 
Es. 2,000 and the tour expenses at Es. 60,000. This makes a total of 
62,0^. Now, Sir, the Honourable Member w^as asking me the other day 
when I w'as moving that this Grant be taken up before the other grants, 
“Do you Avant us to certify it?” I said: “Yes, if you like, by all means. 

If you can do it.” I knoAV perfectly w'eli the provision of the Government 
of India Act which runs as follows : ’ 

** The demand ps voted by the Legislative Assembly shall be submitted to the 
Governor , General in Council who shall, if he declares that he is satisfied that any 
demand wdhoh has been refused by the Legislative Assembly is essential to the 
discharge of his responsilulity, act as if it had been assented to.*' 

Wliether it is essential to Hie discharge of his responsibility, it is for 
him to decide; but, Sir, the touring expenses which are given to the 
Honourable Members are of no use to us because by going all over India 
in special saloons they learn nothing. If they wish to go to Simla then 

1 ivr expense and enjoy a very salubrious climate — 

the exodus which my learned friend praises and says is very 
desirable and very nice and in w^hich he alw^ays joins as soon as the 
Assembly is prorogued. That is all that they* Avant to do. Now the 
Honourable Members are fairly well paid, and I think they can afford to 
pay their fares up to Simla if they want to go there. I do not see at all 
why it is essential to the responsibility or the discharge of the duty of the 
G^ovemor General to pay their touring expenses to take them up to 
Simla or elsew^here. But if the Governor General wdshes to exercise 
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^bitrai'Hy power under that seotion which is there, let him do 
Ndit the Honourable say, but this mem$ refusal of supplies, 

ifbw I am not frightened in that fashion. I know what refusal of supplies 
means and I claim to understand it quite as well as the Honourable 
Member. Sir, I will draw his attention again to the speech I made in 1924. 
I hope the House will pardon me if I seem to be quoting from my own 
speeches, but I want to make my position clear. I want this House to 
understand this question thoroughly and I do not went the real issue to 
be lost sight of. Now what happened? Well, in 1924, this House will 
remember four grants were rejected one after the other; and next day I, 
Sir, standing on the floor of this House said~and I want this House please 
to follow me, for I want to make it quite clear what my position and 
• the position of the Party I represent is — said : 

** As a member of the Nationalist Party I entirely endorse what Pandit Motilal 
Nehru has said. I want to make it clear further that the Nationalist Party here in 
this House do not stand for any wrecking programme. I wish to make it further 
dear, especially with reference to what fell from my Honourable friend Mr. Chatter jee 
yesterday, that the Nationalist Party is a party which is formed to work in this 
Assembly and nothing more. And in this Assembly we stand to pursue a 
policy and a programme of a constitutional character. We shall pursue that 
policy and that programme until the last stages of constitutional struggle 
are exhausted. There is no idea in the mind of the Nationalist Party to 
resort to civil disobedience; there is no idea in the mind of the Nationalist Party 
that we want revolution; there is no idea in the mind of the Nationalist Party that 
we are going to carry on the campaign of non-payment of taxation. Sir, it is perfectly 
legitimate for ns having regard to the ruling that you gave that we could use the 
general discussion for what we wanted to make clear, namely, that we condemn the 
Goverament of India; we condemn the Secretary of State for India. Why? Because 
you have not satisfied ns in regard to the Resolution that we passed here by an 
overwhelming majority of 76, a Resolution which was a demand for reforms; and we 
wanted . therefore to put in the clearest possible manner our protest, our condemnation, 
our disapproval, of the way in which you have met us. 

fiuW* difficulties bo*, ire feel that you hare failed, entirely 


]Siow, Sir, that was the position in March 1924? That was the position 

position I take up in March 
1026, I must therefore to-day again ask this House to vote for* the 
omission of this grant. Now my Honourable friend will say to me “Whv 
^n’t ymi make a cut?” Sir, there is the list of business before this 
House. Ihe Honourable Members will observe that there are over a hundred 
cuts proposed on the list of business regarding various grants. I want 
therefore to ask the Honourable Member, what is the constitutional impro- 
pnety if I wish to make it quite clear by rejecting this grant for I w^t 
to leave no dopbt. I want this House to record its vote in an unequivocal 
manner. There should be no doubt that on this issue we wish to defeat 
the G-overnment. 


Mr. X. Aluned 

not got St majority. 


(Eajshahi Division: Muhammadan Eural): You have 


I question of the Honourabk 

Member. Do you want a Eoyal Commission, or do you desire that Oovem 

towMds constitutional advance without am 
inquiry by a Statutory Commission as laid ddvm in section 84A of tlj, 
Government of India Act? , 
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:Mr. M. A. Jinnali: Sir, I think I have made it quite clear, and I will 
laspeat it if the Honourahle Member does not understand it. 1 want the 
^Government of India now to give me an arssurance on ^e Hoor of this 
House that they are prepared to announce a Statutory Eoyal Commission 
within the meaning of section 84 A and that the personnel of that Com- 
mission should be such as would satisfy the people. That is what I want 
vdone at once. * 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Satisfactory to whom? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab: To the people. I think you will also admit that 
(it should not be satisfactory to you alone. I think this proposition cannot 
and will not be challenged. If you are going to appoint a Eoyal Commis- 
:sion, it is no use appointing it unelss you have a Commission which will 
^comxnand the confidence and the respect of the people. Sir, that is there- 
fore really my point. But I know’ t^ Honourable Member will say, ‘'Oh, 
but what about your Besolution?*' I know he is sure to bring that up — 
“What about your Eesolution which you passed in September 1925?*' As 
far as that Eesolution of September 1925 is concerned, I stand on the 
floor of this House and I still maintain it, as we did maintain it then 
and it is not merely our opinion, but it is the opinion of the large body of 
witnesses that were examined before the Muddiman Committee. Ain 
•overwhelming majority of both official and non-official witnesses put for- 
ward the same case and suggested those fundamental changes which are 
incorporated in the Eesolution of September 1925. I still maintain that 
if any impartial body is appointed to examine the problem, I shall be able 
to establish the case that those fimdamental changes should be made 
in the constitution of the Government of India; and further w-e passed that 
Eesolution particularly because Lord Birkenhead in his speech actually 
invited us and said: "If you have any constitution or any scheme to 
suggest, do so", and it was really an answer to his speech; I will refer to 
that passage in the speech of Lord Birkenhead where Ee actually said: 
“If you have anything to suggest, by all means do so", this is what he 
‘Said : 


“ We do not claim in Great Britain that we alone in the world are able to frame 
• constitutions, though we are not altogether discontented with the humble constructive 
effort which we have made in this field of human ingenuity. But if our critics in 
India are of opinion that their greater knowledge of Indian conditions qualifies them 
to succeed,^ where^ they teli us that we have failed, let them produce a Constitution, 
which carries behind it a fair measure of general agreement among the great peoples 
of India. Such a contribution to our problems would nowhere be resented. It would, 
on the contrary, be most carefully examined by the Government of India, by myself, 
and I am sure, by the Commission, whenever that body may be assembled.**" 

Therefore, Sir, I still hope and I trust that the Honourable the Home 
Member on behalf of the Government will be able to give us an assurance 
and a satisfactory reply to-day. 

I have only one more w^ord, to say in conclusion, and that is tliis. Sir, 
I cannot expect the votes of the Treasury Bench. They have no freedom. 
They are not supposed to have any judgment or any conscience so long as 
they occupy those Benches. They are mereily 26 machines, automatons 
and they have to obey orders. Therefore, it is no use my appealing to them, 
because they have no freedom. The next- class of Members of this House 
under the Government of India Act are the nominated Members and to 
the nominated Members, I say, vote according to your owm conscience, 
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according to your duty, and remember, the Constitution does not and the 
Government dare not say that you are fettered in your judgment or in 
ymr right of voting in any way you like. The reBponsibility is entirely 
yours, and on thi-^ occasion I appeal to every nominated Member to exercise 
his o\v'n independent judgment. I ask you, gentlemen, who are nominatedP 
Members here, are you conscientiously opposed to the appointment of a 
Eoyal Commission? Do you believe in the arguxncmt which will be 
advanced by the Government that “it is a very serious thing to vote down 
this grant; why, it means revolution; it means rebellion in this country 
if you do that**. I say, it is camouflage, moonshine. Do not be misled 
by such arguments. 

I hope I have made my position perfectly clear, that I do not stand 
for the doctrine of refusal of supplies, which means, if logically followed 
up, subversion of the Constitution and the Government by law established. 
I have made it quite clear that I have stood here on the floor of this House 
during the life of this Assembly and honestly and conscientiously co- 
operated with the Government from the moment I came here. I have 
stoutly refused to subscribe to any programme of obstruction. I may have 
my differences. I have differed from Government, but I have co-operated 
in a true spirit to work this Constitution, bad, defective and rotten as it is. 
Let me tell you, Sir, that had I joined the other section in this House, 
this Legislature would have been closed down in the very first Session. 
I stoutly refused; I said “No.“ I have supported you. I have not 
supported you to oblige you, but because I think it is the right course to 
adopt ; it is no obligation on anyone. Do you want men who will come and 
who can do real, solid, good work? Do you want to help the wreckage? 
It is for you to decide. Next, I come to my European friends. They 
are in this House as much elected Members as we ore. But I appeal to 
them, and I most earnestly appeal to them, to consider their position. I 
am hoping — not in vain — ^that T shall not fail to get their support. 
(Applause.) 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Eural): A word to Mr. K. Ahmed? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am told we have not got a majority. Let me tell 
you, Sir, that even if we are defeated, we have a majority if you exclude 
the 26 machines that sit there. Whom do they represent? 

Mr. K* Ahmed: Government. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah; No, Sir. Tliey come in as machines under the Gov- 
ernment of India Act. I can make a present of these 26 votes to Govern- 
ment. The rest of the House, even if I am defeated, is in the majoritv 
with me. And, if we carry our motion against them in spite of these 2/> 
machines, it will redound to the lastlns: shame and disgrace -of the Govern- 
ment if they do not carry out our wishes and give effect to this vote. 1, 
therefore, tell you that upon your vole depends this issue. If you allow 
this to be lost, the Government will not mention those 26 votes but will 
say that this House carried it. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: I do not mind voting with you if you have a majority. 
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Mr, M. A. Jinnah: Sir, I hope that my Honourable friends, the nomi- 
nated Members, the European elected Members and the rest of the elected 
Members will realise the gravity of this issue and will not play on this 
occasion into the hands of the Government. Eemember that Govern- 
ment tried their very best purposely and deliberately not to take up the 
Executive Council Demand on Monday last. Why? Because they knew 
perfectly well that with my Swarajist friends I would have routed them 
absolutely. Having resorted to that obstructive attitude, they hope now 
to defeat me. But I am sure that you will not allow me to be defeated. 
Let the Government learn that these tactics are not going to avail them 
and that they are not going, to succeed by these tactics. Sir, I move that 
this Demand be omitted. (Loud and continued Applause.) 


Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: Sir, the eminent surgeon of the House 
has performed the grand operation. He has exposed the iniquities of the 
Government of India in their plain blunt outlines. Sir, this is a vote of 
censure. There is no mistake about it. It is a vote of censure on the Exe- 
cutive Government of the country. It is. a vote of censure because they 
have not shown that change of heart — ^if they have a heart, — ^that change 
of angle of vision — if they have vision — ^which was expected of them. The 
idea of partnership with which we began in August 1917 seems to be a 
mere dream with them if not a nightmare. They are frightened by that: 
idea of partnership. They do not want to realise the real meaning of that 
word partnership and they still hanker after the old bureacratic and auio- 
cratic ways which they have been accustomed to. Sir, duringi the last 
years' experience I have realised one thing. These Britishers here — and 
under that term I include Englishmen, Scotchmen and Irishmen, with due 
re^spect to my friend Mr. Donovan — all of them, when they enter the Indian 
Civil Service have but one god whom they think they should serve and 
that god is {Sir Denys Bray : “India.") time. Sir, what is it we have found 
them doing in connection with this constitutional question ? In September 
1921 — a very critical time it was for the Government of India — when thfe 
constitutional question came up for consideration in this House, what did 
niy Honourable friend, Sir Alexander Muddiman’s predecessor, another 
tactful Home Member, who is now adorning the Secretary of State's 
Council — I mean rny friend Sir William Vincent do? He cD-operated with 
this House. He was very, very anxious to help the House to frame a Be- 
solution for the acceptance of the House. He actually took pencil in hand 
and said, “You friends have co-operated with me. We recognise that the 
experience gained in this House marks the necessity for an advance in the 
constitution" and he actually drafted the Eesolution v-hich was finally 
passed by this House without demur, without dissent. Sir, why did he 
do it? Time and circumstances wore then in our favour and against him. 
Then the man directing the affairs of India from Home was Mr. Montagu. 
They feared bis hands; they wanted to respect him — shall I put it so? Then 
they were' anxious to oblige this House, they wanted to get rid of this non- 
co-operation bogey with the help of this House ; go they wanted to oblige 
this House. Sir, there was a change of Government. They took courage 
and this House discussed the Eesolution in 1922. Then there was a cer- 
tain attempt to go back — ^if I may say so. Then when in 1924, early in 
1924, we took up this question again, then the times were changed against^ 
them. The Labour Government was in office if not in power. Mr, Eamsay 
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Macdonald was Prime Minister and Lord Olivier was Secretary of State, 
ihen what did they do? They did not give that entire -negative which they 
: ;irduchsafed to us in 1922-23, but said, “We will examine the jquestion.^ It 
Was to be examined by a departmental committee. The departmental 
committee on account of pressure from home developed into the Mnddiman 
Gommittee. Sir Malcolm Hailey first of all hedged it round with a number 
of restrictions. He gradually widened the field and finally came the Muddi- 
man Committee. The Labour Government went out of office. Time 
again. They servo time. They take hold of circumstances. Time is 
their god, and circumstances change their attitude from time to time. 
Now comes a majority report and a minority report, and by that time they 
took courage. They came to provisional conclusions. On the floor of 
this House my Honourable friend, Sir Charles Innes, made that notable 
speech. He was quite out of his element, if I may say so. He made a 
- speech which we do not know whether %ve all applauded or condemned. 
In our hearts we condemned it. He went out of his sphere. His domain 
is Commerce and Industries, and yet he went into politics and got into a 
quagmire, if I may say so. And again we are faced with the situation to- 
'day. His Excellency Lord Beading went to England as we all know, had 
those famous conversations and consultations, and came back with that 
message about co-operation. They are inventors of phrases and words 
which are apt to mislead and which do mislead. They wanted evidence 
of co-operation. They have evidence of co-operation on all hands admit- 
tedly. Not only has my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes admitted it, 
but the other day in the speech of the Honourable the Finance Member he 
referred to the co-operation of this Assembly. Both my Honourable 
friends were very partial, as I said the other day, to the second Assembly, 
in , fact they gave credit to the second Assembly more than to the first 
Assembly, and with the help of the second Assembly they have achieved 
a lot. Sir, do we not count? Is it only the Council of State which counts 
in the eyes of my Honourable friend? Is it the Central Provinces Council 
which counts, or is it the Bengal Council which counts? May I put it to 
them honestly, do they really believe that the non-co-operators represent 
the bulk of the country, or that my Swarajist friends represent the bulk of 
‘the responsible opinion in this coimTry? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: They have most of the 
Beats. 

Diwan Bahadur T. BangaGhariar: Yes, but that is not the question. 
The question for you is, is the country with you or not. On your own 
acknowledgment, on your own professions, the country is not with the 
Swarajists; they do not represent the solid bulk of responsible opinion in 
this country. 

An Bonourabto Member: How did they get here? 

Bahadiur T« Rangachariar: Do you acknowledge then that they 
represent the country? You cannot have it both ways. Either they 
rrepi^sent the country or they do not represent the country. If they 
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represent the country, respect their views. And what have they done? 
Have they not offered you sincere, hearty co-operation on the floor of 
this House for the last two years? Did they not assist you time after 
time? Did they persist with the plan with which they came . 
to this House? Where was the persistent obstruction with which 
they started? Sir, did not they come down in the month , 
of March, 1924? Did they not come down in May, 1924, and 
in September, 1924? Did they not come down in 1925, serving on Com- 
mittees, co-operating with you, giving you their valuable advice, and trying ^ 
to shape your legislation, trying to make suggestions to you in the form 
of questions and Eesolutions? What is it they did not do which we have 
been doing in the first Assembly or in this Assembly ? They have been doing 
the very same things which the Liberals, the Badicals and the Independents 
have been doing in this House. What was the difference? Why then 
shy at them? You have driven them out by your heartless procedure; you 
have driven them out by your shilly shallying with this question. That 
is the truth of it. They would have remained here if you had really 
shown a change of heart, if you had shown a change in the angle of 
vision in this matter. The country has been crying for this. They say. 
these Beforms are inadequate and unsatisfactory and cannot be worked. 
You admit it. I do not think there is aiiy one here who does not admits 
it. They say it is an experiment which has to be tried. It has been 
tried in the provinces, no doubt under difficult circumstances, but all the 
same it has been found wanting. The minority condemned it, the majority 
condemned it, only the majority was for tinkering with it here and there. 
The majority are not satisfied with the scheme of Beforms, but what they 
say is, '‘Try them for the full period**. We say what is the use of trying 
them for the full period, we have tried them and have found them wanting. 
What is it we are doing here? Do you expect us, responsible people, to 
come here and waste our time and our energy and our intellect merely to 
pass pious Eesolutions which you can discard? Is that responsible 
government? Is that the sense of responsibility that you are creating? 
As I have pointed out, and as Sir Alfred Mond pointed out in the House 
of Commons, this is what you are creating now; you are creating a sense 
of irresponsibility in us and we are creating a sense of irresponsibility in 
you. Knowing you are going to certify, we pass indiscriminate votes to 
cut down. We know that you are responsible to no one and, because we 
know you are irresponsible to us, we do things which we would not other- 
wise do. If we knew for instance that our votes ^would have any effect 
we would think twice before we pass votes. Therefore you are creating 
i\ sense of irresponsibility in us. That is not the method. What is the 
object of this machinery? The machinery is to educate us, to fit the 
people for responsible government. On the other hand this machineiy is 
creating a sense of irresponsibility in the people. Oftentimes I have 
light-heartedly joined in votes which I would not otherwise do but for the 
fact that my position here is irksome, troublesome, annoying. That is 
the position you have driven us into by this constitution of yours. We 
have felt it time and again. We felt it in the first year. It is only by 
working it that we Have found out the defects of this machinery. Now 
what is the good of telling us “You are not able to manage things**. Where 
does Sir Muhammad Habibullah come from? Is He a discovery? Are 
there not Hundreds of Habibullabs who can manage affairs of State as 
well as he can? I ask, are there not? Then why saddle him with 
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respoapLsibility to some one else thousands of miles away and not to his own 
countrymen here. I want men on those Treasury Benches who will be 
aresponsible to this side of the House, who will be guided by the yotes of 
cthis side; and not men who will merely give pious expressions of good-will 
from time to time. “If Bangaohariar behaves as we want him to do w^e 
will accept his advice, if not we will reject it**. If that is the way the 
Executive Government is to be carried on, how long will it last? You are 
dealing with a civilised people, people who have got hearts, feelings, 
isehse. 

JCr. M. A. #ixmah: Who have eyes and ears also. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangaohariar: Yes, we have eyes to see and ^rs 
:to hear. How^ long will it last? I do put it to the Honourable the Home 
Member, it is no use playing with this question in the manner that he and 
his^colleagues on the Treasury Benches are ^playing with it. My Honour- 
able friends the Indian Members, I am sure, are doing their level best 
inside the Cabinet to convince their colleagues. I do not wish to accuse 
them of want of patriotism' or want of sense. With the intimate knowledge 
they must possess of the conditions in this country, with all the experience 
that my Honourable friend Sir Muhammad Habibullah possesses of Madras, 
does he for a moment believe that Madras is not fit for provincial autonomy ? 
Does he not agree with Lord Willingdon who proclaimed in the House of 
Lords that Madras is fit for provincial autonomy? Dous he not agree with 
that and does he not advise the inner Cabinet to take the same view as 
Lord Willingdon? Cannot he convince the adamantine bureaucrats who 
sit on either side of him over there? Is his voice ever heard or are they 
deaf to his advice? *Sir, it is no joking matter. It is not a light matter. 
The whole of the intelligentsia of the country feel very much on this 
subject. They have been feeling it for some time. Some of. us perhaps 
lose our sense of proportion at times in this matter and adopt queer 
methods of agitation. Probably they are right. I do not know; it is 
not for me to decide. But I do not take that view; that is all I can say. 
But I am afraid the attitude of the Government of India is likely more 
and more to drive others into that fold. It has been doing so. That has 
been the mistaken policy that has been pursued by the Government of 
India in this matter. I blame the Executive Council for this more than 
anybody else. They are the persons who have got to advise His Majesty’s 
Government at Home. His Majesty’s Government at Home know nothing 
about these things. They are no doubt great statesmen, who have got 
the best knowledge of their own conditions, the circumstances in their 
own country; but how can they decide for a country like this? Most of 
them are quite unacquainted with this country. So the responsibility lies 
with the Executive Government of this country and my Honourable fnends 
over there. They are the persons responsible for this state of things. 
Sir, I therefore say that they have failed in their duty. They have 
failed in their duty miserably in this matter. As I have stated already, 
they believe in time and circumstances. They think they can tide over 
difficulties by appointing Committees. I have noticed their usual trick 
when C question becomes very acute is to appoint a Committee. The 
Gommittee report and they go to sleep over the report. Again tKev are 
Totaries at the shrine of tact. They think people will forget- and my 
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.Honourable friend Sir Denys Bray— altbougli all &e people are waiting 
for the Government Besolution on a Eeport to be issued — ^he asks '‘Where 
is the agitation?'" He wants agitation every day, every minute, the 
throwing of stones at windows and breaking of glass. Is that the sort of 
agitation you want? Sir, we have had faith in you, and you are, I am 
afraid, fast betraying that faith, if you have not already done so. People 
are losing faith in you, and I warn you betimes that unless you take 
prompt action in this matter, — ^you say you are not slaves to dates — 
the consequences will be very serious. Why do you deny an inquiry by a 
Boyal Commission or by any other suitable agency? i)^y do you' deny 
that? What is it you are afraid of? £et the matter be inquired into. 
What is it that you are losing? Why not satisfy the sentiments of the 
people? There is no grace in you. You always do things too late, and 
thereby you lose the full value of your performance. Take for instance 
the salt duty. We cried and cried and, asked you to reduce that duty. 
You said “It is impossible to reduce it“. Sir Basil Blackett sitting on 
that Bench, I remember, distinctly thought that the heavens would fall 
if he did not have the salt duty at Es. 2-8-0; but the very next minute it 
was reduced to Es. 1-4-0, and you thereby created contentment and satis- 
faction among the people. But why do it in this graceless manner? Take 
again the cotton excise duty which we have condemned time and again. 
In September last when we were agitated over it, my friend Sir Charles 
Innes said “No, it is impossible for me to think of any such thing”. 
But, Sir, the very next month, or two months after that, you abolished it. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Because we did not know the 
Budget. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: I refuse to believe it if I may. The 
thing is that it is your tendency, your prestige which stands in your way. 
You do not want to appear to surrender to popular demand. I do not 
mean to say that my friends here are not open to that charge. They also 
do not want to climb down, they don’t want to appear to lose their prestige 
by admitting their mistake, but perhaps it is much more so with the 
Treasury Benches. In fact, if I look back upon what you have done in 
response to popular criticism and popular advice, it is not a blank record. 
This Budget itself discloses evidence of your paying heed to criticisms 
from this side and acting upon those criticisms, and you changed to 
capital from revenue on account of the criticism in this House. My 
friend Sir Basil Blackett looked aghast when that criticism was made and 
he said it was unsound finance, and to-day he says “I am able to see the 
other side and therefore I have adopted it”. Now it is quite all right. I 
quite recognise it. That is why I am here, otherwise I should have walked 
out with my friends. I have still some faith in your being able to act, but 
you act so gracelessly, so out of time, that your performance loses its value. 
That is my point against you. Therefore, you are servers of time. Leave 
that path, apd take the right, bold attitude* Now that His Excellency the 
Viceroy is giving up the reins of his Government, will it not be an act of 
crowning glory on his part if he announces the Eoyal Commission before 
he leaves these shores? 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty^ Minutes to Three 
of the Clock, 
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ilie AsB^mbly re-assembled after Luacli at TweBty Minutes- to TMreof 
of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 

Sir Darcy Idndsay (Bengal: European): Sir, I have listened, 
with great attention to the speech made this morning by my Hon-* 
ourable friend Mr. Jinnah and I congratulate him in putting 
his case so ably and with such force. I appreciate the weight, 
of the claim ha makes upon Government to recognise the co- 
operation he and his Party have so frequently given them , on im- 
portant issues and I hope Government will admit this and give my Hon- 
ourable friend better encouragement than the usual dry bone platitudes. 
It is true the Party have had their occasional lapses from the path of wis- 
dom as I see it. I refer to the joining in with our absent friends in so- 
called gestures with the pious hope that Government would totter and" 
fall before the onslaught. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: We never said so. We never tried to do that. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: Surely such gestures lose force when accompanied, 
as was the case of the Budget Demands last year, with the statement that 
the Government will have to certify. This is where the Independents 
have, in my opinion, made a tactical error and perhaps fallen between two; 
stools, the result being that having shown themselves, shall I say, an un-* 
certain quantity, friends — and in this I include the Government — ^whof 
would like to have helped them have as a consequence stood aloof. There- 
is an old saying that one cannot hunt with the hounds and run with the- 
hare, and at times it has appeared to me that my Honourable friend has 
tried to make that attempt. But perhaps he was not always a free agent. 

I believe tliat between my group and the Independents there is much in 
common in the desire to promote the true interests of India and I know 
we would like to join hands with them when we consider the question at 
istfeue admits of our doing so. We, like my Honourable friend, have a duty 
to perform to our electorate and it is not always possible to see eye to eye 
with him, judging by the past. But recently I have seen possibilities of" 
greater co-operation between his Party and ours. W^e recognise the wisdom 
of assisting the political and economic development of the country in which 
we live with due regard to the benefit and contentment of the various 
people, and personally I might like to respond to the appeal made to me 
by my Honourable friend to support his Party in the demand for the early 
appointment of a Eoyal Commission, for I appreciate their good work and 
the co-operation his ]?arly have shown. But I cannot pledge my commu- 
nity to this in the face of the opinion that recent happenings have again 
put the clock back considerably and thereby the Statutory Commission 
would find other than normal conditions prevailing under the Act, that is 
militating against true conclusions, for if Parliament is to apply a system 
of Government to India which is to meet the peculiar requirements of the 
case, then Parliament and the Statutory Commission should be allowed to 
see the full effect, both of the degree of responsible government given 
under the Keforms and also the restrictions on responsible government which 
were deemed necessary in the earlier stages of development. It appears 
to me that the Commission woiild have even less to work upon than was 
the case last September when I expressed the view that if I were other 
than a good friend of India I would support the demand for the earlier 
appointment of the Commission. To tny mind the risk is great and the 
results of the inquiry might prove far less satisfactory to Indian aspirations; 
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than an inquiry at a later stage, — not necessarily 1^9---when by co-opera- 
tion and mutual trust the country can prove that it is more ready to ad- 
vance. If, however, the Government are v^ith th^sir fuller to of 

the existing situation at any time prepared to advise the appointment of an 
earlier Commission and if there is reason to believe that the country sup- 
ports Mr. Jinnah in his demand, I personally am prepared to reconsider 
the position, and I am sure my colleagues will do the same. At the same 
time I wish to make it clear that this is being induced in me by the 
Moderate Party who have co-operated in the work of the House which has 
been no part of the declared programme of the Party who have recently 
left us. I referred just now to co-operation and it seems to me that I 
cannot do better than quote from the speech delivered in Calcutta recently 
by Sir Hubert Carr, He says : 

“It seems to us that the co-operation required by the Government of India Act 
as an essential factor in the advance of India to responsible government is very 
easy to conform to. It merely demands that all parties, Indian and British, shall 
practise collectively the good-will which exists so widely amongst individuals and, 
to u.se a colloquialism, play the game in relation to the constitution. Such co-operation 
is not a racial matter, nor does it demand that we shall all be on the same side in the 
field of politics and the Government of India have never so interpreted the demand. 
We quite realise that many Indians dislike the constitution at present in force ; so 
do many Europeans. It was for this reason that we welcomed the Muddiman Eeport 
and its proposals for meeting certain criticisms and for improving the mechanism of 
the Government of India Act within the bounds of which it is possible for all fo 
exercise true co-operation without sacrifice of individuality,** 

It is this measure of co-operation that the Secretary of State and the 
Government of India have sought from the leaders of the Swaraj Party 
and their response on vital matters has been absent. Among the rank 
and file of the Party there has been a desire to co-operate as shown in com- 
mittees and but for the mandate issued by the Indian National Congress at 
Cawnpore and its consequences, which we all deplore, I believe a way 
would have been found to bring sections of the House and the Government 
together on honourable terms. It is a revelation to me to know that the 
Swaraj Party are merely the mouthpiece of the Indian National Congress 
and act on the dictates of that body regardless of the views of the con- 
stituencies the Members are supposed to represent. We have been told 
over and over again by the Members that they represent and voice the 
silent millions throughout the country, and now the bubble has burst and 
the Party stands declared as merely the servant of the Congress, not a very 
enc^umging position from which to claim a radical change in the consti- 
tution. I regret, Sir, that for the reasons I have stated I am unable to go 
into the lobby with my Honourable friend to reject the Demand. He is 
wrong in stating that we play into the handa of Government by not voting 
with him. We vote according to our considered judgment in the best in- 
terests of the country and not by way of an appeal to our electorate. 

Sir Bari Singh Goar : In rising to support the motion of my Honour- 
able friend I wish to take my stand not upon the general grounds hitherto 
raised in the House but upon two' short facts^ the Preamble to the Govern, 
ment of India Act and the previous promises given by the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India themselves. And if I can make good 
my position that we on this side of the House stand on these two invulner- 
able grounds, I submit, I shall have made out an unanswerable case in 
favour of the motion. Honourable Members are aware that the Gov*^ 
ernment of India Act of 1919 was intended to have a short life of ten 
years. Whatever the Government may say or do, the Statutory Commis- 
sion must be appointed on the expiry of ten years as provided in that Act. 
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How, Sir, ^ ask any lawyer in this House, where |n a tran^toiy statute 

provision is made for its expansion and the life of the statute itself 
limited to ten years, what would become of the provision for expantsiou if 
no effect is given to it before the period runs out? a question 

that was once put to Mr. jVfontagu and Mr. Montagu is reported to have 
said: **You want further Eeforms, Look at the Government of India Aet 
itself. It contains within itself provisions for further expansion without 
the necessity of amendment*’. I take my stand not upon what Mr. 
Montagu is reported to have said but on a State document penned by Lord 
Poel and sent to the Government of India and read to and incorporated 
as a part of the proceedings of this House, and, if I can point out that the 
Secretary of State stands committed to further advance within the Act of 
1919, I shall ask the Honourable the Home Member what answer he can 
give and with what face he can meet the demand that is made on this side 
of the House for further advance irrespective or independently uf the 
establishment of a Royal Commission. Sir, so far as the Preamble of the 
Government of India Act is concerned it might be read this 
way and that, but the fact remains that that Preamble laid dowm that 
the declared policy of the Government was the progressive realisation of 
responsible government, and, Sir; with a view to insure the progressive 
realisation of self-government, the provisions of the Act of 1919 were made 
sufficiently elastic to provide for the expansion of the constitution without 
the nect'SHity of parliamentary intervention. It is in that light that we on 
the 29th September 1921 called upon the Government to give us further Re- 
forms and it was on that day, Sir, that the Honourable Sir William 
Vincent drafted an amendment which was carried unanimously with the 
concurrence of the Treasury Benches that the time had come for the ap- 
pbintmcnt of a Royal Commission before the date appointed in the 
Statute. Well, Sir, time passed and we drew the attention of the Gov- 
erhment to that Resolution passed by the Legislative Assembly and com- 
plained that no further action was taken. Meanwhile on the 26th of 
January 1922 this House passed a Resolution for the elimination of the 
distinction between the votahle and non-votable items of the Budget On 
that memorable occasion I find from the proceedings of this House that 
almost all the European representatives then present in the House voted 
with the majority, and that majority, Sir, was no less than 51 against 
27 ; and I am gratified to find that my friend Sir Darcy Lindsay gave us 
his support and the support of his colleagues. 

Mr. A. Jizmah; He has changed his mind since. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I am afraid, Sir, he has since become an older 
and perhaps a wiser man. (Laughter.) Now I ask one short question, 
that if ho was prepared to subscribe to the Resolution oi this House that 
the distinction between the votable and non-votable parts of the Budget 
should be done away with, we shall have obtained a full measure of 
responsibility in the Central Legislature’, because, Sir, the salaries of the 
Members of the Executive Council and the occupants of the Treasury 
Benches would then be submitted to the vote of this House ; and if luy 
friend on that day was of that opinion, that their salaries should be placed 
on the estimates and submitted to the vote of this House, I really cannot 
understand this volt e face on the part of my friend that he to-day is not 
able to support' a much more moderate motion moved by iny friend, 
the Honourable Mr. Jinnah. Sir, if I may say so, my Honourable friend 
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in 1922 was in favour of this Eesolution because; the Government them- 
selves were sympathetic and the Government did »ot seriously contest 
the legality and the logicality of the positicm, that . we . then advanced, 
that it is incon^uous that you should out up a Budget into two pieces 
and make certain portions of it non-votable without reference to which 
we are not able to study and vote upon the votable portion of the Budget. 
Well, Sir, let that pass. On the 10th of July 1928 this House again 
adopted by a strong majority a Eesolution that the Government of India 
should amend section 67-D of the Government of India Act, The history 
of that measure is well known to my friend. And then, Sir, we questioned 
Tthe Honourable the Home Member for the time being and asked him 
what response these repeated Eesolutions of the Assembly were receiving 
from the Government of India and the Secretary of State. And after 
a long lapse of one year, during which we patiently waited, we were 
vouchsafed an official copy of the Secretary of State's despatch — no less 
a Secretary of State than Lord Peel, the Secretary of State of the 
*Con8ervative Government. In the course of his despatch he really said: 

“ Why don^t you look at the Government of India Act itself ; you will find in it full 
scope for the gratification of your ambition.” 

And then he went on to add : 

“No .such attempt was made and the arguments used in support of the motion 
'consequently lose some of their cogency in my view, for these reasons. In the first 
place they assume that progress is impossible under the existing constitution and can 
be achieved only by further amendment of the Government of India Act. This 
•assumption I believe to be furidamentally erroneous. The outstanding feature of the 
change made by the Adi of 1919 was that it provides British India with a progressive 
institution in place of an inelastic system of government, and that consequently there 
is room within the structure of that constitution for the Legislatures to develop and 
establish for themselves a position in conformity with the spirit of the Act.” 

Now, Sir, that was the wholesome advice the Secretary of State gave, and 

3 j, jj took it. On the 18th of July 1923 wc moved a Itesolution 

and asked the Secretary of State to rnalce good his promise. He 
hiid said : “We cannot refonn the Act, but within its structure there are pos- 
sibilities for its e-xpansion ; explore those possibilities, and you will find there 
are ample materials for the gratification of your desire for" further reforms.” 
And we, Sir, then asked the Government, as I have said, to make good 
this promise communicated to us from the Secretary of State. The Gov- 
ernment opposed the motion, but nevertheless the motion ^as again 
carried by a strong majority. And what was the result, Sir? When we 
asked the Secretary of State to carry out the promise which was given 
on his despatch, he became mute and dumb. He was fairly cornered, 
Wc asked the Government of India, “What reply have they received from 
the Secretary of State to the Eesolution of this House for the expansion 
of Reforms within the comprehension of the Government of India Act?” 
We, were told that the Eesolution of this Assembly had been duly com- 
inunicated to: the Secretun^ of State but that the Government of .India 
had received no reply. Well. Sir, after a long lapse of tifne another 
'iuestion was put asking the Government of India to disclose if .any •'enlv 
had been received from the Secretary of State, and the answer given by 
the late Home Member was that no reply was received: and when fvirther 
ouestiohi d as to how long it would take or did take to receive a reply 
irexm tin Sccre^ry of State, the Honourable the Home Member coughed 
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“Sir, it depends, it depends”. Well^ Sir^ we: waited for ^ 
J^ari niore, and we again questioned the present Home Member apd 
ae&d him whether he had been the recipient of any^ reply from the 
Secretary of State, and his answer is, he has received no reply* Npw^ 
Sir, I ask a plain question. The Secretary of State says> “You want 
further reforms. Well, you can have them under the Government of 
India Act, but it is too early for us to amend the Government of India 
Act because Parliament would not listen to it”. We said to the Govern- 
ment of India, ”Give us those reforms possible under the existing constitu- 
tion”. A despatch was 6ent to the Secretary of State and we expected 
that the Secretary of State, who had in the words which I have quoted 
to this House promised to give us the reforms within the terms of the 
existing Government of India Act, w'ould make good his promise. After 
two long years we find that the Government of India and ourselves are 
none the wiser. The Government of India say, “No reply has been 
received because in similar matters no reply ie expected”. So far as we 
are concerned, we have received no reply from the Government of India 
as to why they are unable to comply with the implied promise in the 
despatch of the Secretary of State. Therefore, I say, Sir, that- 1 take 
my stand not upon the broad principle laid down by my friends on this 
side of the House, but I take my stand upon the narrower ground, namely, 
that it is enunciated as a principle of the Government of India Act, 1919, 
that certain measures of reform shall take place before that Act itself 
ceases to exist, and further that the Secretary of State stands committed 
to the grant of further Eeforms as stated in the State document of Lord 
PeePs which was read out to this House. I further take my stand, Sir, 
upon the previous Eesolutions of this House, a Eesolution which was 
concurred in by the Government of India and a Eesolution oF this House 
which, though not concurred in by the Government of India, received 
the unanimous support of the non-officials, both Europeans and Indians. 

Now, Sir, what answer have the Government got to give to this 
demand? They tell us that there is the non-co-operation movement, and 
His Excellency Lord Eeading in his speech delivered in this Chamber said 
that it is in the interests of India itself that the Eoyal Commission should 
not he now appointed, because the verdict of that Commission might not 
be favourable to India. Now, I shall deal with both these objections in 
their order* Now, as regards the non-co-operation movement, let me 
recall the facts of recent history. When the Minto-Morley Eeforms of 
1909 and 1910 were given to this country, what was the state of this 
country? We had the Bengal anarchical movement in full swing, and 
Lord Morley speaking in the House of Lords referred to the anarchical 
movement which was at that time, as I have said, in full swing. Did 
that arrest the progress of Eeforms? It did not. In 1917 when the 
celebrated pronouncement op the future policy of the British Government 
in India was made in the ll^ouse of Commons, what was the condition of 
this country ? Had not the non-co-operation movement obtained its fullest 
momentum and did it not reach its apex in 1919, when the Statute known 
as the Government of India Act, 1919, was hurried through the two 
Houses of Parliament in England? Was anything then said by the Gov- 
ernment of india or by their spokesman in the House of Commons or 
the House of Lords that the strength of the non-co-operation movement 
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ibeing in its full swing, further Eeforms towards the progressive realisation 
of self-government in India was impossible? In 1021, and again in 1928, 
as every schoolboy knows, the non-co-operation movement in tEis country 
was at its fullest height, and yet when we moved these Besolutions in 
this House, not one single word w^as said as to the existence of non-co- 
operation as retarding the political progress of this country. Then, again 
next year in 1922 when w^e moved our Besolution for the submission of 
the entire Budget to the vote of this House, was anything said about the 
•existence x)f the non-co-operation movement? I submit not. For the 
first time in 1925 we are inducted to this new argument, the existence of 
the non-co-operation movement in this country, as if it were a.new^ thing, 
as if it had not been in existence for nearly a decade, as if it were not 
then moribund, and I venture to submit, comparatively negligible. We 
w^ere for the first time then told that this was an insuperable objection 
to the grant of further Eeforms. Now% Sir, I should have expected that 
the Honourable the Home Member as a protagonist of the debate on the 
side of Government w’ould be able to invent a better reason than that. 
It seems to me, if T may venture to say so, so flimsy a pretext for the 
refusal of our just demands that I need not detain you for a single 
moment. 

Then, Sir, the second and the next objection of the Government is a 
very benevolent objection, because it is expected to be in the interests of 
the people of India. We are told — and Sir Darcy Lindsay has reiterated 
it in his speech a few^ minutes ago — that ilie immediate appointment of a 
Ivoyal Commission w^ould not be in the best interests of India. Now, Sir 
is the Honourable the Home Member a judge of it, any more than we, 
who are the representatives of the people, w’ho are asking for a Eoyol Com- 
mission? Was the Honourable the Home Member w’ho promised iis 
an early Boyal Commission in 1921 not as able a judge of that fact as the 
Honourable and distinguished occupant of the Treasury Benches to-day? 
He never said that the Eeforms had only been in existence ior one year 
and, consequently, sufficient experience had not been gained and that, if 
the verdict w\as challenged, that verdict w^as not likely to be in favour of 
India. He never said so in 1921. He never said so in 1923. Fjven the 
Secretary of State did not say so in 1923. It is only for the first time to-day 
or rather it was for the first time last year that we were told that a Boyal 
Commission, if appointed, might prejudice the advance of India. Now, 
Sir, I ask one question. If the Boyal Commission is to prejudice the cause 
of India because it is appointed in the year 1926, liow’ will it not prejudice 
the cause of India if it is appointed a few monfhs later? But wdiat does 
the Honourable the Home Member kno'w about it. If Jie does not know^ 
T hope the Honourable the Finance Member w*ill correct liim. What differ- 
ence is there betw^een 1926 and 1929? 

The Honourable Sir Besil Bl&ckett ; Three year.s ! 

Sir H&xi Singh Oour: Three years, we are fold. But w^hat. Sir, are 
three years in the life of a nation? And is there any guarantee that the 
lapse <of three years will extinguish , the non-co-operation movement? Is 
there any guarantee, that, if a Boyal Commission is appointed three years 
later, the verdict of that Commission will be in favour of India and if it is 
appointed now, its verdict iTould l>e imfavourable to India? I ask, Sir, my 
friend the Honourable the Finance Member, who has assisted the Home 
Member, to tell me wdiat difference would it make. T say, Sir, it will make 
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no <iS®emnee at in the long life of a nation. We live in a country wbete^ 
we have been counting our progress not in months and yoar$ but in ieons 
and we live in a country where we have been asking the (jovernment not 
last year or the year before last but ever since the birth of this Assembly 
lo^haHteii ihe in’ogress of further Reforms. 

The Hcnourable Sir Basil Blackett: May I ask the Honourable Member 
jor how many years there are in an leon? 

Sir Harl Singh 0our: That depends, Sir, upon the view my friends, the 
bureaucrats, take. It might mean three years, it might mean SO years,, 
it height xnean 300 years. It is a matter entirely for the calculation of my 
friends on the o' her side of the House. Now, Sir, 1 therefore ask a plain 
questirm. You say that the non-co-operation movement stands *as an im- 
pediment to furthW Reforms. You say that if 1he Royal Commission is 
now appointed it wdll prejudice the case for India. How do you justify it in 
view of the fact that the Oommission must eventually be appointed in 
1929, unless you have something up your sleeve, even to evade this statutory 
lequirement of the Government of India Act? If you have that, please 
let us hear it now, and I ask, Sir, if the Government of India Act provides, 
for the appointment of a Royal Commission in 1929 it stands to reason 
that Parliament must appoint this Commission, in order that it may func- 
tion in 1929, at least, twelve months earlier. Therefore, I submit that w'o 
are not asking for a very grand favour of the Honourable the Home Member. 
We are only asking him to hasten the fonnation of the Royal Commission 
by a few months, really two years, and I therefore feel that The Honour- 
able the Home Member will Jiccede to the request mtide by this side of the' 
House and I once more appeal to my Honourable friend, Sir Darcy Lindsay, 
and his colleagues, who went with me into the division lobby on that 
memorable day wdicn decided to eliminate the distinction between 
votablc and non-votable items, to once more follow us into ihe same lobby 
and advance the cause and progress of India. 

Mr. N. M. Bumasia (Bombay City : Non -Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, 
the motion that has been placed before this House by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Jinnali. has given me a nightmare, but the ground has been 
clearod for me by the statement that he would be satisfied if Government 
announced the appointment of a Royal Commission and its personnel at 
once. We all wish that Government would do so, but we must recognise 
the difficulty that stands in the way of Government. I am sure that in 
view of the present politicial situation ihat has been created by the action — 

J will not say unjust action — of a powerful and highly organized political 
party, Government cannot do a greater disservice to India than by 
appointing immediately a Royal Commission, for which I pleaded in 1924 
when I pointed out the inadequacy of the Reforms and the necessity for 
revising them. 1 still adhere to that opinion and think that the defects in 
the constitution should be at once revised and provincial autohomv be 
granted. I would not therefore do anything that would stand in the" way 
of the consummation of that end. l’ admire the courage of Mr. Jinnah 
in view of the knowledge of the fact that he pToughs a lonely furrow, I take 
off my hat to him for the services and sacrifices which he has rendered in 
the interests of the country. I agree with his views hut I, disagree the 
method adopted to show our disapproval of fhe policy of the Government 
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There is m air of unreality about the whole situation. We have to l<^k 
to the fact that pur action will produce a bad impression on the outside 
public, we eaiinot escape from that. Already telegrams have gone forth 
10 the world about the exodus of the Swarajists; and now the wires will 
be put in motion to inform the world about what will be termed Mr. 
Jinnah’s attempt to paralyse and destroy the Government. (An Honour- 
able Member: Who wants to do that?*') This Eesolutioh of censure 

is tahtamPunt to that. {Ah Honourable Member: '‘ Certainly not.*’) 
(Another Honourable Member: “Those people must be fools if they 
think so. “) We should not do anything to force them to believe that. If 
certification is bad, it is equally bad to coerce Government into using that 
power. 1 would be the last person to force the Government into using 
abnormal power for a normal purpose. The debate on the constiiutiohal 
question could have been easily raised in a different manner. The govern- 
ment of the country must be carried on. Whatever it may be, it is our 
only Government . In England if you pass a vote of censure, the Gov- 
ernment goes out, but there is another Government to take its place at 
once. In India, supposing we drive out this Government, what is there 
to take its place? You cannot destroy the stately fabric of a stable Gov- 
ernment to please one section of the people. After all I do not love a 
Government that places a tax upon knowledge and upon, education. I do 
not like a Government that taxes an excellent illustrated paper; biii. Sir, 

I cannot withhold my sympathy from the Goveniment wdiich is io-day 
placc^d in an awkward position. Sir, our destiny is in the hands f the 
British nation. Before the Commission comes out we have to convince the 
British nation that we are ready to shoulder our responsibilities to-day. 
Have we done so? The exodus of the Swarajists will be tendered as 
evidence of their unwillingness to shoulder their responsibility. Sir, in a 
great speech whicli my master, His Highness the Aga Khan, delivered at 
Aligarh on the Morley-Minto Eeforms he said we shall be judged by the 
use we make of these Reforms. Our deserts will be in proportion to the 
power we exercise. That holds good to-day. If we make use f f tliese 
inadequate Reforms, then it is clear that the next stage will be better than 
the last one. But if we fail to shoulder those responsibilities, if we say 
we shall liave nothing to do with the Reforms, what will the English p^-ople 
think? They will say, “You do not want the Reforms; very well, let us 
go on without them ”. That is the effect that our action will produce upon 
the British nation and on outsiders. If you . ^vant a Royal Commission 
to-day, you can have it, but it will have a prejudicial effect as regards the 
interests of the country 

Sir Harl Singh Gonr: We will chance it. 

m. N. M. Dumasia: If you want an immediate Commission it will rest 
with the recommendation which the Government of India will make to the 
Home Government. What are 'we doing to strengthen the hands of the 
Government? Are we showing our good-will towards that Government by 
this vote of censure? I would not be a party to any action wliich w^ould 
destroy them (Hear, hear), In spite of their faults, this is the only Gov- 
ernment that has stood between India and anarch v. We have daily con- 
flicts with the Goyemment, but we do not know^what conflicts we will 
have with our Swarajist rulers.. If we could look into the dim distant 
future, we might be able to see what conflicts we might have wdth bur 
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S^axajist rulers in the future. (Several tiononrdlile Members:. ‘‘OWer, 
prSer. *’) I am only saying that we have to cpiisider what is hidden for 
U# in the future. Sir, 1 am opposed to the power of certification and veto, 
andwe shall be careful not to 3p anything which will give an excuse to 
the Government to retain that power. If you pass this vote of censure, 
the power of certification will never be abandoned. If you will read Lord 
, Reading's speech of September last, you will get the right cue. 

An Bononrable Member : Honours. 

Mx* IT* M. Dttiliasia: Well, Sir, I do not crave honours and I strongly 
protest against such insinuations being made against me. I am perform- 
ing my duty according to the dictates of my conscience. A gentleman came 
to me yesterday and said, ''Vote against the Government, the elections are 
coming". Whether the elections are coming or not, I want to say what 
I think. Sir, if you will see in the Proceedings of the Legislative AssenaWy, 
Volume VI, No. 1, at page 11, you will find the remarks of His Excellency 
Lord Reading where he says: 

“ The inquiry contemplated by the Act will be a genuine and an impartial inquiry. 
Nothing will be prejudged. It will proceed upon the facts of the situation as ascertained 
upon the evidence produced to the tribunal. And here I must remind you of the 
words of the Preamble to the Government of India Act, which have already been 
quoted by the Secretary of State : ‘ And whereas the action of Parliament in such 
matters must be guided by the eOKjperation received from those on whom new opportuni- 
ties of service will be conferred, and by the extent to which it is found that *x>n- 
fidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility.* If those are to be the principles 
to guide the Commission to its judgment, I cannot think, as a friend of India, that it 
should commence its inquiries immediately,” 

I ask my friend Mr. Jinnah, how are you going to get over that autho- 
ritative statement? 

. We must remember that after all Englishmen are great builders. They 
are a world power and they have built a great Empire. (Dr, S, K. Datta: 
"New Delhi "). Yes, New Delhi, and also the constitution which has 
got you here. Sir, our India has produced many patriots, many orators 
and many eloquent debaters. lAn Honourable Member: "Like Mr. 
Dumasia! ") Sir, we have to-day to show that we have our builders also, 
and that is what we have to prove here. It is easy to destroy, but difl5- 
cult to build. {Sir Hari Singh Gour: "W^ho built the Taj?") Sir, if the 
Commission is wanted at an early date — and we all do want it — then fifst 
of all it is necessarv^ to create a favourable atmosphere and replace the 
elements of bitterness and suspicion by the spirit of good-will. Unless we 
are in a position to prove that there is genuine co-operation on the part of 
the responsible Indian political leaders in working the Reforms, the 
early appointment of a Commission would not in my opinion 
accelerate but impede the political progress of India. There is no royal 
road to constitutional progress; there is no short cut to the path of political 
progress. Constitutional problems are not solved by votes of censure or 
by mere phrases, however heroic they may appear. They must be ap- 
proached with a sympathetic understanding of the cothpleMties and diffi- 
culties of Indian political problems which are of a peculiar nature and they 
must be tackled from the point of view of practical politics and wise states- 
manship. The Reforms, however inadequate, gave us great powers and 
conferred upon us opportunities of sendee. "V^at use^^ 
these opportamities for service? That is a qiiestion which 
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^STCred before we get on to the next stage. We shall be Judged by the use 
ive uxahe ,of the Beforrns and by the way in which w^e try to serve our 
♦country. Sir, if we are to promote the best interests of our country, we 
have to work in harmony and in co*operation with the Government and in 
^agreement with all parties. Sir, we should not forget that the Government 
restablished by law is after all a stately fabric of stable Government, and 
anyone who tries to destroy it, anyone who tries to paralyse it, is not a 
friend of the country. Such a demonstration may succeed in catching votes 
but it will do no good to the country. What the country w^ants is not 
words but w'ork. 

Mr. Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur (West Coast and Nilgiris. 
Muhammadan) : Sir, the policy of the Government is not at all satis- 
factory. They deserve many of the remarks made by the Honourable 
Members this morning. There are many more things to be said. For all 
•this the Executive Council is responsible as the ewivising and administrative 
machinery of the Government. We do not want to destroy the Govern- 
ment but we want that the Government should mend. One blot on the 
^escutchecn of the Government which I wish to emphasise is the adminis- 
tration of the Andamans and their Andamans policy. As the House is 
;already aware, tlie Jail Committee, composed as it was of eminent men of 
varied and world-wide experience and presided over by no less a person 
than Sir Alexander Cardew% Acting Governor of Madras, found those islands 
.quite unhealthy and unfit for convict settlement, and therefore recommend- 
ed their abandonment as such. They found the place malarial, devoid 
of refonnative influences and sunk in immorality. Now% also, Sir, the 
place is no better, if not worse. Besides the prevalence of unnatural vices, 
owing j)erhaps to the limited number of women available thet*e, the pro- 
portion being only 1 to 10, no woman is safe there. She can go to anybody 
without any restriction of caste or religion. In 1921, therefore, the then 
Horne Member, Sir William Vincent, on the floor of this House, announced 
that the Government of India had decided to close the Andamans as a 
penal settlement. Thereafter, further transfer of prisoners to the Andamans 
was stopped and a beginning was made gradually of retransferring the 
prisoners who were already there to the Indian jails as accommodation 
pennittijd .... 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir. 1 have not the least 
desire to stop the Honourable Member, but I would ask for a ruling that 
if he is discuss;ing our policy about the Andamans on this head, he will 
not be able to do it again on his motion, of which he has given notice under 
.another Dem and . 

Mt« President: The Hxmoiirable Member will not be entitled to raise 
the question of the Andamans later if he washes to raise that question now 
on this Demand. Perhaps the Honourable Member wants to make out a 
case that all these things would be set right if a Eoyal Commission were 
announced and further Eeforms w’ere granted. That is what the Honour- 
able Member is driving at if the Chair has understood him aright 

Mr, Mahmood Srihamnad Sahib Bahadur: Yes, Sir, that is what I am 
saying. I am going to point but the maladministration that exists in the 
Andaman Islands .... 
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.: .Si; 9^ .Syogb' Ooiu: Quite eight. 

ITt. H ■ t>iu» (OrigBft Division; Non-Muhamrnadan) : Do you want to send 
Government to the Andamans? 

Hr. Mahmood Schananad Sahib Bahadur: Now, Sir, following up thia 

policy, several Government plantations which were being worlced \vith 
convict labour were handed over to private individuals and European 
capitalists, the best and the most extensive plantations going to the share* 
of Europeans, of course. Now the Government want to undo all this and 
go back ]ipon their decision by sending prisoners again there. Several' 
hundreds of Moplah prisoners have already been sent there. Why? It is 
said, for the convenience of the free-bom population, but really for pro- 
viding cheap labour to the European capitalists. In this connection I may 
mention that when in October last the Honourable the Home Member 
visited Pert Blair, which is the place prepared for the convict settlement 
by clearing the thick jungles with which all the Islands are covered, some of 
the local bom people were made to' present a memorial by some intereated 
officials and others to the Honourable the Home Member. In that Memo- 
rial one of the prayers was, I am told, that the Andamans should not bc' 
made a free settlement by throwing them open for unrestricted colonisa- 
tion, but strangely enough that they should be kept as a pen ali settlement. 
Although the convicts were not allowed to approach . . . , 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Who was not allowed to 
approach ? 

Mr. Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur: Of course, the convicts were 
told not to approach the Honourable Member, and that they would be- 
tied and whipped if they did so. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: All I can say is that a great 
many people did approach me. 

Mr. Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur: Although the convicts were not 
allowed to approach the Honourable the Home Member and freely explain to 
him their grievances, yet it was fondly hoped that the visit of the Honour* 
able Member would have some beneficial results and he would save these 
unhappy souls from this perdition. But the Resolution of the Government 
of India issued on the 27th of March last, about their future policy regarding 
these Islands is, against all expectations, quite disappointing. They say 
in paragraph 5 of that Resolution : 

“ There were many reasons why abandonment could not for a moment be contem- 
plated. One important consideration was the existence of the local born population 
who have jrrown np in the settlement and know no other home. It would he a very 
serious hardship to them if Government abandoned the settlement altogether. Another 
consideration was that the islands occupy an important strategic position in the Bay 
of Bencral, have n fine liarbour, and are a very distinct asvset to India from the naval 
point of view. The moteorological siid wireless Stations atre also of much value to 
shipping in the surrounding seas. Apart from these considerations there is the inherent 
wealth of the islands, agricultural and forest, and the possibility of developing them 
into a valuable asset.” 

W ell . Sir , al 1 these a rguments and difficulties are really imaginaiy . What- 
ever there ig vviJl disappear altogether if the recommendations of the JaiT 
Committee are carried out. It is not intended . , . . 
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Mr. President: Order, prder. The question . is not 

whether the recommendations of the Jail Committee should be oarried out. 
The questioti raised by the Sonburable Mr. Jihnah is .the question of the 
early announcement of a Boyal Commission. It is a purely constitutional 
issue and the Honourable Member has not said one word about it yet. 

Mr. Mahmbod Schamnad Sahib Bahadur: What I say is that if Befoniis 
are granted, these def^^^ real defects that now exist in the different 
administrations but are not apparent to the House will disappear. It 
is not intended that these islands should be abandoned altogether axid 
allovyed to be taken possession of by the Chinese or anybody else. All that 
is wanted is to close them as a penal settlement. How can these 
strategic or niHritime considerations then arise at all? The islands can 
te and must be developed, agriculture and exploitation of the forests also 
must be attended to, but not by the highly objectionable system of forcing 
the convicts to work but by purely free labour from outside. Jn order to 
develop them fully and make them a really valuable asset you will have 
to remove all the restrictions that exist now. Free intercourse with the 
outside world should be allowed. It should be made a place of call for all ' 
steamers running to and from Bangoon. The expenditure in 1924-25 was 
Bs. 41J lakhs. 

Mr. President: Order, order. I am afraid I cannot allow the Honour- 
able Member to go into all these details. I have allow’ed him sufficient 
latitude. 

Mr. Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur: For these reasons, Sir, I 
wish to support- the motion that has been moved. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer (Madras : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, 

I rise to support the Eesolution which has been moved by the Honourable 
Mr. Jinnah. With great forbearance the Honourable Mr. Jinnah has 
confined himself to the purely constitutional issue. He might have drawn 
a wealth of illustrations from the whole range of administration of the 
(lovemment. Sir, in the case of -any Government which has teen in 
office for a number of years, there will always be found ample material 
for an indictment of their policy. But in the case of a bureaucratic Govern- 
ment which has stood in office so long and which threatens to stand for 
many a. long year to come there will be no difficulty whatever in finding 
plenty of material for an indictment. 

Sir, I shall devote only a few brief remarks to this question of Con- 
stitutional Beforms upon w^hich my Honourable friends who have preceded 
me have spoken at length. The Beforms which have been introduced 
under the name of dyarchy were not appreciated by anybody in India at 
the time they were introduced, not even by the members of the bureau- 
cracy. They considered it a very curious, very anomalous, very queer 
institution and it was dissected mercilessly by no one more than by the 
responsible members of the Civil Service. And yet for some reason or 
other, once it has been introduced they have discovered great beauties and 
virtues in the system and they are so highly enamoured of this system 
of dyarchy that they do not wish to make any alteration of that system. 
The defects of the system of dyarchy have been admitted in the very 
Besolution by which the Committee on Constitutional Beforms was 
appointed. The Eesolution contains an express reference to the inherept’ 
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*dtetet« of dyarchy. Defects being inherent in the very system, the ques-^ 
is, long this system is to continue. There can be only two 
.'soititions, either a move "forward or a move backward.. Ion cannot stand 
A still and I submit that it is impossible you can move backwards. If you 
.are bound to move forward, then why not take the step as early as possible 
and remofe that feeling of distrust in the sincerity of your intentions which 
I venture to say is universal throughout this country and is widespread 
among all classes and communities.# It is said that the Government of 
India Act laid down certain conditions one of which was that further 
progress would be dependent on the degree of co-operation received. Now, 
the lack of co-operation on the part of the people is olten put forward <s 
an excuse for not taking a step forw^ard. I have asked before on the floor 
of this House and I ask it again, was there not co-operation on the part 
of the first Assembly? It may perhaps be said that there was no doubt 
co-operation on the part of one section of the people, but there has been 
no co-operation on the part of other sections. What is to be the extent 
^ of the co-operation which according to you constitutes the condition pre- 
cedent to any further move? Is it co-operation on the part of every one 
of the 300 millions or is it co-operation on the part of all classes and 
communities of the people without any single exception at all ? I submit that 
it cannot possibly have been the intention that there should be proof of 
universal 60-operation on the part of all the people of this country.' W^e 
have shown that there are politicians in this country who have been willing 
to co-operate and w^ho did successfully co-operate with Government during 
the lifetime of the first Assembly, The plea of lack of co-operation cn 
the part of the people is, I submit, only an excuse for not moving forward. 
If you consider again the question, what it is that has caused lack < f 
co-operation on the part of other sections, it is simply this that they do not 
trust your declarations. They do not believe that at the end of the statutory 
period of ten years they are going to get these Reforms. What has been 
done by the Government so far has certainly not gone? to dispel these 
suspicions as to their intentions. Now let us take a few instances by w^ay 
of illustration with regard to the attitude of the Government. Sir, let i.s 
take the attitude of the Government wuth regard to the recommendations 
of the Muddiman Committee itself. There w^as a difference of opinion 
' certain points betw^een the majority and the minority but there were other 
recommendations wdiich were unanimous — in fact almost all the recom- 
mendations of the .majority were concurred in by the minority and it is 
the majority that refused to go as far as the minority. Now, so far as the 
recommendations of the majority w-ere concerned, what effect has been 
given by the Government to those recommendations? 

The Honouratde Sir Alexander Muddiman: And how’ warmly were they 
pressed upon the Government by those who signed the minority report? 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer: We agreed in all these recommendations. I 
would only refer to a few important ones, the joint deliberation of the two 
halves of the Government, the collective responsibility of the Ministers, 
and the entrusting of the financial portfolio to a Member who held charge 
of no other portfolios. There was also a recommendation about the trans- 
fer of the Forest Department. Has any action been taken upon these 
recommendations ? Possibly a very considerable amount of noting may 
have been done in the Secretariat but in what stage these recommenda- 
tions are, the outside public has no opportunity of knowing. We ate 
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entitled legitimately to complain that notm^standing the fact that the 
Report wae published eome time in, the end of 192f or the beginning of 
19^5 no action has yet been taken, and I believe the reply which has been 
giyeh by ^ Hpnie Member to questions is that the sub- 

ject is sthl undier consideration. Upon a few small matters I know that 
action has been taken but upon all these 3 , or 4 questions which I men- 
tioned, the transfer of the Forest Department, the joint deliberation of 
Ministers, the collective responsibility of Ministers and the assigning of the 
financial portfolio to a Member who has charge of no other portfolicn-upon 
all these points I am not aware that any action has yet been taken, at. 
any rate none has been announced, and the House is entitled to complain 
of the inaction of the Government. 

I pass on from this to another question. I complain that the attitude 
of the Government has throughout been one of stagnation and want of 
progressiveness. Procrastination is writ large on the doors of every one 
of the members of Government. Procrastination and unprogressivenesa 
have been the leading characteristics of the Government. Viceroys may 
come and Viceroys may go but the bureaucracy rules for ever and goes ort 
in its usual groove. Now let me refer to a few instances to illustrate my 
point. There is no question so hoary as the separation of judicial and 
executive functions. In the time of the first Assembly a Resolution was 

moved upon the subject and Sir William Vincent then said that it was 

a matter primarily for the Local Governments and if any Local Govern- 
ment wished to take action in regard to that matter, this Government 
would be willing to help it by undertaking the necessary legislation. Now^, 
several lx)cal Governments have expressed {heir wish to carry out this 

reform for which the public have been pressing for the last 40 years. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddlman: 1 do not want to interrupt 
the Honourable Member, I raise no objection to the course he has adopt- 
ed but) I do want to come to an understanding. If my Honourable 
friend raises these points now, they cannot be raised again on other 
motions. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer: I do not wish to raise them again. The 
House is not likely to get any other opportunity in this debate for raising 
these points. I refer to them merely by way of illustration. 

Mr* President: The Honourable Member is making out a case for a 
PiOyal Commission. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer; Quite so. I say it is because the Govern- 
ment are so firmly entrenched and so unresponsive that they do not care 
to carry out the refonns for which we have been pressing. It is a fact 
which shows how the whole constitution of the Government requires a 
change. If the Government had been changed as the public have been 
pressing for, they would not have sat quiet upon the demands of the pub- 
lic which have been pressed time and again during the last four years. 
The case that I have just mentioned is an excellent illustration of the 
stationmw or vegetating attitude of Government and of their want of pro- 
gressivenesis. Then, Sir, I may refer to one or two other matters by way 
of further illustration of this want of responsiveness in the Government. 
In the very first Assembly there were a number of matters about which 
the Home expressed itself in no uncertain terms. A number of Resolu- 
tions were passed in the first Session of the first Assembly on the Esher 
Committee s Report and in a few unimportant matters action has been 
taken; but upon really important questions, such as the admission of 
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ItijM^ns of the Army; the thh:)W^ ppien of a larger 

6| Commissions, the establishment of a Military College, the tlirotip^- 

ihg open of King s Commissions in the Territorial Force, and various otIi<^ 
iriatters— in regard to all those matters that really do matter no action has 
been taken by the Government. Perhaps that stiftement of ihine requires 
a little qualification ^ . . . 

Mr* X. Burdou (Army Secretary): My Honourable friend says that no- 
thing has been done regarding the throwing open of King’s Commissions 
in the Territorial Force. I think my Honourable friend must have for- 
gotten the facts. 

Sir P, S. SivSiSWamy Aiyer: I w'as going to make a complaint about it in 
the next breath. The Territorial Force Committee was appointed in the 
year 1924. Our Beport was published in February 1926; and my com- 
plaint is that no action has yet been taken upon that Beport, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the recommendations were all unanimous. My com- 
plaint is not that action has not been taken upon all the recommendations, 
because it may conceivably be the case that some of the recommendations 
may require further consideration. My complaint is that even those re- 
commendations which were of an entirely non- controversial character, as 
in the matter of the University Training Corps, have not been carried out. 
So far as I am aware no one has taken any exception to the necessity for 
expansion of the University Training Corps. And yet in the Budget of 

1925- 26 no provision was made for this and in this year’s Budget also, 

1926- 27, no provision is made for the expansion of the University Training 
^ Corps. 1 know that if it lay in the hands of my friend Mr. Burdon, the 

matter would not rest where it is. I know he is full of the most excellent 
intention^ in this behalf and I only wish that Mr. Burdon could move the 
Government to proceed much faster than they have. My complaint is 
want of progressiveness and stagnation and inactivity. That I submit is 
amply made out by the fact that a year’s delay has taken place over non- 
controversial recommendations and effect has not been given to any of 
them yet. Before passing from this subject, there is one announcement 
by the Government for which I am bound to express my sense of thankful- 
ness in the course of my general condemnation; and that is the announce- 
ment by the Viceroy about the Boyal Indian Navy. I am grateful tc the 
Government and to His Excellency the Viceroy for this announcement. 
But this subject of the admission of Indians to the Navy was mooted in 
1921, and the Inchcape Committee recommended the conversion of the 
Boyal Indian Marine into a Boyal Indian Navy in 1923. The conception 
of an Indian Navy has taken nearly five years. What further length of 
time the process of gestation may take, and when we shall see a beginning 
actually made, we do not know. We do not know how many further diffi- 
culties there may be to encounter between the announcement of the idea 
and its actual materializiation. Of course there are a great many difficul- 
ties in the w''ay which I do not ignore. After you get your training ships 
you have to find your men and they have to go through their course of 
training — difficulties which I for one am not in the least disposed to ignore. 
But what I say is that when w^e shall see the training ships, and when- 
shall see the classes started, are still matters of great uncertainty. In 
this picture of procrastination, I must however confess tKat there is one 
" Commission xipon whose recommendations I cannot accuse the Government 
V of delay in action and that is the Lee Commission. (Laughter.) 
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Sir, there is only one other matter to which I wish to refer in support of 
^ny geii^ral charge of want of sympathy and want of progressiveness. The 
point that 1 am; going to refer to illustrates not merely a want of sympathy 
but a want of breadth of political vision: I refer to the way in which 
the Burma Expulsion oi Offenders legislation has been treated by His 
-Excellency the Viceroy. That was a measure which contained in it the 
seeds of inter-provincial conflict and a narrow provincialism, and yet this 
measure was passed without any hesitation. I suppose the justification 
is that it was passed because the principle of provincial autonomy, of which 
we are all advocates, required it. But nobody has yet defined the exact 
limits of provincial autonomy, and when the day comes for an exact defini- 
tion of provincial autonomy, I for one should be disposed to define it in 
such a manner as to restrict the liberty of Provincial Governments to act 
in such a way as to interfere with the just rights and freedom of citizens 
of another province within the same Indian Empire. That, I say, illustrates 
the narrowness of political vision of the Government. In various other 
directions, if the Government had been constituted on a popular basis, 
they would not have been so irresponsive to the needs of the hour. So 
far as this particular proposition is concerned, though I have spoken in 
support of it, I do not propose to support it with my vote (Laughter). My 
reason is that our great complaint against the Members of Government is 
that they are put of touch with the people, and I think it would be hard 
upon them that we should deprive them of some little chance of coming 
into touch with the people and of getting some glimpse of popular views 
and wishes. For that reason, and for the reason that I do not wish to 
bo a party to any vote w’hich is more than a vote of censure and which will 
compel the Viceroy to restore any grant, I am not going to support it with 
my vote. I shall be neutral, but I am quite at one with my friend, the 
Honourable Mr. Jinnah, in considering the conduct of Government, as it 
has been disclosed in various matters of policy to some of which a reference 
has been made »by way of illustration, is such as to deserve the very severe 
censure of this House and such as would have been sufficient to turn out 
any popular Government from office. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, if I have risen at this 

4pm partly because I feel if I do not rise soon I should 

be involved in a multiplicity of matters which it would indeed be 
difficult to answer. The indictment will be made very wide and will include 
every cut on the list of amendments. I feel that there are many Memhers 
who feel that if they do not get a dig in now they may not get a dig at me 
at all. Therefore, while the matter is within the compass of ordinary 
human memory, I will endeavour to deal with the position in so far ns it 
has been brought forward; and if I do so in reverse order, it is because I 
wish to clear away those elements which have been imported into this 
debate which are not perhaps strictly relevant but have been brought up 
from a sense that the Executive Council travelling allowance vote is a 
ver\- fair opportunity for commmencing the hunt of the general hare. 

First of all, let me congratulate tny Honourable friend Bir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer on the statesmanlike conclusion of his speech. It is always n matter 
of very great pleasure to mo to listen to my Honourable friend, for I know 
tliat after he has scolded me for a sufficient period , he will then say ; '*But 
he is not a verj^ bad boy after all and I will not thrown him out.- He also 
made a real point w^hen he smd that iip you cut away this allowance you 
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will preyerit those Honoxirable colleagtieB of mine who ai?fe not so iftmiliat 
Wi% the coim^^ side as I am from being more familiar with it. ^ 
ItpnouTable Member: “SpOoial saloons.*’) Sir, I am only recently travel* 
ling in a special salcjon. In my earlier days I travelied on an efefea, whichi 
my Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah has never done. (An Hmourable 
Memier: ^‘That is what you should do now.”) My Honourable friend 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer has brought general charges of stagnation and lack of 
enterprise on the part of Government. He has said -Woui have done 
nothing. For five years you have drawn your pay and nothing has been 
done.” Is that a just charge? It is not a just charge. Many things have 
been done. I will recite a few of them for his benefit. What about my 
Honourable colleague’s fiscal policy? What about discriminating protec- 
tion ? What about taking over the Company Eailways under State manage- 
ment? What about the separation of railway finance from general finance? 
What about the Workmen’s Compensation Act? What about the amend- 
ment of the Factory Act? What about the Trade Unions Act? What 
about the debt redemption scheme? What about the opium policy ? What 
about the Royal Indian Navy? What about the Army? Have we done 
nothing? What about the Bills I have brought in and you have thrown 
out? (Laughter.) Sir, I^ am grievM that my Honourable friend who has 
had a career, a most useful career of service to his country, should reproach 
the Government with a record of stagnation. I myself, Sir, am surprised 
that a Government which have committed so many reforms should still 
exist. It was said that a popular Government would never have been 
able to withstand the effects of a stagnating policy. I may say this, that 
if any popxdar Government, with which I am acquainted^ had ventured to 
thrust so many reforms on its own electorate or enact anything like the 
number of measures enacted by us it would certainly be defeated in the 
ensuing election by the vested interests which it would have offended. That, 
Sir, is my answer to Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer. He said that effect had not been 
given to all the recommendations of the majority report of the Reforms 
Inquiry Committee. Sir, I say quite frankly to this House that, if I had 
had the support of this House, effect might have been given by now to all 
these recommendations. But to say that nothing has been done on them 
is not correct. I think I have^now dealt with most of the points raised 
by my Honourable friend. 

My Honourable friend Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar also referred to the 
question of the separation of judicial and executive functions. Three 
Local Governments have reported and the Government of India have 
considered their reports. I have tried to find some common denominator, 
somiething that would link them together and would enable us to proceed. 
The Government of India, it is true, have not yet arrived at their decision in 
the matter. That decision has, I admit, been long delayed, but I do not 
think it has been delayed a day too long. 

I now come to my Honourable friend Mr. Mahmood Sehamnad who 
spoke about the Andamans, Now, Sir, I desire to speak to the House 
very earnestly on this matter because I have only recently returned from 
the Andamans. 

Kaulvi Kul^xniiiad Yakub ^ We thought you would never return . 
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The KonouraUe Sir Alexander Mnddiman: My Honourable friend may 
not be so fortunate if he goes there. But I visited those Islands with a 
very particular purpose. I visited them by virtue of the very grant which 
is now being attacked. I wish to say here and now that my visit Was of 
great benefit and enabled many outstanding questions to be decided to the 
great benefit both of the free and of the convict inhabitants of those Islands. 
If I had known that my Honourable friend was going to raise the question 
of the Andamans on this Demand I would have brought down to this House 
certain photographs which I have got of the Andamans and would have 
placed them on the table. They would have been very instructive and 
interesting. Now, Sir, I should like to read to the House certain passages 
from a Besolution that has just been issued by the Government of India. 
One of the questions that was under discussion when I went there was: 
what should be done in the matter of making the holding of land easier? 

Mr. Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur: Sir, on a point of order. I 
was not allowed to explain my case and I am afraid the Home Member 
will not be in order if he attempts to reply to points I have not been 
allowed to touch upon. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable the Home Member is 
replying in so far as the matter has been dealt with by the Honourable 
Member. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable friend is 
naturally anxious that I should not proceed further in the matter because 
he knows that, if I do so, I shall demolish his case. The point I have 
to make is that, wiien I went there, I found that the system of allowing 
convicts to take up land w^as producing most beneficial effects. I was 
also able to change the land law by which a convict who was given a 
holding will on release have permanent rights in it. I found there very con- 
siderable prosperity and I saw there many of my friend's countr^’^men and 
co-religionists both happy and contented. I believe there is a prospect of 
prosperity for the Islands. Sir, I shall follow your ruling and will not, 
therefore, go dee])er into the matter. Ifc would however give tne very 
great pleasure to have had a debate on the Andamans because I think 
there are many matters that I can bring before the House from my 
personal knowledge. I have now disposed of, Sir, what I might call 
matters which are in some degree extraneous to this debate. 

Sir, the debate was originally raised by my Honourable friend Mr. 
Jinnah. I always listen to my friend with great interest and I will meet 
him as far as I can in the same considered and calm way in which his 
speech was made. I will, in the first place, give vent to a feeling of 
regret, shall I say of disappointment, that he was not able Co find anything 
but slight contempt for the Budget which my Honourable colleague has 
brought foiward? Now, Sir, I regret that for after all you gain nothing 
by not acknowledging benefits received, and if there is one thing on 
which I am most clear it is that the people of India and the Govern- 
ment of India' owe a great debt of gratitude to Sir Basil Blackett for 
his work in the Finance Departmeriti and more especially for the present 
Budget which he has presented. (Applause.) In saying that I will add 
that he is one of the most difficult Finance Members to deal with when 
T want money that I have Gver met. (Tuaughter.) 

Sir, I pass from that to deal with another matter which my Honour- 
able friend said oast a heavy cloud over this Assembly. I thought— poBsibly 
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the other day I was charged by the Scmowable I^aiidit 
dealing with levity with the matter. Nothing was further from my desire to 
deai with a aerioiis subject with levity or lightness. If I occasionally venture to 
approach matters from that point of view, it is because sometimes one 
has either to laugh or to cry.- Those who are anxious for the political 
advance of India — truly anxious— cannot view the set-back that has taken 
place within the last few days to their aspirations, without great regret. 1 
am not here to carry matters one inch further. I am not going to indulge 
in any criticisms which might excite or exacerbate, and which might 
prevent a return which I should greatly deplore. I must how- 
ever make myself quite clear that in my judgment a severe 
blow has been indicted on the prospect of political advance. 
Those who are not so familiar with the actual facts, the actual 
exigencies as I am, will take an even more unfavourable view. T 

picked up my telegrams the other morning and I saw that Monsieur 
Briand on his departure for Geneva on the eve of a political crisis observed 
that "‘Ours is an awful profession”, a thought which must be in the minds 
of many Indian political leaders to-day. 

Now, Sir, Mr. Jinnah, if I understood him rightly, is now pressing 
for a Boyal Commission. That is the burden of his speech, IT T under- 
stood it, that a Eoyal Commission is to be immediately appointed. I have 
not quite understood whether he means a Statutory Commission con- 
templated by section 84-A of the Government of India Act or not. 

Mt. M. A. Jinnah: I said I wanted a Royal Commission in accordance 
with section 84-A, and also that I wanted the personnel of that Com- 
mission arranged to the satisfaction of public opinion. 

The Jfonourable Sir Alexander Hudditman: I am very glad to know 
that what my Honourable friend does want is ilie appointment of a Statu- 
tory Commission under section 84-A of the Government of India Act. I 
wras asked in another place for a Commission which was not of the kind 
contemplated under section 84-A. In support of his argument Mr. Jinnah 
pub forward various considerations. If 1 understood him rightly he asked 
for this Commission not because he wanted an inquiry only but because 
he is satisfied in his own mind that he has a case which, if he brought it 
before a Royal Commission, would help him in obtaining further advance. 
If that is not so I cannot myself understand why he wants a Royal 
Commission at this present moment. Unless you believe that you have a 
case sufficiently strong to convince the Commission that an advance is 
desirable, then I cannot understand why any Indian of Mr. Jinnah 's way 
of thinking can desire it. What are the facts? Tliese Reforms have been 
in operation five years. We have reached the half time of the period con- 
templated by the Act before the Royal Commission, the Statutory Com- 
mission, must be appointed. 

Now iti the first Assembly it is undeniable and undenied that a large 
pi?opoid)ion of those |K)liticalIy minded in India boycotted the Assembly and 
remained outside. That is undoubted; it is equally undoubted that when 
the seoond Assembly was constituted, a large body, I believe it may be 
correctly stated to be the largest single group, I will not call it a party, in 
this House came in with the avowed intention of rendering the working of 
tfee Beforms impossible, 
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cfiwpried oi^t . 

Tke BbBOurabld Sir Al^ander Muddixaan: 1 agree. Sir. 1 am obliged 
to my Honourable friend for saying that; it brings me to my next point. 
The intention, as often happens, was softened by association. It has been 
said that we, the representatives of the Government vrho sit on these 
Benches, are playing with the matter; are endeavouring to postpone; are 
endeavouring to put off the evil day ; are endeavouring^ in fact to provoke a 
breakdown of the lieforms. Now can any one who has seen the method 
anployed by the Government Benches seriously put that forward? Sir, 

I am not a man of patient character, I arn not a man who makes a habit of 
exposing his cheek to the smiter, nor judging from my experience are my 
colleagues in that category ; and yet they have exercised, I think the 
House will admit, great patience, and often under great provocation. 
(Applause.) I make no claim that in doing that we have been doing 
anything more than our duty. It is our duty in every way to carry out 
the avowed policy of the Parliament, as laid down in the Government of 
India Act, and in doing so, it is our bounden duty to subordinate those 
combative instincts which, after all, are only natural" to all human beings. 
We have avoided doing that, and the effect I think has been considerable. 
There is no doubt tliat the Party that came to curse remained to bless 
even if only temporarily. That a good deal was done to bring the parties 
in this House together there is no doubt, and I extremely regret that at 
the end of the dying Session, a step should have been taken which must 
have the effect of breaking that harmony. It cannot be helped. I recognise 
that there are political exigencies which affect us all, but our elected friends 
most of all. My Honourable friend opposite said that we cannot stand 
alone, that one who leads men is in a sense affected by the feelings of 
those he leads. But he is the true leader who will lead men and induce 
them to follow his course and not to follow’ theirs. Now,'13ir, that is the. 
position. The progress of evenis seems to have been tending in a direc- 
tion wliich would have gone on the lines of the co-operation that has been 
asked for. Sir, I do not, as I have said, attach any importance to words; 
it is to action that I attach importance and I myself, as I said Ihe other 
day, am not as disappointed, as discouraged as I might otherivise have 
been. It is true that the darkest hour often comes before the dawn. Wc 
are too closely placed, too closely in touch wiith events to weigh them in 
the true balance, too close to appreciate the effect of a gesture that will be 
read — and that is the unfortunate part of it — will be read by those who have 
not even the information that w^e have, and will be read in a very 
different way. 

Sir, I have been charged by my Honourable friend — I will not say 
charged for he did not charge me — ^I have been reproached with the fact 
that we have not expressed in public the obligations w^hich we owe un- 
doubtedly to those who, in days of obloquy, in days of trial, in days of 
severe temptation, stood by and endeavoured to work the existing constitu- 
tion. I acknowledge those efforts with thankfulness. I acknowledge them 
openly ; but it is not the Government but the country who should acknow- 
ledge the efforts of those who stayed the general shipwreck of the existing 
constitution and when those who did that go to the country they ought to 
reap their reward. 

SiWAn T. BimgaebariM Where are the fruits? 
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able friend is still sitting here. I do not like giving advice. ^ I have found 
in my life if a man asks you fqr advice and you are foolish enough to 
giye it, he refuses to take it and dislikes you ever after. That, Sir, may 
seem a cynical view. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: It is quite true! 


The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: But it is in time of trouble 
hiH well as in time of success that we should stand by our opinion; and 1 
say to those who have stood by their opinion in the past “ Do not be 
discouraged but stand by them till the end. Do not let it be said that we 
or you at any rate have not done all that could be done to maintain and 
work the existing Eeforms. ” 

Now 1 will assume for the moment that the Commission which has 
been desired by my Honourable friend came out to-morrow. What would 
be its function? it would be — ^would it not — to hold an impartial inquiry 
into the actual working of the Beforms and to make recommendations on 
that ? It would be for those who contended that success had been 
achieved within the limits imposed by the present Act to put forward 
their proofs. It would be for us to show that we had left nothing un- 
done to maintain the position. Is it not the fact that Indian opinion 
really desires a Boyal Commission to come out not to hold an inquiry, not 
to examine but to register a decree which has already been formulated 
for a further advance to complete responsible government. Is that not 
a fact? 


Biwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: We believe it will be so. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, that is clearly thc^ 
demand of one party and it appears to me it was the demand of the 
, Member of the Council of State who moved his Besolution on the 18th 
February. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Why then do not the Governnient say eo and 
declare that therefore there is no question of accelerating the Boyal Com- 
mission on that one condition, namely, if the Swarajists would co- 
operate? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I do hot quite follow my 
Honourable friend but as I heard something about Swarajists co-operating 
I assume he was charging me with the usual parrot cry of co-operation. 
After all the Swarajist Members represent a large proportion of this 
House. We are unable to deny that. It is equally true that they have 
reduced the Beforms to impotency in my own province, one of the biggest 
provinces of India — Bengal, and that in the Central Provinces they are 
also not functioning. It is true, as I read in my papers the other day, 
that no later than the day before yesterday the grant for Ministers’ 
salaried has again been refused in the Central Provinces, On these 
facts how are we going to the Government at Home and with any show 
of confidence to urge on them, even if we ourselves were convinced of 
the necessity of it, the appointment immediately of a Boyal Commission? 
I have frequently addressed the House, till the House must be tired of 
hearing it, in the endeavour to inculcate the point that the test of life, 
political and otherwise, is results, that ** by their works Bhall ye know 
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them/* It is by works and not by words, ‘' not only on our lips, but in 
our lives/* that we have got to show, co-operation? As my Honourable 
friend Sir Hari Singh Gour said, what are aeons in the life of a nation? 
That, Sir, sounded even to my bureaucratic mind rather a long period, but 
when he defined an jeon as anything between three years and three 
months, 1 thought that in this connection he takes a short view of teons. 
I must express my indebtedness to Sir Hari Singh Gour 

Sir Hari Singh Oour; Sir, I am afraid the Honourable Member must 
have misunderstood me. I never said anything of the kind. What 
i said was wluit is three years in the life of a nation as compared to teons 
through which life passes. 

The Honourable Sir Alescander Muddiman: Sir, 1 unhesitatingly accept 
my Honourable friend’s statement. I was about to thank him for the 
valuable arguments he has supplied on my behalf. 

Now, Sir, there are one or two outstanding points with which, with your 
permission, I should like to deal. It was suggested that in Bengal and 
in the Central Provinces the Constitution could have been maintained if 
more tact and discretion had been shown. Sir, I doubt that very much, 
but even if it was so, what does it prove? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: What would happen to the Assembly if the elected 
Members in a body were to throw out everything that came before them? 
The Legislature could not go on. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I should be sorry to con- 
template that event, but that brings me to another point, and it is this. 
My Honourable friend in his si)eech referred to tlirec classes of Members, 
the elected Members, the nominated Members, and the official Members. 
Let me make it perfectly plain 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: And the elected European Members. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Tliat is a cross division. 
But let me point out to him very frankly and plainly that he and I sit 
in this House under the same identical authority. Tlie authority of Parlia- 
ment which makes me a Member of the Governor General’s Council and 
a Member of this House is the same authority that makes my Honourable 
friend Mr. Jinnah an elected Member of this House, and it is only by 
that authority that the abolition of myself will be secured and that the 
replacement of me by an elected Member can take place .... 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: It is the authority of tlie Statute tliat makes a 
Judge and it is the authority of the Statute that makes a criminal. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable friend 
has more experience in the matter than I have. (Laughter.) Now, Sir, 
I do not wish to wind up on an unsympathetic note. On the other hand, 
I have not the least desire to win a cheap vote from the House by any- 
thing that might be brought against me in any way as overstating the 
case. The position, as I see it, is this. The door is still open. The 
last word has not been spoken. It is still open to you, it is still open to 
India, to secure that advancement of the date of the Eoyal Commission 
which you so ardently desire by compliance with the condition which has 
been previously laid down. 
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lii^ Hi JittBah: It is an impossible eoi^ditiom 

Honourable Sir Alexander* Muddiman: Sir, the position of the Heme 
iMomber to-day is like that of a watchman on a tower looking out at the 
night jmcl the King sends him messengers who ask him : “Watdiman; what 
of the night?’' and the answer I have often to give is: '‘The night is very 
black.” Sir, how long am I to continue to give that answer? When will 
the people of India enable me to say: ** Kirin utha.** “The dawn is 
breaking.’- 

Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal (Calcutta: Non-Muhammadan Urban): I desire, 
Sir, to associate myself with all my mind and my strength with the motion 
that has been placed before this widowed House. (Laughter.) Yes, widowed 
House — I am referring to Parliamentary language. I remember the Leader 
of the Goveiiunent, I think it was Mr. Balfour then, now Lord Balfour, 
when there was no Leader of the Opposition before him, in the House of 
Commons, declared that he found himself in a widowed position, and I feel 
sincerely tliat owing to the absence of the Swarajists, my friend opposite, 
the Home Member, must be feeling like Lord Balfour. 

S. Ahmed: He is a bachelor. 


Mr, Bipih Chandra Pal: I certainly object, Sir, to these interjeclions in 
regard to remarks which ought to wring the heart of every Member of this 
House. We regret, and I believe the Home Member and !he Official 
Benches also regret it as much as we do, the absence of our Swarajist 
friends. We on these Benches regret it because their absence has made it 
impossible for us to carry votes which we might have carried without any 
effort. This day we have moved for the rejection of the grant under the 
head of “ Executive Council We would have had no trouble, my 
friend Mr. Jinnah would not have to go down on his knees almost to my 
friend Sir Darcy Lindsay begging for his voles. We could have carried 
the motion easily. There are two groups in this House constituting His 
Majesty’s Opposition, the Official Opposition, the Swarajists and the Inde- 
pendents. The Swarajists were a much stronger group. Because of the 
absence of that stronger group the* Opposition luis became fe€^ble and I can- 
not but put it to you, Sir, and to the Members, of this House, whether 
I^arliamentary Government can be legitimately and salutarily carried on 
with an Opposition that is so weak as the Opposition is to-day in this House. 

Lieutenant-Colonel H« A. J. Oidney (Nominated : Anglo-Indians) : Come 
over to this side. 

Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal: We regret their absence 

Sir Barcy Lindaay: Let them come back. 

Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal: We certainly regret the unwisdom of that 
absence. And I cannot help raising my protest personally, and I 
take it the protest of the whole House, to a certain remark that the Leader 
of the S'waraj Party made in defence or in explanation of the policy which 
ho was pursuing. He came and told this House that he and liis following 
were going out because of the mandate of the Congress. Now, this House 
ought to raise a strong protest, a eonstituticmal protest, against that ^ate- 
ment. The Congress is not a legislative constituency. The Congress is a 
voluntary organisation. However honoured by the pc^le it may be, it is 
not a legislative constituency and no Member of this House has a 
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come here without a mandate from his constitucBcy and be driven here 
and there and everywhere according to the wishes of an outside, voluntary 
organisation. 

Having said that much with regard to the Swarajists, I want to support, 
as I said, with all my strength the motion of my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Jinnah. We know that you will certify, though if the case is ccnsidered 
upon its own merits I do not see that there is any reasonable ground for 
certiheation of this grant if we are able to throw it out. I gay, there is no 
reasonable justification for certification. The reduction of this grant does 
not affect the primary functions of Government. It does not affect the 
responsibilities of the Governor General for carrying on the King's Govern- 
ment. It will only affect the Simla exodus and I think European opinion 
at least in Calcutta has for the last half a century been strongly opposed to 
these hill exoduses. For that reason, if on no other ground, I was expect- 
ing the ref)resentatives of European opinion in Bengal to support this 
motion, because that was also a side issue, namely a protest against the 
waste of money, against the waste of y)ublic time, against interference with 
public business, against isolation of the rulers of the country from the 
healthy atmosphere of public oj)in5on in the plains, involved in the Simla 
exodus. While the Honourable Sir Darcy Lindsay and others can live and 
work during the whole year in the plains, you have fold us often and often 
that you see no reason why Government should go up to the hills and enjoy 
the salutary climate 

The HoxiouiBble Sir Basil Blackett: On a matter of explanation. I 
should like to make it clear, as the Honourable Member does not seem to 
realise it, that only a very small portion of this expenditure is represented 
by the Simla exodus and that the greater part of it is for the tour expenses 
of going down to Calcutta, Bombay and that sort of thing. 

3fr. M. A. Jlimali: In reserved saloons. 

An HGQOiuable Member: Why not? 

Mr, Bipin Ohandra Pal: You may travel first class if you like and draw 
1 3/5th;s us the Honourable Members of this House draw 

The Honourable Sif Basil Blackett: How are they going to pay for it? 

Mr. M, A. Jinnah: You get a very good salary if you want to go. 

Mr. Bipin Ohandra Pal: I do not think if I were, I am not fortunately, 
in the position of my Honourable friend opposite I would have said that 
if my travelling allowance was cut down the Government would stop, the 
carrying on of the King’s Government v^ould become impossible. There 
is no practical difficulty. We have not moved a motion for the reduction 
of any grant the acceptance of which motion would render adnunisiration 
impossible, dhat is one point. Our great complaint is that you have not 
paid heed to public opinion in this matter. We do not want much. We 
do not want you to give us the moon. We only want an examination 
with a view to the necessary amendment of the present Government of 
India Act. It has been complelely made out that this Act, for certain 
piirposes necessary for the advancement of the country, is unworkable. 
That has been made out completely by the Muddiman Eeport And 
what Ave want is an examination. That is, I understand, the ple^ of 
pay HcpoviisaWe wd leader, Mr, Jinnah. We want an examination 
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6idy‘ No further. If after an examination you declare that the o6uiitry 
is not ripe, that the circumstances are not favourable to a further advance* 
we shall have to accept that decision with whatever good grace we can. 
Ail that we want is an examination by a Statutory Coinmission or a Royal 
Cojnmibfion under the terms of the Government of India Act. That is 
all that we want. Why do you oppose it. You say “ Oh, we oppose it 
in your own interests Well, w^ell, we have a Bengali proverb and the 
llonourable the Letwier of the House haying been so long in Bengal might 
well have remembered it or heard it. The proverb translated into English 
means that the crocodile cries out of pity for the fish. You say Oh: 
it will hurt you How will it hurt us? If the country is really not fit 
for another advance, if the result of ■ a fresh constitutional advance is 
likely to be anarchy, disorder, then the country wdll not be hurt by the 
refusal cf an advance. But our contention is that the country will be 
hurt by your refusing this demand for an examination How will it be 
hurt? Y'ou say that in Bengal the Reforms have failed. You say that 
in the Central Provinces the Reforms have failed. But you do not remem- 
ber that in Madras, on your own confession or acknowledgment, the Reforms 
have succeeded wonderfully. What is the reason ? The reason is Lord 
Willingdon. He entered fully into the spirit of the Act. And the thing 
which we demanded in Bengal, namely, joint responsibility, corporate 
responsibility of the Ministers, that was granted by Lord Willingdon in 
Madras but was refused in Bengal. In Madras they have three Ministers 
but the three Ministers form one Ministry, the Head Minister or Chief 
Minister nominating his own colleagues, with joint responsibility to the 
Governcr and the Council for the administration of the transferred depart- 
ments. Now, Sir, Mr. Chalmivarti, the leader of the Party to which 
I have the honour to belong in Bengal, the Nationalist Party, when he 
was invited by Lord Lytton, offered the same terms. He asked for this 
concession, namely, this recognition of the joint responsibility of the 
Ministry and he wanted the Governor to allow him to nominate his 
colleagues. The Governor w^ould not do so and the result was the refusal of 
Mr. Chakravarti to shoulder the responsibility for the administration of 
the transferred departments. And after that what did the Governor of 
Bengal do? I do not like to say one unkind word about him, because 
Ijord Lytton personally is n perfect gentleman. He is an ideal padre, 
an ideal member of the Church, an ideal Christian; but unfortunately 
he has bungled, as Mr, Jinnah has said, in working the Reforms in Bengai. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: On a point of order. Is the 
Honourable Member entitled to cast reflections on the Governor of a Pro- 
vince? {Some Honourable Members : “He is paying him a compliment.**) 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member should not go far into that 
question. He has made a reference to it, and anything which might reflect 
on the conduct of the Governor or the Viceroy is not permissible. , 

Mr. Bipih Ohatidra Pal: I am not referring to his conduct. I do not 
think it is not a certificate or conimendation to call a Governor a padre, 
a member of the Church of Christ. Now*, Sir, that is the actual fact. If 
he had allowed the conditions that succeeded in IdadraS, if ybii had allowed 
^ same conditions in Bengal, I have not %c leiw^ demj^ that 
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would have succeeded in Bengal as well. (Mr. J. S', Donovan: '' Ques* 
tion?*') If I were to^ go into details, it would not be palatable to my 
friend from Ireland and Bengal. It w^ould not be palatable, because they 
tried to divide us ; they tried to secure one part of the House to support the 
Government against another part. But the other part, being the stronger 
part, the tactics of Government failed. That is the real truth about Bengal. 
But I will not enter into that. What I want to know is why do you 
refuse a Eoyal Commission? I have always felt, Sir, that our masters 
are lacking in one essential quality of real statesmanship; they lack imagina- 
tion. I have always felt that if this Eoyal Cormnission had been announced 
a year ago it would have taken the wind out of the sails of those who 'want 
to wreck the Eeforms. But you are in collusion, not consciously but un- 
consciously, with those w^ho. want to wreck the Eeforms; and you are 
acting as if you want the Eeforms to be wrecked. That is the whole truth. 
Now% Sir, with regard to these constitutional advances I may at once say 
that in politics I do not believe in generosity . In politics I do not believe 
in alms. I do not believe in eleemosynary politics. Politics is always^ 
a game of force, and if the people could gather sufficient force, as they did 
from time to time in the past, it would not have been possible for my 
Honourable friend the Home Member to sit there and smile and say : ‘*A11 
right; go on. Non -co-operate or co-operate; don’t mind; w^e shall keep 
to our place's as long as w-e are not forced out.” He could not have said 
that. No\v, wffiat is the history of political progress in India for the last 
50 years? After the Mutiny wt. had the first Legislative Council in 1861. 
Did you consider then, wffiothej the country was fit or unfit for that measure 
of CoiincU Government? It '^vas not much, but it ivas something. And 
you gave that something because you were anxious to conciliate public 
opinion, because you thought that unless public opinion was conciliated 
it w'ould hiHt your interests. After 1801 wo liad another instalment of 
reforms in 1891, and that followed the Congress agitation. There 
was the fear of the unkno'R’n behind the Congress agitation of 
the earlier years. You did not know wdiat might be the upshot of that 
agitation. T still remember the newspaper controversy that raged over 
the activities of the Congress in Madras in 1887 between Mr. Hume and 
Sir Auckland Colvin; and the result of that controversv was that Lord 
Dufferin gave us a parting kick. He abused the Congress, be ri<liculed 
the Congress in bis 8t. Andrews's dinner speech in 1888; but he left 
a secret Minute recommending practically the fundamental demands of 
the Con^p'ess, and it was that Minute which secured us the next advnnce 
in Lord Cross’s Indian Councils Act. No'v\^ that W 7 is not a gift, a generous 
gift. It '^vas forced from you by pressure of circumstances that {acQd 
you then. The fear, the fear of the unknowm. the fear of public opinion — 
that 'v^^as what forced that Act from you. Tlien we come to the Minto- 
Morley Act. What that due to? That was due to the fear of the 
possibilities of the Bengal unrest. That "was the direct p8ychologic«ol factor 
— that unrest which forced the Minto-Morley Eeforms. We had it 
from Lord Moidey. Speaking to a deputation that waited upon him in 
England when I 'w^as there — speaking to that deputation of Indian repre- 
sentatives Lord Morlev said, *‘1 wdll give you concessions. Left-handed 
concessions and right-handed repressions will be my policy in regard to 
India.” And we had that. Then after that we had this Act. What was 
it flue to? It was due to circumstances; it was due to the pressure of 
Indian conditions; it was due, Sir, to ‘*the gravity of the Indian situation, 
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to quote Lord Islington, the gravity oi the Indian situation during the 
werv And I have no doubt, Sir, that the announcenieut of 1917 was 
made during the war, absolutely to allay this gravity. If the war had 
cjontinued, if there had not been the dramatic ending of the war in 1919, 
if the North-West menace to which Lord Chelmsford referred in his speech 
at the War Conference, had materialised, 1 h^ve no doubt, Sir, that we 
would have got a much larger and a much more liberal measme of 
reform than what we have got in the present Government of India Act. 
These are the facts, and I appeal, on the basis of these facts, to you to 
take a long view. My friends, the Swarajists, have gone out, 1 do not 
know — I am not in their councils — what they are going lo do. I do not 
know whether they will come back, or whether they will try, as they say, 
to appeal to the country. 1 do not understand what tlieir appeal to the 
country wdll be, unless it be mass civil disobedience or some such thing. 
The policy with wkieh they came to this House has failed on their own 
confession. Pandit Motilal said, ‘*We have failed’*, and he cannot, by 
any strokci of inagie, convert his failure of 1924 — 1026 into his sucocbs 
in 1927. The only logical position for the Swarajists w^ill be to return 
to the non-co-operation camp. That is the meaning, the psychology, the 
logic of their walking out : and if they should, Sir, follow^ up this logic, 
and go back to the non-co-operation camp again, blessed by the holy hand 
of Mr. Gandhi, you may find yourselves in the same position in which 
you found yourseives in 1920-21 — a position which compelled Lord Beading 
to think of giving us a round table conference in the winter of 1921. Now, 
Sir, that is the situation before you; and if you want lo jnadd trouble — 
I say it not as a threat, but I say it as a friendly \varning — we do not 
want any trouble, we do not wumt any revival of tbe non-co-operaiion 
unrest in the country again. We do not want that. We want ordered, 
peaceful progress to our ideal of Dominion status or democratic responsible 
government. We w%ant ordered progress. But if you will not have it,’ 
it will be on your head — ^the responsibility for whatever unrest you may 
have to face will he on your head. You may say: “Oli, Ave do not 
mind, we have our machine guns. Bemember JalianAvalla Bagh, 
rornember Lahore”. But that aaIII not do. These things pay only once, 
and not twice. And you did not try in Bengal what you tried in Jalian- 
walla Bagh. One word- more, Sir. You talk of co-operation. But what 
kind of co-operation do you want? You want the co-operation of the 
slave with his master — not tlje co-operation of comrades. You want to 
decide your policy, and you want us to work out that policy. You want 
to he the brain, and you want us only to be your hand. That land of 
co-operation , no honourable man. no honest man, no self-respecting nation,* 
can ever give to any Government. Consult us; take us into your con- 
fidence ; find then upon the prosecution of any policy that may be decided 
upon by consultation betAveen you and us, you will have our loyal co- 
operation to the fullest measure. But this is not the kind of co-operation 
that you want. And once more— you want co-operation but from whon^? 
My friend, Mr. Jinnah, has already said, ‘You AA^ant co-operation, only 
from the Swarajists who will not co-operate with you, but you will not 
look at others. Tour eye is fixed on the attractive Swarajist faces. You 
are looking at them. You AAill not look at others who are ready, honestly 
and dionourably, to co-operate, with you, who have been giving you 
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.'CO-operatioD all these years. But you say, they are the strongest party — the 
Swarajists. Certainly they are the strongest party in the House. They 
are apparently the strongest party outside also. 13 ut you are not worth 
your responsibility if you do not note the trend of public opinion in the 
country. Do you not recognise that the Swarajists are losing their hoW; 
on the country ? Do you not recognise that there is a large body of vocal 
and more largely a body of unvocal opinion in the country which is silently 
raising its protest against the unreason and impolicy of the Swarajist 
obstruction? Do you not know that there is an increasing body of public' 
opinion among the articulate section of the community which is raising 
a silent protest against the Swarajist policy of obstruction. That policy 
has failed and if you do not know, I will, with your permission, iry to 
enlighten your ignorance by quoting, not an Indian paper^ but a European 
organ: 

“ Bengal has been alile to study the Swarajist influence in its strength. It can 
now see it writhing under a sense of impotence, 'there is no jouger a C. K. Das 
in command; his capacity and wisdom are not found in the successor whom Mr. Gandhi 
selected. The Swarajist leader has been discomfited in the Council Chamber and in 
the streets. 

The same story may be illustrated from other quarters. The Swarajists have not the 
following they had in the exciting days two years ago, when they swept out of their 
seats well tried men who had done good service to the public. . . . The country 
no longer believes in them. A .study of what goes on in local politics is infoi'inative; 
there is a growing resentment at Swarajist attempts to secure control. Bavisal is a 
case in point.” 

nnd so on tind so forth. It is from an editorial in the Statesman. It adds: 

** In Bari sal when the votes were counted at the latest muriicipal election, only 
three Swarajists were elected of a total numl>er of 10 commissioners, and rrm 

cjoididate, who had the prestige ol’ tliirty years of good work as a coniinis.sioner l)ehind 
him, but now chose to fight under the Sw’arajist I tanner, was decisi\ ely rejet'ted.” 

Now, that is a slrtiw, but a straw that shows wiiich way the wind is 
blowing and in view of it are you going to help the Swarajists by refusing 
this demand of ours, because if you do, the Swarajists will })e justified';’ 
they will cry out from the housetop: 

” ]S!o co-operation is possible with peojile who refuse ev<‘u .such reasonable, such 
moderate demands as were put forward In the Indc])cndents ' 

And ihen perhaps if there is another nou-co-oi)erMtion upheaval, then 
pGrhaf)s with the fear of the unknown before you, you will climb down. 
But it will be too late, too late; and too late is a word that damns 
statesmanship and politics in every part of the world. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
12th March, 1926. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Friday, 12th March, 1926^ 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

HxjMiiJATiNG Treatment by the Police in Pondicherry of Visitors 
TO Srijut Aurabindo Ghosh. 

1188. *Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment been drawn to a communication published in the Forward^ dated 
the 21st February, 1926, in which it is stated on the authority of a Member 
of the Madras Legislative Council that visitors to Srijut Aurabindo Ghosh in 
Pondicherry arc subjected to humiliating treatment by the Police? 

(b) Is it a fact that everyone who happens to enter the compound of 
Srijuti Aurabindo Ghosh’s bungalow has to affix the ^'impressions of all the 
fingers and of both the palms,” and has also to give the names of his 
father, mother, and even his wife to the Police authorities? 

(c) Do Government propose to make inquiry into this matter, and 
make suitable representation to the proper authorities with a view to stop 
such treatment? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: {a) I have seen the com- 
munication referred to. 

(b) I have no informatieo. 

(c) No. 

1189. — 1200. 

Maulyi Muhammad Yakub: Sir, questions Nos. 1189 to 1200 have 
already been answered in the replies to similar questions asked by me on 
behalf of Haji Wajihuddin yesterday, and, therefore, I do not want to pul 
these questions. 


Transfer of the Office of the Accountant General, United 
Provinces, from Allahabad to Lucknow. 

1201. Amar Hath Dutt: Is it a fact that a portion of the Account- 
ant GeneraPs office is proposed to be transferred from Allahabad to 
Lucknow? If so, will the Government be pleased to state: 

(a) The reasons for such transfer? 

(b) The place and building in which the same is proposed to be 

located? 
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The Honaurable Sir Basil Blackett: The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the reply given to question No. 837 on the 15th Feb- 
ruary, 1926. 

(a) The removal is due to an experiment connected with the inquiry 
into the separation of accounts from audit 

(b) The various sections into which the office will be divided will be 
located in the closest possible proximity to the departments which they 
will serve as pay and accounts offices. 

Teansfer of the Office of the Accountant General, United 
Provinces, prom Allahabad to Lucknow, 

1202. *Mr. Amar Bath Dutt: Is there any prospect of removing the rest 
of the Accountant General’s office from Allahabad to Lucknow? If so, will 
the Government be pleased to state : 

(a) What are the reasons for such transfer? 

(b) What new buildings are proposed to be constructed or will 

have to be constructed for location of the offices and the 
probable cost of the same? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The reply is in the negative, (a) 
-and (b), do not arise. 

Scales oi Pay for the Staff of the Officb op the Director 
General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

1203. *Mr. Amar Hath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact: ' 

(i) that the Booth Committee recommended in 1920 certain scales 
of pay for the staff of the office of the Director General, Posts 
and Telegraphs, with reference to local conditions in Calcutta 
and not in view of the ultimate transfer of that office to Delhi ? 

(ii) that the Government, according to the P. W. D. Memorandum 
to the Standing Finance Committee, modified those scales of 
pay, in spite of the protest of the then Director General? 

(6) If the answers to the above are in the affinnative, will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to state what is meant by the statement that the locality 
of the office had nothing to do with the question in part (6) of the question 
No. 844, answered in the Assembly on the 16th February last? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Bath Hitra: (a) The recommendations 
of the Booth Committee made no mention of local conditions in Calcutta 
nor of the probability of the ultimate transfer of the office to Delhi although 
the Committee was no doubt aware of the latter fact. 

(b) The time scales of pay sanctioned by Government departed from 
those recommended by the Committee lin respect of some of the grades 
only. There was no protest on the subject from the Director General. 

(c) The location of the office has nothing to do with the question of 
its status. Even had the office of the Director General, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, been located in Delhi, it would not have been accorded treatment 
in the matter of revision of pay on the analogy of attached offices of the 
Government of India. 
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JSqales of Pax fob, Staff of the OiHCB 6? the Dirbctou 
. .GlNBfeAii, Posts Ai^B Ts^uEgiiaphs, 

1204. ^Mr. Amaar Vatti Dntt : (a) In view of the answer in (a) to the 
^question No. 844 on the 15th February, in the Assembly that the staff of 
the D. G. ’s oiB&ce are not paid on All-India scales of pay do the Government 
propose to treat differently those of the staff who were recruited before 
1912 in the Director General’s office when they are transferred to Delhi? 

(b) Will the Government please state what they mean by the statement 
They were recruited to serve in the Director General’s office and not in 

Calcutta ” in the second part of the answer to st€krred question No. 847 
on the 15th February, 1926, in the Assembly? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Director General’s office is still located in 
‘Calcutta? 

The SonoorabU Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: (a) No. The reference is 
presumably to question 847 not to question 844. 

(b) The meaning seems perfectly clear. There was no guarantee given 
or implied at the time of recruitment that the headquarters of the office 
would not be changed. 

(c) Yes. 

Scales of Pay for the Staff of the Office of the Director 
General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

1205. *Mr. Amar Hath Butt: (a) Is it a fact that in the office order 
dated the 24th April, 1923, of the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
the Director General’s office was announced as one of the attached offices 
of the Industries and Labour Department Secretariat? 

' (b) If so, why have the staff of that office not as yet been granted and 
why should they not be granted the attached offices scales of pay? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: (a) Yes. The office order 
cannot however be interpreted as a formal announcement of the Govern- 
ment of India. It was issued by the Director General, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, and the words “ attached office ” occurring therein are used in a 
loose sense as indicating an office working with the Honourable Member 
in charge without the intervention of a secretariat staff. 

(b) In view of the answer to part (a) this question does not arise. The 
Director General’s office as a whole cannot be treated as an attached office 
of the Government of India in regard to scales of pay for reasons which I 
gave on a previous occasion. 


Scales of Pay for the Staff of the Office of the Director 
Qbnbral, Posts and Telegraphs. 

1206. *M!r. Amar Hath Butt: (a) Is it a fact, as it is imderstood from 
the ansTver to staored question No 848 0n th6 X6th February, 1926, in the 
Msemhiy,, that the stfe of the the Director General, Posts and 

'Telegr^hsi wUi draw less pay in Delhi than what they are drawing in 

Calcutta.? ... ^ ./ 

(b) If so, do the Government propose to consider their grievTOces? 

A 2 
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Baiidarable Sir Bhupe&dra (^) It is not a fact thai the 

staff will draw less pay in Beliii. reply ^Ven to j^rt t (a) of the Son- 
onrabie Member's question No: 848 oh the l5th ^*Sbruary, 1926, related 
tjp! the payment of charges for oceopymg Goyernipent tuityfeers at Delhi and 
the repayment of advaneeB. 

(6) Does not arise* . 


Peemanbot Location of the Government ofJ|;^Ini)ia Offices in 

Delhi, 


1207. ♦!&. Amar BTath Dutt: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state which of the offices among both the Imperial Secretariats and their 
attached offices will be permanently located in Delhi when the Eaisina 
Secretariat buildings are completed and occupied? 

(6) Will there be any more necessity of the move of the offices between 
Delhi and Simla as at present, when the Eaisina Secretariat buildings are 
permanently occupied by the Government of India, except taking a certain 
limited number of camp clerks only with the Members, Secretaries and 
certain other heads of Departments to Simla? 


The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) and (b). Government 
have not arrived at any decisions on the subject. 


Grievances of the Lower Division Clerks of the Office of the 
Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

1208. ^Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to the article under the heading '‘Lower division under A. G. P. 
that appeared in the Servant, dated Calcutta, the 5th February, 1926? 
If so, what steps do they intend to take to remove the anomalies specified 
therein and ameliorate the conditions of the sufferers referred to in it? 


CoMPTTLsoRv Attendance of the Assistants of the Savings Bank 
. Department of the Office of the Deputy Accountant 
General, Postal Branch, Calcutta, during the 
Christmas Holidays. 

1209. •Mr. Amar Hath Dutt: Is it a fact that Mr. Joy Gopal Bhandari^ 
Deputy Accountant General, Postal Branch, Calcutta, forced his assistants 
of the Savings Bank Department to attend office even during the Christmas 
holidays against their will? If so, why? Do Government propose to call 
for an explanation from him? 


Case of Mr. Ganesh Chandra Mittra of the Office of the 
Deputy Accountant General, Telegraph Branch, 

Calcutta, 

1210. ^Mr. Amar If ath Dutt: Is it a fact that the p^aionable sendees 
of one Mr: Ganesh Chandra Mittra of the office of the Deputy Accountant 
General, Telegraph Branch, Calcutta, have been dispehsed with by the 
Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, without allowing any pension to 
him? If so^ ' 
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JlLLBGBB ixL-’f RiiATMBM OF THE CtEEKS OF HEE Mxjtmas 
Department under the Deputy Accountant GBNERAli, 

Posts AND TeUBGRaPHS, CAtCUTTA, BY MR. B. R. 

Rangoswami. 

1211. ♦Mr. Amax Hath Dutt: Did the Government of India receive a 
telegraphic representation sc«ne time in Dec^ber 1926, from the clerks 
of the Savings Bank Department, under the Deputy Accountant General, 
Posts and Telegraphs, Calcutta, against one Mr.^ B. R. Bangoswami’s 
ill-lreatment of them? If so, what steps have they taken in the matter? 

Pay of some Lower Division Clerks in the Telegraph Check 
Office, Calcutta. 

1212. *Mr. Amar Hath Dutt: Is it a fact that some lower division men 

in the Telegraph Check Office, Calcutta (under the Accountant General, 
Posts and Telegraphs), who passed the Departmental examination long ago 
for promotion to the upper division have nol yet been paid at the upper 
division rate? If so, (a) who is responsible for this? (5) Do Government 
propose to remove their grievances early ? (c) If not, why not ? 

Grievances op the Lower Division Clerks in the Office of the 
Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

1213. *Mr. Amar Hath Dutt^ (d) Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to a series of articles regarding Accountant General Posis and 
Telegraphs lower division clerks’ grievances, that appeared in the Forward, 
dated Calcutta, the 30th September, 1924, 23rd November, 1924, 1st Janu- 
ary, 1925, 1st November, 1925, and 25th November, 1925, Bengalee, dated 
1st October, 1924, 22nd November, 1924 and 24th December, 1924, Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, dated Calcutta 26th November, 1924, and 25th December, 
1924, and Servant, dated Calcutta, 25th Decemker, 1924? If so, what 
steps have tiu? Government taken up to date to ameliorate the hardships 
of the Accountant General Posts and Telegraphs lower division clerks? 

(b) Do they intend to adopt one uniform scale, viz., 60 — 8 — 140 — 6 — ^230 
witli efficiency bars at Rs. 124 and Bs. 170 for Calcutta, and if not, why 
not ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I propose to answer questions Nos. 
1208 — 1213 and 1215, together. 

I would refer the Honourable Member to the replies given by me on 
tlie 7th and 14th September, 1925, and 19th February, 1926, to similar 
questions put by him. 

Alleged Loss of Lives in an Accident on the Ahmadpur-Katwa 

Railway. 

1214. *Mrf Amar H&th Dutt: Are the Government aware that 
some 25 men recently lost their lives by an accident in a train on the 
Ahmadpur-Katwa Railway ? Was it dlie to tfie non-supply of lights in the 
carnages by the Railway Administm^ 

If the reply be in the afl^rmative do Government propose to take proper 
action in the roattot? If not; whjr n 6 t ? 

If the reply be in the negative, do Government propose, to inquire into 
the matter ana inte the Souse of the result? If not, why not? 
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tile !||<^oitrable Sir Ohartos Iiiiies: Sir, 1 wish to answer questicm 1214 
as I stat^ent masSfe m it/^ ^ ^ " 

The statemeiit made by the Sonom^l^le ineorreot. 

Government have made inquiry and have ascerlained' that no persons were 
killed or injured in any recent accident oh the Ahmadpur-Katwa Bailway. 

BfirUSAL OP InCREMEOTS TO THE ASSISTANTS IN THE SAVINGS BaNK 

Department unoer the Deputy Agoovntant General, 

" Postal Branch, Calcutta. 

11215. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Is it a fact that Mr. Joy Qopal BEandari, 
M. A., Deputy Accountant General, Postal Branch, Calcutta, has not granted 
annual increments to his assistants in the Savings Bank Department and 
has expressed his unwillingness to do so till June, 1926, though due, earlier, 
in cofitravention of rule 24 of the Fundamental Buies? If so, will the 
Government be pleased to state the reasons of his doing so? 

Reduction OF Passenger Fares on Company-owned or Company- 

managed Rahways. 

1216. •Mr, Oaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will the Government kindly state 
if any of the Company-owned, or Company -managed Railways in India have 
reduced, or propose to reduce, their passenger rates ? 

(b) If so, what Railways have reduced, or propose to reduce, the fares; 
and what class fares? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The Honourable Member is referred 
to the Proceedings of the meeting of the Standing Finance Committee for 
Railways held on the 20th January, 1926, and to the speeches on this sub- 
ject during the discussion of the Railway Budget. 

The Women’s Medical Service. 

1217. •Mr. 0. Duraiswami Aiyangar: W^ll the Government be pleased to 
state: 

(a) What are the number of appointments in the Women's Medical 

Service? 

(b) How many of them are held by Indians? 

(c) Does the number of Indians include Europeans domiciled in 

India and Anglo-Indians? If so, what is their number? 

Mr. J* W* Shore: The attention of the Honourable Member is invited 
to the report for 1924, of the Countess of Tbufferin's Fund (including the 
Women’s Medical Service), which gives all the information which Govem- 
meni possess. I would point out that the Women’s Medical Service is not 
under the control of Government. 

Employment of Sindhis on the North-Western Railway. 

1218. •Sliim Bahadur Hussanally: (a) Has the atteBtion of tEe 

Government been called to a letter appearing in the Smd OhmrveT on the 
subject of the Ifprth-Westem Railway havmg that In future no- 

one except those who have passed the school leaving certificate examination: 
shall be employed as signallers and clerks? 

tFx>r answer this qn^ion, 1^0 answer bdow qtte^ion Npii l 2 |^«« 




(ft) Jfa Bailway have so raspived? If so what 

are the reasons for the resolution ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Province of Sind is educationally backward 
coin|)ared with the Punjab, and that the MussaJihans: of Sind are more back- 
ward than the Sindus of that Province? If so, are Government aware* 
that the above resolution will have the effect of excluding Sindhis tioiore 
particularly Mussalmans from railway service? 

(d) If so, what steps are proposed to be taken by the Bailway Administra- 
tion to see that the service is not rendered a monopoly for one Province 
or one community ? 

(c) Is it a fact that now a very large proportion of Punjabis are serving 
in the Sind section of the North-Western Kail way? Do the Railway propose 
to employ more Sindhis on the Eailway than hitherto taking up a fair 
proportion of Muhammadans as well? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: As regards parts (a), (6) and (c) of 
this question, the Honourable Member is referred to the answers given to* 
questions Nos. 1074 and 1077, on the 8th March, last. I can see no reason 
why the principle of a low educational qualification should stand in the 
way of SindIWs obtaining employment on the North-Western Eailway and if 
the pay of signallers and clerks is as low as the Honourable Member sugr 
gests it is obvious that local men have a much better chance than Punjabis 
of taking such posts in Sindh. 

As regards parts (d) and (c), the Agent, North-Western Railway, m aware 
of the policy of Government in this matter and Government have no reason 
to suppose that Sindhis are not afforded equal opportunities with other 
communities in entering railway service. 


CoOTRACTS von THE SUPPLY OP ICE AND AeRATED WaTERS ON THE 

North-Western Railway. 

1219. *Khan Bahadur W. M. Hussanally: (a) Into how many sections^ 
is the North-Western Railway divided for the purposes of ice and serated 
waters contract? 

(h) What is the length of each section? 

(c) Are there any rules for the giving out of these contracts? If so will 
the Government please place the same on the table? 

(d) What is the investment each contractor has to make ? Is it necessary 
that the contractor should possess a factory of his own? If so, what steps 
do the Railway take to see that the contractor uses waters of his own 
factory and no other? 

(a) Is there any truth in the complaint that these contractors use waters 
ftom the bazars, and that many or some of them at all events do so not 
having any factory of their own? 

(/) Are tendei^ called for for ihe^ contracts ? If not, how are these 
contracts given out ? 

(y) Do these oont^witors pay any royalty. If not why not? 

(fe) Are G6*7ernment aware that these contractors make almost cent, per 
c^t. pi^ofit op even more? If they are not aware of this, do they propose 
to make an Ifitd place the result before the House? 
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to the Govenment plea^6 t)f the 

the last ten years? 

(/) Is it a f^t tjbat one oontraotbr lives in Ex&gl^d comes to Iniiia 
when these contracts are giveii out, takes \ip one sub-lets tte eanie, pdckets 
a huge profit and goes back home? If the Government have no informar 
tion, do they propose to hold an inquiry and place the result before the 
House? 

(j!c) Is it a fact that the profits that each of these contractors make 
amount to anything like half a lakh? If not what is the average amount? 
If the Government have no information upon the point do they propose to 
hold ^ inquiry and place the result before the House? 

(l) What are the objections to dividing the line into smaller sections 
and giving out the contract to smaller men and reducing the rates for the 
benefit of the travelling public? 

(m) Are Government aware that the ordinary rate of fisrated waters from 
the best factories is about 9 to 10 annas a dozen while these are sold on 
the Bailway for about 16 annas or more? 

(n) Are Government prepared to advise the railway administration to 
introduce more competition into these contracts in the future for the benefit 
of the travelling public? 

(o) Who gives out these contracts? Are the Local Advisory Committees 
^consulted before giving out these contracts? If not why not? Do Govern- 
ment propose to consult them in future? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: From the minutes of the meetings 
of the North-Western Kailway Advisory Committee the Government observe 
that the general question of policy raised by the Honourable Member has 
been discussed vrith reference to the sale of fruits, sweets and the like, 
and that in respect of these articles the Agent explained that the railway 
policy was as a general nile to employ the small vendors rather than the 
large contractors. There are obvious differences of course between the sale 
of fruits, sweets, and the like and the sale of mineral waters and ice. But 
a copy of the Honourable Member’s question will be sent to the Agent in 
order that his attention may be drawn to the subject. 

Khan Bahadur W. M. Hussanally: May I ask, Sir, if there is any objec 
tion to giving all the details that I have asked for? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I prefer, Sir, to take up the general 
question of the policy raised by the Honourable Member. 

Ikadeqttate Number of Muhammadan Teachers in the Government 
High School, Delhi, and in the New Cantonment Government 
Middle School, Det.hi Province. 

1220. KuhamxniMl Yakub: (a) Has the attention of Govern- 

ment been drawn to a series of articles published in ishe Al Maballigh 
of Delhi in its issues dated 9th December 1025, ISth December 1926, 28th 
December 1926, 1st January 1926, and subsequent issues ? 

(b) Is it a fact that out of a total sum of Bs. 2,790, represeiiting salaries 
paid to the ste^ of the Govehiment High Sohoolr Delhi, 2^896 represent 
payment to thp Hindu staff, aiid Bs. 400 only to Mubar^ If 

the figures are inopiTOct will (loyernment kindly give .accurate figures and 
ipiye reasons why Hubanamadans reoeive^^ s^ a meagre share in the only 
"Government High School of the Province? 
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(c) Is it a fact that no Muhammadan has ever been appointed as Head* 
master of the Government High School, and with the <rf one 

there h€w 3 never been any senior Muhammadan teacher in the school? 

(ti) Is it a fact that the Headmaster of this School (who is also As»s- 
tant Superintendent of Education) holds prejudicial views towards Muhain- 
madans and replaced the Muhammadan clerk, i.e., Mohammed Shareef, by 
a clerk of his own caste, i.e., Lala Kishori Lai in 1925? 

(e) Is it a fact that with the exception of a Persian teacher and drill 
master all the teachers in the New Cantonment Government Middle School, 
Delhi Province, are Hindus? Will Government kindly state reasons why 
this is so? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) Yes. .. 

(5), (e) and (d). All appointments, transfers, etc., in the staff of the 
Government High School, Delhi, are made by fhe Ministry of Education, 
Punjab. 

(c) Yes. No qualified Muhammadan teacheus were available on the 
pay offered.- ^ 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Will the Honourable Member be prepared 
to take them, if I supply him with more than a dozen qualified teachers 
within a week from to-day? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore; I would suggest, Sir, that the Honourable Member 
should supply information about them to the Chief Commissioner, Delhi 

Recukuing and Non-R ecu ruing Gbants taid to Aided Schools in 

THE Delhi Province. 

1221. ''‘Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Will Government kindly lay on the 
table a statement showing recurring and non-recurring grants paid to aided 
schools in the Delhi Province arranged according to various communities? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: A statement giving the information asked for is 
laid on the table. 


Rrcx ryiiiff rjrantx^ 192o~26, Up. 

Christian Mission . . . . . '.5 institutions . 29,100 

Muhammadan Schools ..... 3 do. . IS, 500 

Hindti Schools belonging to various dcnomiivition . H do. . 86,100 

JSiOn^recvrrinff grants for 1925-26. 

Mission Schools . . . . . . . . . . 81,100 

Hindu Schools . . ..... ... 13,000 


PeEVENTION OF THE PeEPONDERANCE OF THE IIlNDU COMMUNITY IN 

THE Education Depaetment of the Delhi Province. 

1222. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Will fijovernment kindly state what 
measures they are adopting to avoid a preponderance of one coiiimiltiity 
(Hindu) in the Education Department of the Delhi Province? 

Mr. J. W. ■ Bhore ; I^he fionaurable Member is referred to the reply 
#ven to his question No. 1106 on the 8th instant. 
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Abtioles in the Muslim Mebald ov Aixahabad. 

■ ^MEiiIvi Mohammad Takttb: Has the attentioii 

been drawn to a series of lartioles m the Muslim Herald of Allahabad in ita 
th^e issues from 8rd to 8th January 1926? If so, wha^ action has been 
tahen by Gk)vemment to remove the grievances contained therein? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: The Government of India have seen the extmct from 
the Muslim Herald sent by the Honourable Member. I have nothing to 
add to what I have already said on this subject. 

Mr* E« Ahmed: May I know, Sir, whether the Department of my Hon- 
ourable friend controls the policy in the Province of Delhi ? If the answer 
is in the afl&rmative, does it not behove him to transfer the grievances men- 
tioned by the Honourable Member, so thaf they may be looked into? If 
there were no grievances, .he would not have put this question. 

Mr. J. W. Shore: I really, Sir, did not follow the Honourable Mem- 
ber's question. 

Mr. E. Ahmed : Have you, Sir, no policy in your Department which the 
Delhi Province should follow in the Imperial City? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: We have a very effective policy. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: If the policy is not followed by the Delhi Province, does 
the Department of my Honourable friend take any steps to bring it to the 
notice of the Provincial heads of departments? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: My Honourable friend has not paid any attention, I 
think, to the reply given by me. I have already drawn the attention of 
my Honourable friend Maulvi Muhammad Yakub to the reply that I gave 
to his question No. 1106 on the 8th instant, and that gives him a eompTete 
reply to the question that he has now put. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: Have you done anything to remove the grievances con- 
tained therein? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: I must refer the Honourable Member to the reply I 
have already given. 

Vawab Sir Sahitoada Abdul Qaiyum: May I know, Sir, bow far the 
Central Government are responsible for the action of these small adminis- 
trations which are under the direct control of the Government of India? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: That, Sir, is a large question which I cannot reply 
to within the compass of an answer to a supplementary question. 

Eawab Sfr Sahibaada Abdul Qaijmm: May I ask the Honourable Mem- 
ber, Sir, how is this stigma of inefficiency and paucity of Muslim candidates 
to be removed? Can the Honourable Member suggest any means? How 
are we to prove that we are efficient and that there are plenty of Muslim 
candidates available for every branch of Government service? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: I would suggest to the Honourable Member that he 
should bring that matter to the notice of those who are dimctly responsib^^^^ 
for the administration, namely, the Chief Commissioner in. the North^!5^est 
l^Sinti^r Province and the ^JHief Cpmmijssioher in Delln. 
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JTawab fflr SaMbsada Abdul Qaijrum: But we are here in direct touch 
with the India and the Honourable is answering 

all the questions that are put to him. Can he suggest any means of re- 
dressing t^ese grieTances on the floor of the House ? 

Mr* J. W, Bb(E*e: I have already pointed out, Sir, that the Chief Com- 
missioner^n Delhi has been informed of the questions and answers on this 
point that have been put in this House and that an assurance has been 
given that the matter will receive his attention. I can do no more than* 
that. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Is it simply the transmission of 
the Local Government's reply to this House and the forwarding of the 
questions put in this House to the Local Governments that is being done 
by the Governmen^t Members in this House? 

Mr. J. W. Bbore: I would suggest to the Honourable Member that he 
should study the reply given by me to Mr, Yakub from which he will see 
that the Chief Commisaioner has promised that these matters will receive 
his careful attention. Surely I cannot do more than that. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Do Government propose to send for the file and verify 
what the Local Government have said? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: No, Sir. Certainly not. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: Then the Department of my Honourable friend is 
nothing but a bogus one here. Isn’t that so. Sir? (Laughter.) 

Insinuations against certain Hindu Ofeicers of the Education 

Department, Delhi. 

1224. ♦Maulvi Muhammad Takub: (a) Is it a fact that the Superinten- 
dent of Education has other multifarious duties to perform in the Govern- 
ment of India Secretariat and therefore cannot bestow proper attention and’ 
searching inquiry in the matters of establishment, grants, etc., and that 
he has to depend wholly on the advice tendered by Ae only four following 
heads ? '^ 

Assistant Superintendent of Education ... ... Hindu 

District Inspector of Schools ... ... ... Hindu 

Head Clerk of the Oflice ... ... ... Hindu 

Permanent Assistant Superintendent of Female Education, thougfi 
a Christian but of Hindu extraction. 

(6) is it the accepted practice of Government not to post administrative 
an4 executive officers in their own imtive places? 

(c) Is it 81 fact that the Assistant Superintendent of Education, Distriot 
Inspector of Schodls- and Head Clerk, all belong to Delhi city proper and’ 
have got family connectiohs to bring influence to bear upon the Higher' 
officers, both in the Department and outside offices ? 

,(d) Is it a fact that the claims of other communities, t.a., Muham- 
riiadans, ere riithtesfly imder foot by the above officers in favour^ 

Of men of their own kith and kin and community ? 
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(e) Is it a fact that inter-relations exist between them, head derk a 
near relation of the District Inspector and $o on? 

(f) Is it the usual practice in other provinces to appoint officers in the 
inspecting Jinc in charge of the Offices of the Director of Public Instruction 
or ojf those of Divisional Educational Inspectors and that nowhere a head- 
master in the teaching line is appointed in charge of an administrative and 
inspecting office? If not, will Government kindly give any instance? If 
so, will Government give reasons for the departure in Delhi from such usual 
established practice? 

Mr* J. W. Bhors: (a) I must repudiate as absolutely unwarranted the 
suggestion contained in this part of the question. I trust the Honourable 
Member will not allow his zeal on behalf of his community to lead him in 
future into making such grossly improper suggestions in regard to an officer 
of the standing of the Superintendent of Education in whom the Govern- 
ment repose entire confidence. 

(b) No such rule is observed in the Education Depjirlment. 

(c) T must decline to answer this part of the question which contains 
highly objectionable insinuations, unless the Honourable Member can satisfy 
me that he has good grounds for putting it. 

(d) No 

(e) No. 

(/) The employment of n college princii)a] or a high school headmaster 
on administrative and inspecting duties is bv no means uncommon In any 
case the Government do not propose to alter the existing practice. 

Inspections op the LociL High Schools in the Delhi Province 
BY THE Assistant ScPEUiNThNUENT of Education to the 
Detriment of his Work as Headmaster op the Government 
High School. 

1225. ""Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Is it a fact that the Assistant 
Superintendent of Education now makes all inspections of the local High 
Schools with the District Inspector of Schools and during the inspecting 
season extending over months in the year his work as headmaster of the 
Government High School suffers considerably? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: The reply is in the negative 

Complaints of Neglect of Dity against the Headmaster of the 

Government High School, Delhi, by Matriculation Students. 

1226. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that there is a 
universal complaint amongst the Matriculation class students of the Gov- 
ernment High School, Delhi, that the headmaster does not give proper 
attention to his classes and thus their preparation for the University 
examination suffers considerably? Do Government propose to remove this 
grievance by either appointing a wboletime headmaster of the High School 
or by relieving the headmaster of the extra charge of the Assistant Superin- 
tendentship of Education? 

(b) Are Government aware that the headmasters of the other Delhi 
High School*’^, his equal colleagues, resent inspections by an officer of 
rank of their schools? 
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Mr. J. W, Bliore: (a) No. The school is gaining continuously in popu- 
larity and efficiency. 

(b) No. 

ArTOlNTSfENT OF MuHAMMAPANS AS SEASON TeaCHERS IN THE RaISXNA 

and Timarpur Schools. 

1227. *Xaiilvi Xiihanmiad Yakub: Will Government lay on the table a 
list of seascm teachers for the Eaisina and Timarpur schools? Will Gov- 
ernment state why no Muhammadan candidate has been appointed as 
season teacher? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: The Eaisina and Timarpur schools are not Govern- 
ment but municipal schools. 

Statement regarding Teachers AProiNTEP to the Education 
Department, Delhi. 

1228. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Will Government lay on the table a 
statement giving names, religion, pay, previous occupation, etc., of all 
those persons who have been appointed during the dual duties of the 
Superintendent of Education, one statement for Delhi and one for Ajmer? 
(Teachers already in the Department but transferred from one school to 
another need not be shown.) 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I regret to sa\ that the question is unintelligible to 
me 

Mauivi Muhammad Yakub: Will the Honourable Member suggest how 
to make this question intelligible? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: That, Sir, I am afraid, is not part of my duties. But 
if he will .... 

Mr. President: Order, order. It is not the business of the Government 
Member to suggest how to make the Honourable Member’s question in- 
telligible. 


Number of Muhammadan and Hindu Teachers, Clerks and Peons 
IN Schools in the Delhi Province and Ajmee-Merwara. 

1229. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Will Government kindly state the 
actual number of Muhammadan and Hindu teachers, clerks and peons both 
in the Delhi Province and Ajmer-Merw^ara schools? 

Mr. 3. W. Bhore: This question is also not quite clear. If it refers to 
teachers in aided schools and board schools, collection of the information 
would involve an expenditure of time and trouble which in the circum- 
stances w6uld not be justified. 

Mauivi Muhammad Yakub: Sir, this question is very important so far 
as my community is concerned and to say that the collection of informa- 
tion would involve labour which is not justifiable in the interests of my 
community is not correct. 

Mr. J. W. Bhora; That, Sir, is not a question. It is a matter of opinion.. 
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Tee Headmaster op the Raisika School. 

1230. ^Maalvi Mahammad Yalmb: Are the facts stated in the issiies of 
the Muslim Herald from the 3rd to the 8th January, 1026, about the Eaisina 
School correct, the post of headmaster was offered to a ^indu c£^dL 
•date wiio was found unfit and the offer withdrawn, the post for the second 
time was offered to another &ndu gentleman, his antecedents were also 
found doiAtful and again witibidra\^, tibe post then for thM time was 
‘Offered to another Hindu gentleman, quite fresh from the eollege with no 
teaching experience? If it is correct will Government kindly state why 
the Muhammadan candidates were entirely ignored? Will Government 
kindly state in what papers advertisements for this vacancy appeared ? If 
they were not published in any European or Muhammadan paper, mil Gov- 
ernment kindly state reasons ? Do Government propose . to appoint a 
Muhammadan headmaster for the Raisina High School to be established 
next year? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: This is not a Government school and the Munici- 
pality makes its own appointments. 

Recommend AT ioKs in the Muslim Herald op the 13th Januahy, 

1926, REGAUDINO EDUCATIONAL OPFICEUS OP THE DeLHT PROVINCE. 

1231. ♦Maulvl Muhammad Takub: (a) Do Government propose to accept 
the recommendation of the Muslim Herald contained in its issue of 
the 13th January, 1926: 

(i) that the District Inspector of Schools, as in other provinces, 

should be made Assistant Superintendent of Education : 

(ii) that the allowance of Es. 75 given to the Headmaster of the Gov- 

ernment High School, Delhi, should be abolished, thereby 
saving Es. 900 per annum: 

(iii) that the District Inspector must be a Muhammadan : 

(iv) that the Head clerk of the Office must be a Hindu? 

(b) Is it a fact that the conditions in the Ajmer Education Department 
are similar to those in Delhi, all the inspecting officers and office clerks, 
with the exception of one, being Hindus? 

Mr* J. W. Shore: (a) The reply is in the negative. 

(b) Yes. 

Preponderance op Hindus in the Education Detartment op Delhi. 

1232. •Maulvl Mubammi^ Yakub: (a) Has the attention of Government 
T)een drawn to an article in the Muslim Outlook of Lahore, dated the 22niil 
December 1925? If so, are the figures given therein correct; if not, will 

‘Governt3ficnt kindly give porr^^^ r w i . 

(b) Will Goyerbment kin®y give reasons for the preppuderaBee of one 
community (Hindu) in the Education Department of D^i? 

(a) Will GoveimmenI kir^ if a sufi^ient nun^er ^ 

‘oannot be obtained to keep &e proper equilibrium? 
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(d) Will Gavanateent kmdly state whathi^ they are adopting proper 
^eaeiares to itlm and to ijaalagiM ri^bdle of other 

W^Sl^ The article in qtwstion has not beeh seen 

by the Government. An endeavour is being made to obt^n the issue Of 
the paper referred to. 

UNSTAREED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

CoNSTEtTCTION OF THE BaLLY BrIDGE BY INDIGENOUS AgENCY. 

215. Baboo Bunglal Jajodia: 1. Is it contemplated to place the contract 
for the proposed Bally Bridge with a firm of engineers in Britain? If so, 
why ? 

2. Have Government considered the question of carrying out the work 
by engineers of the East Indian Railway with the help of local 
contractors ? 

3. Is it the declared policy of the Government to carry on all works 
through indigenous agencies as far as possible? 

4. Is it a fact that the Sara Bridge was constructed by the RaiWay and 
Public Works Department engineers through local contractors? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: (1) The construction of the Calcutta 
Uhord Railway including the Bally Bridge will be done departmentally 
except the girders and the piers above foundations for which it is proposed 
to call for tenders. 

(2) to (4). The questions do not arise. 

Amendment of the Currency Notes Refund Rules, 1921. 

216. Baboo Bunglal Jajodia: (a) Are Government aware that the 
proposed amendment of the Currency Notes Refund Rules, 1921, which 
contemplates : 

(1) that no claims on half or mismatched notes of denominations of 

Rs. 5 and Rs. 10 will be admitted, and 

(2) that on half-notes of denominations of Rs. 50 and upwards while 

half the value will be paid w’ithin 14 days of presentation, 
claims to full value will not be entertained till after the lapse 
of 5 or 8 years will prove detrimental to public interest^ in 
India. 

(b) Will the Government please state what considerations have led them 
to propose a change in the existing rules ? 

(c) Have the Local Governments been consulted in the matter and wkat 
lias been their opinion? 

Tba Eonotirabla Sir Baail^ Blackett: (a) and (5). I would invite the 
Honourable Member's attention to the Finance Department Resolutioeh 
No F,/20-^I-F., dated the 15th Oct^er, 1^5» which was published in 
the Gazette of India at the time. Objections raised before the Slst March, 
19^, will be taken into consideration before the amendments are paade. 

(c) Looai Govemmenis have been consulted, but their replies have not 
fljeen received. 
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Artificial Gum * 

W. Balboo Bimi^l Has t^e attetotioti oi the Govemmetit been 

drewn to an appeal issued by the Bure Food StuJff Supply Co. of Delhi, re- 
lating to the introduction of an artificial kind of ghee imported from ^road 
and which is being sold in the market as a substitute for ghee? 

(b) Will the OoYemment please state whether they are satisfied as to 
the purity of the stuff? 

(c) Will they please state if there is any truth in the stafement that the 
stuff is not ghee but only foreign fat not derived from milk? 

(d) It the answer fo (c) be in the negative what action if any do they 
propose in the matter? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) No. 

(b) The Health Officer, Delhi Municipality, has obtained from Govern- 
ment and other analysts certificates testifying to the purity of '*Vanas- 
ps^ti'' (vegetable oil), which is probably the article referred to by the 
Honourable Member 

(c) These vegetable oils are not ghee as ghee is ordinarily defined but the 
Government understand that they are purely of vegetable origin. 

(d) So long as they are sold as vegetable products and not as ghee, no 
action is called for 

Prospects poii British Firms in the New Agricultural Policy to 
BE PlRSUBD IN InDIA. 

218. Baboo Bunglal Jajodia : Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to the following statement of Mr 6eorge Pilcher, M P 

In the New Agricultural policy to be pursued in India I see great prospects for 
British firms India could absorb annually 2 or 3 million iron ploughs, not less than 
5 millions small engines foi water lifting and 2 million larger ones for other purposes 
and as all these would come from Biitain li million men out of work would be 
benefited.*’ 

(b) Will the Government please state whether the implication contained 
in the statement has anything to do with the appointment of a Eoyal Com- 
mission recently announced by Government? 

(c) Are Government aware that the above statement has given rise 
to considerable misapprehension in India? 

llr« J. W. Bhore: (a), (b) and (c) The answer is in the negative 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Xuddiman (Home Member); With 
your permission, Sir, I desire to make a statement on the probable course 
of Government business next week. The outstanding legislative business 
of Government will be put on the agenda paper for Monday, the 16th March 
in the following order: 

1. Besumption of consideration of the Indian Tariff (Amendments 

Bill. 

2. Consideration and passing of the Madras Civil Courts (Second 

Amendment) Bill. 
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3. Consideration and passing of the Indian Finance Bill, 

4. Consideration and passing of the Cotton Industries Statistics Bill- 

5. Consideration and passing of the Legal Practitioners (Fees) Bill. 

6. Consideration and passing of the Code of Civil Procedure (Second 

Amendment) Bill. 

7. Consideration and passing of the Indian Divorce (Amendment) 

Bill. 

S. Consideration and passing of the Indian Factories (Amendment) 
Bill as reported by the Select Committee. 

9 Consideration and passing of the Indian Income-tax (Amend- 
ment) Bill as reported by the Select Committee. 

10, Consideration and passing of the Delhi Joint Water Board BilL 

11. Consideration of the amendments made by the Council of State 

to the Indian Trade Unions Bill, the Legal Practitionera 
(Amendment) Bill and the Madras Civil Courts (Amendment) 
Bill. 

This will be followed by a motion to refer to Select Committee the 
Indian Bar Councils Bill. I may inform the House that it is not my in- 
tention that the C^ommiltee should sit during the current Session. There- 
after timr' will be givc*n for the consideration and passing of Sir Hari Singh 
Gour’s Transfer of Property (Amendment) Bill. 

So much of this legislative business as is not completed on Monday 
the 15th March will be taken on Tuesday and if necessary on the following 
days On the completion of the legisl.ative business the remaining busi- 
ness will be taken up. This busiru'ss will be placed on the agenda paper 
for Tuesday which will remain until completed. The business which will 
be entered on it consists of — 

1. A supplementary Demand for fifty lakhs in respect of "‘ArcliEeo- 
logy.’’ 

2 Kesumption of the discussion on the flonourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitras Tit'solution regarding workmen's compensation 
for occupational diseases. 

3, A Resolution b\ the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett regarding the 
reduction of exports of opium from India. 

ir. Resumption of the debate on the Resolution rt'gnrding Reforms 
in the North-West Frontier Province. 

5 Mr. Gtiya Prasad Singh's Resolution on the South African situa- 
tion. 

0. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer’s Resolution regarding the creation of an 
Indian Mercantile Marino. 

7. My own Resolution regarding StaniJi'ng Committees for dealing 

' with Bills relating to Hindu and Muhammadan Law. I may 

^ say as regards this that, if it is not the wish of the House to 

* go on with it, I shall not object. 

8. Mr. Bhore's Resolution regarding the terms on which emigration 

to British Guiana should be allowed. 
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Second Stage— 

Expenditure from Revenue — contd. 

Demand No. 28 — Executive Council — contd. 

Appointment of a Royal Commission on Reforms — conid, 

Mr. President: 'Jlie Hoube will now resume the consideration of Mr. 
Jinnah s motion. 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Executive Council * be omitted.’* 

Maulvi Muhammad YaJkub (Kohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : 
Muhauiniadan liural) : Sir, as we know, the discussion raised this morning 
is not on the merits oi the item under discussion, but we have raised 
it in order to give vent to our feelings of indignation and disappointment at 
the attitude taken up by the Government in not acceding to the demand 
of the country, demonstrated through the almost unanimous vote of the 
elected Members of this House, for a Jioyal (Commission before 1929 Last 
year the prospect was brighter. Lord Beading was to consult with Lord 
liirkenhoad, and it was anticipated that a Bojal Commission would be the 
logical outo<)in(‘. Since then there has been Lord Birkenhead’s speech in 
which there is little consolation And the Viceroy’s addn'sses at the 
opening of th(‘ Assembly and the Council of State contain less In his 
address at the ojiemng of the Session of the Assembly on January 20th, 
His Kxc(‘]lency tin* Viceroy, after quoting a passage from the spei'ch of 
Lord Birkenhead, and also a passage from his own b}>e(H‘h of August last, 
said h(* had hojied that file leaders of Indian political thought might seize 
the opportunity afforded to them “But to m} great regret”, observed 
His Exct11enc\, “1 must confess that the reali'-atiou has lalTen shoii: of 
the extent of my hopes” With dm* respect to His Exee]](*ncy the Viceroy 
1 must say that li, according to His Excellency, the realization has 
fallen short of his hopes, it must have been due to the fact that His Excel- 
lency firohably exlc'nded the sfihere of his liopos to such nn unroali'^ablo 
extent that it was doomed to disapjiointinont As regards the g(‘iu*ral co- 
o]>eration of the responsible leaders, 1 submit they have* not faih'd in 
giving a practical shajx* to their sentiments of fric'ndship and good-wdll. 
and have all the time* (‘xtend(*d their hand of friendship and eo-oj)eration, 
hut there w^is no response or gesture of the change of mind on tlie part of 
the Go-^mment. 

In the first place, I submit that the number of those leaders of Indian 
political thoughl who profess non-co-operation is so small, in comparison 
w’hh the huge pr)pu1ation of thi* cfuintrv, that it can hardly be taken into 
consideranon But evim those w^ho preach non-co-operation by w^ord have 
by tboir deeds shown genuine eo-operation and, so far as it lay in their 
])owcr, paved th(* wav for an earlier appointment of the Boyal Commission 
The very fact that the Depuiv President of the Swara] Partv oeeiipios the 
Presidential Chair of this House with great dignity and credit, and the 
resuected leader of that part^ acted as a member of the Skeen Com-»*<t 
mitt<'e and had consented to go . . , (The Honourable Sir 'AlexarCder 

Mvddiman' '*He his resigned. '") Because your attitude obli^tei 
him to resign. He resigned onlv the other day He acted for 

n long time as a member of the Skeen Committee. As I was 

( 2 e *^88 ) 
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rvsaying, lie had consented to go to foreign countries with that committee, 
and last, though not least, the generalissimo of the movement, Mahatma 
Oandhi has himself retired from active life for the long period of twelve 
months. These are no doubt sure and unrnistakeable signs of co-operation 
on the part of those whose action according to His Excellency the Viceroy 
would change the political atmosphere; and even if such a manifestation 
of good-will And co-operation has fallen short of the extent of His Excel? 
lency’s hopes, then the only logical conclusion is that according to His 
Excellency the time will never come when India will arrive at the surest 
and the quickest way to travel along the road to her ultimate aims and 
aspirations, nor would the British Government elect to comply with their 
request. This being the attitude and the gist of tlTe pronouncement of a 
great Viceroy like His Excellency Lord Beading, tlie representatives of the 
people in this House are quite justified in making the strongest possible 
protest, and adopting any methods which they may consider would go to 
demonstrate the depth of their feelings. The Swarajists, whose absence 
froin till' House we keenly feel and regret, and we ourselves have got the 
same sentiments. The diffenmcc is only in the modus operandi. Being 
dejected In’ the attitude of the Government, they left the battlefield and 
acknoi^dedged their defeat, while we, although small in number, have 
decided to fight to the bitter end. 

Md ira majnoon ham snbaq hoodem dar diirdn-idshq , 

Oha sahrd raji wa man dar kurhdhd rusira shudam.'* 
which means ; 

MajjKX)!! and T \v<*ie U)g<:‘thir, in ttiking les.sims in the poetry of love; he chose 
to wander into tho wild< mess while 1 earned my notoriety in the lanes." 

Again, Sir, it may be argued, as it was argued on the Besolution for 
exti'iiding the Beforins to the North West Frontier Province, that, in the 
picduresquii language of the Flonourable Sir Denys Bray, ‘‘There have 
bi'en ha])[)eiiings in this great country which might lead to tone down a 
little here, to brighten up a little somewhere else. The llghts> might be 
softened, tin' shadows miglit possibly be deepened”. Tliesy; are the words 
of the Hotiouraldi' Sir Denys Bray, And it is in order to break fhe spell 
of tliesi' ]nip])enings in the country that I take iny stand in the House 
to-dav. This is now the third time since the second Assembly came into 
being that, we liave had any occasion to discuss the question of the exten- 
sion of the eonslitntiona] refonns, and on the two ])revious occasions, as 
wall as on this occaision, I, representing tlie views of a large maje^ity of 
educated Mussalrnaus, was, and am, in full accord with the demsSid for 
a speedy attainment of full responsible goveriimant in India. But, as 
on two previous occasions, I made quite clear the Muslim point of $view, 
in the same way I want to make it quite clear for the third timef so that 
there may be no mistake and misunderstanding about our point of view 
on tliis all-ipiportant question, that our association in the demand for the 
freedom of the country is supplemented with our demand for safeguarding 
the rights and interests of the 71 millions of the Indian Mussalmans, at 
tie various stages of our future constitutional development, until the goal 
is reached. It is true that Islam has a distinctive individuality of its 
owf^; not only as a religious but also as a political and social system, and 
the Mussalmans of India are not, in any case, prepared to merge their 
separate entity into a body politic. It is to my rnind beyond question that 
without inter-communal Do-pperatipn good-will, the attainment pJ full 

3 2 
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ifesponsible government in India is an absolute impossibility and therefore 
tibose who preach to the Hindus, Christians and Parsees, “to keep together 
so as to fight out the disease of communal representation in the political 
field”, and dream of obtaining Swaraj in India without taking into con- 
sideration the Muslim element, are to my mind leading the country to 
path which will never take them to their cherished goal. To those 'who 
think that separate Muslim electorates are opposed to the basic principles 
of democracy I would point out that the basic principles of all modem 
systems of democratic government are, (1) that the executive of the 
country should be responsible to the Legislature, and (2) that the Legis- 
lature should be really representative of the people. Now, in order to* 
make the Legislature really representative of the people, it is obvious that, 
the electorate must be so constituted as to give the fullest scope to repre- 
sentation of ail sections of the population. We find that in the latest 
constitution within the British Empire, where the conditions are some*- 
what analogous to those obtaining in India, li.e., in the Kenya Colony, 
communal electorates form an integral part. Territorial electorates in the' 
circumstances at present obtaining in India may result in bringing into* 
existence an oligarchy, but cannot create a really representative Legisla- 
ture. In the conditions unfortunately existing at present in India, mixed 
electorates furnish a periodically recurring cause of friction between the 
two communities. Still there are certain mixed electorates, for instance 
university electorates and the landholders' electorates. From the com- 
mencement of the formation of these electorates, that is since the days of 
the Minto-Morley reforms, not a single Mussalman has ever been elected to 
the Provincial or the Imperial Coimcils through these electorates. 

‘ Next comes the question of the proportion of the Mussalmans in the 
various elective bodies. The principle of the protection of the minorities 
has now been recognised by all civilized countries. XTnless you give to the 
minorities a representation somewhat in excess of their niimencal strength, 
you do not afford any protection to them. It wa6 on this principle that 
the Congress-League Pact was arrived at. There was also one proviso in 
the pact which constituted a real safeguard, but it was somehow or other 
ignored by the Government, According to that proviso, 

** no Bill nor any clause thereof, nor a resolution introduced by a non-official member 
affe<;tin)» one or the other community in the Legislative Council concerned, shall be 
proceeded with if three fourths of the members of that community in the particular 
Council, ^Imperial or Provincial, opposed the Bill or any clause thereof, or the resolu- 
^tion.** ^ 

The non-acceptance of this proviso by the Government, when they had 
accepted one part of the pact, was an arbitrary act, which has placed the 
Mussalmlns at a great disadvantage. To give an illustration of the hard- 
ship to which the Mussalmans may be subjected by the non-acceptance 
of this proviso, we have the recent case of the United Provinces Council, 
where, spite of the unanimous verdict of the Mussalman Members, fche 
compulsory primary education Bill was passed in the teeth of their opposi^ 
tion, and they had no option but to leave the Council in order to record 
their strong sense of protest. 

For the Indian Mussalmans the immediate appointment of Koyal Oomfionsr 
sion is an absolute necessity to remedy the injustice done by the exclusion of 
protective proviso from the constitution. The Muslim demands are 
ItjUy described in the Muslim League resolution, passed at its special 
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.meeting at Lahore in 1924, which was confirmed at Bombay in 
December 1924 and reaffirmed at Aligarh in December last. I'he full text 
of tWs resolution was quoted by me in my speech at Simla in September 
last on the demand resolution and therefore I need not repeat it here, Jto 
tliis connection I have only to say one word more and it is this, that what- 
ever concessions and safeguards we demand for our community, the same 
concessions and safeguards we are prepared to accede to the other com- 
munities in provinces in which they are, or in future may happen to be, 
in a minority. 

The other question which is as important as the representation of 
Mussalmans on the elected bodies is their representation in the public 
services of the country. Not possessing! capital to enable them to take up 
any trade, and by temperament not being adapted to the profession of 
traders, the Mussalmans have for a long time been mostly associated with 
the public services of the country and therefore their sudden expulsion 
from the only avenue of livelihood is a very serious problem for them. I 
should like to make it quite clear that what the Indian Mussalmans want 
in this connection is fair treatment and bare justice. They do not want 
to be given a share in the administration for which they are not fully 
equipped. Their grievance in the past and at present is that the door of 
many an office is shut in their face not because they are not qualified for 
it, but because they lack the influence to open it, and that in many cases 
having entered an office, and though fully fitted to perform efficiently its 
duties, they are hounded out of it because they are Mussalmans. Ee- 
member, no administration can prosper and no country’’ can achieve great- 
ness where a large and important community, having thrown aside its 
ignorance and lethargy in an enthusiastic and zealous mood to recover its 
glory and greatness, is subjected to such treatment. 

Having thus safeguarded our rights and interests, we, the Mussalmans, 
are perfectly in harmony with our Hindu brethren in claiming the emanci- 
pation of our motherland. No doubt, for the present, the atmosphere is 
beset with thick clouds of communal tension and communal heat, of which 
we are really ashamed, but I am quite sure that the present situation is 
merely a , passing phase and an abnormal state of aifairs which cannot last 
long, and it would be veiy^ unfair indeed to use it as a stumbling block in 
the way of our further progress. A parallel to the present state of affairs 
in India may be found in the history of Canada where the relations between 
the English and the French were more strained than the relations between 
the Hindus and Mussalmans in India. So much so that the English and 
the French were not on talking terms, and there was even no social inter- 
course between the two communities. So much so that even the school 
children formed their parties on communal lines. Happily the sfiiuation 
is not BO bad in India. But it was under those gloomy surroundings that 
liOrd Durham recommended the grant of full responsible government to 
Canada, and the present harmonious relations between the two communities 
in that part of the Empire are due to the emancipation of that country. 
In the same way harmony and good-will in India is bound to follow in the 
train of the satisfaction of our political aspirations and, to quote tli# same 
line of Sheridan which Sir Denys Bray quoted the other day, “When they 
do ar/ree upon the stage, their unanimity is wonderful !“ 

♦Hr. J. Baptista (Bombay Central Division : Non-MuhammadB?i 
Eurai) : Mr. President, it is with considerable reluctance that I rise Id 

♦Speech not corrected by the Hononrable Member. 
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fiip|5ort the motion of my Honourable friendT the Member for Bombay ♦ 
is due to the policy of responsive co-operation which I Have 
j^Wted as the political testament of that great and sagacious patriot,' 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak, I am thoroughly convinced that the policy of re- 
sponsive co-operation reinforced with goodwill to Great Britain is the best 
policy to pursue for the purpose of promoting the political progress of 
India towards the great goal of Swaraj. In the circumstances you will 
realise the rehietaTice I feel to begin my responsive co-operation in this 
‘ Assembly by associating myself with a motion of this description. I feel 
somewhat embarrassed, like a man constrained to approbate and reprobate 
at the same time, but one must do his duty, and although the duty may 
not be a very agreeable one it must be clischargied. 

Now, Sir, the motion before us is to omit Demand No. 28. The ob- 
ject of this omission really is to raise the constitutional issue. The Hon- 
ourable Member from Bombay has explained what he means by the con- 
stitutionaJ issue. It is quite clear from that explanation that this vote, 
though it is in the form of a censure, is not in its esscaice a vote of censure. 
As a matter of fact, it w'ould be somewhat anomalous to move -a vote of 
censure' in a constitution of the present description. We have His Majes- 
ty's Government, yet we have not reached the stage of His Majesty's 
Opposition. We have a Government that is irremoveable. Therefore the 
Government established by law’ cannot be disestablished by a vote of c^^- 
sure. Therefore nobody need be deterred very much by this kind of vote 
of censure. It has not the consequences that pertain to votes of censure. 
Gk)vernment are not going to resign. Nobody expects them to resign. 
This vote of censure is really a more emphatic way of raising the issue than 
could be done by a mere Besolution; and, therefore, I think that nobod}’^ 
need be deterred or frightened by the idea that this is a vote of censure and 
will result in disastrous consequences. Nothing of the kind. 

Now% Sir, I myself am disposed to lw>k upon this demand as a kind 
of gentle gesture to remind the Executive of the Ides of March. But 
the drainatic departure of the Sw’araj Party has more than wormed the 
Government to beware of the Ides of March. Now I do not know w^hether 
the Ides of March is going to be the doomsday of the Executive Council 
or the doomsday of the Swaraj Party or the doomsday of both ! I <lo 
really hope that it will not be the dooinsday of either of them. I hope 
no one's doomsday is at hand. After all, Sir, in spite of the faults of the 
Sw’araj Party we cannot but admire the spirit of service and sacrifice which 
they are displaying on very many occasions. Some of their acts no doubt 
remind us of Shakespeare’s Comedy of Erron. But there is one 
particiflar aspect w’hich I should like the House to tjike note 
of, wdiicb has rather a serious aspect from a constitutional 
point of view’. We were solemnly told the other day by the Loader of the 
Swaraj Party that they had rc^ceived orders from the Congress to deliver 
their message .and then quit the House; and they did so. Now, Sir, all 
of' us 'know that we have travelled very far from the days of Burke in the 
way mandatofsi from constituencies. Nevertheless, I submit that there 
is not a party in the House of Commons w’hich w^ould to-day tolerate ais|^ 
interference, much' less dictation, fmm any partly outside the House. Any 
one wdio has studied , the growth of parties in England will corroborate 
nie in that matter. Everyone knows how . Gladstone reprimanded a mera^ 
fcer of his party in the early days of the Liberal Federation, Everyone knows 
how Lord Salisbury i^^priitoanded Lbrd Eandolph Churchill in the matter- 
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of the Conservative Association ; and so far as I can .see there is no party 
^ the House of Commons to-day, be it Liberal, Labour or Conservative; 
which will tolerate any interference from outside. But what do we find 
here, Sir? We find a party outside making rules to regulate the conduct 
of Members of the part-y inside this House. Now that is, I submit, 
subversive of all representative institutions, and I sincerely and earnestly 
request our colleagues in this House and our compatriots outside this Houso 
not to allow, not to tolerate, not to express any approbation of this kind 
of conduct. I am quite sure that our enemies in India and more, our 
enemies in England, will misuse, will abuse, this departure for the purpose 
of doing damage to our just cause. I hope and trust that we shall not 
put ourselves in the hands of our enemies Idy this means. 

Then, 8ir, I cornc' to this Demand. What will happen if this Demand 
is dropped? What will happen is simply this. We shall deprive the 
weary workevrs on the Executive Council of their joy rides in reserved 
saloons to all pfirts of the great Indian peninsula. Nothing more than that 
will happen, nothing more serious, if they do not travel, as my Honourable 
friend Mr. Jinnah said : they will learn nothing and they will forget nothing 
like the Bourbons of old, and tha>t wall not do much harm. This grant 
can be restf>red becfuise they have the power of restoration. Therefore, 
] su})niit. Sir, we need not he frightened by any disastrous consequences. 
What will hapnen really is this. It will do no harm to Government but 
it may do good to Government and good to the people. It will probably 
strengthen the hands of the Government to make fresh representations to 
the effect that the people of this countn^ are thoroughly discontented wuth 
the pres.uit constitution and thov are quite justified in their discontentment, 
and in that way they will promote the good of the country. And in this 
matter I would ask even our European and Anglo-Indian Members and 
others to be with us and support us. After all, the object of the Honour- 
able the Mover of this amendment is merely to accelerate the appointment 
of a Commission, Statutory, Boyal or whatever you may call it, for the 
purpose of promoting further instalments of reform, for the purpose of 
reforming the Beforrns. T trust, Sir, that our Anglo-Indian and European 
friends will support us. Sir. they are sometimes described and depicted 
as birds of passage : personally I think it will be more correct to depict 
tiiem as Birds of Paradise for I find them quite as charming and as 
beautiful as Birds of Paradise. (Laughter.) 

Sir. that is the point of view that I would urge upon this House. Now, 
who in this House is enamoured of this present constilutinn ? Is there 
any one in this House who does not thoroughly agree that these Beforrns 
are inadequate and unsatisfactory? If they do, T should like them to 
examine it a bit. Some years ago, Tjawrence said that there were only 
two great autocrats left in the world, the Czar of Bussia and the Vicerov 
of India. That was before the War. Sir, the Czar is gone, but the Viceroy 
remains. As a matter of fact he has emerged from the Beforrns far more 
autocratic Than he ever was before, far more nutocratic than the Great 
Moghul was in the zenith of his power. . Now, I would ask you to dPnsider 
toIr. Before the Beforrns, the Viceroy could issue Ordinances which could 
last only for six months. To-day after complying vinth certain formalities 
he can make any law he pleases, and he has made laws as he pleased. 
That could not be done before these Kef orms. (An Hovournhle Mernber: 
*'What about the cotton excise?”) I do not quite understand the inter- 
ruption, So far as the cotton excise concerned, I do not know how it 
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affects the power of the Viceroy. He could have done it before the 
Bf^orms. I am not saying now that the Government are not doing some- 
ttog good, that they are not making regulations and passing laws which 
will satisfy socialists in England. I am only a Fabian, Sir, 1 am not a 
red-hoi St)eialist myself. 1 am not contending about that. I am now only 
discussing the power which the Viceroy possesses under the present Be- 
forms. Take Bengal for example. Before the present Iteforms, under 
the Morley-Mirito Beforms, Bengal had an elected majority. That elected 
majority could prevent tlie making of any laws which they did not approve. 
They cannot do so to-day, under the powers of certification that are 
reserved to the Governor. Therefore, in this matter so far as I can see, 
the Beforms have retrograded to some extent and have not advanced. 
The only difference is that now you have got a lot of cumo ullage and behind 
you have terrible reserve powers which you can use; nowhere is it more 
clear than wlien we come to deal with the power of the purse. Wliat 
happens, Sir, to-day ? You have the power of restoring any Demand for 
Grant that has been refused. I often hear people say '‘Why should we 
compel Government to restore?'' I was sorry to hear some gentlemen say 
that by compelling Govermnent to restore we will only transform an 
abnormal powder into a normal procedure. I do not think that need deter 
us. That argument once appealed to me; but it now^ makes no impression 
on mo becriuse of the past conduct of the Government when Ihey restored 
grants on very flimsy grounds Therefore 1 do not think any one should 
be deterred by it On the other hand, Sir, I think that being compelled 
to restore it exposes one of the most fundamental defects of this present 
constitution; and I shall explain it. We have all heard of the sacred 
princijilc of no taxation without representation. But the powder of res- 
toration means this, that the Government can impose taxation and ignore 
representation. If I may use an expression which is more graphic, though 
less polite, the power of restoration means " Impose taxation and damn 
representation." That js the power of the purse which exists to-day, and 
it is one of the most fimdamental defects in this constitution. Ts there 
any one here wdio can tolerate the powders thus possessed by the Govern- 
ment? I submit Sir, no one in this House should tolerate it, much less 
should EngUslimen tolerate this power In this twentieth century no 
Govemmont imposes taxes without the consent of the people. Here the 
Government can impose taxes in spite of the dissent of the people. Nothing 
can deter them Th(w have the power to do so But w^hat does 
it mean? To impose taxes against the will of the people through the 
representatives of the people in this Assembly means nothing more than 
legal robbery. Oon#titutional lawwers are to-day agreed that to tax the 
people without their consent is legal 'robbery, T should like to hear the 
view^s of the successor of Lord Macaulay in this House upon this aspect 
of this question T am quite certain, f>ir that Bobin Hood and our own 
All Baba and the Forty Thieves would have been delighted if they had 
had. this power. Therefore, Sir, this is a constitution which carmot for a 
moment command our approbation. It causes dissatisfaction, it cause® 
discontent ; it causes divine discontent ; it enforces agitatio^. And I should 
like to ask, are the Government prepared or disposed to do something to 
relieve us in this matter in the way that has been suggested, namely, by 
the appointment of a Boyal Commission? It is a very moderate and 
modest demand, and I do not think that Government should hesitate# 
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After ail the Government must remember that they have had a good deal to 
do in fashioning this present constitution, and even if they had not, they 
have a duty to advise. I do not know if you remember that in that famous 
declaration there waa a paragraph whicli said that Parliament would 
decide what stops to take or in what time and measure the next move 
should be with the advice of thi' Govomjm'nt of India. Somehow those 
words have disappeared from the Preamble that is now embodied in the 
Government of India Act. I cannot for one moment believe that the 
Government in England would act without the advice of the Government 
of India, and I cannot for one moment believe that the Government in 
England would reject the advice of the Government of India; and I there- 
fore ask the Government of India w'hat are they doing? Are th(‘\ going 
to facilitate the next instaliru'nt or are the;^ doing anything to impede the 
next instalment? I do hope and pray that they are doing something to 
facilitate th(‘ next instalment. 

Sir, what has happened hitherto? We were first told that there was 
uo necessity to revise this constitution because within the structure and 
scope of tlio Act much could be done. Lord Peel said so, and I 
do not know w^hat Lord Peel had in mind. He might have had in mind 
the distinction betw'een votable Demands and non-votable Demands. This 
distinction of votable and non-votable, Sir, sometimes reminds me of the 
distinction betw^een potable and non-potable drinks. It may be that he 
intended to obliterate that distinction; but I myself think that what he 
probably had in mind was w^hat w^as done in Canada under the scope and 
structure of the Canadian Act. We kn()w% Sir, that the Canadian constitu- 
tion at the time Lord Derby made his famous report resembled very much 
the constitution of the Government of India to-day. But w’hat did England 
do within the btructure and scope of that Act? They did not change the 
Act — not at all ; they sinifily issm‘(l instructions to the Governor Cfenoral to 
appoint as his IMiiiisters those only who commanded the confidence of the 
people ; and that simple act he transformed a family compact into a 
ropreseiilative and responsible inslilulion. 1 do not want to say anything 
about tliosi' who are appointed here; but sometimes I feel, Sir, that those 
who are apfunnied, instead of eonjmanding the confidence of the people, 
seem to command the dithdenee of the people, and that makes a world 
of distinction between afipointing or not appointing Indians. 

Well, Sir, that is the position. So far as this is concerned, w^e have 
not had the benefit of Lord Peel’s instructions to the Government of 
India. But somehow^ the Government of India did not know what to do 
within the structure and scope of the present Act ; the} appointed a Com- 
mittee — I suppose it w^as called the Muddimari Committee, and the 
Muddiimm Committee made certain reports. Now% I do not like to throw 
mud at Sir Alexander Muddiman or at any other man ; but I must say, 
Sir, that I am not enamoured of this Minority Beport, much less of the 
Majority Beport. We are no doubt grateful to them for transferring 
Forests or Fisheries or some loaves and fishes; but on, the whole it seems 
to me, Sir, that it is playing with the temper and the talent of the 
people to ask them to bo satisfied with this sort of change or improvement. 

The next point to which I will refer is this. We are asking for a 
Statutory Committee or Boyal Commission to be appointed before the 
ten years have elapsed. No doubt the period of 10 years is fixed under 
the Act, but that is only the maximum period. The Government are 
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bound to appoint a Commission after that period, but they are not plb- 
elided from appointing it within that period. I remember very well, Bir^ 
Mr. Ben Spoor interpellating Mr. Montagu whether a Commission could 
be a])pointed within that period and Mf. : -Montagu declared that there 
was absolutely nothing wdiatever in the Act to prevent the appointment 
of a Statutory Commission before the lapse of ten years. If T am right, 
Sir, I think you yourself inspired the interpellation of Mr. Ben Spoor at 
that time, and the wording of the Act completely bears out what I have 
said. Why then do they not appoint it? We are told, “ Here is a 
machinery. If you w'ork it well, we shall accelerate the Commission. But 
if you do not work it, \ye shall stand still. We shall not accelerate the 
Commission You all know^ that many of us are willing to work this 
Act for all it is worth. But they will tell us, “ There is the Swaraj Party 
who refused to do it The Swaraj Party naturally say, “We asked 
for a rruudiine, but you have given us a different rrjachine. The macftinc 
we asked for is quite different to this. Don't you know the difference 
between the machine you have given us and the machine we asked for?" 
Of course they do. It reminds me of a dutiful child who once prayed 
to God that it may have a bicycle. Its mother heard the prayer and 
promptly bought a tricycle. The child w^as very gratified, but the next 
year it prayed, “ Oh, Lord, I thank you for the tricycle. But don’t you 
know the difference between a bicycle and a tricycle?" (Laughter.) I ask 
this Government, don’t they know the difference between the machine they 
have given us and the machine we desired? Sir, the Swaraj Party 
naturally say, “ This is a bad machine. This is a rotten machine. This 
is an unworkable machine. If we work this machine, we will find it 
unv^orlcable and you will say that the mechanic is incapable. We therefore 
decline io \vork this machine. Give us a better machine and we shall 
work it The Government’s attitude is simply this: “You work this 
machine. It may be bad, it may be rotten, but you must work it. If 
you do not work it, we shall never give you a better machine." 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : Or any other. 

Mr. J. Baptista: Is that a rational attitude? That is one of the moiit 
cornicfil attitudes I have ever come across. Surely, Sir, the best way is 
to give them a better machine. Instead of giving them a better machine, 
the Home Member appeals to a proverb. He says, “ You can take a 
horse to the water, but you cannot make it drink ". That may be good 
enough for the horses of England. There is another proverb in England 
which says “ England is the heaven of women but the hell of horses ". 
Therefore, no wonder horses in England behave in the fashion which the 
Honournble the Home Member says, that “ You can take them to the 
water but you cannot make them drink ", Horses in India are quite 
different. (Laughter.) You can take them to w^ater and make them 
drink. The difference really, Sir, is the difference between the mentality 
of the Elast and the mentality of the West. Here we have come across 
a conflict between the mentality of the Bast and the mentality of the 
West. What would a wise man do? A wise man would say, .“Well, 
you say you cannot work this machine. You want a better machine. I 
shall give you a better machine That would mean responsive co-opera- 
tion. That would compel co-operation. That is what a wise man would 
fc. Instead of saying that, I find in Government a stubbornness whichi 
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Ibaffles my compreherision. I cannot understand why they will not give 
a. V better machine. If they say this is a perfect machine and our laws 
are perfect like the laws of Medes and Persians, and immutable, we 
shouid not be able t<%say anything more than what Carlyle said: There 
are 20 millions of peopje in .^England, mostly fools Well, Sir. I do 
honestly pray that they will take a more reasonable attitude in this matter. 
They say the Swarajists were not responsive. Were they not? Could you 
get anything better, Sir, anything more desirable than what the Leader 
of the Swaraj Party said at the very commencement of the second reformed 
Assembly? He said, *‘We are here, non -co-operators, come to co-operate 
with you. We are your men if you will take us There was the hand 
of friendship extended to the Government of India and the duty of the 
Government of Tndifi ought to have been to grasp that hand and if they 
had done so, jit that very moment the history of India would have been 
completely changed. 

^he Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : What was 
the hand that was offered? 

Mr. J. Baptista: T do really believe that the Government have not 
acted in that manner in whicdi they ought to have acted. It makes me 
feel that the whole object is to delay, delay, till the 10 years have elapsed. 
If that: IS your object, please say so and we shall knou' what to do. But 
if that is not your object, th('n do not insist upon the humiliation of the 
Swaraj Tarty. We know very well the history of the; Swaraj Party. We 
know ^\'hat made them take to non-co-operation, and if T may say so, it is 
non-co-operation on <lu‘ basis of non-violence that has rendered the greatest 
servi('r' to (h(‘ Governnu'nt of India and has prtn^enled the bloodshed of 
thousands of persons. (Hear, hear.) It has rendered ilu^ greatf'St service 
that ('ould have been rendered to the Governmonl of India at the most 
critical moment in the liistory of India. I therefore do not think, Sir, 
that the' Government of India should insist upon the humiliation of the 
Swaraj Party. Do you mean to conciliate them or humiliate them? I 
come here as a responsive co-operator and I can tell you honestly that 
if you respond to the appeal whicli my Honourable friend Mr. Jinnnh has 
made, you will change the' face of this country. You will have a very large 
measure of response. Eernember, Sir, after all the people of India are a 
very grateful people, and tliey, more than anybody else, are grateful for 
any concessions that are given to them. We are now entering upon a new 
era. I do hope, Sir, that under the ri^gime of liOrd Invin and under the 
supervision of liOrd Birkenhead w'e shall enter upon a new era of co-opera- 
tion and of responsive co-operators. If you wish that responsive co- 
operation, then accept this Ecsoliiiion and comply with the demand of my 
Honourable friend for a Koyal Commission. If you do so, we shall feel 
very grateful. I can assure you, Sir, that East and West will walk hand 
in hand and each will serve for the welfare of the other. I hope that 
will be the future of our country now, (Applause.) 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for ComuK'ree and Bail- 
ways) : Sir. I must apologise for inflicting a speech u})on the House to-day, 
but Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal is responsible for it. It is lus speech that 
has ‘brought me to my feet. Before I come to Mr. Bipin Cliandra Pal, 
I should like to refer to the speech, of the Honoural>le Member who has 
just sat down. The Honourable Member is an old Parliamt?titary hand, and 
it would not become me to congratulate him on his maiden speech in 
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the Assembly, but I think that I can say that this House can congratulate 
itself on having added to its ranks yet another ^complished orator. At 
tlie same time, 1 should like to make it clear that I disagree heartily with 
most of what the Honourable Member said. 

'Mr. M. A. Jinnah: That was expected. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, I listened to Mr. Bipin Chandra 
Pal’s speech with the greatest attention. I must say that it surprised 
me very greatly. But what surprised me most of ail was the conclusion 
of his speech in which he said that he was going to vote with Mr* Jinnah. 
I am not one of those who believed in the practice wiiich has been des- 
cribed as digging into the dust-heap of past speeches, but I have a very 
vivid recollection, and I may say that most Honourable Members in this 
House will have a very vivid recollection, of a speech made by my friend 
Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal on the Demand for Grant for the Bailway Board 
in February, 1925. Pandit Motilal Nehru had moved the 
rejection of that Demand. Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal with all 
that eloquence to which we are accustomed in this House opposed that 
motion, and he made a declaration of principle with which I think the 
House will agree. He gave this as his main reason for opposing the motion 
of Pandit Motilal Nehru. He said: 

“ We want to create conventions and all over the world constitutional advance has 
been made through the creation of conventions and we want to create conventions if 
we can, that the Viceroy shall not ordinarily certify a rejected grant.” 

And here may I just point out that Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal is constantly 
mixing certification and restoration. The restoration of a rejected grant 
is the painful duty of the Governor General in Council. The Governor 
General in Council does not certify but can restore it, and he can restore 
it only when he is satisfied that it is essential to the discharge of his res- 
ponsibilities. Now, Sir, it is this building up of conventions to which 
Lord Peel referred in that famous despatch of 1923 to which Mr. Baptista 
and Sir Hari Singh Gour referred. It was by building up these conven- 
tions that be thought that the progress within the Act could be made, 
and it is a matter of extreme regret to us on this side of the House that 
instead of building up these conventions in the w^ay in which not only 
Lord Peel but Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal advoca^ted, this House is doing its 
best to prevent those conventions from being built up. 

I am quite sure that when Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal resiled yesterday 
from his declaration of principle in February, 1925, he was acting under 
a misapprehension. He thought, indeed he said it in so many words, 
■that it would make no difference to any one if Members of Council were 
marooned as it w^ere in Simla or Delhi. He said that the expenses to 
which this grant relates are the expenses for taking the Members of the 
Executive Council to and from Simla. That is an entire misapprehension 
as my Honourable friend, Sir Basil Blackett pointed out yesterday. The 
expenses of our going to Simla form a very small proportion of these 
tour expenses. The grant is intended to enable Members of Council to 
travel all over India and get into touch with people whom they ought 
to see if they are properly to discharge their duties, and I appeal to any 
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business man in this House, especially my Honourable friends oh the 
European Benches, whether the business community of this country would 
relish it if any restriction were placed by this House upon tours by Sir 
Basil Blackett, by Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra or by myself. {An Honour^ 
able Member: “Are you ireally accessible to Indian opinion That iff- 
the best way in which we can discharge our responsibilities, and we tour 
periodically to important centres of India in order to discuss matters of 
the greatest importance to the country with people who are chiefly inter- 
ested. I ask Mr, Bipin Chandra Pal to consider whether it would be 
wise that he should do anything which should stop us from doing that. 
As I have said, I am perfectly sure that if Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal had 
rightly apprehended this grant he would not have made the speech that 
he made yesterday. 

But, Sir, I am not concerned with the inconsistencies of Mr. Bipin 
Chandra Pal. I should like to pass on to a much more important point. 
Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal said, “ What do we want? We merely want a 
re-examination of the problem. We want an examination only.** Those* 
were his words. That is a very great change from the demand made in. 
Simla in the September Session, and I should like to assure Mr. Jinnah 
and Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal that we in this House appreciate that chciiige 
very much. The demand that is put forward now by Mr. Jinnah and 
Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal for the earlier appointment of the Statutory 
Commission is a demand with which we on this side of the House %an 
have much more sympathy. 

Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal (Calcutta : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Then 
why not accept it? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : The Honourable Member asks me 
why we should not accept it. The Honourable Member has asked Jor 
the earlier appointment of the Statutory Commission under section 84A 
of the Government of India Act. Let me just read to the Honourable 
Member wliat exactly the Statutory Commission has got to do. 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah; To take away the Assembly. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Section 84A (2) says : 

“ The persons whose names are so submitted, if approved by His Majesty, shall be 
a commission for the purpose of inquiring into the working of the system of govem- 
irient, the growth of education, and the development of representative institutions, in 
firitish India, and matters connected therewith, and the commission shall report as to 
whether and to what extent it is desirable to establish the principle of responsible 
goverigpnent 

(Mr. M. A. Jinnah : “ It does not exist now:*') 

** or to extehd, modify, or restrict the degree of responsible government then exist- 
ing 

Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal; We knew that you could go back. Go back 
if it is necessary. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Then again that Commission under- 

taking that all-important inquiry will be governed by those famous para^ 
graphs^ ip the Preauible to 4he Government of India Act to which my 
Hemourajile friend iS»fr. Jinnah, . . . ; 
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<lli« M. A. Jizmali: 1 have never taken any exception. * 

Vbe Honourable Sir Charles Innes: J beg the Honourable Member, % 
pardon. He takes exception to our repeating tlxem in this House. That 
being so, I think I had better repeat those words once naore. v 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah; On the contrary I had said that the Preamble is 
of no consequence in a statute . Why repeat it? ^ 

Tbs Honourable Sir Charles Innas: The Honourable Member sa^s that 
all this reference to the Preamble of the Govemi!||ent of India Act is a 
parrot cry. It is not a parrot cry, nor is it a ^formula as the Honourable 
Member also cfilled it. Co-operation is — and this is the point which I 
wish tf| make^toiost clcarlv — one of the conditions that govern the whole 
problem, and (he Statutory Commission when it comes viill be governed 
by that conditibn And whose fault is it that we constantly bring in this 
condition to the notice of this House? Ts it our fault that every Session 
of this Legislature, since the secoi;^ Assembly began to sit, this consti- 
tutional debate has been brought up? Even Mr. Jinnah, polished orator 
that he is, was entirely unable to say anything new yestt^rday and 1 can 
sa.'^l'he sanie of Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal. If every Session Honourable 
Meters will brin^ up this question we must as often refer them io the 
Preamble of the Government of India Act. 

Jlr. M. A. Jinnah: Ts there any mention in the Preamble or in anv 
particular sf'ction tliat ibe Swarajists should co-opCrate before an advance 
could be 

'The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: T do not catch the Honourable 
Member. Then se\<ral IJonouralile Afemhers ask<‘(l us a pertinent question. 
The> *iaid, Wfiat do you n can by co-operation?” Mr. Bipin ('liandra 
Pal said, ” A^oii want the cooperation of slaves with masters I make 
bold to «ay that that statement is entirely incorrect. W> liave ne\('r 
objected ii tliis House to re tsvined criticism of ant action of the Govern 
mcni : on the contrary, t^e have welcomed it and we will welcome il still. 

Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal; And you have defined reason according to 
your own ideas. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Mr Kangacliariar said to me, 

Hnvo I not oo-operated ?” If there were 318 million Bangachariar« in 
India — it is an awesome thought,— I admit that the problem would be 
shorn of most of itsMifheultiGS. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar (Madras City: Non-Muhammgdati 
Urban)' No count t*an produce that. 

The Honourable Sir Ohartos Innes: l will even s iv, that if Aer© were 
ln9 million Hant'achariars and 159 million Jinnahs the problem ^ould be 
shorn of most of its difficulties. } 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: You would not be here then. 

The EonouraUie Sir GhaAes Inneie: But what is the use of making 
debating points of this kind? I should like to restate without any bitter- 
ne<ie.at aU the position that Oovdinment haril always '.been comp4l)^(to 
iajte up in this matter. In 1919 the GoTenuneni,0|l‘ Ladla Apt was 



passed. 1 thiiik everybody will admit that whatever defects there 
^ in this Act, and no one on this side of the Honse has denied t^t there 
defects in the dyarchical system, all we have claimed is that giVen 
.^g 0 od-wiU and co-operation that system is workable, workable as a 
tr^sitory measure. Whatever be the defects, , every fair-minded man 
will ! recognise that that Act represented a notable advance in the solutioii 
oi a. very difficult problem. It was a really generous advance, and it was 
an advance whicliJMen years ago not one of the Honourable Members of 
this House would even have thought possible, and yet what was the 
response that we got 'Pie British Parliament had made this very generous 
advance to the people of India, and the response we got was first the 
dangerous non-co-operation movement. The response we got was the 
boycott of the first Councils. Then, Sir, non-co-operaj^^ mowment 
spent itself. It failed, and the Swaraj Party, whose absence V allTegret 
so much, came into this House with the avowed^ object^ of persistent 
obstruction within ‘this Council. Then only in July last h Conser'vative 
Government made the most gcneroui^.^^ gesture of advance towards this 
House. What was the response? Their offer was flung back m their face 
by the Kesoliition of September last. And finally, Sir, only a few days 
ago the most numerically important party in this House walked fefi- 
Now, Sir, I do not want to nib in tliese facts, and I am %ot speaking j™h 
any bitterness. I nm sneaking of what has passed and I am not refemhg 
to the future at all. But I do ask any fair-minded man in thii^ House 
to consider for himself what sort 6f record is that for a Government whUh 
is bound to look,' as one of the conditions of, the problem, for reasonable 
co-operation before furiber advance can be made. That is answer 
that I must give to Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal. 

May I also take this opportunity of referring to a statement of my 
own which has, I understand, caused considerable axciternent on the other 
side of the House. Sf^eaking at the end the i^ailvvay discussion, I had 
great pleasure in telling triis House that in so far as raihVay and commerce 
matters are concerned, fiot only this Assembly but the other Assembly 
had cooperated with me. On-iy three days later I had to revise that 
statement. But^' 1 still say that though the Assembly has passed many 
Eesoliitions on questions relating tb commerce and railways of which I 
disapprove, yet when they treated commerce and railway matters on their 
merits, they did give me great assistance. I wai tlflp referring only to 
tliose two subjects, commerce and railways, and I did not refer in any way 
to politics at all. Now, Sir, if that statement will give my^. Honourable 
friend Mr. Rangacliariar any pleasure he is welcome to%. But I should 
like tg tell the House what followed upon that statement. I mention no 
names at all. When I had sat down after making that speech, two promi- 
nent members of the Swaraj Party came across and said to me “Sir Charles 
Tunes, ypu%ave admitted co-operation with We shall get Sir Basil 
Blackett ’to admit co-operation, with us and we shall get Sir Alexander 
Muddiman to admit co-operatio:^ with us and then all %ill be well’'.. I 
think, Sir, that throws a flood of light upon the |mentality of the Swaraj 
Part.y. : It. is perfectly true that wnthin two or three days the Swaraj 
Party w om, but, Sir, wb^ shall say with what search 
heart they did wal|| out, and what divided there were in the 

I h^^ nipt tl^ lightest many 

of lha made, and more than 
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that I believe I am oc«rr<&ct in sayinit many members of the 
iparty recognise that during the last five years they have followed 
out a wrong and misconceived policy. The trouble is that one false sSsi^ 
has led to another imtil it is difficult for them to retrace their "steps. Bfit 
1 am quite sure that if we could rewrite the history of the last five years 
many of the prominent gentlemen who belong to that party would come 
in like Mr. Bangachariar and others and do their best ii6 work this consti- 
tution, defective though it may be, instead of standing outside and trying 
to obstruct us at every turn. Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal said that non-co-opera- 
^on had spent itself, and he believed that the Swaraj movement would 
^end itself also. I believe that too. I believe that the tide has now 
tume(|. I bf®eve that the members of the Swaraj Party are beginning to 
realise their mistake. What I appeal to Honourable Members in this 
House is that they should not in any way identify themselves with th© 
methods which have been pursued by that Party. I know. Sir, that Mr. 
Jinnah’s proposition is an attractive proposition to some. I am glad to 
recognise that Mr, Jinnab, Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal and Mr. Baptista have 
^t put forward as the reason for the action they wish us to take any 
Statement such as ‘‘grievances before supplies*'. All they say is this. 
We want to show that we are anxious to have a further advance and w© 
think that this is the most emphatic vray in which we can show it. Sir, 
I s|gree that to some it is an attractive proposition. But I also believe 
that it is an unsound proposition, and I believe that the right thing for 
Honourable Members in this House is at the present time to resist such 
political manoeuvres and to refrain from unsound methods of this kind. 
The Honourable the Home Member has told you that he is looking for th© 
sign the dawn. I believe that he would get that sign if my Honourable 
friends opposite would withdraw this motion and refuse to identify them- 
selves with methods which, I make bold to say, have been wholly discre- 
dited. I appeal tp all Members of this House, if Mr. rXinnah will not with- 
draw, to reject this motion 

Oolonel J. D, Crawford (Bengcil European) It was not my intention 
to intervene in this debate, for my Honourable friend Sir Darcy Lindsay 
has said all that there is to sav on behalf of the non-official European group ; 
but the further appeals made to us by Sir Hari Singh Hour, Mr. Bipin 
Chandra Pal and Mr Baptisia necessitate, in my opinion, some answer, 
and they afford me the opportunity of developing one point which to my 
mind has been ov«j^looked and is a point of very great importance. Before 
I turn to that point T would like to thank the Home Member for th© very 
sympathetic way in which ho has replied to the request of Mr. Jinnajii. I 
personally have never been one of those w^ho have been enamoured of this 
talk of “the open door". My feeling is that either here you have an Act 
which is capable of development and affords ample opportunity for progress 
if worked in a reasonable manner or the Act is fundament^ly faulty in 
construction and therefore should be changed irrespective of other factors, 
and it has been difficult for me to understand how it is that th© Government 
of India have not made up their mind on this subject one way or the other. 
To many of us it seems that nwioh of the trouble and much of the difficulties 
with which we are faced to-day arise from the opportunity afforded by the 
Government of India Act itself and by these sii^ggestionil of the ppeni door to 
dW«0rt the attention of ©lectors and their representativ|^ firom the ii|j|Jpiortajit 
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^cial and economic problems with which India is faced and invite th^m 
to concentrate their attention on this constitutional question. Had it not 
been for the fact that a definite period was stated in the Government of »■ 
iBpdia Act we might have seen a far greater development of real political 
|ilK>gr6ss in this country to-day than we have done. I am anxious to pay 
a very real tribute on my part to Mr. Jinnah and his Party in this House 
and to those representatives in the first Assembly and their supporters in"^ 
the country who have in the ffiM3e of much unpopularity and continued 
pressure stood staunchly by constitutional methods. I do not in any way 
wish to limit my appreciation, and I am sure the appreciation of my 
colleagues, of the co-operation which they have always accorded. I am one 
of those who believe with the Home Member that the reward for that 
work will in due course be forthcoming from the country. And in spite pfr 
what is said elsewhere, my constant watching of the political situation m 
India leads me to believe that in the forthcoming general election there 
win be a large sense of appreciation shown by the elector^ate throughout 
India of the work which my Honourable friends have done ; and I sincerely 
trust that they will come back in larger numbers to continue the policy 
which they have held hitherto. I feel that if that is the case, as my 
Honourable friend Mr. Darcy Lindsay said, we Europeans will be only 
too ready to reconsider our attitude as it is to-day. > 

My Honourable friend Sir Hari Singh Gour and Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal 
have charged Sir Darcy Lindsay and the European non-of&cial Members on 
these Benches with having gone back on the liberal outlook which was 
displayed by the European representatives in the first Assembly. I khow 
my friends opposite believe that if we are not inimical to India's aspira- 
tions at least we are intentionally conservative. Sir, let me emphasise thci^ 
fact that we are not inimical in any way to India's political aspirations, 
and if I may prove to my friends that we are really and genuinely in 
synjpathy with the desire to see India progress politically and econoiaftically, 

I will do so. There are many who will say that the European Association 
which I have the honour to serve is on^ of those “die-hard" bodies. That 
is a charge which is often brought against it. Now whal, Sir, does that 
body put forth as its political faith? What are three of the important 
points which it says arc the political creed of the non-official Europeans in 
this country? The first is that their desire is ‘*^the fostering of a relationship 
of cordiality and co-operation with those Indians who are working construc- 
tively for the good of India"; and it says that the follovdng considerations 
will govern the actions of the Council of that body,: and the first two are 
these, “the maintenance and promotion of ties strengthening the position 
of India as an integral part of the British Empire", and secondly “the 
^sdom of assisting the political and economic development of the country 
in which we live with due regard to the benefit and contentment of its 
various peoples". Those, Sir, are expressions which I think genuinely 
show that we are desirous of assisting India's political progress, that we 
prepared%to assist all those, likef^our friends opposite, who are working 
constructively for the good of India. 

Mr. K. Ahined (Rajshahi Division : Muhammadan Biiral) : "^^at about 
your vested interests? 

^ Oolonel J. ». Crawford: My friend Mr. Kabeer-ud-Din Ahmed says, 

^ What about our Tested interests?" Sir, I think we all have vested 
. lute^sts in this c|||tntry. Buropepi community has very conidderabfe 

: 
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.stakes in this country, and it is the fear that those perfectly legitknato 
^ stakes may be endangered, from remarks that are at times passed in this 
Souse, that is jnchnod to make the community cautious in coming forwanpl. 
(in view of those statements, Sir, it is therefore a matter of regret to me 
personally that to-day, when for the first time this little non-ofi&cial European 
group finds itscdf in this House in a position to throw the scales one way or 
the other, that we arc unable to give our vote to Mr. Jinnah. {An Honour^ 
able Member: “ Shame.*’) (Laughter.) We do so, Sir, out of the entirely 
honest conviction that the time has not yet come for the appointment of 
a Koyal Commission. That is our conviction as it stands to-day and that 
is the rejison we cannot, holding that conviction, go, as many of us would 
|i^e to do, with our friends into the lobby. 

Diwan Bahadur T, Rangachariar: When will it come please? In 1959? 

Oolionel J. D. Crawford: And this, Sir, brings mo to the point which 
I wish to emphasise. My Honourable friend opposite asks me when we 
will come. Well, Sir, there is one remark 'which fell from the lips of my 
Honourable friend Mr, Baptista which seemed to me to show that the time 
cannot be very far off when we will be coming. He called us for once, 
Birds of Paradise and I felt that I was clothed in that wonderful 
plumage and htid but to open my wings and fly into my Honourable friend 's 
lobby. (Laughter ) But the fact underlying that remark is the most 
essential factor to the advance of India. We are accustomed in this House 
to be told that we are “ robbers, thieves, blackguards It comes from 
the lips time and again of irresponsible Members; and when Members 
(^opposite say, '' Why will you not come into the lobby with us?” we might 
say, well when we go back to our constituencies they say to us, ” Did so 
and so say that about you in the House, and do you mean 1o say you 
chatted with him in the lobby aften^'^ards ? We cannot understand the 
mentality of a man who is called a thief and a robber and then goes and 
has a cup of tea with the man who has called him that That is the 
position that we are faced with in our constituencies. Eemarks of that 
nature are doing much harm to our joint advance together It is remarks 
such as Mr. Baptista has made, that we are Birds of Paradise, That will 
bring us together. (Laughter.) {An Hono'wmhle Member: “You want 
compliments.”) That, Sir, is to my mind the great point. My friend 
Mr. Muhammad Yakub has mentioned it; mv friend Mr Baptisia has men- 
tioned it again. We desire to develop amongst not only the British and the 
Indians but amongst all communities a real feeling of goodwill and trust 
in one another. That is the surest method of advance, and all those 'who 
use these bitter words, either in this House or on a public platform or in 
the Press, be they European on the one side or Indian on the other, are 
putting off the day when we can really get towards Swaraj; T do implore 
my Honourable friends there who have done so much to work the constitu- 
tion that they will always check such unworthy sentiments and that together 
We may work for that real atmosphere of goodwill and co-operatiGn between 
all communities which alone will bring us to our goal (Applause.) You 
may appoint a hundred Royal Commissions but they will do no good unless 
you can get the people themselves to work together and work for advance, 
i feel sincerely that the question of the earlier appointment of a Royal 
Commission is not one that really matters. But if to-day we as a community 
and other communities were relieved of the constant threats against minori- 

— if we could hear kind words instead of hard words, then .... 
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Diwan Babadur T. Bangachariar: May I ask my Honoiirable triendl 
does he really believe in those threats? Has not the action of this Assembly^* 
-du^in^ the last live years vouchsafed that safety which he wants ? 

Colonel J, D. Crawford: I am asked if I believe in those threats. I;, 

, believe that many of the remarks made from the opposite Benches are due 
to the exuberance of youth more often than not. But that is not the 
that they are inclined to have on persons outside the House who elect us 
as representatives here. I again emphasise my honest belief that if we 
could only get co-operation amongst ourselves, then we w^ould not only have 
the solution of our difficulties here in India but the solution of the problem 
which faces the world to-day, the adjustment of difficulties between the 
various races of the world, so that we may hve in peace and progress con- 
stantly . (Applause .) 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Eural) : Sir, I was sorry to hear in the course of the debate, 
two of my friends on this side of the House belittle the Congress and its 
influence in the country. I am sure they did not intend to cast any serious 
reflection on the Congress and that it was an unfortunate expression of 
opinion which 

Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal: A word of exi)lanation, Sir. I never said one 
word in depreciation of the Congress. What I said, and I hold still and 
will always hold, is that the Congress has no right to give any mandate to 
a Member of this House. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Sir, I entirely agree with my friend that 
ho is entitled to express the opinion that the Congress is not entitled to giie 
a mandate to a Member of this House. That is a proposition which may 
be debated, but wffiat I took objection to and regretted was the remarks 
which went to show that the Congress had lost all its influence in the 
country and that its membership was confined to the number of a few 
thousands, and it is that which I took exception to. I wish to say that the 
influence of the Congress in the country should not be judged merely by 
the numbers on its rolls at the present moment. The Congress stands in 
This country for only one policy, namely, the policy of the early establish- 
ment of responsible Government in this countrj^, and on that point I venture 
to say that all educated Indians are of one mind. We differ from the 
present Congress Executive and the policy which they pursue. I have 
my strong differences with them. But I wish everybody to understand 
that the country as a whole is of the same mind which the Congressmen 
at present in office express, namely, a strong, a keen and an undying desire 
for the early establishment of responsible Government in this country. 

Mr. Bipin Ghandra Pal: By civil disobedience. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar: They have dropped it. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya:*! had hoped my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, was cured by this time of the dread of civil dis- 
obedience. I will not spend any more words on it. 

The second point I come to is the attitude which the Government 
Members have adopted in this debate. The Honourable the Home Member 
in a very sympathetic mood expressed his differences from those who have 
spoken in support of this motion. So also the Honourable Sir Chains 
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t Intes has said that it is noi in any spirit of bitterness that they approach 
this question, that it is not in any spirit of unreasoning opposition that. 
; /they oppose this proposal, but that they honestly feel that the interests of 
//India will not be served by persisting in the attitude implied in the motion 
, of niy Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah. They expressed, both of them, a 
*igtrong desire that there should be greater co-operation and goodwill shown, 
by Indians. The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman said and there 
was a note in his speech which touched the hearts of some of us — ^that he 
did not mean to treat lightly the proposals that came from this side of the 
House : he opposed the motion because he honestly believed that those 
,^ho had put them forward were mistaken, and he justified the attitude 
m’ the Government because he said that there was an absence of that 
amount of co-operation which the Government considered necessary. He 
described himself as a watchman, and he said he did not see the beacon 
light, otherwise it would be his happiness, his privilege, to report that dark- 
ness had been dispelled and light had dawned so that the Eoyal Commission 
might come to this country. Now, Sir, I ask my Honourable friends on* 
the Government Benches to consider whether we Indians as a body, or 
Swarajists in particular, are alone responsible for the absence of that 
amount of co-operation which my Honourable friends on the Government 
Benches desire. I wish, Sir, that they would examine the situation dis- 
passionately and calmly. May I remind my Honourable friend, the Home 
Member — ^because he certainly was present here in 1918 — of the Conference 
which was held in this very House under the presidency of Lord Chelmsford 
in 1918 when the Princes of India and the representatives of all sections 
Hbf the Indian public met here in response to the appeal of His Majesty's 
Government to make a stronger, a greater effort in the matter of recruit- 
. ing for the Army and helping the Government in other ways in carrying 
on 1;he War? My friend certainly will remember in what spirit tlie Princtis 
and the representatives of the people met. My friend will remember that 
there was no desire in any heart except the desire loyally, honestly, 
earnestly to co-operate with the Government in that crisis; and, Sir, I would 
then ask my friend to remember what came in 1919. It is unfortunately 
necessary to recall these facts in order that we should judge fairly and im- 
partially whether the blame lies on only one side, or whether it should not 
be distributed on both sides. I do not wish to dwell at length ujfen the 
incident of the enactment of the Eowlatt Act when all the Indian Members 
of the Legislative Council were opposed in a body to the passing of that 
Act. I do not wish more than to refer to the incidents of the martial laws 
in the Punjab. I wish merely to remind you that the Government appointed 
a Committee to inquire into the administration of the martial laws, and 
that by the verdict of that Committee the complaints of the people about 
the excesses which had been committed under those laws were fully 
established. I come, Sir, to the year T920. Finding that the Government 
had not responded sufficiently to th6 call for redress made in respect of the 
Punjab wrongs and in the matter of the Khilafat, Mr. Gandhi launched 
his non-co-operation movement. It was the result of the attitude which 
the Government had adopted. The Government should not forget that 
-fact. We come then to 1921. We know what ’ unfort.unately happened 
that year. We know the unfortunate incidents that took place in Bombay : 
but those incidents need not have led to the extension of the Indian Criminal 
tiiftw Amendment Act to various provinces. Under that extension my 
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JBEonourable friend will remember that nearly 25,000 persons or about that 
number were put into jail. Men, highly educated and most respected 
ainong the Indians, were put into jail. My friend Pandit Motilal Nehru 
was among the number, and my friend, the late Mr. C. B. Das, was also 
among the number. I cannot name all who were thus made imjustly to 
suffer. The Government continued that policy for a long time. The Gov^ 
emment kept up that policy of not merely non-co-operating with the people 
but a policy of repression of the people. In 1922, Mahatma Gandhi, the 
most respected Indian of his time, was put into jail. Now, Sir, did not 
these circumstances combine to create a feeling, were they not calculated 
to strengthen the feeling, of regretful non-co-operation with the Government 
on the part of Indians? We then come to 1923. The Government found 
that the men who joined the first Assembly in the teeth of the opposition 
of their own countrymen did co-operate with the Government to the best 
extent they could. Their co-operation elicited more than once from the 
then Home Member, Sir William Vincent, an expression of appreciation 
of their attitude. The Government were inclined at that time to recom- 
mend to the Government in England that the question of an earlier ex- 
tension of the Befonns should be considered. But that attitude disappeared 
shortly afterw^ards. A new Assembly came in in 1924. Who came in ? 
Many men who had kept back on the first occasion, men who thought that 
the system of dyarcliy which had been introduced was very unsatisfactory, 
men who were in principle entirely opposed to the system, still came in, 
and came in with the desire to mend the system or to end it, with the 
desire either to have it improved or to have the system as it existed 
destroyed. Was it a crime to do so? Is not that language known to 
politicians all over the world, that when you want to improve a system, you 
do talk of either mending it or ending it, of destroying fhe 

old system so that a new system might be substituted for it? 

That was the object with which these gentlemen came in. 
And who were they? Many of them men who had suffered imprison- 
ment most unjustly for various periods of time, men who were among the 
most educated, several of them among the most esteemed of Indians. Such 
were the men who joined the Councils, the Legislatures all over the 
countr}^ And what was the first act, the first important act which they 
resoiied to? I do not wish to take up the time of the House by going 

through all the details. There was a demand put forward in February 

1924. That demand was not the demand of only one Party. It was not 
the demand of the Swaraj Party ; it was not the demand of the Independent 
Party. It was a joint demand of all Nationalists in this Assembly, in fact 
practically of all Indians who were free to record their vote in favour of 
any proposition which helped the people. Now, that demand, I submit, 
indicated very clearly a desire for co-operation with Government, and the 
speech delivered by my Honourable friend Pandit Motilal Nehru in putting 
forward that demand could not have been delivered in a better spirit of 
co-operation than it was. You remember, the House will remember, Sir, 
and Paridit Motilal Nehru reminded the House of it the other day, that he 
had said to Gbvemment **Tf you accept our proposal, I am your man'; 
I offer co-operation if you will accept it*’. And the co-operation that he 
offered was not offered on impossible terms. What was it that the demand 
asked for? It did not ask that the reforms we desired should be introduced 
all at once. It did not say that full responsible Government should be 
established there and then in this country. All that it urged was that the 
XJovemiiient shPuld take steps to call a Conference at which the question 
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shduld be fuDy examined, at which all sides of the question should be^ 
Examined, and representatives of all important parties in the country could 
heard as to what they thought was best in the interests of the country 
as a whole. That was all that that demand asked for. The response of 
the Government to that demand, Sir, is very well known. It was not 
adequate. A Committee was appointed; a Committee did examine the 
question in a very limited form. There was a Majority Beport and a 
Minority Beport. It was open to the majority to differ and it was open to 
the minority to differ each form the other; they did differ. When the Gov- 
ernment brought forward a proposal that effect should be given to the report 
of the majority, with w’-hich the people’s representatives in this House did 
not agree, what did we do? We put forward another proposal, a carefully 
considered proposal, which embodied the principles which we desired 
should be considered, examined and embodied in the next Beform Act ; the 
Besolution of the 8th of September, 1924, incorporated those principles. 
Those principles were put in in a Besolution, because that was all that we 
could do on the occasion, and as my Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah reminded 
the House yesterday it was done in distinct response to the utterance of 
Lord Birkenhead, who had invited us to show if we could help in consti- 
tution-making, Constitution-making, Sir, we did not undertake, because 
we had not the power to amend the Government of India Act, but we had 
it in our power to indicate the principles which we desired should be 
embodied in the new Act ; and that, I submit, was a real contribution in co- 
operation, honest, earnest, honourable co-operation; it was as much of 
reasonable co-operation as the Government could reasonably expect. 


The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Not a comma to be altered. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I think, Sir, the Honourable Sir 
Charles Innes is far too old an officer and man of experience seriously to 
mean that that stood in the way of the Government accepting the pro- 
posal. I think, Sir, my Honourable friend knows — ^B*e Himself sometimes 
makes very witty remarks, — ^he knows that every word that is uttered 
in a debate is not to be treated with equal seriousness. At any rate, with- 
out any disrespect to Kim, I do not treat all that he says with equal 
seriousness. I would be doing hiii an injustice if I thought he really felt 
that that was the bone, that the comma was the bone, which stuck in 
Kis throat, and that but for it he would have accepted the proposal contained 
in the Besolution of this Assembly. I should be very happy if the case 
was really otherwise, for then, even without consulting my friends of the 
Bwaraj Party, I would venture to agree, and we would persuade our 
friends and the country generally to agree, to remove that comma and 
any dtlier similar commas. Now, T ask, Sir, the Government Members 
to consider what is the real position. Have they done all that they 
could on their side to make it possible for us to offer greater co-operation? 
Can they suggest onvthmg more that we could have done in the way of 
, real co-operation? When it was urged by Mr. Jinnah or some other friend 
that Government measures had received support from this side, and that 
the HonouraEle the Home Member could not mention any Government 
measure which had been opposed by this House, any measure of import- 
ance which the Goverintnent wanted to pass, the HononraHe lEe Pinance 
Meniber had ejaculated *‘What about the Finance Bill?” The Finance 
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Bill of 1924 was of course rejected by this House, and if it was a sin to 
reject it I was the greatest sinner, because the idea originated with me. 
But I beg to tell the House that I do not feel repentant up to this moment. 
I feel that it is perfectly legitimate for this House, as it would be for the 
Members of the English' House of Commons, to express our disapproval of 
the financial and executive administrations of the Government in the 
strongest manner we can within the constitution by opposing a Finance 
Bill. It was a step quite within the constitution. We gave our reasons for 
rejecting the Finance Bill. I will not detain the House by dwelling again 
on those reasons; but I will say this, that if the taxation which had been 
put up so high during and after the war should still be maintained, if 
taxation should continue to be maintained at a higher level than we honestly 
believe it should be, if the Government should not reduce expenditure to 
the extent we think they should, if the Government should not minister to 
the needs of the people, industrial and other, to the extent they should, if 
the Government would not respond to the^ call of the people for greater 
Indianisation of tlie services, if the Government would not open all the 
departments of the Army to Indians, if the Government would not take the 
necessary steps to prepare Indians, to train Indians, to take their proper 
share in the defence of their country, in the sendee of their country and 
their King, the representatives of the people would be justified in opposing 
the Finance Bill as we opposed it; and if it becomes necessary to do so, 
1 think every one of us would be prepared to oppose the Finance Bill again 
under those conditions; and unfortunately those conditions have not been 
very much altered, though. I recognise, that in some matters the Govern- 
ment have somewhat moved forward. I subnjit, Sir, that the rejection of 
the Finance Bill was meant to draw the attention of the Government here 
and even more, of the Government in England to the extraordinary situa- 
tion in which we Indians found ourselves. Is there a country in the world 
where the people labour under such high taxation, where the taxation is 
so disproportionately high to the average national income? Is there a 
country in the world where the representatives of the people, elected by the 
people, are denied a voice in determining how the great bulk of the taxes, 
which are raised by their voices, shall be administered? I submit there 
is not ; and that being so, we were justified, it was a duty we owed to our 
country, that we should record our protest against the action and attitude 
of the Government in the very effective manner in which we did. Sir, 
I submit that even that action of ours was one of co-operation, honourable 
co-operation, not slavish co-operation, to help the Government by the pres- 
sure of our honest opinion to do their duty rightly by the people, because 
I submit when we decided to join the Assembly, every Member who 
decided to join the Assembly or any other Legislature, decided to co-operate 
with the Government; when a Member took the oath of allegiance to the 
King-Emperor, he decided to co-operate with the Government, he decided 
to co-operate as an honourable man, as a free man. And we have all done 
so. 


Mr. President: Order, order. This House now stands adjourned to ten 
minutes past two. 


The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Ten Minutes Past Two of 
the Clock. 
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The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Ten Minutes Past Two of 
the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Sir, I have submitted that this 
Assembly has offered as much reasonable co-operation as it could to the 
Goveniment, and I submit that the plea that the Government will not 
take any further step towards constitutional reforms because the amount 
of co-operation offered has not been reasonable is utterly unjustifiable. I 
submit, Sir, if my friends on the other side were to put themselves in our 
position, how would they like it? I should like them to contemplate what 
their feelings would be if they were in our position and we were in their 
position. I think it was Lord Morley who once said that an administrator 
should try to get into the skin of the people with whom he has to deal. 
Will the Honourable Members on the Government Benches consider what 
in a similar situation their feelings would have been if they had acted as we 
have acted and if they had been met with the replies that we have met 
with. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: They would have broken our heads. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Yes, they would have broken our heads. 
Perhaps they would have done so. I ask what their feelings would have 
been if they were in our position, if they were as resourceless as we are, 
and if the might and power of the Government was all entirely in the 
possession of those who had the upper hand over them? I should like them 
to look at the question from that point of view. It will not help the Gov- 
erhment, it will not help the cause of good government, if our friends will 
continue in the attitude which they have adopted. The Honourable Sir 
Charles Tnnes had said that the co-operation which hjui been 
coffered was more than counterbalanced by the dangerous non- 
co-operation movement which was started afterwards. I have already 
explained how that came in, and I submit that two parties were respon- 
sible for that movement having come into existence, of which the Goveni- 
ment was one. And, if the effects of that movement are to be obliterated, 
if the feelings which that movement generated have to be removed, the 
Government have to play a very important part in bringing this about. 
If the Government will not play that part, if they will not do their duty, 
and go on blaming those who were opposed to them by repeating again 
and again that they have not offered that amount of co-operation which 
the Government desired, I submit that they will not improve their posi- 
tion before the Indian world or before the civilised world. The Honour- 
able Sir Charles Innes also thought that there was a change in the atti- 
tude of the Assembly indicated by the speeches of the Honourable Mr. 
Jinnah and the Honourable Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal. I submit he is mis- 
taken. The demand that was put forward as the united demand of 
Swarajists and Independents or of the Nationalist Party stands where it 
did The suggestion that the Government might appoint a Eoyal Com- 
mission is merely one of the solutions which is possible. But the point 
of complaint was that the Government have not shown any readiness to 
meet the wishes of the Assembly even by appointing such a Commission as 
is contemplated under section 84 A of the Statute. If the Government think 
that this is the best form in which the inquiry should take place, then they 
have to bear in mind what Mr. Jinnah very carefully added that the coni- 
posi^on of the Commission should be sucK as would oommandi the con- 
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fidence of the Indian public. That is not an extravagant demand. The 
whole question therefore is : Do the Government desire that the present 
state of feelings which exist between educated Indians and the Govern- 
ment should change or do they want that it should continue? Here you 
have the educated Indians throughout the country united on one demand. 
You find that everywhere the same demand is made whether it is the 
Swarajist camp, or the Independent camp or the Liberal camp or any 
other camp. Every politicjd party has put fon\^ard the demand for the 
earliest establishment of responsible government in. this countr\^ Will 
the Government ignore it? How long will they? And what will be the 
result? Do the Government think that the position which they have 
taken up at present is the best in the interest of a long-lasting unity 
between Indians and Englishmen? I do not think that anybody suggests 
that the connection between England and India is going to cease at an 
early date. At least we, on this side, do not contemplate an early 
cessation of this connection. And, if this connection is to continue, is it 
desirable that the existing bitterness of feelings should be allowed to 
continue? If not, how long will substantial reform be delayed? It is 
obviouslv extremely desirable that the feelings between the Government 
and the people should be very much improved. And what are the means 
which should be adopted for it? Will the Government improve the feelings 
between the Government and the people by continuing to ignore or to 
treat lightly the united demand of educated Indians throughout the country. 
Some may adopt one course, others may adopt another, but they are 
united in their demand. And let me here say a word as to the course 
adopted (wen by my Swarajist friends. I submit, Sir, that even those who 
disagree with them, even those who, like me, think that they have not 
•adopted the right course, must admit that the fact that 40 or more Members 
of this Assembly should have decided to walk out of this Assembly and 
that a number of highly educated men who wish well of their country and 
wish to serve it according to their lights have by concerted action retired 
from the Legislatures throughout the country, is a fact of serious import. 
It certainly shows that the present system of Government calls for ah 
t>arl;v reconsideration. We are all anxious that the Goveramenfc 
should adopt a reasonable attitude towards us, and we on our part are 
•anxious that our attitude should be similarly reasonable. Differences must 
exist between men and men, and we are anxious that all our differences 
should be considered at a round table conference, at which we may be able 
to see the Government point of view and the Government may be able 
to see cur point of view better than they do at present. If the Govern- 
ment continue to meet us only with a “No” to our united demand, and 
to function as they do at present with the powers they possess, what is 
the duty cast upon this House, what is the duty cast upon Members who 
come here to represent the people in this House? We clearly must place 
on record our protests against the existing system. That system is repre- 
sented by the Executive Council of the Government of India. This motion 
is therefore brought forward to record our constitutional protest against 
the system. We feel that it is not the right system, we feel that it ought 
to be changed, that there should be an element of responsibility introduced 
in the Government of India; that the members who wield all the nov-er of 
Government should be responsible to the elected representatives of the 
people in this House. ’ We do think — we may be wise or unwise, right or 
wrong—but let me assure my Honourable friends, we honestly think that 
we can improve the administration very much if the Government Members 
will hec<:)me responsible to the elected representatives of the people. Is 
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that such a revolutionary change that the Government must oppose it? 
Will anv Honourable Member on the Government Benches say that in any 
important matter that has come up for discussion they have found Indian.' 
Members to be unreliable? Will they not admit that we have debated all 
the questions which have come before us on their merits, that we have tried 
to put our own views and have tried to understand the views of the Gov- 
ernment? If that has been the normal state of feeling which has existed 
in this House, who can say that if the Government Members will become 
responsible to the elected representatives of this House the administration 
of India will not be carried on much better than it is at present? That 
th^re is much room for complaint is beyond question. In every matter where 
we wanted improvement, Government have moved very slovrly. In the matter 
of the Indianisation of the services what has been done is not sufficient. 
We do not merely want that our young men should be put in responsible 
positions. We also want institutions created to give them the necessary 
training to fill those high positions. We want suitable and sufficient 
opporlmnity given to Indians to train themselves for the defence of the 
country. When we find a sober and esteemed man like my friend Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer, who has all along co-operated with the Government, 
complain of the most inadequate admission of Indians into the Army, I 
think Members of Government ought to feel that there is something very 
Ike attitude they have adopted. In this question as in others, 
for instance, on that relating to the encouragement of indigenous industries, 
we have much reason for complaint. The Government recognised before 
the War, and more so during the War, that the industries of this country 
ought to be developed. The dangers of India being isolated during the 
time of war were realised by the Government. A Commission was 
appointed which recommended many useful measures. How few of those 
recoinmendations have been carried out? How many recommendations 
remain still unattended to? The country is not growing in wealth, unem- 
ployment is growing to a distressing extent. After twenty or more years of 
edueatki*: in Government and other schools, colleges and Universities a 
large number of our young men are not able to find employment. Trade 
is not flourishing. Indiistries are not growing and flourishing. I am sure 
that my Honourable friends opposite, who are where they are because of 
the Education they received, will admit that if such a serious state of 
things M'as found in England there would be a terrible cry raised through- 
out the country and in Parliament, and Parliament would have to legislate 
or adopt other measures necessary to improve the situation. Occasionally 
the Government have taken some steps in some directions, but I submit 
that what has been done is very little. A vast deal more requires to be 
done. And I express the considered opinion of most educated Indians 
when I say that the pace of progress would be tremendously acce- 
lerated if members of the Government would become respon- 
sible to this House. ,It is our conviction that this absence of 
responsibility is a serious drag upon good administration. Not 
only are our recommendations disregarded in matters where vital 
changes are necessary, but even in ordinary affairs the recommendations 
of this House have not been given effect to. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer has 
already referred to the complaint regarding the expansion of the University 
Training Corps. The Government took a wise step when they introduced 
fte University Trainii^ig Corps. University students have been longing 
to get permission to be admitted in large numbers to the Corps. But when* 
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you find that out of 2,000 students only 74 or 150 are " admitted to a 
training corps and the rest of them have to wait and wait for years because 
the Government have not sanctioned an increase, I ask the Government 
to consider what will be the feelings of those students. They want to 
train themselves; they want to be trained to serve their country and their 
King, and is it right of the Government to make such delay in responding 
to that appeal? I might also refer to the administration of justice. What 
has been the action of the Government in tw^o provinces which is partly 
responsible, I submit, for the attitude shown by ray friends of the Swaraj 
Party and by some of us who have spoken on this present motion? In 
Bengal you have had so many educated men deprived of their liberty. 
Again and again it has been urged that the Government should bring them 
to trial. We do not want that those who may be really criminals should 
be allowed to go scot-free. We want that those against whom any guilt 
is established should pay the penalty of that guilt, but we do feel that 
it is a wrong that so many men should be deprived of their liberty and 
for such a long time without being brought before a court of justice. Let 
me also refer to a case relating to the Punjab. Two years ago, when the 
Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey was the Home Member, a Eesolution 
was put before this House recommending the release of Sardar Kharak 
Singh, e.x-President of the Shiromani Gurdwara Probandhak Committee, 
one of the finest men I have known in my life, a man most esteemed 
throughout the Sikh world. Sardar Kharak Singh has been going without 
any eiothing except his hachch for over tw^o years now I think, because 
a foolish rule was introduced in the Jail. He was a political prisoner and 
he and his fellow prisoners were allow^ed to wear their own clothes. He 
therefore, wore his Akali turban. One day an order was passed by the 
jail authorities that he should put aside his turban, and that those who 
w^ore Gandhi caps should also put aside their Gandhi caps. He resented 
the order and as a protest he put aside all clothing, except a bare 
hachch on his loins. The order was subsequently changed, and he was 
told that he might put on his turban, but the order prohibiting the use 
of the Gandhi cap still remained. He protested and said he could not 
put on his turban while his fellowmen, who were also political prisoners, 
were deprived of the freedom to put on their GanHhi caps. Hie matter 
was brought to the notice of the Government by a Eesolution by Sardar 
Kartar Singh. Speaking in support of that Eesolution, I laid the whole 
of the evidence of the case in which Sardar Kharak Singh had been con- 
victed before this House. The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey said that 
he would ask the Punjab Government about the matter, but two years 
have passed and Sardar Kharak Singh, I am distressed to think, has still 
gone through all the cold of the winters of the Punjab without any clothing 
on his body. Last year also the attention of Government was drawn to 
this fact, and I should like to know from the Honourable the Home 
Member whether he has called upon the Punjab Government to explain 
why they have not taken any action in this matter. This is an isolated 
incident, but it is an incident of great importance, Sir, because it shows 
the attitude of mind which some of my Honourable friends in the Govern- 
ment adopt towards Indians and tow'ards their grievances. For all these 
reasons I submit, that so long as the present system of Government 
will continue, such wrongs and grievances will largely continue. We 
therefore think that it is high time that the refonns we urge shouM be 
introduced and that they have long been overdue, namely, that the Members 
y>f the Government who are appointed to serve the people ought to be 
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responsible to the elected representatives of the people. So long as this 
reform is not carried out, our duty is clear. We must record our protest, 
v/ith regret, but with a clear idea of the duty we owe tJd our people, against 
. lie present constitution of the Executive Council. 

Mr, E. Burden (Army Secretary) : Sir, ever since I became a Member 
^of this Assembly, about four years ago, my Honourable and very greatly 
respected friend Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer has been our most assiduous and 
most formidable critic of military expenditure and military administration, 
and I wish to acknowledge the very great pains which he has taken to 
study the military problems and the military organisation and military 
system of this country, and of other countries also, in order to make 
his criticism of the Government of India in this respect informed, reason- 
able and consequently effective. I confess with pleasure that it is largely 
due to his criticisms and also to his suggestions that we have elaborated 
the forrr» in which the military estimates for next year have been pre- 
sented, and that in the course of the last few years we have discovered 
a number of new means of affording to Honourable Members of this 
House and to the general public a much larger quantity of information 
regarding military affairs than was formerly at their disposal. In fact 
I regard what has been done in this direction as one of the ‘‘ reforms 
of that particular category to which my Honourable friend Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer attaches so much importance. My fionourable friend, I feel sure, 
takes it, to some extent at any rate, as an indication of the liberal attitude 
which the Government of India desire to adopt towards Members of the 
Legislature in presenting and discussing important military questions, 
i^ut when I heard the speech which my Honourable friend made yesterday 
I felt very strongly, and I still feel, that in this instance his criticism is 
less generous than I should have expected from liim, and that he has 
not done the Government of India all the justice wdiich they deserve. I 
propose now to address myself to the task of demonstrating, by an array of 
facts which I hope will not be unduly tedious, that the charge which my 
Honourable friend has brought against the Army Department is not entirely 
justified. 

I will begin, Sir, first of all by referring to that well-known theme, 
tlie institution of the Eoyal Indian Military College at Debra Dun. The 
House has often heard from me and from successive Coinmanders-in- 
Chief a great deal about this school, and there are many Honourable 
Memliers who know a great deal about it at first hand; they have visited 
it and seen it in Mwking. But it is necessary for me to bring forward 
again on this occasion the subject of the College because its institution 
and its successful development were and still are essential to the inaugura- 
tion of the Indianisation of the Army, to use a phrase which I think 
combines in itself all the reforms which my Honourable friend, :Sjr 
Sivaswamy Aiyer, had in mind. Moreover, the Dehra Dun Coljege not 
only represents the most important measure of reform, among reforms 
of this category, which the Government of India have undertaken in 
•recent years, but it is also the best evidence of the difficulties which the 
Government of India have had to overcome in setting about the reforms 
in question. For it was found at a very early stage that the system of 
’‘ediKfation generally prevailing in India was not adapted to the production 
of young men likely to make successful officers in the Army, and the 
^Government of India themselves by official agency had to create a College 
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which, though for very good reasons of sentiment it is called a military 
college, i£i really nothing more than an English public school in which, 
the s\stem of education has been given a certain bias towards training 
for the Army. The college is still unique of its kind in India and private 
enterprise has so far not seconded the efforts of Government. Yet there 
is no doubt at all that the school has been markedly successful. It was 
of course started only four years ago and it has not yet had time to 
produce the first batch of boys who have gone through the complete 
curriculum. The value of the results which the College has already 
achieved, however, has been generously acknowledged — will say that— 
has been generously acknowledged by many shades of public opinion in 
India and I should like to read to the House certain observations made 
by the Commandant of the College in his last annual report: 

Before closing this Report I particularly desire to place on record my opinion 
that the foundations of a sound ‘ tradition * are undoubtedly being laid at this college. 
From the very first all members of the staff have fully appreciated the importance 
of building up such a ‘ tradition ’ ; but they have at the same time realised that this 
cannot be done in a day. With this object in view it has alvrays been impressed upon 
the cadets that, however great the efforts of the staff, the founding and maintenance 
of ‘ tradition ’ must rest largely with the cadets themselves. It is a pleasure to be 
able to state that the Cadet Captain and section commanders have by their conduct and 
actions given clear indications that they realise this, and I would add that I have 
nothing l)ut praise for the manner and spirit in winch they have carried out their 
duties and have shouldered their responsibilities in circumstances which at times have 
been far from easy. It is perhaps too early yet to say that this spirit extends 
throughout tlie whole body of the cadets ; but one must not be impatient in a matter 
which only the course of years can bring to full fruition. I have, however, no 
hesitation in saying that the start made is good and justifies the hope that the day 
will eventually come when the general tone and conduct of the college •wdll be regulated 
by the sanctions of an unwritten code enforced by the common consent of the cadets 
themselves.” 

There are, I thinlv, some who would &ay that it is hardly fair to criticise 
the Behra Bun College until it luid been in existence for, say, twelve years 
at the very least and had thus been able to produce two generations of 
boys who had gone through a complete course. I think myself that would 
be a reasonable opinion ; and looking at the matter in this light it seems 
to me that it is a remarkable tribute to the success of the efforts of 
Government that the Commandant should have been able to speak of the 
College in such an early stage of its development in the words which 
I have just quoted. I feel myself that if Government had done nothing 
more in the last five years beyond establishing that College, they would 
have been entitled to claim that they had taken the most important step 
towards the accomplishment of the end which rny Honourable friend 
wishes to reach so quickly. 

Now, Sir, we have had to attack the question of education in and for 
the Army at many other points. A good deal has recently been written 
on this subject and been made available to the public and T do not 
propose to detain the House long on this particular point. I think it 
will suffice if I explain that we have mfide special and very carefully 
designed arrangements to provide the Indian soldier in the Indian Army 
with a sbxmd practical education. We have done this because it has been 
our experience that education of this kind not only makes a man a better 
citizen but it makes him a better soldier. We have also made arrange- 
ments to provide for the special education of the children of Indian soldiers 
and officers, because it will obviously be to the national advantage and 
also to the advantage of the Army that these children should acquire 
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a sound educational background before, as we hope they will do, they 
join the service in which their fathers have served Ctovernment. We have 
of course not confined oin energies in the case of the Indian soldier and 
officer to imparting general education. In the Indian Army, as it has 
been re-organised since the War, Indian personnel have a far wider range 
of employment than they had before the War. They are employed not 
only in the primary combatant arms but also in many of the technical 
arms, for example, as gunners in certain branches of the Eoyal Artillery ; 
and consequently, it has been necessary to give the Indian soldier, non- 
commissioned officer and the Viceroy's commissioned officer intensive 
training at military schools in technical military subjects. At 
those schools Indian personnel are trained not only to perform technical 
duties but also to instruct others in the perfomcaance of such duties. 

Now, Sir, I pass on to one or two questions relating to the Indianiza- 
tion of the ancillary departments of the Army, a subject to which I know 
rny Honourable friend Sir Sivaswamy Aijer has devoted a considerable 
amount of attention. In the first place, I should like to remind the 
House of what has been done in regard to the Cantonments Department. 
Some time ago the Government of India decided to reserve some 20 
appointments in the jCantonments Department — approximately 50 per 
cent, of the appointments of executive officers — ^for Viceroy's commissioned 
officers-. The remaining appointments in the Cantonments Department 
are open to British and Indian officers holding the King's Commission 
and I hope that it will not be very long before I get my first King's 
commissioned Indian officer to join the Cantonments Department. I 
next wish to remind the House of the fact that it has been decided to 
admit Indian gentlemen to the Army in India Eeserve of Officers. That 
is another new departure. At the present moment we are not actually 
receiving any candidates for the Army in India Eeserve of Officers for 
the reason that the terms and conditions cif service laid down immediately 
after the War have not proved sufficiently attractive. But we have drafted 
a new set of terms and conditions which I hope will have the desired 
result and will draw British and Indian gentlemen to the Eeserve. 

Now, Sir, I should like for a moment to refer to our Ordnance 
Factories in which very valuable national and educational work is being 
carried on. The Civil Mechanical Engineering appointments Tn the 
Ordnance Factories are of course open to Indians but we have had 
practically no applications from Indians for these appointments. One 
reason undoubtedly is ... . 

Diwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Eao (East Godavari and West Goda- 
vari cum Kistna : Non-Muhammadan Eural) : May I ask the Honourable 
Member what steps have been taken to advertise these appointments? 

Mr. B. Burdon; I was just about to deal with that. The appointments 
ara of course advertised in the usual manner but there are practical diffi- 
culties, which have to be recognised. There are a number of Indian 
boys who go to England and acquire the academic diploma which is one 
of the necessary qualifications for these appointments but a|tcrward8 they 
find it impossible to obtain the necessary workshop experienh© in industrial 
firms either in India or in England. That is a very real difficulty, and 
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in order to meet it, the Government of India recently sanctioned a small 
experiment with great possibilities in it. They created an appointment 
of Probationary Assistant Works Manager at one of the Indian Ordnance 
Factories. An Indian gentleman has recently been appointed to this post 
and I personally hope that the experiment will be successful and will 
lead to much wider developments. Now, Sir, another matter to which 
I desire to draw the attention of the House is this. We have worked out 
proposals for the employment of Indians as King's commissioned ofl&cers 
in the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. But here, again, we have been 
up against the difficulty we are up against in so many cases, namely, 
there ‘ is no institution in India, private or otherwise, which teaches up 
to the standjird of veterinary science required. We have framed proposals 
for overcoming that difficulty and I hope they will be successful. Now, 
Sir, I come to the question of the Territorial Force. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madfin) : What about the wireless or the Air Forces? 

Mr. E. Burdon: I do not tliink I shall be allowed to talk on all these 
matters. I shall take a sufficiently long time to deal with other subjects. 
I come, Sir, to the subject of the Territorial Force Committee's Eeport 
which formed one of the principal counts in Sir Sivaswarny Aiyer's indict- 
ment. Here are the facts. The Government created the Territorial Force 
as the nucleus of a citizen army in 1920. Four years later, much 
sooner than would have been considered proper .... 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I shall have to ask your protection. Sir. What 
bearing has all this on the motion I have moved? The Honourable 
Member is going into details which are quite irrelevant. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir Sivaswarny 
Aiyer went into them. 

Mr. President; I do not think the Honourable Member is very anxious 
to go into detailvS if the House does not w^ant them. He is attempting to 
answer the criticisms made by Sir Sivaswarny Aiyer. 

Mr, E. Burdon: The Government of India were accused of stagnation 
and I endeavour to show that stagnation is not a correct description of 
what the Government of India have done. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: You might give us the full history. 

Mr. E. Burdon: Weiroreated the Territorial Force as the nucleus of 
a citizen army in 1920. Four years later, much sooner than would have 
been considered proper by many people, we agreed to appoint a Com- 
mittee to go into the whole question of reforming the Territorial and other 
non-reguhu* forces. This Committee had a non-official majority and a 
majority of Indians on it. The Beport of the Committee was presented 
a little tpore than a year ago. Immediately after it was presented Lord 
Eawlinson, the Commander-in-Chief in India, under whose auspices the 
Committee had been appointed, died, and his immediate successor held 
the appointment of Commander-in-Chief temporarily only. These are 
factors which have undoubtedly contributed to such delay as has occurred 
in dealing with the Beport. Then it was necessary to consult Local Gov- 
‘^emments. The Local Governments, I may say, took a very great interest 
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m the Beport and went into the recommendations of the Committee witb 
very great care. They have furnished us with very valuable criticisms, 
tod material. There was, it is true, one Local Government which said 
that as it had no Ministers it could not furnish us with representative 
Indian opinion on the subject. Since then that Local Government has 
appointed a committee to deal with the recommendations of the original 
Committee. These have been our ’difficulties, but actually the considera- 
tion of the Beport of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee has 
almost been completed and the Government of India hope very shortly 
* indeed to send forward recommendations to the Secretary of State • . . 

Diwaa Bahadur T. Rangachariar: How long will he take? 

Mr. E. Burdon: I am unable to say how long the Secretary of State 
will take but I hope it will not be very long. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: 1929. 

Mr. E. Burdon: Honourable Members will remember that His Excel- 
lency the Commander-in- Chief, speaking in this House the other day, en- 
visaged very clearly the possibility of some expenditure being incurred in 
the next financial year on fulfilling some, at any rate, of the important 
recommendations of that Committee, 

Now, Sir, I come to the Skeen Committee but I will mention that very 
briefly. (Mr. M. A. Jinnah: ‘^Nobody referred to that/*) I cannot with 
propriety say Very much about it for the moment except that the eviden:*e 
which has so far been published in the papers seems to show clearly that 
the inquiry was necessary, that the problems w'hich have to be investigat- 
ed are not altogether easy of solution and that probably the inquiry could 
not have been undertaken with advantage at an earlier date. Here again, 
in the case of this Committee, representation of Indian opinion is on the 
widest possible basis, and certain members of the Committee are being 
given an unexampled opportunity of studying the lUethods of military 
training in other countries. 

Now, Sir, the last item of my tedious list is the Boyal Indian Navy 
and here I must acknowledge that my Honourable friend Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer expressed himself without qualification as being gi-atified with what 
the Government of India have done in regard to this matter. In other 
quarters I have seen some expressions of disparagement but it seemed to 
me that the expressions were halting and that our critics in this particular 
instance realise that there must be something very substantial behind a 
scheme in which His Majesty *s Government have agreed to give to the 
new force from the start the title of Boyal and the privilege of flying the 
White Ensign. The critics of Government talk of percentages when it 
suits them and of numbers, not in the form of percentages when by doing 
so they can lend their argument a better colour. I propose to do the same 
myself. In the case of the Boyal Indian Navy, the percentage of Indians 
to be recruited as executive officers from the start is 33 J per cent. I ad- 
mit that this only means one Indian a year as an executive officer to 
start with but that is because the force for practical and prudent reasons 
has been established as a small force to begin with. It will be for the 
people of India to say whether they wish the force to be increased after 
having seen what its value is and what the possibilities are of obtaining 
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I&dito liayal officers of the standard required- My Honourable friend 

0iy«^iwaffiy hope that there ^1 not be delay 

In ftkther and brin^g it into practical operation, 

^ell, Sir, I am father optimiyic cm that point myself. We haye gnt the 
slaps, we have got the men and we have got the money too. One of our 
main stumbling blocks may be legislation but of course it is inconceivable 
that undesirable delay should take place in the process of legislation. 

Now, Sir, in the record which 1 have given to Honourable Members 
of this House, do they find justification for my Honourable friend's com- 
plaint? {Some Honourable Members: “yes".) Sir, I would ask the 
House particularly to look to the circumstances in which the programme 
of rciorms up to date has been carried out. The period of time to which 
my Honourable friend's observations relate commences with the end of 
the Great War when the Army and the Army administration were exhaust- 
ed by the efforts of the War and when it was imperative that the Army 
itself should be reconstructed and reorganised from top to bottom in the 
technical military sphere quite apart from any changes that might be neces- 
sary in the political sphere to which my Honourable friend has mainly 
addressed himself. There were other preoccupations also. There was the 
Third Afghan War, There were continued disturbances on the Frontier. There 
was the necessity of settling the Waziristan problem in which I think the 
House wdll acknowledge that the Government of India have achieved a 
yery conspicuous success. Will any reasonable man say that the record 
of army reforms in the political sphere which the Government of India 
have carried out is inadequate having regard to the difficulties under which 
the task had to be essayed? I can hardly believe that the general sense 
of the House will be against Government on this point. And I must further 
point out that Government have had to work alone in this matter. As 
I have said in an earlier passage in my speech, private enterprise has not 
arisen to reinforce the efforts of Government to improve the Indian system 
of education though measures of the character which Government have 
set on foot are acknowledged, and widely acknowledged, to be necessary 
not only for army purposes but for other important' national purposes also. 
Private enterprise has done nothing — ^let me take another example — to en- 
courage civil aviation amongst the people of this country. Had there been 
any such attempt the arguments in lavour of admitting^ Indians to the 
Eoyal Air Force, another of my Hcmourable friend's bones of contention, 
would have been immensely strengthened. Now, Sir, I hope the House 
will agree that I Have gone a long way to answer my Honourable friend's 
indictment. I cannot admit that stagnation is a correct description of the 
history of the administration in the iimy Department during past few 
years. Had Government attempted to go faster they might not have 
achieved so much; they might even have found it necessary to retrace 
their steps. In the ordinary affairs of life "safety first" is an admirable 
maxim. It is a very sound maxim to follow in questions affecting the 
defence of India. (Applause.) 

Dikiap U. Baxaathaxifbft ^ the debate on this question 

of eonBiat\:®Oinal reform has spread Over a very wide field and every iina^ 
ginable argument that has been used during the last three years has 
been brought into requisition. Sir, we have had our usual surprises, 

..argument. . .1- 

. :WOul4 - •coufine-:, myseM 

Sir idexander Muddiman began his speecit 
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bjr^'fnaitirtg some i*efereuoe to the s^at^ment of Mousitor Briand that a 
{^ticiari*s job is an atrocious ope. I think, Sir, that the HonoPraSle 
Member has come to realise the truth of that statement more than aPy- 
> hody else. He has become a very astute politician in this House, and 
the answer which he has given to this debate fully justifies the view that 
he is in the front rank of the politicians in this country, {AfP Hononrablt* 
Member: ^ **No, of the world.'*) {An Honourable Member: “Atroci- 
ous.*’) Sir, I do not wish to add the adjective which my Honourable 
friend wishes me to add to qualify my statement. The Honourable Mem- 
ber made a most interesting speech for half an hour and w'ent over the 
whole ground but committed himself to absolutely nothing. He did not 
give us an indication of the general conclusion which the Honourable 
Member and his Government have reached as a result of three years* 
endeavours in this House to get the Government to move on. He*^ says 
that he is waiting for the dawn. I should like to know whether he was 
referring to the break of the dawn in Great Britain or in India. He said 
nothing very cogent in regard lo want of co-operation on which he laid so 
much stress in the previous debates. I think his argument in regard to 
the subject of co-operation, though he repeated the formula of Lord 
Birkenhead, was not reinforced with the same enthusiasm and insistence 
M^hich was characteristic of him on previous occasions. I think he has 
distinctly weakened in this respect. He has realised, very fully realised, 
that the argument of want of co-operation is unsound and is not justified 
by the circumstances w^hich have arisen during the last two or three years. 

Sir, the most surprising portion of this debate is the contribution made 
by my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes. He taxed my friend Mr. 
Bipin Chandra Pal with a change of views and he quoted certain state- 
ments made by him last year as being in conflict with the general position 
that he has taken up to-day. In the course of his arguments, Sir, the 
Honourable Member has developed a new argument which w^as not urged 
by him in September last, when the whole question was under discussion. 
He stated to-day that there is a general want of co-operation in the w^ork- 
ing of the Eeforms. Sir, I think this is a new argument w^hich my Honour- 
able friend has introduced in the debate to-day. Not only did he not say 
a word last time on this question of want of co-operation but he ..went about 
in the opposite direction. I will quote what he said on that occasion. 
He has apparently forgotten all about it now. Sir, he said: 

But, Sir, we have to look at the difficulties in the way of this demand for full 
self-government. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer suggested that the difficulty was that we did 
not think there was capacity among Indians. I would like to say that we on the 
Treasury Benches do not claim, never have claimed, that there are not extremely able 
men among Indians. Indeed, &r, it would be a poor compliment to my Honourable 
Colleagues on my right and on my left. Nor, Sir, is it fear of anti-British action. 
Nor, Sir, is it a complaint of lack of responsibility on the part of this House, It is 
true that every now and then this House has passed Resolutions which I personally 
do hot approve of, but speaking for myself 

—and these are words which are very important— 

speaking for myself I can say at once that I have had the greatest help this 
House. With regard to ptactically every Bill I have had to put before them, I have 
had the greatest co-operation from them. It is not those reasons, hot those reasons 
in the very least . . . 

And then he went on to suggest his own jreasons for not jnalring an 
ad to which it is not necessary to refer. Sir, the |)oint that I wish 
I® bring to the notice of Sir CJKaries Innes the Hottse is ttat on the 
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last occasion the Honourable Member aclmowledged in the most hand- 
Bome : terms that this House gave him tte gifbaifest co-operation^ iii every 
Bill and every measure that was brought fowiard by him in this House. 
Sir, he made the same generous aclmowledgment during the last few days; 
and now the Honourable Member gets Up in his place ahd accuses us of 
a want of cb-operation. 

The Honourable Sir Charles lunos: Not you. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Rao: Sir, my Honourable friend says 
that he did not refer to us. Now let me refer to the doings of my friends 
who are not here. I will invite his attention to the review of political 
-events for 1924-25, which Dr. Bushbrook Williams compiled for the edi- 
fication both of my Honourable friend and of Parliament. Sir, it is true 
that my Honourable friends, the Swarajists, committed themselves far 
too heavily to a policy of obstruction, but I claim that as soon as they 
came into this House, they realized the possibilities of the situation and 
quickly changed their methods. This is amply acknowledged by Dr. 
Bushbrook \\Tlliam8 in his book India in 1924-25 In referring to 
the proceedings of the March Session of 1924-25 the author of this book 
says that : 

“ So far from indulging in the wholesale programme of obstruction and wreckage 
npori which they had at one time laid stress, they were taking a prominent part in the 
ordinary business of the House. For the rest, the Session served conclusively to 
demonstrate the general unanimity with which the section of Indian opinion represented 
in the House view'ed the question of constitutional advance.’* 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Eepresented in the House. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao: We are all representatives. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Not of Cawnpore. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao: My Honourable friend seems to 
think that the question as to whether there is co-operation should 

^ be decided only with reference to events that took place after 

the Congress resolution was passed in Cawnpore. As has been stated by 
Sir Alexander Miiddiman, you have to judge of this matter by a continuous 
course of conduct of the Swarajists in this House during the last three years.: 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: By what is stated by the Leader 
of the Swaraj Party. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao: I will answer my Honourable 
friend later if he will allow me to proceed in my own way. 

Now, coming to the September Session of 1924, w^hen very many im- 
portant questions were discussed, Honourable Members will notice that the 
same attitude of co-operation was maintained by all parties in this House. 
The historian says “that the events of September, 1924, proved that the 
death knell of the policy of obstruction in the Central Legislature has 
been sounded". Sir, I have now taken you up to September, 1924. I have 
already read the statement of Sir Charles Innes made in September, 1925. 
I have aiso refeired to the handsome acknowledfpient which Sir Charles 
Innes has made a few days ago, I maintain. Sir, that the Members 6f 
the SWaraj Party have served iu all advisory committees, in the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways, in the Standing Finance Committee, in 
the Public Accounts Committee. They have worked hard and have given 
every satisfaction. 

D 2 
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Jiimm Babadur T. Bangacluuriar: Led deputations. 

M* Bai ttJ Uduaiidrs^ My Honourable friend suggests 
tji^t the Leader of the Party even went to Viceregal Lodge to meet & 
Viceroy on the South African question. In the face ^ all these facts, in the 
face of the continuous conduct of my Swarajist friends who are not here' 
to-day, 1 maintain, Sir, that the fullest co-operalion was offered not only 
by themselves, but by every section in this House, and the charge which; 
my Honourable friends opposite are bringing forward, namely, want of 
co-operation, up to the time when they left this House is absolutely base- 
less and without any foundation. 

THie Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: They always protested very strongly 
when we congratulated them on co-operating. 

Siwan Bahadur M. Baxnachandra Rao: My Honourable friend always 
goes by the sjooken word for the purposes of his argument. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariax: Action is there. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Eao: I have given a brief review of 
their proceedings in the House and I maintain that it is an act of injustice 
to the Swarajists and also to this House, notwithstanding the heayjj 
commitments of the former to the contrary, to say that they offered no 
co-operation ; and it is very ungracious on the part of my Honourable 
friends now to contend after all that they have done that no co-operation 
was forthcoming from them. Sir, the Honourable Sir Charles Innes asked 
us not to have anything to do with any other political party in this House. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Unsound methods. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Bao: I may say, speaking for myself 
and several other Honourable Members on these Benches that we have differ- 
ed from the Swarajists as to the methods; but let me assure him that on the 
general lines on which political reform should proceed in this country, there 
is and there has always been consistent unanimity amongst all the poli- 
tical parties in this country including the Swarajists. If he thinks that we 
diiffer in our ideals of political and constitutional reform, he is entirely 
mistaken. We undoubtedly differ in regard to the methods. Therefore, 
Sir, let there be no misunderstanding on this matter. So far as the ideal 
of winning Swaraj as early as possible is concerned, there is no difference 
between the Swarajists, or Independents, or National Home Bulers, or 
Muslim Leaguers or any political party in the Country, I am glad to 
recognise that my Honourable friends, the European Members of this House, 
who have always identified themselves with the measures of Government 
whether good, bad or indifferent, are now awakened to a new sense of res- 
ponsibility in regard to the people of this country. I am glad to recognise 
that the great work of political education which my friend Colonel Crawford 
has undertaken in regard to his community is bearing fruit and the laet that 
he is going xomd and explaining the chief points of the Indian Constitution 
is changing the angle of vision even of the European Members of thb Hons©*} 
And I trust, Sir, that sooner or later they will also £^ee to and support 
our ideals for which we have been fighting for years. Sir, these^^ a^^^^ 
general obseryaticmB which occur to me in regard to the charg© of want Of; 
ccH3®oraticm. 



Sir, I filiould also like to refdr to one or tWd a^ects of tMs ques- 
tioa> On tbe qu‘estion of the unsouadaess of that 

been itet up, I thiak my Honourable friend Sir Alexander Muddimaii has 
altogether forgotten all the representations that had been made before the 
Jdnt Parliamentary Committee preceding the enactment of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. He must remember that on the subject of dyarchy 
there has been a sharp difierenoe of opinion between the various deputations 
that appeared before the Joint Parliamentary Committee. It was con- 
tended that the system of dyarchy would be unworkable in practice and 
that any measure of constitutional reform which did not introduce ah 
element of responsibility in the Central Government would be unsound and 
unacceptable and would be inconsistent with the purpose and objects with 
which the refonn scheme was undertaken. The abolition of the India 
Office wag also urged, as also that the revenues of India should vest In 
the Government of India on behalf of the people of India. AH these and 
other proposals which were continuously under discussion for a long time 
were placed before the Joint Parliamentary Committee. The Government 
of India had accepted the dyarchical system, and the creaticwi of an irres- 
ponsible Executive in the Central Legislature. The scheme had been very 
vigorously criticised before 1919 and notwithstanding our protests and warn- 
ings that scheme has been embodied in the Government of India Act. 
What has been the result? The result has been that, when my Honour- 
able friend Sir Alexander Muddiman undertook the inquiry, every one of 
these criticisms were again made before them and were further reinforced 
by practical experience and declared to be inherent in the existing consti- 
tution. Therefore, Sir, the position is this. You have set up, as pointed 
out by my friend Mr. Baptista, on whose excellent speech I wish to offer him 
my hearty congratulations and the congratulations of all my friends, a 
creeky machinery and you continue to say that we should continue to work 
that machinery against which every political party in this country made a 
protest in 1919 and you persist in saying that we must continue to work that 
scheme for the whole period fixed by the terms of the Government of 
India Act. The deputation with which I was connected represented to 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee that the new machinery that was 
about to be set up by the Government of India Act, was of such a hybrid 
nature that serious constitutional and administrative difficulties were likely 
to arise and that this period of 10 years should be cut down to 5 years. 
That was our suggestion at the time. We are now asking you to undertake 
an inquiry because our criticism has been fully justified and that this period 
of ten years was far too long and that the tempers of the people entrusted 
with the working of this machinein^ are being sorelv tried. Notwithstanding 
all these facts and warnings which -they have had, the Government of 
India are persisting in their course of not squarely looking at the problem. 

There is another point to w’hichT would like to refer. I contend that any 
inquiry under section 84A would empower the Boyal Commission to deal 
with all the questions which I mentioned to-day in the course of my speech. 
I contend that it would be open to the Eoyal Commission to go into the 
question whether there should be responsibility in ttie Central Government. 
It would be open to it under the terms of the section to inquire into ^th)^ 
constitutional changes that would be necessary in the whole constitutional 
m^hineaw of the Government, My Honourable friend, Sir Charles Ihnes; 
thin^ It is quite possible under the terms of the seefipn for the Royal Com- 
mlssiPn to recommend a set-back. 1 do not say that it is not possible^ but 
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vt(m0 of my friends on this side of the House hope that any Boya?i Odmmis- 
sSoii would do it, though it may be the bpinioh pf my Honourable Menda* 
opposite; I do not think they hope that such a reeommendation would ever 
be made. Therefore, Sir, there is no object in saying, Are you for an 
inquiry under the terms of section 84A?*' I would also bring to the notice 
of Honourable Members that there is another clause which says : 

“The Commission shall also inquire into and report on kny other matter affecting 
British India and the provinces, which may be referred to the Commission by Hisi 
Majesty/’ 

Wh^t is them to prevent the Eoyal Gomraission from taking up all the 
questions which have arisen, not only with reference to the constitution of 
the Government of India, the want of responsibility of the Government of 
India, the partial responsibility in the provinces? What is there to prevent 
the Commission if there is a reference to it to inquire into all the questions 
relating to the iiidianisation of the Army? {An Honourable Member: 

Nothing at all.”) Therefore, Sir, I maintain that even if a Commission 
is appointed under the terms of section 84A; all the questions which are* 
referred to in our September Eesolution can be gone into, provided there* 
is willingness to meet us and to meet our political aspirations. There is 
nothing in the threat which is always held out to us that the Commission 
may make a recommendation to go back on the Eefomis. Such a con- 
tingency is very’ remote and we are prepared to face that. There is not a* 
single member of Government who says that such a result is likely or that 
they wish for it or that there is material for going back. It is quite pos- 
sible under the terms of the section, but I feel certain that neither tho 
Honourable Sir Charles Inn es nor the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett nor 
any of the other Honourable Members wish it or desire it or think it is likely. 
I do not know of any evidence in support of such a position. We are, 
however, quite prepared to take the risk and shall take steps with the support* 
of the Government of India to see that this Commission is properly consti- 
tuted. The Central Legislature has been declared to be the Great Parlia- 
ment of India. I met a very distinguished public man, who came here 
recently from Great Britain, and he and his wife and another friend of 
mine, who is an Irishman, fell to talking about the general question of 
how to get the Government of India to move on. My friendr the Irishman, 
who has lively recollections of the days of Parliamentary obstruction led 
by Parnell, immediately said: ” You are too polished in your manners in 
this House, you are too mild, and unless there is a free fight on the floor 
of this House (laughter) you will not get on.” I may also say, Sir, that' 
he made an observation that, in these days no deliberative Assembly can 
be considered to be a decent one unless there is at least one free fight orr 
the floor of the House. T regret to say, Sir, that we cannot carry out this* 
suggestion, at least for the present. We may consider such a course to 
convince my, Honourable friends at a later but at present I refirret to 

say that we cannot take up thrat suggrestion. The lady in our company said 
that she had very exaggerated notions of the Parliament of India, Judcring 
from pubUshed books. She related to me a ston^ of two distinguished 
Chinamen, who went all the way to Great Britain, after establishin^J^ a 
Parliament in China, with a reoue.st for a Prime Minister and other 
Ministers. Our position is exactlv the snme in this House. We have a 
Parliainent, a representative House, but who n re , our Ministers? IVf 

appointed not bv this House, not in consultation with^H, b^lt by the S 
tary yol State and His Majesty the King-Emperor, and who, judging from^ 



their remarks in this House, do not feel £Uiy sehse of responsibility to this 
House. In fact, Sir, Sir idexander Muddiman domplimented my friend 
Sir Basil Blackett on his achievements in the sphere of finance which he 
said were only possible because he was not responsible to this House . . . . 

Hie Honourable Sir ^exander Muddiman: Far otherwise, I compli- 
mented Sir Basil Blackett on his exploits in finance because his exploits 
have been wonderful. It would be well if the Honourable Member recog- 
nised it. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Eaxnachandra Rao: I remember a further statement 
that my Honourrable friend made, but he did use these words, that his 
achievements were possible because he was not responsible to this House. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; I deny any sUch statement; 
will the Honourable Member quote it? 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao: I am sorry I am not in a posi- 
tion to quote it. If my Honourable friend persists in denying it, I with- 
draw those words. If my Honourable friends were responsible to this 
House, would all the things that have been done in the last few'^ years 
have taken place? My friend Sir Alexander Muddiman gave a number of 
instances of the achievements of the Government of India. May I ask 
him whether there was any sense of responsibility to this House in, to take 
the latest instance, the appointment of the Koyal Commission on Agricul- 
ture. Was the Commission appointed -after consulting this House or taking 
its opinion either as to the terms of reference or the purpose or the scope 
of its work? What do the Government of India do? They correspond 
with the Secretary of State, and correspond with the Local Governments, 
and actually announce the Commission without any discussion w^hatever 
in this House, Is that the sense of responsibility? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Exactly the same thing would 
happen in the House of Commons. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao: I am glad the Honourable Sir 
Basil Blackett referred to the House of Commons. The Prime Minister 
in the House is the leader of the Party which is behind him and if he 
announces the appointment of any Eo^al Commission without knowing 
the trend of opinion of the leading men of his Party, he w-ould not hold 
his office for a single day. My Honourable friend is fond of Parliamentary 
forms and Parliamentary^ analogies but, so long as he is irresponsible, aficl 
so long as he and his colleagues are not responsible to this House, these 
analogies do not apply. I may refer him again to the increase of the 
salaries of military officers amounting^ 50 lakhs of rupees last 
year. Was there any discussion in this House? Was there any oppor- 
tunity given to, any one to say a word about this matter? After the 
announcement is made may make any number of speeches that the 
increase was not necessary. Under the present arrangement, the proposal 
came antomatically on the budget estimates of the Military Dep^ment 
and there is an end of it, and we had no opportunity of discussing the 
matter. Again with reference to the Lee Commission. My Honourable 
friends did even a little better in this case ; they not only imposed a 
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recurring charge of , Bs, 50 , lakhs on Broviuciai Goy^rnmahts 
a4(J 'fte Govemmenti of India^ but they also deprived this Spuse of 
pow^ which they possessed of voting the salaries of the Oiyil 
Selwices. They advise that Parliamentary action should be taken, 
and that Parliamentary legislation should be lUidefiaken, depriviaig 
this House of the powers they had possessed in this matter. I may also 
refer to the Civil Justice Committee. It was announced a few days before I 
came to this House in 1924 and I am greatly surprised that a measure 
of that character should have been announced without any discussion what- 
ever in this House. We are met with the argument that the thing has 
bem done, and that we should foot the bill. If we do not vote for it the 
Honourable Member gets up and says You are not working the 

Eeforms'*. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: What about the Privy 
Coimcil ? 

Diwan Bahadur H. Bamacimndra Bao: Well, Sir, if the question relating 
to the composition of tlie Privy Council had been discussed as I have 
it should have been, \s'e at least in this part of the House would 
have considered it. We had a different proposal which I am certain 
would have been agreeable to my Honourable friend Sir Alexander 
Muddiman. I do not want to go into the matter now; but, Sir, I can give 
him^ a scheme which has mot with our approval and we are perfectly 
willing if he likes, to-day here and now, to discuss that scheme wdth my 
Honourable friend. But when he puts forward his scheme, which has 
been approved by the Secretary of State, without giving any opportunity tc; 
us of examining it in all its bearings, mistakes like this (Metnhers on the 
Government Benches: '' Mistakes I *'), are bound to occur. So far as 

this particular matter is concerned I do not think the scheme put forward 
by my Honourable friend was a sound one and for that reason I voted 
against it. 

Take another instance. Time and again the rules of this House are 
amended without any discussion in this House. You call this a self- 
governing body and during the last two years the rules have been amended 
six times, including the rules for the el ction of the President, without a 
word being said in this House. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Why were the rules 
amended for the election of the President? Because there were not any 
rules; they were added. 

Bahadur M, Bamachandra Bao: I am perfectly certain my 
Honourable friend understands me. I say no self-respecting body should 
have its rules for the conduct of it^ business settled by executive authority; 
and that is exactly what my Honourable friend is doing, and that is why 
there is justification for saying this House is subordinate to the Executive, 
I resent the treatment which this House has received dijering the last three 
years. If you wanted to amend the rules to get over any practical 
culty, what prevented my Honourable friend from putting forward a Eeso- 
lutioh and taking 'the sense of the House unless he thought that nothing 
emanating from mm--^I do not think he would make such a statement-— 
would be accepted by the Souse? 



Tbe Hoxtonrabte Six Alexander Ituddiznaik: I bad a suspicion. 

IMwan Bahadu ML Baxnacltandra Bao: Well, Sir/ X Save al^^sys had 
:a better opinion of hay Hohoiirable friend than he seems to haire of himself. 
I do not think my Honourable friend could say he had a suspicion before 
asMng us what we thought of the rules of procedure in any particular 
matter. I repeat again, what prevented my Honourable friend from 
■bringing forward a Besolution suggesting that the rules should be amended 
in any particular manner? I fully recognise that under the present con- 
stitution the Executive Government has got the power to amend them. 
We have protested against this power and we still continue to protest 
:against it. 

Well, Sir, take again the question of Standing Committees. It is true 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Keport said that with a view to giving the Mem- 
bers of this House an insight into the practical working of these Beforms, 
Standing Committees should be formed and attached to the various Gov- 
ernment Departments. What use has been made of these Standing Com^ 
mittees? During the past three years this question relating to the 
Standing Committees has been raised every year. Every time the Standing 
Committees have been proposed there has always been some kind of criti- 
cism that no use was being made of these Committees. There is no account 
of what these Committees were doing. 

Sir, I do not think I shall weary the House any further. During the 
last three years every political party in the country has put for^’ard 
some scheme or other at the December Conferences for constitutional 
reform. What action has the Honourable Member taken on these schemes? 
I think. Sir, the long and short- of this stor\^ is that the Government of 
India do not want to move and we are at a loss how to get them to get a move 
-on in this matter. It is no use telling us, without any justification what- 
ever, that there is no co-operation in the country. Take the various 
communities in this country. Are you bringing this charge of want of 
co-operation against, say, the landlords? Are you bringing this charge 
against the Muhammadan community? Or are you bringing this charge 
against Honourable Members who belong to the European community 
and who have been so faithful hitherto but who now show a more discri- 
minating attitude? Would you brmg the charge against the Anglo-Indian 
community? I do not understand what this attitude really is. My friend 
|K>inta to the empty Benches. All that I can say is this, that the Swaraj- 
ists have done their level best during the last three years to get you to 
pursue a different course of action. They have failed ; and notwith- 
standing their heavy comrnitments they have stayed here and times out 
of number they helped you in the shaping of your legislative and adminis- 
trative measures. Notwithstanding all this it is very regrettable that you 
by your action should have driven them out of this House ; I do not think 
they should have gone — ^that is a different matter. Therefore, Sir, I think 
the time has come w^hen my Honourable friends should take up this 
matter without any further delay. It has been said — remember the 
statements of various distinguished members of the Civil Service — that the 
members of the Civil Service may be very good judges, they may be very 
good administrators, they may be all that, but they are very poor judges 
of poltieal currents and cross-currents in this country; and if notwdth^ 
standing all that has been done during the last three years my Honourable 
friends wish to maintain the same attitude as before, I can only sav 
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tl^^, that the system in which they , have been bought 
fatjilt. It may be that my Honemrahle Jriends have ^cupibd distinguish^ 
ppsitions as administrators and may hold even more distingui^ed offices 
hereafter, but the point they have yet to learn is the art of statesmaiiBhip.. 
They must realise the implications of the various pc^tical foirceB in the 
country; they must seize the proper moment without any hesitation and. 
trj^ to guide political opinion in this country. What they really are doing; 
is to keep aloof, to watch the quarrels between the various political parties 
in the coimti^% and try to get some comfort out of it. They do not at- 
all seem to see that after all they are here to work the Eeforms as much 
as we have to and I submit, Sir, that when the Muddiman Eeport disclosed 
so many inherent defects— the Majc^ity as well as the Minority Beports — 
I submit there is absolutely no justification for the attitude, which my 
Honourable friend has taken, of “ waiting for the dawn I do not 
know how long my Honourable friend proposes to wait for this dawn. I 
hope better wisdom will dawn upon him and that the motion will be passed 
by a majority. 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das (Law Member) : Sir, 1 propose to 
address this House on only one point which has arisen during the course 
of this debate, and that is the contention of my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Jinnah, as also of some of those w'ho followed him (Sir Hari Singh 
Oout: ‘'We cannqt hear you.'') that the condition of further advance 
laid down by Lord Birkenhead has been fulfilled. Pandit Motilal Nehru 
also made that claim and complained that if the Goveniment were not. 
satisfied with the co-operation which his Party had shown it w^as because 
the Govfunment wanted abject submission from them. That the Swarajists 
have co-operated in, this Assembly I do not dispute; in fact I cannot dis- 
pute it after what I have heard. But I want this House to consider w’^he- 
ther the co-operation which they have shown is really such co-operation as. 
is required by the condition laid down by Lord Birkenhead. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: What is that condition? 

The Honourable Mr. S. B. Dae: I am coming to that, if you will have' 
patience. Just consider the history of their coming into this Assembly... 
"What was the policy on which they went to the election? I myself hap- 
pened to be one of the defeated candidates at the last election, defeated' 
not by what my rival Swarajist candidate did but by reason of the vigorous* 
and powerful campaign which the great leader of the Swarajists and the 
founder of the Swarajist Party, my cousin, the late Mr. C. E. Das,, carried 
on against me. And what was his cry? What was the main plank of 
that cry? It was, “ We must pul r down a building before we can con- 
strue! a new one. We must destroy, we must obstruct continuously .. . 

Sir H^ri Singh €k>ut: Destroy a dangerous building. 

The Honourable Mr. S. B. Das: One of his favourite illustrations wm^ 
“We must pull down an old building before we can construct a new ono 
on its Bile" forgetting, as it struck me then and as it has always struck 
me, that it is only prudent before you pull down an old building to aseer- 
tam if you have got the materials for a new onoi because it is more pr^ 
to continue in the old building even though it may have a leail^^ 
toM w It at any rate protects you from the sun it It does, nptv 
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from the rain. Now, that was the cry with whkh they got themselyes 
elected and came into this House. I do not forget that Pandit Motilal. 
offered the Government co-operation when he came here. I do not forget,, 
as I have been told here over and over again, > that he did co-operate with, 
the Government in many instances. But do you think, having regard to 
the avowed policy of the Party, with which they came into this Assembly,, 
that if they had come with a clear majority, Pandit Motilal, consistently 
with the avQwod policy with which they came, would Have made that, 
offer of co-operation? Do you really think that if my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Jinnah and his friends bad not been here to prevent them from carry- 
ing out the policy with which they came they would have in any manner 
co-operated with the Government? 

Mr, Bipln Chandra Pal: Is this their reward? 

Diwan Bahadur Itamachandra Bao: This is their reward. 

The Honourable Mrv S. B. Das: The point I want to make is that the 
co-operation which they gave was not co-operation from a feeling that they 
ought to carry out the Pieforms under the present Act but it was one which 
was forced upon them by the circumstances under which they found them- 
selves here. What happened afterwards? Before the last Cawnpore 
Congress some members of the Swarajist Party who called themselves 
responsive co-operationists charged Pandit Motilal with having in fact co- 
operated with the Government in this House, and they suggested that that 
co-operation should be carried to its logical consequence and that ihe 
Swarajist Party should b*e prepared to accept offices. WTiat was the 
result? Pandit Motilal, I^eader of the Swarajist Party, and the Swarajist, 
Party nor> only refused to <acccpt that suggestion — the House will bear in 
mind that that is the only way in whch you could work the Beforms so far * 
as the Provinces are concerned — they not only refused to do that but with 
a view to show to the countrv^ that they were still non-co-operators and 
with a view to get rid of the charge made by the responsive eo-operationista 
that they had co-operated with the Government, they passed a resolution 
by which they directed the Swarajist Party to walk out of this House if 
certain demands were not conceded, knowing very well, as I am sure every 
one here will agree, that whatever the reason may be, right or wrong, the 
Government were not going to concede this. 

Diwan D^hadur T. Baugachariar: Why not? 

The Honourable Mr. S. B. Das: I am not going to deal with that. But 
I say the\' must have known it. They did that for the purpose of repudiat- 
ing the charge made by the responsive oo-operationists that they had co- 
operated and with a view to show it to the country. What happened wheUr 
they came here? Pandit Motilal Nehru and his Party w’alked out on the 
plea that they had humiliated themselves by co-operating with Govern- 
ment, that the Government had rejected their co-operation and the only 
course open to them was to walk out. That is practically his plea for the 
action that he took. But I want this House to consider if that really waa 
the reason why he and his Party went out. Was the reason that lie put 
forward, that is to say that his co-operation had not been accepted, really 
the reason for his walking out ? Was notrthe reason this, that the elections- 
were approaching; that they felt that their action in Kaving co-operatedT 
with Goveraittent while in the Assembly, having regard to the charge made, 
against them by the responsive co-operationists, was likely to be miBuhder- 
stood b V their followers in the country and that it was necestary themf 
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-their followers that; they are ^tiU hon-co-cyeratd^^ that thia 
ot^y course open to them was to walk out? t want MfeutibBrs of this House 
t<i consider whether that was a co-operation which the Government was 
hound to accept as fulfilling tjhe condition, — ^a co-operation not with a 
desire or in the belief that these EefonHs should be worked which Lord 
Birkenhead wants, but co-operation which they were compelled to give by 
reason of their pbsition. I submit, therefore, that my Honourable friends 
are bod right when they say that they have throughout co-operkted , and 
that by reason of the tactless conduct of the Government the Swarajists 
walked out. I have suggested to the House the reason why they walked 
• out and I submit that -that is the real reason of their walking out. 

There is one point to which I just want to draw the attention of this 
House. Mr. Jinnah like the able la-wyer that he is, knowing the weakness 
of his point that the S-warajists had co-operated, suggested, ‘'Assuming 
that the Swarajists did not co-operate, are you going to penalise the rest 
of the country because the Sw^arajists did not co-operate?'* I do not 
want to deal wnth that question at very great length, but I want the House 
to consider this. Does this House really consider that the Government in 
deciding whether the country is prepared to co-operate or not can possibly 
ignore the attitude of the Sw^arajists? They may be numerically a very 
small party: I believe, with my Honourable friend, Mr. jinnah, that so 
far as the bulk of my countrymen are concerned they are not Swarajists ; 
but after all, however small they may be numerically, you cannot forget 
that they have by their power, by their organisation brought into this 
Assembly the largest single party, that they have succeeded in carrying 
nut their policy, avow^ed at the time of their election, so far as the Central 
Provinces Council is concerned and so far practically as Bengal is concerned. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Do I understand from the Honourable Member that 
so long fis the Sw^araj Party does not make a declaration of co-operation, 
how'ever small that Party may be. Government are not prepared to make 
any move ? 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. Has: I do not suggest that for one moment, 
but w"h&t I do suggest is this, that so long as the Swaraj Party have the 
influence that they have at present it is not possible for Government to 
ignore their attitude towards co-operation in working the Act • 

Diwan BahiMiur T. Eangachariar: What are you going to do? 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das: I do not intend to go very much further 
into this matter ...... 

Mr. M. Ak Jinnah: Will their influence last if GovemmeUt make a move 
forward? 

The HbnouraU Mr. S. R. Das: That is a matter that I cannot answer, 
that is a matter on which there may be a difference of opinion/ But the 
point I am dealing with is this, Is there that co-operation wKoh Lord 
Birkenhead laid down as a condition for further adva^e? '(S^v^ral 
Honourable Members: '‘Yes*’, /'Absolutely'*, ‘‘Decidedly.’^) ^ 
wrong. Probably I am wrong, 1 am only putting; forward as 

'it , strikes me,. J 
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Mr. Bipin Otumdra Pal: May I ask whether tb^ action of the Govern- 
ment and the attitude of the Government will not help the Swarajists at 
the next election? 

S. B, Ikaa: It is a quesMon of policy on wMeb I 
am not prepar^ to give this Assembly my views. The position is tlds-^ 
that the Government have laid down through Lord Birkenhead that iintiT 
certain conditions are fulfilled they are not going to make any advance. . 
I am only dealing with that question. 

Biwan Bahadur M. Bamadiandra Bao; You are the sole judges of 
whether those conditions have been fulfilled. 

The Honourable Mr. S. B. Daa: I am putting to you the circumstances 
under which we think that there has not been that co-operation. You may 
say that in spite of that there has been co-operation. I am suggesting 
that there has not been that co-operation which is intended. I now want 
to answer the question put by Mr. Eangachariar— “How long is this to 
continue? -If we cannot get the Swarajists to co-operate, is this going to 
continue for ever?“. Surely that depends to a very great extent upon the 
Independents, the Nationalists, the Liberals and other parties. If they 
will only get rid of their disunion, if they vrill only organise themselves, 
if they will cease to be apathetic, if they will go to the electors and work 
for it, I am positive that they will be able to exercise their influence as 
against the Swarajists and then it will be difficult for the Government to 
say that the country was not prepared to co-operate. 

Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju (Ganjam c4m Vizagapatam : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : At this late hour I would not have got up but the Honourable- 
Mr. S. E. Das’s remarks make me stand up. 

Sir Denys Bray (Foreign Secretary): Sit up. 

Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju: I will sit dovm after I have done with Mr. SI 
E. Das. We still love him because he bears the name of the national 
hero Mr. C. E. Das, whom we all revere. He told us that he was defeated 
at the elections and I hope he has not brought that ill-feeling into this 
debate when he made that speech. {An Honourable Member: “He has 
not forgotten it.“) Has he read anywhere the definition of co-operation? 
What is its opposite? I will only request him to read the History of the- 
Irish Revolution, and he will find there what is the opposite of co-opera-- 
tion. The opposite of co-operation, as understood in England and in 
Ireland, is contempt of law. Did you find or do you find either now or 
at any time amongst the Swarajists that contempt of law which is the 
opposite of co-operation? The next is passive resistance. Did you find ov 
do you notice that passive resistance started, which we regard as the 
opposite of co-operation or, lastly, open rebellion? These three things, open 
rebellion, passive resistance and contempt of law, alone can be regarded as 
the opposite of co-operation. If these are absent, I do not understand' 
how the Honourable Mr. Das is justified in saying that we do not get 
co-operation from that side. There is no use of mixing up the question of 
election with the present problem. We are here to consider whether there 
should be a further constitutional advance and what should be the methods 
adopted to secure it. Constitutional lawyer as fie is, may I ask him about 
the defects of the present constittitiqn. ti I were the examiner I wotrfd 
put ^t^^ iii'e Qie ftmdamental prin^ whiefi 
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fri-e constitution of British rule in India is based? I will tell hhn; of 
those necessary ingredients which go to make up the constitpition . 
progressive State; and they are absent here. I will mentioh fcmr funda- 
mental principles which are absent in the working of this maoEinery . Does 
he find here that taxes should be levied only with the consent of the 
people's representatives? Is that the case in India? Is it not the fact 
that whenever you want you pile tax on tax in opposition to the popular 
view? Do you not think that there is an absence of that fundamental 
'constitutional principle? Secondly, Sir, does he not agree that no subject 
■should be imprisoned without cause being shown? Is there such a funda- 
rnental constitutional princi|)le observed here? You have put aside the 
Habeas Corpus Act and have sent several people to jail without any charge 
brought home to them. Do not you think that you should refuse' that 
portion of the constitution? Thirdly, I ask, should there not be constitu- 
tional limits to the autocratic will? Whenever we refuse any Bill, you 
certify it; whenever we refuse any grant, you restore it. How long do 
you think that that autocratic method should go on without being curbed? 
Do not you think the proper constitution requires that you should put an 
end to that ? Lastly I ask you, Sir, with your short experience here and 
with your previous experience elsewhere, do not you think that equal oppor- 
tunities to all and special privileges to none should be the underlying prin- 
ciple of all proper constitutions? Do you find it here? Do any of these 
things exist here? You impose taxes at your will; you show partiality 
and racial prejudice and you encourage privileged sections; you do not 
show cause for sending a man to jail; and if you do all these things, do 
you still think that this constitution does not require change? If it 
requires a change, if you think it is absolutely necessary that it should 
be changed, would you ask the people to bring about the necessaiy 
changes? Is it the practice in any country to consult the people in order 
to secure needed reform? If you think that the constitution has defects 
which should be corrected, you ought to do it yourself. You ought not to 
wait for others to say it. And if you think it is not right, it is for you to say 
so. Do you want to perpetuate these defects for ever? I will mention 
this as I am speaking witli special reference to the Honourable Mr. S. B. 
Das. Do not you think in the reorganization of the Department itself that 
the very existence of a Law Member without any administrative port- 
folio is an anomaly? If I were to suggest remedies the first thing I 
would do is to abolish that Department or give a much more substantial 
and useful portfolio in which the Honourable Member can exercise his 
intelligence and previous experience, and not only to act merely like a 
Solicitor General. Therefore I would appeal to him, when his advice is 
sought in the Cabinet, that he should see that in the reorganization either 
his portfolio, his Department, should be abolished or some other useful 
portfolio should be placed in his charge. I may tell him that there is 
not much difficulty. In September there will be a vacancy and Sir Charles 
Innes will go, and there should be a reorganization of Departments, and if 
this Department is abolished, still there would be ample room for three 
Indians to be put in charge of important portfolios. But I do hot propose 
to take this up at this late hour or to discuss . the general policy of adminis- 
tration. I will only just read the condemnation of the present adminis- 
teatxon, not by Indian politicians but by the Labour Party in England 
which was published in Ncu? India. I shall just read it to show how far 
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they have condemned it. The charge against Bwtish India is that 

'‘"India is denied the nidinients of self-government, since the Council of 
State has a permanent Government majority, one-third of the Manbers 
of the Legislative Assembly are nominated, and the Govemor^General is 
empowered to enforce any proposal* It declares that ‘"freedom^^ oT speech 
and press, of meeting and of person is denied. Social reform is resisted 
by the Government. Health measures are inadequate, and the Indian 
Delegates to the League of Nations are appointed by the Secretary of 
'State instead of by the Assembly. The Independent Labour Party recog- 
nises the full right of Indians to self-government and self-determination, 
and the British Government should announce its readiness to end external 
confror’. 

The report of the Indian Advisory Committee of the Independent Labour 
Party further advocates “an amnesty for political offenders, and the with- 
drawal of Indian troops from non-Indian territories’*. It further urges 
“the enfranchisement of the working classes, and the examination of the 
system of land tenure and the affiliation of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress to the International Federation of Trade Unions’*. Now I 
ask, if an independent body in Great Britain should come to this conclu- 
sion that these are the defects in British rule in India, can I expect that 
an Indian Member of that bureaucracy should come forward arid tell us, 

“ It is not yet time for us to change the constitution I appeal to him 
if to no one else — ^because It is impossible to convince persons who have 
vested interests 

The Honourable Mr. S. B. Das: I have not said it. 

Hr. B. Venkatapatiraju: Though you are bound by the rules and you 
cannot say it openly yet you feel in your heart of hearts that you have 
done a great injustice to yourself and to the country in which you are 
born and to the country in which you are serving. 

Mi. President: The Honourable Member must address the Chair, please. 

Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju: I have done with him, Sir. 

An Honourable Member: I move that the question be now j>ut. 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon (United Provinces ; European) : Sir, the 
conclusions at which we, the non-official Europeans, have arrived on the 
demand for the immediate issue of a Royal Commission on the Reforms 
have been sufficiently set out by my Honourable friend and colleague, Sir 
Darcy Lindsay, and I have no wish to weary the House with undue repeti- 
tion. But there is one point upon which I wish to emphasize our position. 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, in the course of a speech, wliich has 
earned the admiration of all parties in this House for its moderation, its 
force and its dignity, invited the European non-official Members “not to 
play into the hands of Government*^, by voting with them. Sir, that was 
an imfortpnate expression which tended, unwittingly and unintentionally, 
to cast a reflection on our honesty of opinion and independence of action. 
I am anxious to repudiate it because I am afraid it must be confessed that 
it has become a habit of thought to regard with suspicion the sincerity 
of opinions which do not agree with proposals for Ihe censure of Government, 
and to cu?edit pm-Govemment vo^ ulterior and unworthy motives. 

Hy own course of action is to reach conclusions after independent and 
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iolto it into tbo lobby . We baire biad the WdM k>-0p|Ml}0n 
and ov^ agtoi in HousO tod out of it ; but it 
one Ms made toy seriom attempt to find a common defimti^^ of at/ tod 
it is mtoifest that much political controversy concerning what is co-^era- 
tion arises from the different meanings which the’ wOrd presents to differtot 
peofAe* As interpreted in the Swtoajist camp, the Word seems to me to 
mean the unquestioning acceptance of every dictate made by that Party.: 
I ctonpt wholly acquit the Government of putting a somewhat similar 
interpretation on the word. Government come here with out and dried 
scbemes tod inelastic demands, and seem sometimefi to regard as non-co- 
(meration any rejection of them by the non*official majority in this House. 
iHear, hear.) Now, if these interpretations were correct it would meto 
that a mere difference of opinion amounts to non-co-operation with the 
party from whom you differ. In a narrow sense that may be so; but that 
is not, I think, the sense by which either the Government or the non- 
official Benches should guide themselves in this House. In my humble 
opinion, co-operation in the Legislatures demands first of all mutuality, 
a spirit of give and take, tjhen honest opinion, individual or collective, on 
the merits of each question as it comes up, and a fearless following thereof 
into the lobbies. In this process conflict of opinion and a division of votes 
-is inevitable. In the British Parliament all parties co-operate, though 
there is seldom universal agreement. The present debate, in which the 
Independent Party have put forvwd an honest, but, as we think, mistaken, 
view is co-operation as I imderstand the Eight Honourable the Secretary 
of 'State and His Excellency the Viceroy to have used that word. And 
Vf*hen I differ from my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, and endeavour to- 
convince him that he 3*8 wrong, I think I am using my best effort to co- 
operate with him and his party. We have studied the proposal now before 
the House individually and collectively, and we have formed an honest 
opinion against it. If there is anyone who could have convinced me to 
the contrary it is Mr. Jinnah. I take his appeal for our votes, unhappily 
worded though it was, to be an appeal to our reason and judgment; and I 
tell him in all sincerity that he has not been able to convince me. But 
let me assure him and my friends that even a minority vote of a co-operating 
Souse will carry far more weight than an overwhelming majority vote 
of obstructionists. My idea is that a Eoyal Commission should come out 
when we can prove that the democratic form — it is nothing but a fotm~ 
of goveriiment introduced by the Beforins has been so far assimilated in 
this country as to justify us in asking for some of its subBtahce. If a 
Gommission under the Act came put at once, what would it find ? 

It wbuld ted a country toto by commutel teUsiOn, rtoiah^^ to^ 
univeiiai — a country in which at present regtod for co&muhal 

weal shbw^ signs of giving way to regard for co^ weal. It would 
find a cpuhtry in which the el^torate represtotb a very^ smafl fractiqn of 
the popula;tiqn-^an electorate which is Iarg% still without conception of 
the respoilsibflifies of the franchise— and an electorate which, ^ all events 
. so far ak if is in toiioH with fespcmsibllitiesj Jhas returned 

t|®:;aS:;hot pictuife''Miieh'" f ' a' einbere' /■ ■ 
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to a liqyal Commission under section 84A of the Government of India Act. 

I apprehend that, if such a picture was presented to it, it might form the 
opinion of one who is an Indian first and last, an unquestioned and 
distinguished patriot, one who was intimately associated with the introduc- 
tion, and has been intimately associated with the working, of the Beforms, 
and who has fearlessly and clearly stated, what we Europeans think, that 
India is not jet ready for a further advance. I refer to Lord Sinha. 
Finally, we object, — I object at all events, — to be a party to a proposal 
which, if adopted by the House, will compel the use by the Governor 
General in Council of his extraordinary" powers. I say again it is not the 
Tesiilt of the voting on this motion but this co-operating constitutional 
debate which will carry weight with the British public and, perchance, with 
our own hard-hearted Government. Let the certainty of that result hearten 
my friends if the division should go against them. 

Bai Bahadur Raj Narain (Delhi : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I rise 
for the second time in order to avoid giving a silent vote on this motion. 
The question which is before the House is of great importance. Sir, I am 
one of those who have from the very start been opposed to the present 
constitution. Nobody has taken it well, none of the political parties in 
India have taken it well, and I do not believe that at the time it came into 
force the then Government of India were themselves satisfied with the 
constitution under which w’e are w^orking. Nobody liked it when it came 
and I repeat that I, for one, did not like it. {An Honourable Member: 

^ ‘Resign. My reasons may be very different from those of others. But I 
must say that on the lines of the present consfHution, in my humble 
opinion, India cannot be governed. Now, that is so far as the constitution 
is concerned. I am extremely sorry to find the Benches not half so full as 
I used to see them before the Swarajists left the House. It is a matter 
of deep regret that they should have walked out in the fashion they did. 
In my humble opinion their walking out will not serve any useful purpose 
in the advancement of the country". 

Maulvi llfuhammad Yakub: Your vote compelled them to walk out. 

Rai Bahadur Raj Narain: I think they w'ould have done well if they 
had remained inside the House. I know they do not require my advice; 
they are much abler men to ask advice from. But this is my humble 
opinion which I am entitled to submit as a Member of the House. Sir, I 
thinlc, although I am whole-heartedly of the idea that the present constitu- 
tion must change, what form the change shall take is not of course a matter 
ior discussion this evening. But I am decidedly of the opinion that the 
present constitution must go and the sooner it goes the better. The next 
question which I ask is, what is the best method by which we can attain 
that object, an object which is common to us all, that is, that this constitu- 
tion shall be changed? Is it by passing the motion which we propose to pass 
to-day? With great respect to my learned friend, the mover of the motion, 
I beg to differ from him, and say that that is not the best method of attain- 
ing the object which Be has at heart. A 

to. M. A. Jinnah: What is the best method? Tell us please. 

Rai Bahadur Raj Naraiu: In this respect we have got to see what part 
the Government of India have been playing in this matter, and also whe- 
ther under the present circumstanced of India one can hope for the result 
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which we have at heart, that is, will the Government of India be asBisting. 
you if at this moment they press for the appointment of a Commission? 
Sir, in this connection I am very, very sorry indeed to have to refer to 
a matter which has become a matter of every-day occurrence on the floor 
of this House. I refer,, Sir, to the communal erences of the communities 
and the resulting effects of it. There is not a single day, a single day does 
not pass in this House when questions relating to communal differences, 
communal appointments, proportion of appointments even in the grade of 
chaprassies, in the grade of Munshis, is not brought forward. Even to-day 
we have heard some words suggesting that the future constitution should 
try to provide for communal and separate electorates. What does it 
convey to an ordinary mind? It is no good deceiving ourselves and saying 
that India is a nation, it has one idea and it has one goal. It is no doubt 
very since to hear all this but I think it is our duty to realise after all 
how we stand. Sir, for the last three years those Indians who have been 
following the Press can hardly be ignorant of the fact that for the last 2 or 
3 years communal differences have been increasing. They have been 
becoming bitterer and bitterer, and the bitterness is increasing every year. 
Can you suggest that, while this state of things exists, the Government of 
India have no excuse whatever for not suggesting the immediate appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission? Supposing the Royal Commission came,, 
what would they find? Whatever else they may find, they would cer- 
tainly find this existing factor in India, and if they find this, what will they 
recommend to the English nation? In the existing circumstances, Sir, 

I suggest it is rather ungenerous to suggest that the travelling allowances 
pf the Executive Council of the Governor General shall be out down, 
"^hat power had the poor Councillors to further your cause which they 
have ignored? 

An Honourable Member: Poor. 

Bai Bahadur EaJ Barain; I do not refer to their poverty, but I say 
after all we must remember this circumstances that they are acting not 
under us, it has been admitted over and over again by us, but they are 
acting under the advice of the Secretary of State and under the influence 
of the Secretary of State; they are servants of the Secretary of State and 
not of us. They cannot ignore the situation existing in India and they 
cannot but judge what would happen if a Commission were to come at 
once. I submit that it is a matter for the consideration of the Mover 
whether this motion should be pressed to a division, considering the cir- 
cumstances, as I have suggested, that exist, and I strongly ask my learned 
friend to do that. And I would suggest to the Honourable the Home 
Member, that, as after all it is a matter of three years, why cannot you 
get up and say “ As soon as we see the circumstances are suitable, we will 
recommend that this should be done There is no harm done by that. 
You are pledged to do it; you mean to do it; it is a matter of three years, 
and you can very well get up and say, We are of opinion that this will 
be done as soon as the circumstances of the case permit,*' and on that 
for my learned friend to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Sir, I quite willing to withdraw my^l^ if 
, the Govemment i»rill give me a definite assurance th&t the Royal Oommis- 
sioB; will be appomted at onccv 
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The Hdnourafale Sir Alexander Muddiman: I thazik Mr. Jinnah for bis 

f onerous offer. I notice that he would go as far as to "agree 1)0 what he 
as himself proposed. 

Bai Bahadur Ba] Narain: With these few remarks, I suggest that the 
remedy which has been suggested by my Honourable friend is rather un- 
generous and I shall not be able to support him for one 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Suggest another remedy, will you? 

Bai Bahadur Ba] Narain: I suggest perseyering, go on pressing, and 
the real remedy I want to suggest to you this, go to the country, tell 
them that they must make up their differences, they must have no commu- 
nal feeling, they must trust each other. You must trust each other. You 
must not say that this post must be given to a Muhammadan because he 
is a Muhammadan, or this post must be given to a Hindu because he is 
a Hindu; for the simple reason that the best man ought <|^o have it. We 
ought to trust each other, wo ought to be able to say to the world We 
trust that a Hindu will do just as well as a Muhammadan Unless that 
feeling is brought about in India, unless that feeling exists in the minds of 
the inhabitants, I think that our claim that we are a nation is not a true 
one. Witn these few words, I oppose the motion. 

Maulvi Abul BLasexn (Bengal : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, like my 
Honourable friend who has just sat down I also do not like to record a 
silent vote, and I will crave the indulgence of th« House for a few 
minutes only to speak on the motion. The question before the House for 
decision has been clearly and definitely stated by Mr. Jinnah in the very 
admirable speech with which he preceded his motion. I take it that what 
this motion actually means is a demand from the Members of this House 
on behalf of the country for the appointment of a Royal Commission. 
That belief is also shared by many of my friends here. It was expressed 
by the great parliamentarian Mr. Baptista; and I see no reason why a 
Royal Commission should not be appointed. Mr. Jinnah w^ants the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission because he is very sanguine that the examina- 
tion to which the people and the constitution will be subjected vdll be very 
favourable to him. I cannot say that I fully share his optimism. On the 
other hand, there is an opposition to the Royal Commission by the Govern- 
ment on the ground, not that they hope or wish, but because they apprehend 
that the situation in the country is such that if a Commission comes out 
to India the result of their inquiry may not be very favourable to the 
people of the country or to the demand of the reformers. I say, Sir, that 
it looks like the case of a young student who w^ants to sit for an examina- 
tion. His teachers, his friends, or I may say his guardians think he is 
not at all prepared for it but the boy persists in saying that he is prepared 
to sit for the examination. At any rate he is prepared to have a sporting 
chance of success, and I think nobody will be justified in refusing him 
that opportunity. He takes the risk with a full sense of responsibility. 
Why not let him have it? Then, Sir, there is another reason why I want 
a Commission to be appointed, or in other words wffiy I w\ant an inquiry 
to be made, a full detailed, honest, and, what is more, an impartial 
inquiry into the whole constitution and the situation in the country; and 
the reason is, as expressed by my Honourable friend, Maulvi Muham- 
mad ;J^akub, that in this constitution, although I may be charged with 
feelings of communalism, I feel that in this constitution we have not been 
very properly treated. Bwill not gp into details here, but I want a tribunal 
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which will examine my case when I present it before that tribunal. We 
presented our case before the first tribunal, and we think we did nt>t 
receive full justice then. 

Then, Sir, the main question this evening has been, as stated by the 
Honourable the Law Member, that the real test is to see whether there 
has been actual co-operation or not; and able and distinguished law’yer 
as he is he has placed his case with a great deal of forensic ability to 
convince us that there has not been co-operation. I do not deny that, 
but I want to know — hav# been told that the year 1929 is not to be 
considered as sacrosanct — want to know, why tlxen the Act of 1919 need 
be considered sacrosanct, why the statement of the Secretary of State 
that an inquiry is only possible when co-operation is forthcoming should 
be treated as sacrosanct. Whether anybody is co-operating or non-co- 
operating, the question is whether the constitution as inaugurated in 1920 
has or has not proved a success. If the machinery has failed — as every- 
body will admit it has failed — ^what is the defect in it? Is the defect 
in the machinery itself, or in the people who have been asked to run 
the machinery? Beference has been made by Mr. Jinnah that in the 
Central Provinces and in Bengal it has not worked; and he incidentally 
remarked that if the machinery had been properly handled in Bengal it 
would have worked successfully. I quite admit that the situation could 
have been better handled in Bengal than it was; but I doubt that any 
kind of handling would have made the operation of the Eeforrris and the 
present constitution in Bengal a success at all. 

Then there is this question: it has not been appreciated by the people; 
it has not worked as the well-wishers of the country and the Government 
would have wished it to be worked. If the people for whose benefit it 
is intended do not want to work it satisfactorily, I say there is every reason 
why you should not thrust that constitution upon them, but should re- 
examine the whole question anew. The Honourable the Law Member has 
told us that the proper course is that you should go back to the country, 
tell them Here is this situation and unless you send us absolute 
co-operators in very large numbers to the House we cannot get a Eoyal 
Commission or any further advance But, Sir, you by your action are 
, helping the Swarajists to capture the constituencies and ask us to fight 
Sagainst odds. What is the situation? The Commission cannot start work 
|h^fore the next elections. If you announce it now and if the non-co- 
pperators or wreckers come in larger numbers, that would be a good 
ground for the Commission to refuse a forward move. Announce the 
Commission and give a chance to the electors to respond. The 
words ** co-operation and “ non-co-operation were started in 1919. 
Whatever the opinion of rny countrymen may be, I for one hold this 
opinion and I think I am as much entitled to hold mine as anybody else — 
that these phrases were coined and used for the purpose of capturing 
popular imagination ; and it has been to a great extent successful. It has 
been said that the Swarajists came to this House with the declared object 
of wrecking the constitution and of creating a deadlock; but by their 
conduct they have shown that they were actually co-operating. Tliat is 
according to the old proverb that those who came to curse remained to 
pray. The object with which they came they said was to wreck the 
constitution, they raised the cry simply to capture the electorate ahii they 
succeeded in their attempt in doing that. Consejiuently, when they came 
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here, as the Honourable Mr. Das has said — and I agree with every word 
he has said — when they came here their instinct and their reason and 
their legal attainments all pointed to co-operation with the Government, 
and they did it for over 2^ years. When they found they had to gO; 
back to the electorate again then they wanted to do something in accord- 
ance with the mandate of the Congress and so they have gone out. If 
you say that they did actually co-operate, but they never admitted co- 
operation. if I may say so — mean no disrespect to my absent friends — 
but if you believe that they did actually co-operate with you but they 
were not in a position to declare that they had done so (we may say 
they felt some nervousness in doing so), why take them not in the spirit 
in which they have worked, but in the spirit of their declaration which is 
more or less meant, not for reasonable men but intended entirely to capture 
the electorate, with an eye on the gallery as it were? 

Now, Sir, I am not one of those v’^ho will agree to any movement of 
a rash or precipitate kind. I would go slowdy but on sure and sound lines. 
I thinlv that the best course you could adopt for chalking out. a proper 
course of action is by a thorough and impartial examination of the whole 
situation. I do not want that this examination should be conducted in 
a way so as to gratify the vanities or the ambitions of only the politically 
minded people in this country or that it should be conducted with a view 
to perpetuate the Inireaucratic system. But whether it is bureaucratic 
or democratic I think the inquiry should be held only for the good of the 
people of this country, the masses, the agriculturists and the labourers 
and all those vrho make up the people of India. It should be for their 
benefit and advantage. You have to examine what system of government 
is good for them and what will improve their material, their moral and 
their social condition. With this end in view an inquiry should be started 
and that without delay. We have been told, What is this? Everybody 
who goes to the electorate and says that we must wTeck this has got the 
largest number of followers Why? Beeause all sorts of ills to which 
humanity is subject are attributed to the present system of government. 
You have to examine the thing and prove that it is not so. How can you 
do it hut by holding a thorough and impartial examination? I think there 
should not be any nervousness to go forward but, though I think there 
is no reason to apprehend it, if there be any justification for going back- 
ward, I think you should take courage in both your hands and go back- 
ward, if by an impartial examination on the evidence produced before the 
tribunal you find it necessary. 

There is another aspect of the question. Sir Sivaswamy Iyer yesterday 
made a speech and said I support Mr. Jinnah's motion on all fours 
(Laughter) but T am sorry I cannot support him with my vote because that 
would mean restoration of the Demand by the Governor General in Council 
and that- is a bad precedent Sir, I myself am opposed to doing any 
act which would necessitate the Governor General in Council to take action 
under the extraordinary provisions of the law. That is a bad precedent 
and I fully appreciate the remarks made by the Honourable the Leader 
of the House that you should not make the Governor General in Council 
callous about restoring lost grants. That is a thing which I myself do 
not like and I would have very much preferred if this motion was for a 
nominal cut only for the expression^ of the opinion of the House on this 
particular question. But, Sir, I can assure my friends who like Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer feel that the principle involved is about the restoration 
of the Grant that neither Mr. Jinnah nor those who share his opinion nor 
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who will go into the lobby with him for a moment want or believe 
that will mean the deprivation of the Executive Council Members of their 
travelling allowances. What they want is an emphatic expression of their 
opinion about the appointment of a Eoyal Coimnission to consider the 
constitution of the country. At least I for one want that this grant be 
restored by the Governor General in Council. People will say then, “ Why 
put him in that position?'' 1 say in reply, You have already put him 
in the position of restoring grants on several occasions. Where is the 
harm in adding one more to the number? " That is the actual situation 
asi I read it. 

I think, Sir, that the time has come when we should have an inquiry. 
Since the first Legislatures were opened under Eoyal auspices in 1920 we 
have been spending our time and our breath in discussing this constitutional 
question in this House and in the provincial Legislatures to the detriment 
of other and more useful and legitimate work for the benefit of the country. 
Many questions of material importance to the country have been relegated 
to the background simply because the people focus all their attention on 
this constitutional issue. Silence that by the appointment of a Eoyal 
Commission. The Commission wdll be appointed by His Majesty the King 
on the advice of His Ministers and on the recommendation of the Govern- 
ment of India, and I trust and hope that it will be a Commission which 
will enjoy the confidence of the people as w^ell as of the Government of this 
country. Therefore an impartial examination by that Commission should 
ifot be denied. The point is that people are not afraid to subject them- 
selves to that examination and Government need not be afraid to subject 
themselves to an examination by a Eoyal Commission. Then where is the 
objection and where is the difficulty? The only difficulty that I find is in 
th^ statement made by the Secretary of State that co-operation must 
precede the appointment of a Eoyal Commission. I say, if you insist upon 
co-operation from a small section of my countrymen wdio are opposed to 
it, though they are very well organised, though they are the most vocal, 
you will be attaching much greater importance to them than their position 
in the country would warrant and therefore you will by your action, directly 
and indirectly, help them and, as my Honourable friend Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad said, leave your friends, the co-operators to the wolves when they 
go to the electorate. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

Mr. President: The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: Sir Alexander Muddiman. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Have I a right of reply? 

Mr. President: If the Honourable IMember wishes to reply the Chair 
has no objection. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I do not propose to speak 
again. 

Jtr- President: The question is: 

. . ^V'That the Demand under the head ‘ Executive Council ^ be omitted." 
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Abdul Haye, Mr, 

Abul Kasm, Maulvi. 

Ahmad Ali Khart, Mr. 

Aiyaaagar, Mr. K. Bama. 

Alimuzzaman Chowdhry, * Khan 
Bahadur. 

Ariif, Mr. Yacoob 0. 

Baptista, Mr. J. 

Chanda, Mr. Kamini Kumar. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Daita, Dr. S. K. 

Deshmiikh, Mr. R. M. 

Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Raja. 

Ghulam Abbas, Sayyad. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Hyder, Dr. L. K. 

Ismail Khan, Mr. 

K0ES-~47. 

Aijab Khan, Captain. 

Akram Hussain, Prince A. M. M. 

Bajpai, Mr. R. S. 

Bhore. Mr. J. W. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 

Bray, Sir Denys. 

Burdon, Mr. E. 

‘Calvert, Mr. H. 

'Carey, Sir Willoughby. 

Clow, Mr. A. G. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Dalai, Sardar B. A. 

Donovan. Mr. J. 'T. 

Ghularti Bari, Khan Bahadur. 

Gidney, Rt.-Col. H. A. J. 

Gordon, Mr. R. G. ! 

Ornhanl. Mr. L. 1 

Hczlett, Mr. J. | 

Hira Singh Brar, Sardar Bahadur j 

Captam, j 

Hudson. Mr. W. F. 

Tones, The Honourable Sir Ch.arle.s. ! 

.Tnfnr, Mr. K. S. I 

Jeelani, Haii S! A. K. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy 

The motion wa^ negatived. 


Jinnahi Mr. M. A. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Ka-sturbhai Lalbhai, Mr. # • 

Lohokare, Dr. K. (i. 

Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur, 
Mr. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 
Mutalik, Sardar V. N. 

Neogy,‘^Mr. K. C. 

Pal, Mr. Bipin Chandra. 

Ramachandra Rao, Diwan Bahadur M. 
Rangachariar, Diwan Bahadur T. 
Sadiq Hasan, Mr. S. 

Talatuley, Mr. S. D. 

Venkatapatiraju, Mr. B. 

Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad. 


Lloyd, Mr. A. H. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

Makan, Khan Sahib M. E. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhu^endra 
Nath. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Muhammad Ismail, Khan Bahadur 
Saiyid. 

Naidu, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Owens, Lieut. -Col. F. C. 

Rahman, Khan Bahadur A. 

Raj Naraiii. Rai Bahadur. 

Rail, Mr. P. R. 

Reddi. Mr. K. Venkataramana. 
Roffey. Mr. E. S. 

Sams, Mr. H. A. 

Sarda, Rai Sahib M. Harbilas. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 
vStanyon, Colonel Sir Henry. 
Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

TJjagar Singh Bedi, Baba. 

Vernon, Mr. H. A. B. 
Viiavaraghavacharvar. Sir T. 

Willson, Mr. W. S. J. 


Delay of the Commerce Department in dealing^ with the Report of the Indian 
Mercantile Marine Committee. 


Diwan Bahadur T. Eangacfaariar: Sir, my motion No. 85, although it 
should come properly Under tlie Commerce Department for which my 
Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes is responsible, T wish to take under 
this head, as I see the guillotine moving from one end of the House to the 
other and I have no chance of reaching the Commerce Department Demand- 
Sir, this is a most important Committee which was appointed by the Gov- 
ernment of India on a motion adopted hy this House as early as 1921. 
The Committee was appointed, an expert, member from England wbs 
appointed to that Committee and the Committee made its recommendations 
in February 1924. Here we are now in March 1926. This is a subject in 
which the Government of India had been guilty of delay, inordinate delay, 
heforehand. It is a subject on which the Government of India should have 
taken steps long long ago. But having neglected it so long it became their 
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duty to be prompt in taking action on the recommendations of this Com- 
mittee. On a subject of that great importance there was commendable 
unanimity of opinion, except for my 'friend Sir Arthur Froom who differed 
on only one of the recommendations of the Committee, As regards other 
matters, for instance, the starting of our training ship and the giving of 
facilities for Indians in the development of the mercantile marine of this 
country, he was at one witl| the rest of the Committee. So that although 
he on one point there was no difficulty; the recommendations had 

been summarised under each head and it only remained for the Govern- 
ment of India to take prompt action on that matter. Sir, there are matters 
in which the Government of India make up their mind very quickly indeed. 
Distances do not count ; time is of no importance ; they press on ; and the 
Secretary of State on the floor of the House of Commons expresses regrv-^t 
for a delay of even a few months in giving allowances, etc., to the domi- 
ciled community in the provincial services. JETe actually" expresses regret 
on the door of the House, as I see from one of the rocent telegrams, when 
the matter in question is one which affects the services. But in regard to 
the people at large the Government of India are guilty of delay, criminal 
delay, in a matter of this importance. Sir, I submit that the country 
attaches the greatest importance to development in this direction. These are 
matters of substance which would add to the economic wealth of this 
country and of the people of this country. It is in these respects that the 
Government of India have been accused of step-motherly treatment of the 
interests of India, because they do not fail to look after the interests of 
other communities with whom they are identified. That being so, it was 
their duty to have taken steps. Sir, time after time questions have been 
put asking what steps were taken. "Miy Honourable friend used to tell 
us that he had sent for one expert, that that export did not come and’ 
that another expert has come; that he came last time, and he has made 
a report. Novr, Sir, these are matters which could have been hurried if 
they really had the heart. My complaint is that they have not. Sir, their 
heart in the business, and I want them to say what steps they have taken 
to carry out this long-delayed but urgently needed reform in adding to the 
welfare of this country and to opportunities for service in this country for 
my countrymen in these respects. I accuse them of delay, and I ask them 
to take earnest steps in the future at least. To-day, Sir, I Was glad to 
see an announcement by the Honourable the Home 'Member that tlie 
matter is to be discussed on a motion to be moved by my Honourable 
friend, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer. Why leave it to Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer to 
moye the motion again? Here the Government of India appointed a 
Committee to go into this matter. They have their recommendations 
before them. Why do not the Government of India come forward with 
their, .own recommendations? If legislation is needed, why do they not 
come forward with tHe legislation needed? Why leave it again to a non- 
official . Member. to take a day from the Honourable the Home Member? 
Sir, ' the 'Honourable the Home Member could have had any number ot 
days, and, Sir, we are willing to sit here if necessary if more days are 
needed' t<x deal with this matter, bi^ I do accuse the Government of India of 
deliberate delay in , a matter of this great importance. Sit*, T move my motion : 

the provision under the sub-head * II. B. — Allowances, etc.' be reduced by 

_jEe. !"■ 

in order to draw attention to the delay of the Ooirimerce Department im 
dealing Avith the Mercantile Marine Committee's Eeport.. 
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The Hoiooarabla Sir Charles Innesit Sir, I plead at once not guilty. 
The Honourable Mr. Bangaohariar accuses me of undue delay in dealing: 
with this matter, the matter beingi the Eeport of a* Committee on which 
my Honourable friend himself served. Now the first point I wish to make 
to the House is that the most important recommendation made by that 
Committee is that the coastal trade should be reserved practically to Indian- 
owned ships. Now, Sir, Mr. Bangaohariar will bear me out that when 
the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee made that recommendation, at 
the same time they said in so many words in their Eeport that they were 
unable to say whether the reservation of the coastal trade would be for the 
benefit of India. They said they had no data to examine the question. 
Their view was that they had been asked to find out the way in :wliioh 
Indian Miercantile Marine could most expeditiously be fostered, and they 
said, ‘‘If you want an Indian Mercantile Marine, reserve the coastal trade, 
but, mind you, we are unable to tell you whether that reservation is going 
to be for the benefit of India or not.’’ Now, Sir, I say quite definitely 
that when the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee made a statement ot 
that kind, they were not altogether doing their job, and as they did not go 
into that question, they put a burden upon the Commerce Department.. 
That is one reason, Sir, why we have had to delay this matter, because we 
have had to examine this very important recommendation in all its as- 
pects. Then, again, Sir, the Honourable Member knaws perfectly well 
that the recommendation reserving the coastal trade of India raises diffi- 
cult questions and we had to take the highest legal opinion as to whether 
such a proposal was infra vires or ultra vires of the Indian Legislature. 
Then, again, Sir, the Honourable Member knows that long agp we took up 
with the departmental Advisory Committee the question of a training shin. 
On the advice of the departmental Committee we wrote home to try and 
get a man who could advise on this point. Through no fault of our own, 
it was only last August that we were able to get hold of Captain Saver 
but through circumstances over which he had no control, he could not 
come out till December last. His report, has now been published and *s. 
in possession of Members of the House. There is another point I wish to 
draw the Honourable Member’s attention to. It is perfectly true that m 
the last Session in Simla I promised my friend, Sardar Mutalik, that I 
woidd give a day for discussion this Session. I w^aited to see whether 
Sardar Mutalik’s own Bill for the reservation of the coastal trade would 
give me the opportunity I was looking for, and it got the second place in the 
ballot on a certain day; but to my astonishment I was informed by the 
Legislative Department that Sardar Mutalik had informed the President 
that he did not intend to move the motion. 

Sardar V. N. Mutalik (Gujarat and Deccan Sardars and Inamdars : Land- 
holders) : May I make a personal explanation, Sir. I have already ex- 
plained to the Honourable IMember the reason why I gave that notice. 
It was simply because there would be no opportunity on that day for dis- 
cussing this particular subject. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I do not know what the reason was, 
but as soon as I saw that the Honourable Member’s motion had secured' 
the second place in the ballot, I informed my friend Mr. Graham that 
we need not provide a Government day for purposes of discussing this 
question. But as soon as I saw it was not coming on, I again informed Mr. 
Graham and the Honourable Member that a Government day would be; 
provided for the discussion of this question. 
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mwaii Bahadur T« Bangachariar: May I ask why GovernmeBt tbemaelYes 
‘do bo 4 bring forward Besalutions or legislation? If Ihey have cOme to a 
<;anelnsion, let them submit it to the House. 

the Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The Honourable Member must wait 
lor two or three days and then he will see what acfion Government are 
taking. Finally, Sir, the Honourable Member has made a statement. He 
•said the country attaches the very greatest importance" to this question. 
Let me remind the Honourable Member what he said himself on the 8th 
of February, 1924, referring to the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee’s 
Eeport. I will read out his actual words : 

^ ‘ Sir, my Honourable friend, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, bemoaned 

the absence of a mercantile marine in this country. But, Sir, a subject so important 
as that did not attract much attention in the country. We felt it. There is no 
public response to such Committees. We had to egg them on to come before us, those 
\who had got any interest in such questions.'* 

Biwau Bahadur T. Bangachariar: The thinking public want it. 

"Hia EoQourable Sir Charles Innes: I quite admit that in circumstances 
over which we had no control we have not yet been able to place the matter 
before the House, but as the Honourable Member himself knows we have 
now given Government time for a Bes'olution. I hope to get the decision of 
the House on the question of the Training Ship and to make a statement 
regarding the attitude of Government in regard to other matters. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

That the provision under the sub-head * II. B.~Allowances. etc.’ be reduced by 
:Re. 1.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: The question is : 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 62,000 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year ending 
the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Executive Council 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 29 — ^Legislative Bodies. 

Tlia Honourable Sir Basil Blackest: Sir, I beg to move: 

That a sum not exceeding Rs. 5,68,Ck)0 be granted to the Governor General in 
"Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
‘ ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of * Legislative Bodies 

Equality of Treatment of Members of the Legislative Assembly and Council 
of State in the matter of AUoivances. 

Ssrdar V. H, Mutalik : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Legislative Bodies * be reduced by Rs. 1,001.” 

At this late hour, Sir, I am only going to draw the attention of Government 
to the subject and I want the opinion of the House, if it can be given 
within this short fime that is at our disposal. The subject m that more 
allowances are given to the Members of the other House and there is in 
* my opinion, absolutely no reason why the Members of the other House 
should be treated in a different way to that in which the Members of this: 
House are treated. Sir, I only say th^ and I want the vote of; the House. 
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Mr. L. Oraham (Secretary, Legislative Departmeut) : Sir, it seems to 
me rather unjust that I should bo allowed only four minutes to deal with 
this subject but I shall do the best as I can in the time at my disposal. ^ As 
Honourable Members Ifnow perfectly well, this question was first raised 
some three or four years ago by my Honourable friend Mr. Eangachariar. 
The Honourable the Law Member on that occasion said quite plainly that 
the question was one to be determined by the other House. 11 was not 
really proper for this House to say to the other House : “We have got so 
much and therefore you should have no more On the assurance of the 
Honourable the Law Member that on an early occasion Government them- 
selves would bring a Resolution before the other House suggesting that 
they should regulate their allowances on the scale laid down in this House, 
my Honourable friend very courteously withdrew his motion. Thereupon — 
I do not know if Honourable Members read the proceedings of another 
place, but if they do they will be well aware of it — a motion was duly put 
in the other House by Sir Muhammad Shafi and the matter was debated 
entirely on its merils. The Honourable Members of the other House re- 
jected the Resolution. {Cries of “ Shame “.) I do not know why Honour- 
able Members should say “ shame It was a popular vote. It was not 
a vote which was demanded by the officials. Honourable Members should 
remember that the officials did not vote on that occasion. Government 
went as far as they could in view of the wishes of this House. In order 
to meet the wishes of the Honourable Members of this House the concession 
was withdrawn by executive order from the official Members of the Council 
of State who come from the provinces. 

Diwan Baliadur T. BangachAriar: Am I right in assuming that non- 
official Members are treated more favourably than official Members in the 
Council of State? 

Mr. L. Oraham: Yes, the official Members get a smaller amount. 

Diwan Bahadur T, Bangachariar : Do the non-official Members of the 
other House realise this? 

Mr. L. Oraham: I trust they do. Politicians have no sense of gratitude. 
The position with regard to the new House is that a motion was again put 
before it the other day. Government, in response to a question asked at 
Simla, said quite frankly that, when the new^ Council of State came into 
existence, they would again take up the question. The intention of the 
Government was to bring a Resolution before the other House. At the 
same time, Government were of opinion that the question could more 
appropriately bp raised by non-official Members because official Members 
were not concerned in any way. Notice of a Resolution w^as given by a 
non-official Member. It was duly debated in the other House but no final 
decision has been reached. The House was actually adjourned ou the 
motion of a non-official Member who said that these personal questions of 
nllow^ances and things of that sort were not matters to be ventilated on 
the floor of the House. They should first be inquired into by a committee. 
In the course of the last week, I think, the 'other House has set up a com- 
mittee which is actually to go into all these questions of the allo\vances of 
the other House. 

(An Honourable Member: ^'Why should w^e not be represented oti that 
committee?*’) 
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Government of course recognise that is for this House to vote the allow- 
ances. Unfortunately, I have not sufficient time at my disposal to deaf 
adequately with this question. I think Honourable Members will realise 
that it is for this House in the first place to , 

(It being Five of the Clock, Mr. President proceeded to put tho 
questions.) 

Mr, President : The question is : 

“ That the Demand under the head * Legislative Bodies * be reduced by Rs. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 6,69,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of * Legislative Bodies 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 30 — ^Foreign and Political Department. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 8,22,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of the ‘ Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No, 31 — Home Department, 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 6,07,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 3lst day of March, 1927, in respect of the ‘ Home Department L” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 32 — Public Service Commission. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,07,000 be granted to the Governor General inr 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of the ‘ Public Service Commission 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 33--^Legislative Department, 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 5,61,000 be granted to the Governor General in- 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of the * Legislative Department 

The motion^ was adopted. ^ 
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Demand No. 34 — ^Department of Education, Health and Lands. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 5,29,000 be granted to the (^vernor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

•ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of the * Department of IJHucatipn, 
.Health and Lands 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 35 — ^Finance Department. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 9,99,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of the ‘ Finance Department 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 36 — Separation of Accounts from Audit. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 12,30,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

■ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘Separation of Accounts from 
Audit 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 37 — Commerce Department. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 2,87,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of the ‘ Commerce Department 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No., 38 — Army Department. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 5,55,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charge.s which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of the ‘ Army Department 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 39 — Department op Industries and Labour. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,85,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of the ‘ Department of Industries and 
Labour 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 40— Central Board of Revenue. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,88,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of pavment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of the ‘ Central Board of Revenue 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 41 . — Payments to Provincial Governments on account or 
Administration oe Agency Subjects. 

Mr* President: The question is: 

“ Tijat a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,44,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Payments to Provincial Govern* 
ments on account of administration of agency subjects *.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 42 — Audit. 

Mr* President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 71,92,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Audit 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 43 — Administration of Justice. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,88,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during Ihe year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Administration of Justice 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 44 — ^Police. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 2.10,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Police 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 45 — Ports and Pilotage. 

Mr* President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 24,27,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of * Ports and Pilotage 

The motion was iidopted. 

t- 

Demand No. 46 — Survey of India. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 29,01,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Survey of India *.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 47 — Meteorology. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 9,17,000 be granted to the Gpvernor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the yeAt 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of * Meteordbgy 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 48 — Geological Survey. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

That a sum not exceeding Bs. 1,99|0CX) be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the tiharges which will come in course of paymehE during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of * Geological Survey 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 49— Botanical Survey. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

That a sum not exceeding Rs. 6,86,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Botanical Survey 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 50 — ^Zoological Survey. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,46,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

enidng the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Zoological Survey 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 51 — Archeology. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 14,09,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Archaeology 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 52 — Mines. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,73,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of * Mines 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 53 — Other Scientific Departments. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 3,19,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Other Scientific Departments 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 54 — Education. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

** That a sum not exceeding Rs. 7,00,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending t^ 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Education 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 56 — Medical Services. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

** That a sum not exceeding Rs. 7,81,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

^Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of * Medical Services 

The motion was adopted. 

’ Demand No. 66— Public Health. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

** That a sum not exceeding Rs. 10,34,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

^Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Public Health 

The motion was Ewiopted. 

Demand No. 67 — ^Agriculture. 

Mr. President; The question is: 

That a sum not exceeding Rs. 15,02,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
<?ouacil to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of * Agriculture 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 58 — Civil Veterinary Services. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 6,77,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of * Civil Veterinary Services 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 59^Industries. 

Mr. President; The question is: 

That a sura not exceeding Rs. 43,86,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of * Industries 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. GO— Aviation. 

Mr. President; The question is: 

"' That a sum not exceeding Rs. 3,50,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

.Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘Aviation 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 61 — Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. 

Mr. President; The question is: 

“ S' sum not exceeding Rs. 2,47,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

-Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Commerce Intelligence and 
Statistics ® 

The motion was adopted. ^ 



iTo 61^ 

lb. Pretiddot: The question is: 

** UPhat a isum not exceeding Us. 4S>000 be granted to the . Governor Genial in 
Goan# to defray the will come in course oi payment dwing the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ^ Emigration^Inteimal 

The motion was adopted. 

Demakb No. 63 — ^Emigration — ^External. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Ea. 85,000 be granted to. the Governor General in 
Couiicil to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the Slat day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Emigration — ^External '.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 64 — Joint Stock Companies. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,35,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of * Joint Stock Companies 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 65 — ^Miscellaneous Departments. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 2,47,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Miscellaneous Departments *,** 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 66 — ^Indian Stores Department. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 16,27,000 be granted to the Gk)vernor Gmieral in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of the ‘ Indian Stores Department 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 67 — Currency. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

" That a sum not exceeding Rs. 59,12,000 be granted to the Governor Gemeral in 
Cbunoll to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in reject of * Currency *.’* 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 68— Mint. 

ICr. President: The question is: 

** That a 15,71,000 be granted to the Governor .Generid in^ 

Ck^unml will come in csonrse of payment during 

euaing the 19B7^ in respect of the ‘ Mint ^ w? , 

The mo^on wan adopt^^^ ^ 

w 
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i^paiTB Ho. Wo«K»* 

Xr. President: The question is: 

“ Xhiftt sk 9TOI |K>t X^5jB7,C|0O bit g®fmted to the Governor General in 

Cgunoil to <ib§rge» whidi ypiU ciwE^e in oonrae of pajfimeiit diiri]>g ihe kjww 

ending the 9Ut dfty of 1&27, m Wiepeet of " Civil Woi^ifS */' 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand Nq, AnLOWANoas mv Pensions. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ Thai a ^10 not exceedii^g Bs. 35,10,000 l>e granted to the Governor Qeimal in 

Conpqil W 'defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ehding the oUt f^y of jtarch, 1927, in respeqt of * Superanmuation AHo^anoee end 
Pensions *,** 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 71 — Stationery and Printing, 

Mr. President: The question is: 

**That a sum not exceeding Rs. 34,27,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Ceuncfl to defray the charges whi^h will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘Stationery and Printing ,** 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 72 — ^Miscellaneous. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

** That a sum not exceeding Rs. 16,04,000 bo granted to the Governor General in 

Coi^ncil to defriy tlie charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the Slat day of March, lw27, in i*oipect of ‘ Miscellaneous 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 7ar^Ai>«iUBtai^ifTa with Provincual (Sovernments. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 6,00,000 bo granted to the Governor General in 

Goufteil to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

endiitg the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Adjustments with Pnevinoial 
Governments *.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 74 — Eepunds. 

Mi:« President: The question i^: 

'' That a sum m% exceeding Rs. 54,59,0Q0 be slanted to the Govanspr Ganeiial in 

Council to defray the ohe^ges which will C 9 mj 9 in 'Cpurse of paymmit daring Uia yaar 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Refunds *.’* 

The motion was ewiopted. 

Demand No. 76^Nobth Wbst I^bontibr Province. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

IBhat a mm not excee^g Rs. 1,13^41,000 be granted to the Goveruer General in 
Gouneil ito dhfray the charges which will come in course of paymept during year 
ending the 31st day of MarSb, 1827, in rei^ect of the ' Norths whet^lceitier iiovities*/* 

The motbn was adopted. 
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DMiJLin) N6. 76— 

Mr. Fresldeot: The question is; ^ 

** That a sum not exceeding Rs. 27,22,CKX) be granted to the Governor Genial in 
G8niftlt''t6 defray the ch^rgas which will come in Chtirse of pd^ldaht dillfiti^ the year 
entlfiig^the Sliit day of Mar6h, 1027, in respect of ^ Baluchistatl 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 77 — Delhi. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

** That a sum not exceeding Rs. 35,66,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the chat gee which will come in course of payment duHng the year 
ending the 31st day of March,' 1927, in lespect of ' Delhi */* 

The motfOh was adotrtefl. 

17eiM:an0 No 78 — Ajmbr-Merwara. 

Mr. Pr^d^13ft: Tfi(' question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Ra. 13,77,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come m course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Ajmer-Merwara *,** 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 79— Andamans and Nicobar Islands. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

*' That a sum not exceeding Ra. 37,41,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the Slst day of March, 1927, in respect of the * Andamans and Nicobar 
IslancTs *.** 

The motion was adopted. 

DbWand No 80 — Eajputana. 

Mr. Prwiidtiit^: The question is: 

That a sum not exceeding Rs 5,36,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Eajputana 

The motion was adopted. 

Dei4and No. 81 — Central India. 

MNddcttlt: ThD question is: 

That a sum not exceeding Rs. 5,90,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in coui^se of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of * Central India 

The motion Was adopted. 

33*Aand'No. SSM— BFWe'raiIad: 

lb. President: The question is: 

ft a^fceeding Rs. 77*,0bb be granted to the Governor Genets in 

to j^fj;aT ,tiie Owges ^ich will come in course of peyment during the yMar 
ending the Slst day of March, 1927, in respect of * Hyderabad 

The motbn was adopted. 
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Demand No. 83 — Expenditure in England— Secrit ary of State fob 

India. 

Mr, Presideni: The question is: 

That a sum not exceeding Hs, 17,47, (X)0 be granted to the Gk>vertior General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment daring the ym 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Expenditure in England — Secretary 
of State for India*.** 

The Assembly divided: 

AYES— 38. 

Jatar, Mr. K. S. 

Lloyd, Mr. A. H. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Muddimaif, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander, 

Naidu, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Owens, Lieut. -Col. P. 0. 

Rahman, Khan Bahadur A. 

Raj Narain, Bai Bahadur. 

Rau, Mr. P. R. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Stanyon, Colonel Sir Henry, 

Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Vernon, Mr., H. A. B. 
Vijayaraghavacharyar, Sir 

Tiruvalangadi. 


Abul Kasem, Maulvi. 

Aiyer, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy. 

Akram Hussain, Prince A. M. M. 
Bajpai, Mr. H. S. 

Bhore, Mr. J. W. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basnl. 
Bray, Sir Dei^s. 

Burden, Mr. E. 

Carey, Sir Willoughby. 

Clow, Mr. A. G. 

Dalai, Sardar B. A. 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Gordon, Mr. R. G. 

Grahant, Mr. L. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Hira Sin^h Brar, Sardai Bahadur 
Captain. 

Hudson, Mr. W. P. 

Innes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 


NOES— 20. 


Ahmad Ali Khan, Mr. 
Alimuzzaman Chowdhry, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Chanda, Mr. Kamini Kumar. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Datta, Dr. S. K, 

Hussanally, Khan Bahadur W M. 
Hyder, Dr. L. K. 

Jinnah, Mr, M. A. 

Joshi, Mr. N, M. 

Kasturbhai Lalbhai, Mr. 


Lohokare, Dr. K. G. 

Makan, Khan Sahib M. E. 
Muhammad Ismail, Khan Bahadur 
Saiyid. 

Mutalik, Sardar V. N. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C., 

Pal, Mx. Bipin Chandra. 

Ramachandra Rao, Diwan Bahadur M. 
Sarliq Hasan, Mr. S. 

Venkatapatjraju, Mr. B. 

Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad. 


Tlie motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 84 — Expenditure in England — High Commissioner for India. 


Mr. President : The question is : 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 16,43,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect o| * Expenditure in England— High 
Commissioner for India *.** 


The motion was adopted. 

B. — Bwpenditure charged to Capital. 

Demand No. 85 — Capital Outlay on Sbourity Printing. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ Dia*' » Dot exceeding Rs. 1,72,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Oouncu to defray ^the charges which will oome in course of payment dhring the year , 
March, 1927 , in respect of * Oapi^ )bn Seenidiy 

The motion was adopted. ; j i : 
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Pjimawd No. 86 — Iew^^ 

Id. President; The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 3lst day of March, 1027, in respect of ‘ Irrigation *.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 87 — Indian Posts and TbiiBgraphs. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 60,89,000 be granted to the Governor Gor^al in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Indian Posts and Telegraphs ’.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 88 — Indo-European Telegraphs. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Indo-European Telegraphs \** 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 89 — Capital Outlay on Vizagapatam Harbour. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 48,7Q,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Capital outlay on Vizagapatam 
Harbour 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 90 — Commuted Value of Pensions, 

Mr. President: Tlie question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding R.s. 20,00,000 bo granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will wmo in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Commuted Value of Pensions 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 91 — New Capital at Delhi. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 97,48,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘New Capital at Delhi 

The motion was adopted. 

C. — Disbursements of Loans and Advances, 

Demand No. 92 — ^Interest-free Advances. 

Mr, President: The question is: 

** That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,02,85,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Interest-free Advances * 7 * 

Tho moiiicm was adc^ted. 





Ham. 

Demand No. 93<^Xi«iA»«' AMD<ifDtMM<Mli‘MiyuNO Intbbbst. 

Hr. President: The question is: 

“ Tbet • ii^ '«iEeMdiiigtBfc“6<i)6,W,000 b« grtnted to the Ooventto' Oonoml ui 
CoMoil to defray the cWmi ’whratt -wlK ootM in coorM of pikyaniit dwing tbe muff 
ending tbe 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of * Loaats and Advances bearing 
Interest 

The motion- mm. adofied.- 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of thd Clock on kionday, the 
IfftW-BKlKSh; 





LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Monday, 15th March, 1926. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clodk, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

* Vetitpicatiox of the Balance Sheets of the Army Canteen Board 

(India). 

1233. *Raja Ohazanfar Ali Elhan: Will the Government be pleased 
to state if the auditors have verified the balance sheets hitherto issued 
by the Army Canteen Board by personally visiting all the places and 
whether the auditors have checked all their stocks and obtained the 
verifications in writing of all the creditors of the Board in order to find 
out whether the liabilities of the Board are covered by the items shown 
under this head in the balance sheets? 

Mr. £» Burdon: Government have no information and do not propose 
to inquire into these details. The auditors are a firm of high standing and 
must be presumecjl to know their own business. They have certified on the 
balance sheet that they received all the information and explanation that 
they required. 

’ Profits of the Army Canteen Board (India). 

1234. *Ba|a Ohazanfar Ali Khan: Will the Government be pleased 
to state how much profit the Anny Canteen Board has earned since its estab* 
lishinent in the year 1921 and up to the closing of its last financial year 
and in w^hat manner the proceeds were utilised? 

Mr. £. Burdon: Taking the period mentioned by the Honourable Mem- 
Tber as a whole, the operations of the Board show a loss and not a profit. 
'Inhere has, therefore, been no question of the utilization of profits so far. 

. Amovnt of Income-Tax paid by the x\rmy Canteen Board (India) 
DiuiNG THE Years 1922 — 25. 

1235. ’''Baja Ohazanfar Ali Khan: Will the Government be pleased 
to state, how much income-tax the Army Canteen Board has paid during 
the years 1922—25? If no income-tax has been paid, is it not a loss to the 
Indian Treasury ? 

’ The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I am afraid I can only refer the 
Honourable Member to my answer to his question No. 28 on this subject 
on the 22nd January, 1925. 
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Payment by the Abmy Canteen Boabd (India) oe Rebate Dufe to 

Regiments. 

1236. "^Raja G-liaKanfaar All Shan: Are Oovemment aware that tne pa; 
ment of rebate due to regiments was not made by the Army Canteen 
Board for several months? If bo, will the Government be pleased to state 
if this is a breach or not of the terms of contract agreed upon by the Army 
Canteen Board, and if so, why this irregularity has been allowed, arfd what 
steps do Government propose to take to prevent a repetition of this irre- 
gularity in future? 

Mr. E. Burden: Government understand that the payment of rebate 
to regiments was delayed during the year 1925, owing to the shortage of 
ways and means, but that all rebate due was finally paid and has been paid 
up to the 6th February, 1926. Government do not propose to take any 
specific step in this particular matter at present as they do not think it is 
necessary to do so. , 


PllOPiT AND Loss AcCOrNT OF THE AUMY CaNTEEN BoaED (InDIa) 

FEOM 1st August, 1924, to HIst July, 1925. 

1237. *Ra]a Ohazanfar All Khan: Will the Government be pleased 
to lay on the tabic the profit and loss account of the Army Canteen Board 
from 1st August, 1924, to 31st July, 1925? 

Total Loss incurtied by the Army Canteen Board (India) since 
ITS Establishment x’p to the 31 st Jily, 1925. 

1238. *Ra|a Ohazanfar Ali Khan: Will the Government be pleased 
to state the total loss incurred by the Armv Canteen Board, since its 
establishment up to 31 at July, 1925, and also all the irrecoverable expenses? 

Mr. E. Burdon: With your permission, Sir, 1 propose to answer ques- 
tions Nos. 1237 and 1238 together. 

The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply given 
on the 12th February, 1926, to part (a) of starred question No. 756. For 
the reason tlien given, T am unable to furnish the information desired. 

Payment by the Ainr\ Cameen Board (India) of B^ebate due to 

Regiments. 

1239. ’^Raja Ghazanfar All Khan: Is it true that the Army Canteen 
Board pays much less rebate than vhat Ihe regiments received from pnvate 
contractors and as a result Commanding Officers cannot give the same 
amount of donation which they formerly used to pay to messing, sport aisd 
othv'r funds for the benefit of the troops? 

Mr. E. Burdon; The answer to the first part of ihe question is in the 
negative. The second does not arise. 

Refusal of the Murbee Brewery to supply Beer on Credit to 
THE Army Canteen Board (India). 

1240. *RaJa Ohazanfar Ali Khan: Are Government aware that the 
Murree Brewery declined to supply beer to the Army Canteen Board ©n 
credit from 16th July, 1926, and thus the beer of other brands was forced on 
the troops which in most cases they did not like? Will the Government 

-^be pleased to state what steps, if any, have been taken to ston 
practice? ^ ^ 
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Mr. Z, Bnrdcoi: The Agents of the Brewery declined to supply beer 
on ^dit froiii the 10th of July to the 24th October, 1925, during which 
period the Board purchased their requirenaents of Muiree ^ b for cash. 
The Agents now supply the Board on credit as before. At no time have 
regiments been unable to purchase this or any other brand of beer that 
they demanded. The latter part of the question does not arise. 

Amount ov Rebate paid by the Aumy Canteen Boaud (India) to 
Officeks^ Shops and Indian Shops at Razmak. 

1241. *RaJa Ghazanfar Ali Khan: Will the Government be pleased 
to |t^te,the amount of rebate the Army Canteen Board is paying for the 
officers' shops and Indian shops including those of vegetables, fruits, 
eggs, etc., at Razmak on all cash and credit sales and to whom such rebate 
is paid? 

Mr. E. Burdon: Rebate is payable at Razmak at the following rates: 

Officers' Shops . — 5 per cent, discount to customers and per cent, 
rebate on all sales to the Brigade Commander. 

Indian Shops . — 5 per cent, rebate on all sales to the Officer Com- 
manding the regiment supplied 

Dissatisfaction . with the Working of the Army Canteen Board 

(India). 

1242. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Are Government aware that the 
soldiers, Presidents of Regimental Institutes and the Officers Command- 
ing of the units served by the Army Canteen Board are generally dis- 
satisfied with the w^orking of the Board? 

Mr, E, Burdon: The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to 
the reply given on the 7th September, 1925, to part (b) of starred question 
No. 688. It is tlie case that considerable dissatisfaction has been 
expressed. 

Amalgamation of the Army Canteen Board (India) with the 
Supply and Tuansport Depahtment. 

1243. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Will the Government be pleased 
to state if it is proposed to amalgamate the Anny Canteen Board with the 
Supply and Transport? If so, are Government aw^are that the proposed 
amalgamation wdll interfere with the Government’s established policy of 
non-intervention in the free course of public trade? 

Mr. E. Burdon: The answer to the first part of the question is in the 
negative. The second part does not arise. 

DeSIR|S OF THE GOVERNMENT TO ReTAIN THE ArmY CaNTEEN BoaRD 

(In«iia)1 

1244. •HauM Muhammad Yakub: Is* it a fao! that the Government 

wish to retain the organization of the Army Canteen Board with a view 
to utilising it during occasions of war ? H 

Mr. X. Burdon: YeSj Sir. Government would like to dp so, if possible. 

A 0 
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A.BOLITiON OF THE ArMY CaNTEEN BoaRD (InDIa). 

1245. ’"Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Are Government aware that the 
firms and traders, who have been hitherto serving the troops, are ready 
to work in complete accordance with the desires of the Government and 
are willing to take over the stock of saleable goods of the Army Canteen 
Board at market rates if the Government decide to abolish that Organiza- 
tion? 

Mr. E. Burden: No, Sir. 

Utilisation of the Services op Private Firms to cater to the 
Needs of British Units in the Eastern and Southern 
Commands. 

1246. *Maulvi Muham|mad Yakub: Is it a fact that in the Eastern and 
Southern Commands private firms are serving all British xmits stationed 
there ? 

Mr. E. Burden: The answer is in the affirmative. 

Unsatisfactory Working of the Army Canteen Board (India). 

1247. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Are Government aware that there 
have been general complaints from the rank and file of the British troops 
regarding the unsatisfactory working and the lack of management of the 
Army Canteen Board and that the inauguration of the said organisation 
instead of benefiting His Majesty’s British troops in India has seriously 
affected their comforts? 

Mr. E. Burdon: I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply 
which I liave just given to one of his previous questions. The second part 
of the present question deals with a matter of opinion and as to that I 
would suggest to my Honourable friend that he should wait to see the 
report of the Committee of Inquiry. 

Ventilation of the Grievances of Regiments recjarding the 
Working of the Army Canteen Board (India). 

1248. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Are Gove»mment aware that 
the presence of high Government officials as Chairman and members of 
the Board of management influences the regiments from freely ventilating 
their complaints and grievances regarding the working of the Army Canteen 
Board (India)? 

Mr. E. Burden: No, Sir. The experience of Government is to the 
contrary. 

Dissatisfaction with the Working of the Army Canteen Board 

(India). 

1249. ♦Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: |^a) Are Government aware that the 
majority of the Commanding Officers and troops who are served by the 
Army Canteen Board, are dissatisfied with their service and wish to adopt 
the old contract system as being more advantageous to the* troops? 

If the reply is in the negative do Government propose to call for 
reports from th,e Commanding Officers of all regimen^is serv^ by the Army 
Canteen Board? 
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Mr. E. Burdon; (a) The attentioxi of the Honourable Member is invited 
to the reply which I have just given to a previous question on the same 
subject. 

' (b) The Government do not propose to call for such reports. The report 
of the Committee of Inquiry furnishes all the information required on the 
point. 

Inability of the Aumy Canteen Boaiuj to imjn thetii Bakehies 
AM) Mineral Water Factories. 

1250. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that the Army Canteen 
Board have been unable to arrange to run themselves the bakery of the 
regiments they serve in the Murree Hills and the mineral water factories 
in Murree, Dalhousie and the Simla Hills? 

(b) If the reply is in the affirmative, will the Government be pleased 
to state why this has been allowed in the face of the undertaking given by 
the Army Canteen Board to run all their Institutes themselves? 

Mr, E. Burdon: (a) The Army Canteen Board (India) conducted their 
own bakeries for regiments they served in the Murree Hills during the 
season 1925. They sub-let some of the mineral water factories in Murree, 
Dalhc>usie and the Simla Hills during the season 1925, because the mineral 
water plants which were being imported had not been received. 

(h) No such undertaking was given. In this connexion, I would invite 
the Honourable Member’s attention to Army Instruction (India) No. 881 
of 1921. 


OrENING OF NEW OFFICERS^ ShOFS IN DIFFERENT CaNTONMENTS BY THE 

Army Canteen Board (India). 

1251. *MaulVi Abul Kasem: Is it a fact that new Officers’ shops are 
being opened by the Army Canteen Board in different Cantonments and 
that tradesmen who are established there are affected injuriously thereby? 

Mr. E. Burdon: The answ^er to the first part of the question is in the 
affirmative. With regard to the second part, I would invite the attention 
of the Honourable Member to the answer given by me to question No. 
886 (a) on the 16th February, 1925. 

Supply of Goods to Civilians by the Army Canteen Board (India). 

1252. *Maulvi Abul Kasem: Is it a fact that the Army Canteen Board 
is meant to supply goods only to troops and British officers? If so, what 
check have the Government against their supplying goods to civilians on 
cash payment? 

Mr. E. Burdon: I would invite the attention of the Honourable Mem- 
ber to the answer given bv Mr. Pate to question No. 1415 on the 9th June 
1924. 

Grant of an Additional Loan op Rs. 15 Lakhs to the Army 
Canteen Board (India). 

1253. *Maulvi Abul Kasem: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 

state why an additional loan of Rs. 15 lakhs was granted to the Army 
Canteen Board after the loan of Rs. 10 lakhs by special sanction the 
Secretary of State? ■ ^ 
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(b) Was the condition of the Board satisfactory at the time the loan 
oi Bs. 15 lakhs was given? 

(c) What amount if any has the Board paid back so far to the Imperial 
Bank out of the total amount of loan taken from it? 

Mr. B. Borden: (a) The additional loan ol Es. 16 lakhs was granted 
to the Board on the recommendation of the Committee of Inquiry, ex- 
pressed very strongly in an ad interim report. 

(6) No. 

(c) Es. 1,60,000 of the amount advanced by the Imperial Bank of 
India has been refunded. 

Ea]a Ohazanfar All Khan : May I ask what has happened to that Ee- 
port? 

Mr. £. Burdon: There is a question on the paper with regard to that; 
if my Honourable friend will wait, I will answer it. 

The Army Canteen Board (India). 

1264. ‘•‘Maulvi Abul Kaaemi: Are Government aware that the organi- 
zation of the Army Canteen Board is being helped at the expense of the 
British troops ? 

Mr. £. Burdon: I am afraid I do not understand the Honourable 
Member s question. If he will be more explicit, I shall endeavour to 
answer him. 

Grant op an Additional Loan op Rs. 5 Lakhs to the Army 
Canteen Board (India). 

1255. ’•'Maulvi Abul Easem: With reference to the reply of Mr. Burdon 

on 6th March, 1925, to questions Nos. 1148 to 1150 by Khan Bahadur Wali 
Mohammad Hussanally, '' that the Government of India have accordingly 
decided, with the sanction of the Secretary of State, to increase the Govern- 
ment guarantee of capital by 5 lakhs up to a total sum of Es. 25 lakhs. The 
Government of India trust that with the addition to the working capital 
and with the increased receipts from new business in the Lahore District, 
the Army Canteen Board will no longer find it necessary to trade upon 
terms of credit extended beyond iKc usual commercial practice will the 
Government be pleased to state why an additional loan of Bs. 5 lakhs was 
sanctioned soon after the above 5 lakhs? .. 

Mr. E. Burdon: The Board s financial position had been affected by the 
attacks made upon it, to an extent which had not been fully realised and 
the additional loan was necessary to the purpose in view, the satisfaction 
of creditors. 

Delay by the Army Canteen Board (India) in the Settlement 
OF THE Claims of thbtr Creditors. 

1256. *Maulvi Abul Kasem : Is it a fact that in spile of the additional loan 
of Es. 10 lakhs sanctioned for the Army Canteen Board in March last, the 
creditors of the Board were still kept waiting in most cases , even for six 
months for the payment of their dues? If the reply is in the 

what steps have the Government taken in the matter? 

M&. E. Burddit: The attention of the Honourable J^einber is invited 
to the reply given on the 12th February, 1926 to starred question No. 768. 
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Opening op OppicBists^ Shops by the Aumy CaNotsn Board (India). 

1257. ♦Maalvi Abul Xasem: Is it a fact that tl^ Army Canteen Board is 
opening Officers* shops in their area? 

Mr. S. Burdon: I would in’pte the attention of the Honourable Mem- 
ber to the reply which I have just given to starred question No. 1261. 


CoMPETiiiON op the Army Canteen Boabd (India) with Private 
Traders in Razmak. 

1258. *Maiilvi Abul Eaaem: Are Government aware that owing to the 
existence of the Army Canteen Board the private dealers at Razmak 
(Waziristan) were forbidden to sell toilet and smoking requisites, groceries, 
tinned provisions, etc., which goods they were supplying for the benefit 
of the troops since the establishment of the said camp? 

Mr. E. Burdon: The Army Canteen Board, India, commenced trading 
in Razmak from the opening of the camp at that place. The monopoly 
of trade, which the Board were first granted ended in July 1925 and it is 
now open to private dealers to carry on their trade there. 


Issue by the Army Canteen Board (India) op Railway 
Credit Notes. 

1259. *Maulvi Abul Easem: Is it a fact that the Army Canteen Board is 
now in the same position as the Army in regard to the payments to the Rail- 
way and that it issues credit notes in lieu of cash payment for freight on 
their goods as is done by the Army? If the reply is in the affirmative, will 
the Government be pleased to state how often the account is settled smd 
whether under the extension of this privilege the guarantee of the Govern- 
ment for this item of credit is in addition to tJie guarantee of loan from 
the Imperial Bank? 

Mr. E. Burdon: Government are informed that the Army Canteen 
Board. India, does issue railway credit notes in lieu of cash payment for 
freight on their goods, as is done by many large commercial undertakings, 
but that they pay ordinary commercial freight rates and not army rates. 
The account has been settled up to and for December 1925. 


^ Rate op Interest paid by the Army Canteen Board (India) 

ON THEIR Loan prom the Imperial Bank op India. 

1260. ^Maulvi Abul Easem : Will the Government be pleased to 
state the rate of interest paid to the Imperial Bank of India by the Army 
Canteen Board for the amount advanced to it on Government guarantee 
and also the total amount thus paid by the Army Canteen Board up to 
31st July, 1925? 

Mr. E. Burdou: The Army Canteen Board, Inciia, paid interest at 2 
per cent, below the bank rate to the Imperial Bank of India up to the 7th 
October, 1924, since which date interest has been paid at the bank rate. 

The total amount ot interest paid by the Board up to the 31st July. 
1925 was Rs. 2,01,081-15-8. ^ 
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^ Fubthee Loans to the \A^ Boaed (India). ■ " ■ 

1261. ♦Maulvi Abul Kasem : Have Goveniriifeiit «aHctioned any^ 

loans to the Array Canteen Board besides Es. 45 lakhs or dO they intend 
to do so? » " " % 

Mr. E. Burdon; The answer to the first jpak of the question is in the 
negative. As regards the second, the Government are unable to make any 
statement of their future policy in the matter until a decision has been 
reached on the Eeport of the Committee of Inquiry. 

Khan Bahadur W. M. Hussanally: May I ask the Honourable Mem- 
ber under what law these advances or loans are made to the Army Can- 
teen Board? 

Mr. E. Burdon: That question has already been asked and answered 
in this House. 

Khan Bahadur W. M. Hussanally: May I ask what it is? 

Mr. E. Burdon: I will refer the Honourahle Member later, if he finds 
it necessary, to the particular proceedings in which the question was 
asked and the answer given. 

Khan Bahadur W. M* Hussanally: May I know, in view of the fact 
that tliore have been several questions on the matter of the Army Canteen 
Board in this House, whesjfei^er the Government propose to appoint any 
committee upon which this Ilouse will be well represented, to inquire into 
the whole matter? 

Mr. E. Burdon: I think my Honourable friend himself has got a ques- 
tion on the paper on that point this morning. 

Recoets eeom the Militaey Food Laboratoey on Samples drawn 
from;, the Institutes served by the Army Canteen 
Board (India). 

1262. *Maulvi Abul Kasem: Will the Government be pleased to 
lay on the table all reports from the Military Food Laboratory on samples 
drawn from the Institutes served by the Army Canteen Board? 

Mr. £. Burdon: No, Sir. 

Complaint of Babu Htralal Goenka regarding the 
Administration of the Income-Tax Department^ 

Calcutta. 

1263. *Mr. Ambika Prasad Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 

state whether the Honourable the Finance Member has received a petition 
from Babu Hiralal Goenka of Calcutta, complaining about the administra- 
tion of the Income-tax Department of Calcutta? ' 

Grant of Permission to Babu Hiralal Goenka to start Legal 
Proceedings against some Persons who are alleged 
TO HAVE DEFRAUDED THE InOOME-T AX DEPART- 
MENT, Calcutta. 

1264. *Mr. Ambika Prasad Sinha: (a) Is it a fact that Hiralal Goenka 
and some other petitioners have asked for permission fc proceedings 
in a court of justice against some persons who are alleged to have 
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defrauded the Department and whose silehce and taking no steps has 
made the Government lose lakhs of rupees yearly? If so, are Government 
prepared to graht sanction or raise no objection against such proceedings 
being started ? 

(b) Do Government pi^pose to consult the Law Officers of the Crown 
and the Honourable the' Law Member about the matter? 

(c) Do Governiaent propose to hold an open inquiry in the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I will circulate the answer, Sir. 

Mr. President: Dr. Lobokare. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Sir, may I put tlie question. No. 1263, in the absence 
of the Member? 

An Honourable Member: Have you been autliorised to put it? 

Mr. K. Ahmed: I have been authorised, and, under the standing orders 
and rules of this Assembly, I am entitled to ask it. 

Mr. President: Dr, Tjohokare. 

Mr. K, Ahmed: Sir, may I first have the answer to No. 1263, as we 
will not got jmotlier opportunity this Session? May I ask you, Sir, to call 
upon rne to put the question? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I will circulate the answer, Sir. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: When, Sir, wdll the answ'er be given and the circula- 
tion take place — within this week? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: To-day, Sir. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Shall w^e be in a position to go into the details the 
answer on its circulation? If the answer is given now' we might get an 
opportunity of doing that here. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: If the Honourable Member wants 
a copy of the answ^er to the question I wdll give it to him now^ 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Will the Honourable Member kindly read it, so that 
the benefit of the country might be served? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I do not see how^ the answering of 
it wall be particularly beneficial to the country. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Is it not a fact, Sir, that so much loss is incurred and 
the Govorament do not propose to go into the matter? 

Mr. President: Dr. Lohokaro. 

(Mr. K. Ahmed again rose in his place.) 

Honourable Members: Order, order. 

(The answer to questions Nos. 1263 and 1264 are printed immediately 
belqw.) 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Government recently received 
a petition making certain vague general allegations against certain persons 
not named. This has been sent to the Commissioner of Income-tax, 
Bengal, for disposal. They have also received a copy of a petition address- 
ed to the Government of Bengal alleging that certain persons had 
committed certain offences under the Indian Penal Code, and praying for 
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sanction to latinch a prosecution. They understand jthat the petitioner -fi 
Counsel was told that if he was in the possession of any evidence th^ 
would justify the grant of the sanction prayed for he should produce it 
before the Commissioner of Income-tax, Bengal; and that though this 
order M-as passed some months ago he hae hot ccpnplied with it. Where a 
criminal court cannot take cognizance of " a complaint presented 
to it without the sanction of the Government of India or a Local Govern- 
ment, such sanction can obviously not be granted unless the complainant 
shows definite and prima facie valid ground for granting it. 

The Government have also recently received a petition stating that a 
certain person was making use of his pretended influence with high 
officials to blackmail members of the Calcutta public in connection with 
income-tax matters. No allegation has been made against any Member of 
the Income-tax Department in Bengal by name. If any such definite 
allcgatioTi had been made, the officer concerned would probably have been 
^directed to clear his character in a court of law. The Government are not 
prepared to order that an open inquiry should be held as suggested. 

Reduction op the Numbeb op Indian Oppicers employed in the 
Indian Aumy Service Corps. 

1265. *Dp. E. O. Lohokare: Will Government be pleased to say: 

{a) what is the number of permanent and temporary appointments 
in the Indian Army Service Corps held by Viceroy’s Com- 
missioned Officers, Indian N. C. Os. and British Warrant 
and N. C. Os. in the following branches — (1) supply, (2) animal 
transport, (3) mechanical transport? 

(6) if there are any proposals under consideration to reduce the 
^ number of appointments held by Indian officers and to increase 

those held by British Warrant and N. 0. Os. in any of the 
above branches ? 

(c) if so, what is the number of Indian officers to be so reduced 

and the number of British to be increased? 

(d) what considerations led Government to contemplate this change? 

(e) how would the Indian officers to be reduced be provided for in 

the future? 

Mr, E. Burdon: (a) A statement giving the information desired by the 
Honourable Member is laid on the table. 

(6), (c), (d) and (e). 70 appointments for Indian officers holding the 

Viceroy’s Commission were created since the war in the Supply Branch. 
This measure has not proved altogether a success, there has been a dearth 
of candidates, and up till now it has been possible to fill no more than 40 
of the appointments by Indian officers. The remaining 30 posts are vacant. 
The matter has accordingly been re-examined by the Government of India. 
But the result is not likely to be that apprehended by the Honourable 
Member. It is proposed if possible to devise measures which will ensure 
a supply of competent Indian candidates. In the meantime the appoint- 
ments for which Indian officer candidates are not forthcoming may be 
filled temporarily by British warrant officers and non-commissioned officers 
until such time as Indian officers are available. There is no present in- 
tention 01 reducing the number of Indian officers already employed in this 
Brai3K3h. 
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The temporary appointments are : 

(1) I. A. S. C. Arrears Section (a temporary 
formation to dispose of claims for pay, pen- 
sions and medals arising out of the Great 

War) 3 

(2) Animal Transjwrt 

(3) M. T 11 2 10 

Dr. K. G. Lohokare: In the case of these vacancies do Government 
propose to talve up the recruitment of educated Indians by direct recruit- 
ment ? 

Mr. £« Burden: Government have not yet settled the details of the 
terms and conditions on which future recruitment will be carried out. The 
matter is at the moment under consideration. 

Dr. K. O. Lohokare: Will this be considered then? 

Mr. E. Burdon: Certainly it will. 

Khan Bahadur W. M. Hussanally: May I ask, Sir, what is the signih- 
cation of the letters “N. 0. 0”? Bo they mean non -co-operators? 

(Laughter.) 

Inuian, Anglo-Indian and Britisu Officeus with Honorary 
King's Commissions on the Effective and Non-Effective 
Lists of the Indian Army or its DErAiiTMENTs. 

1266. *Dr. K. G. Lohokare: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) what is the highest position Indian, Anglo-Indian and British 
officers with honorary King’s commissions can rise to in (1) 
regular effective and non-effective, (2) medical, (8) Army 
Service Corps? 

{b) if there is any percentage or number fixed for the Indian and 
Anglo-Indian and British officers in each honorary commis- 
sion rank? If so, what is the number and percentage to the 
strength of each in the case of Indian and British officers? 

(c) if it is a fact that many British officers holding honorary com- 
missions can rise to be Majors or Lieutenant-Colonels in Ibe 
above branches, while Indians hold but few such commissions 
if any ? 

Mr. B. Burdon: (a) and (c). There is no British or Anglo-Indian officer 
holding an honorary King's Commission on the effective list of the Indian 
Army or its departments. On the non-effective list thei» is no British 
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officer, but there are between 60 and 70 Buling Pences and Indian Nobles 
and one Anglo-Indian gentleman, holding honorary King’s Commissions 
in various ranks from Lieutenant-General to 2nd-Lieutenant. Their names 
and ranks will be found on pages 58 and 59 of the January, 1926, Supple- 
ment to the Indian Army List. Eegular Indian officers on the effective 
and retired lists are granted honorary King s Commissions as Captains 
and Lieutenants only. ♦ 

(5) The answer is in the negative. 

Indiak, Akblo-Indian and British Opficers with Honorary 
Kindi’s Coivimissions on the Effective and Non-Effective 
Lists of the Indian Army or its DEFAirTMENTS, 

1267. *X)r. K. G. Lohokare: Will Government be pleased to give in- 
formation as per the following table — as available preferably for January, 
1926? 
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Mr, £. Burdon: I have already stated in answx^r to the previous ques- 
tion that there is no British or Anglo-Indian officer holding an honorary 
King’s Commission on the effective list, and one Anglo-Indian only on the 
non-effective list. The information cannot therefore usefully be given in 
the form asked for by the Honourable Member. As regards Indians, I 
would refer him to page 60 of the Supplement to the Indian Army List, 
January, 1926, which gives particulars of Indians on the effective list hold- 
ing honorary King’s Cominissions, and to pages 61 — 70, which gives parti- 
culars of those on the retired list. 

Dr. K, G. Loliokare: That means that Indians holding honorary Com- 
missions have no chance of getting further lifts? 

Mr. E. Burdon: I have already told the Honourable Member in reply 
to one of his questions that there are Indian gentlemen holding honorary 
Commissions % the rank of Lieutenant-General., 

Di. K. G. Lohokare: Only one. 
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SuMMONiKa OF ES:PE* WlTNlfilSSES BEFORE THE SELECT COMMITTEB ON 
THE iNSUitANCE Bill. 

1268. •Dr. X. O. Zioliokare: Will Government be pleas^ to say if they 
have under consideration any proposal : 

(a) to add to the Select Committee on the Bill to regulate Insurance 

business in India — members expert in Insurance business 
co-opted or temporarily nominated? 

(b) to call before the Select Committee expert witnesses representing 

Indian Insurance business? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: It will be for the Select Committee 
to decide whether they wish to examine expert witnesses. They cannot of 
course be members of the Committee. 

Publication of Contracts relating to the REquiUEMENTs of the 

Army Department. 

1269. •Dr. K. G. Lohokare: Will Government be pleased to say if 
particulars of future contracts to be placed by the Director of Contractsi, 
Military Supply, are published in the Indian Trade Journal or any other 
widely known paper? If not, what are the reasons? Are there any parti- 
cular reasons for avoiding wide publicity to the usual requirements of supply 
of the Army Department? 

Mr, £. Burden: The answer to the first part of the question is in the 
negative. For further particulars I would refer the Honourable Member 
to the rdply given on the 22nd September, 1924, to starred question 
No, 2310. 

Dr. K. G. Lohokare: But what are the reasons for not publishing them, 
may I know, Sir? 

Mr. E. Burdon: They are given in the answer to which I have referred 
the Honourable Member. 

Dr. K. G. Lohokare: All the reasons? 

Mr. E. Burdon: Yes. 

Dimensions of the IUll Room in the new Government 
House, Raisina. 

1270. •Mr. W, S. J, Willson: (a) Is it a fact tliaii the Ball Boom in 
the new Government House, Baisina, is only about 60 feet in length? 

(6) What is its floor space compared with the Ball Boom at Delhi? 

(c) Do Government propose to ex;tend the Ball Boom at Baisina now 
at both ends before the structure proceeds further according to present 
designs ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra; (a) The Ball Boom is 66 
feet long and' 62 feet wide and the dancing space measures 4,090 square 
feet. 

(b) The Ball Boom in Viceregal Lodge at Delhi measures 136' x 60' 
overall giving a total area of 6,800 square feet, but from this must be 
deducted the area occupied on the floor by the dais whicH measure 1,580 
square feet and the Band occupies an area 170 square feet, so that the 
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eff^tiw dancing area is 6^080 aquare feet. In or^r to oompara thia with 
the new Ball Boom the fact must be borne in mind that there are arcades 
at each end of the Ball Boom having a space of 1,776 square feet making 
the total area 5,866 square feet. There is also ah ante r^^ 
with the Ball Boom by arches which allows another 780 square feet of' 
dancing space and a neighbouring small drawing rocan measuring 1,444 
square feet where the Band will also be heard. 

(c) Structural alterations are now impossible. 

Mr. N* M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, whether the Government propose to 
hold a conference of the old and experienced dancing Members of this 
House as to the structure of the dancing hall? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: May I know, Sir, if the Government pro- 
pose to construct a Ball Boom attached to the new Assembly Chamber, 
at Eaisina, for the use of Members only? 

Alleged Loss ok the Purchase of Coal for State Railways. 

1271. *Sir Harl Singh Oour: (a) Has the attention of Gk)vemment been 
drawn to the statement contained in the Servant y dated Monday, the 22nd 
February, 1926, in which it is alleged that the Government have lost more 
than Bs. 15 lakhs from the Public Exchequer on account of its purchase 
of coal at prices higher than those of other tenders? 

(b) Is it a fact that Teetulmari and Mudidih coals have been bought 
at Bs. 5 while similar coal which was offered at Bs. 4 and Es. 4-4-0 have 
not been accepted? 

(c) Is it a fact that Jambad and Faridpur coals have been bought at 
Bs. 4-11-0 and Bs. 5 while similar coals were offered at Bs. 4? 

(d) Is it a fact that Kusunda and Nyadee coals were purchased in large 
quantities at Es. 3-12-0 against other offers at Bs. 3? 

(e) Will the Government be pleased to publish a full list of tenders 
received and the prices at which the coals were offered? 


Alleged Loss of the PuinniASE of Coal for State Railways. 

1272. *Sir Hari Singh Gour: (a) Is it a fact that the Government did 
not accept the lowest tenders? If so, why? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Chief Mining Engineer is a new man to the 
work ? 

(c) Do Government propose to make a full inquiry into the allegations 
of loss of public revenue by non-acceptance of the lowest tenders? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I propose with your permission. 
Sir, to reply to questions Nos. 1271 and 1272 together. 

The Government of India have seen the article referred to, but they 
attach no importance to the statements made in it. It is obvious that 
they were inspired by disappointed tenderers. As the Indian Coal Com- 
mittee pointed out Jharria coals vary remarkably in quality. Not only do 
the majority of |he seams vary in quality in different parts of the Jharria, 
Field, but there is frequently a large variation in quality of the different 
sections of a seam in the saine mine. The same remark, but in lesser 
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degree, applies ^ coals m the EauigimJ field. . It is no argument to say, 
therefore, that because the coal of such a^d such, a mine was bought at 
such and such a price it would have beeh cheaper to buy the coal of 
another mine at a lower price. The Chief Mining Engineer, who advises 
the Eailway Board in the matter of purchasing of coal for State Bail- 
ways, and who is not a new man to the workj maintains a very complete 
record of the analyses of Indian coals, and the Bailway Board are satisfied 
that his proposals were based solely on considerations of price, quality, 
loading arrangements and management generally and were the result of a 
census of infoimed knowledge. The Eailway Board have published all 
the information about the tenders which it is usual for them to publish 
and the Government of India are not prepared to make any inquiry into 
the allegations in this connection. ** # 

The Civil Depaktment’s Share op the Sale op Unipied Stamps. 

1273. ♦Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha: (a) Is it a fact that the Civil Depart- 
ment’s share of the sale of unified stamps for 1923-24 was estimated at 
Bs. 19,01,000 and that estimated for 1924-25 was Es. 47,39,000? 

(b) Will the Government please explain the cause of this heavy increase? 
Will they be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing the amount 
claimed by each Local Government? WHiat were the data on the basis of 
which the Civil Department’s share was ascertained? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) The answer is in the affirmative. 

(h) The increase is due to the revision of the assignments to the Local 
Governments which had been fixed in 1906. A statement showing the 
amount claimed by each Local Government is placed on the table. 

The revised assignments have been fixed both with reference to the 
growth of revenue since 1006 and with reference to the increases in the 
rates of duty made in October 1923. The calculations were chiefly based 
on an analysis of the figures of revenue from general stamps. 


St at (went. 


(Fi^jTures in thous^mds of rupee?.) 


Province. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Ben^?al 

Unitod Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa . 
Central Provinces 
Assam • 

Goorg • 


i Her i sod a?>iLTn- 
j mcni claimed on 
I account of errowth | 
of revenue since 
1906. 


Assignment on 
account of last 
year’s increase. 




7,80 

1,000 

1,35 

3.75 

8.75 
1,00 
1,40 

35 

? 


1,48 

56 

2,00 

20 

? 

? 

? 

0 

P 

P 


Additional sum on Recount 
of Promissory noto.s. 
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left it to the Govern- 
ment of India to deter- 
mine the fii^res 
column (S). 


in 
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Post Office Shake op the Satj: :op Postage Stamps. 

1274. ^Mr. DevaUi Prasad Sinha: Z)id the Post Office shaw of the 
sale, of postage stamps amount to Bs. 5,37,26,010 in 1924-26, which gives a 
of 1 : 11*3? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The reply is in the affirmative; 

PllINTlNC OF SEPAllATE BeCEIPT StaMPS. 

1276. ’“Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha: Do Government propose to print 
separate receipt stamps to enable a correct apportionment of revenue? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Government have no present 
intention of doing so. 


Increase in the Pi^NsioNARY Charges op the Posts and Teli.graph 

Depautmentf. 

1276. ’“Mr, Devaki Prasad Sinha: From page 11 of the Detailed Budget 
statement for the year 1926-27 of the Posts and Telegraphs Department, 
the pensionary charges for 1924-25 is found to have been Ks. 33,60,683 and 
in 1925-26, Ks. 50,19,000. WilL the. Government be pleased to state the 
reason for this large increase and how the amount of pension paid is 
calculated ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: As a result of the com- 
mercialisation of the accounts of the Postal and Telegraph Department 
with effect from the 1st April, 1925, it has been decided that provision 
should be made in the Budget of that department for pensionary liabilities 
of the existing staff instead of for the actual pension payments during any 
one year. This is in accordance with the principles of commercialisation 
of accounts. In this connexion the attention of the Honourable Member 
is invited to j)aragrapli 5 of the speech of the Honourable the Finance 
Member introducing the Budget of 1925-26. 

The assessment of the pensionary liabilities of the Department involves 
actuarial calculations of considerable complexity and magnitude and is 
likely to take some time. In the meantime provision has been made 
'On the basis of a rough estimate. 


Discontinuance of the Credit for. a Share of the Marine Subsidy 
TO THE Post Office Atcount. 

1277. ’“Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha: (a) Is it a fact that a credit for a 
share of the marine subsidy used to be given to the Post Office account and 
that in 1923-24, it amounted to Es. 4,43,729? 

(6) Will the Government please state w^hether this credit has since been 
discontinued? If so, 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a.) A pro forma credit as 
stated was taken up to the year 1922-28. 

{b) This credit was discontinued as it was found on examination that 
the expenditure was no more than was required for the proper maintenance 
^of the postal service. 
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DlSCONTINtTANCE OF THE CuEBIT ALLOWED TO THE PoST OFFICE FOR 
Free Services rendered to the Indian States. 

1278. Devaki Prasad Sinba: Is it a fact that the value of free 
^services rendered by the Post Office to the Indian States used to credited 
to the Post Office up to year 1923-24 and that in the year 1923-24, the 
amount so credited was Es. 9,19,165? Will the Government please state 
whether there has been a discontinuance of any credit under this head after 
1923-24, and if so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 1 would invite the Honour- 
able Member s attention to the relevant portion of my speech in this 
House on the 10th March last in connection with a motion by the Honour- 
able Mr. Bama Aiyangar in which similar information was asked for 
mter alia. 

Pay of certain Classes of Postal Officials. 

1279. *Mr. Bevaki Prasad Sinha: Will the Government be pleased 
to furnish a statement showing the average pay of the following classes 
of officials in the Posts and Telegraphs Department on the 31st March of 
.1861, 1909, 1914, and 1925: 

(a) Head Postmasters, 

(h) Inspectors of Post Offices, 

(c) Inspector of Bail way Mail Service, 

(d) Post Office Clerk, 

(e) Bailway Mail Service Sorter, 

(/) Mail Guard, 

(g) Mail and Cash Overseer, 

(h) Departmental Branch Postmasters, 

(i) Extra Departmental Branch Postmasters, 

(j) Postmen, 

(h) Packers and Van Peons, 

(l) Bunners, 

(m) Deputy Superintendents of Telegraphs, 

(n) Telegraph Masters, 

(o) Telegraphists in general scale, 

(p) Telegraphists in station and local scale? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: The preparation of the statement asked for by the 
Honourable Member would involve an amount of time and labour which 
would not be commensurate with the results achieved. 

Telegraph Revenue derived from Telegrams. 

1280. ’^Mr. Bevaki Prasad Sinha; Is it a fact that with effect from the 
1st April, 1925, an account has been directed to be maintained of the tele- 
graph revenue derived from telegrams, separately showing, (i) cost paid 
by stamps affixed to telegrams, and (ii) cost of telegrams collected in cash 
both by Combined Offices and Departmental Telegraph Offices? If the 
reply be in the affirmative, will the Government be pleased to state, (a) 
the total telegraph revenue derived up to the Slst January, 1926, (b) the 
revenue collected by Combined Offices, (c) the revenue derived through 
departmental offices, (d) the revenue derived from stamps affixed to tele- 
grams, (e) and revenue collected in cash? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: Inquiries are being made, and any information 
available will be supplied to the Honourable Member. 


B 
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Kecommendatiqns of the Ryak Committee, 

1281. ‘"Mr. Bevaki Prasad Sitiha: Will the Government be pleased 
to state if they have arrived at a decision on the recommendations of the 
Eyan Committee and will they be pleased to place on the table a copy of 
their orders containing this decision? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The Honourable Member 
is referred to the reply given by me in this House on the 28th January 
1926 to Mr. K. Rama Aiyangar s starred question No. 350. 

Grievances op Postal Employees. ] 

1282. *"Mr, Devaki Prasad Sin^: Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to an article in the Forward (Calcutta), dated 25th February, 1926, 
regarding the grievances of postal employees? If so, will Government be 
pleased to state what steps they propose to take for removing the griev- 
ances mentioned in that letter? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Yes. Government do not 
see any justification for revising the decision arrived at, with reference to a 
recommendation of the Postal Committee of 1920, in respect of the initial 
pay on time-scale rates, of Inspectors of Post Offices ^nd Superintendents' 
Head Clerks. 


The Plrnia Feeder Railways. 

1283. ’"Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
state the method of the survey made for the Purnea Feeder Railways and 
the reasons why the matter has been dropped? 

The Purnea Fesder Railways. 

1284. ’"Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether they propose to take up the work of the construction of the 
Purnea Feeder Railways or not and if so, when, and if not, why? 

The Purnea Feedeh Railways. 

1285. ’"Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
lay on the table the findings revealed by, the survey of the Purnea Feeder 
Railways? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I shal] answer questions 
Nos. 1283, 1284 and 1285, together. 

The Purnea Feeder Railw’^ays Project is not among those recommended 
by the Government of Bihar and Orissa, but at the request of the Local 
Government a traffic reconnaissance of the district west of the Katihar 
Jogbani Branch was carried out by the Agent, Eastern Bengal Railway, in 
1925. The result of this reconnaissance showed that the construction of 
branches in this area would not prove remunerative and the Local Gov- 
ernment was informed accordingly. 

As the Railway is not likely to prove a remunerative proposition, Gov- 
ernment do not at present propose to take any further action in regard to* 
its construction. 

A statement giving the information desired is laid on the table. 
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Statement showing the findings fevecded by the traffic; reconnaissance of the Purnea 

Feeder Bail ways. 

The places worth connecting would be Purnea with Dhamdaha and Purnea with 
Burhia Dhanghatta (Sarsi) in Purnea Sub-division. The obstacle will be the Dhamdaha 
Kosi. At present it is about 60 ft. between the banks and duririg the rains it becomes 
torrential. A bridge will be very expensive. Moreover the vagaries of the Kosi are 
well known. A few years might see it suddenly getting active in one of its older 
western courses. 

A line to Sarsi and thence to opposite Dhamdaha on the east bank of the Dhamdaha 
Kosi would appear to be the most suitable connection to start with. At a later date 
should the Dhamdaha Kosi dry up, the line could be extended to Barbara. 

In the AranVa Sub-division a connection between Raniganj and Arariya and thence 
on to Arariya Court appear to be the only possible alignment. 

The total earnings for each line are estimated as follows : 

Rs. 

(a) Puijpea Dhamdaha ...... 23*00 miles l,3l,34t 

(&) Purnea Burhia Dhanghatta . . . . 16*0 „ 82,870 

(c) Arariya Raniganj 15*00 „ 45,763 

Taking 60 per cent, as working expenses, the surplus left will be : 

Rs. 

(«) 52,537 ; 

(5) 33,148 
(c) 18,305 

Capitalising this on a 6 per cent, basis it becomes : 

Rs. Ra. ^ 

{a) 8,75,616 or 38,000 per mile. 

(h) 5,52,466 or 34,500 

(c) 3,05,000 or 20,000 

It is suggested that the Purnea Burhia Dhanghatta line be taken up first and later 
on extended to Dhamdaha or a Branch line built to Dhamdaha from a suitable place 
like Banbhag. 

The cost of a direct line to Dhamdaha would be prohibitive it will involve bridging 
the Kosi. 

It is not recommended that any line should be built in Arariya Sub-division as it 
will not be remunerative under existing conditions. 

It will be observed that the highest justifiable cost ner mile would average Rs. 38,CX)0 
per mile and it would seem im^)ssil»le to build sue* a line except on the Stronach- 
Dutton system of haulage by a steam tractor the gauge being 2 feet only. 


The Bahsi-Saiothia Railway. 

1286. •Kumar Oangaiumd Sinlia: Will the Government be ple,ased to 
state vi^hen the Bausi-Sainthia line will be opened and whether the Rail- 
way Board propose to eictend the line to those parts of the Santhal 
Pragannas that have not yet been opened? 

The HommraUe Sir Ohaiiea Xnnes: The Honourable Member is referred 
to the answer given to question No. 989 in the Legislative Assembly on 
the 26th Febiruary, 1926. 

b2 
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Connection of Members of the- Committee of Inquiry appointed 
TO investigate into the Affairs of the Army Canteen Board, 
India, with the Board of Management op that Body, 

219. Shan Bahadur W. M, Hussanally: Is it a fact that the 
members of the Inquiry Committee appointed to investigate into and report 
upon the affairs of the Army Canteen Board are members of the Board of 
Management of the Army Canteen Board, namely, that Sir William Currie 
and the Honourable Mr. Phiroze Sethna are members of the Board of 
Management and Mr. Cocke belongs to the auditing firms? 

‘ Mr. E. Burdon: No, Sir. None of the three genikjmen mentioned is a 
member of the Board of Management. The precise nature of their con- 
nexion with the Army Canteen Board could have been ascertained by the 
Honourable Member from papers which have previously been supplied to 
the House. 

Report of the ComxMitteb of Inquiry appointed to investigate into 
the Affairs of the Army Canteen Board (India). 

220. Khan Bahadur W. M. Hussanally: Will the Government be 
pleased to state if the Pcp|gt of the Inquiry Committee has been received 
and if so will the GovemnSit be pleased to lay the same on the table? 

Mr. E. Burdon: I informed the House some little time ago that the Beport 
had been received. It is under examination and will not be laid upon the 
table at present. 

t 

Appointment of an Expert Committee to investigate into the 
Affairs of the Army Canteen Board (India). 

221. Khan Bahadur W. M. Hussanally: Will the Government be 
pleased to state why the expert Committee promised by Mr. Burdon, 
while replying to questions Nos. 685/7 on the 8rd September, 1925, to 
investigate into the condition, method of working and the financial position 
of the Army Canteen Board has not yet been appointed? 

Mr. E. Burdon: The suggestion contained in the reply which rriy 
Honourable friend has quoted was that the preliminary inquiry would first 
be completed. But the preliminary inquiry' has been so thorough itself 
that I doubt if any further^i^nquiry will be necessary. 

Nature of the Inquiries made by the Committee appointed to 
investigate into the Affairs of the Army Canteen Board 

;India). 

222. Khan Bahadur W. M, Hussanally; Will the Government be 
pleased to state if the members of the Inquiry Committee have based their 
report on information derived from direct inquiries from the soldiers, and 
the Officers Commanding of the units served by the Army Canteen Board? 
Have the members made local inquiries by personally visiting the places 
run by the Board? 

Mr. E. Burddh: I believe that the Committee have had at their disposal 
the fullest and most authentic information they could reiquire., 

( 2476 ) 
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Affoiutment of exfbbiekoed Indian Teadees and Business Men as 
Membees of the Expeet Investioation Commitebb (Aemy 
Canteen Boaed). 

^3. EIMW W. ]|. Sussaa^y: Will the Govemment be 

pleaseid to stable if it is intended to appoint experienced Indian traders and 
bv^inesB mon, as non-ofl&cial members of the Expert Investigation Com- 
mittee? If not, why not? 

Mr. E. Burdon: The Honourable gentleman is referred to the reply 
which I have just given to his question No. 221. 

Rbpoets re the Seevice and Quality ok Goods and Beer served by 
THE Aemy Canteen Board. 

224. Khan Bahadur W. M. Hussanally: Will the Govemment be 
pleased to lay on the table all reports which the Army Headquarters have 
received from the regiments regardiug the service and quality of goods and 
beer served by the Army Canteen Board? 

Mr. 1. Burdon: No, Sir. 

Supply of infeuior Beer to the Troops by the Army Canteen 

Board (India}. 

225. Khan Bahadur W. M. Hussanally: Is it a fact that the 
Army Canteen Board is supplying beer to the troops which is not liked by 
them? 

Mr. E. Burdon: I would invite the attention of the Honourable Member 
to the reply which I have given to-day to starred question No. 1240. 

Reports received by Army Headquarters regarding Watered 

Beer in the Area operated by the Army Canteen Board (India). 

226. Khan Bahadur W* M. Hussanally: Will the Govemment he 
pleased lay on the table all reports received by the Army Headquarters^ 
regarding watered beer in the area operated by the Army Canteen Board? 

Mr. E. Burdon: No, Sir. 

Supply by the Army Canteen Board (India) of Grocery and 
Oilman Stores to the Indian Army Service Corps. 

227. Khan Bahadur W. M. Hussanally: Is it a fact that the 
Supply and Transport places all its orders for grocery and oilman stores 
with the Anny Canteen Board (India) in the area operated by them with- 
out inviting tenders from other firms? If so, why has such a monopoly 
been allowed? 

E* Burdon: Only those articles of lildian Army Service Corps 
supply which are authorised to be purchased locally (with the exception of 
those for which a oonfract exists or which are normally provided by the 
contract system) are obtained by the Indian Army Service Corps from the 
Army Canteen Board, India, at the local retail prices according to the 
Board’s monlhly price list, less 5 per cent, rebate. 

The reasons for obtaining such supplies from the Army Canteen Board, 
India, are : 

(i) The articles are purchased on “ as' required ” scale, the demands 

being very small : and 

(ii) AH articles stocked by the Boar4 are fresh and subject to analysis 

by the Military Food Laboratory, Kasauji. 
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Sale by the Supply and Tkanspoet op Mineual Watee Plant and 

BO'fTLES TO THE AeMY CaNTEEN BoaED iIhDIa). 

228. Khan Bahadur W« M. Eusaanally: is it a fact that the 
Supply and Transport sold mineral water plant and bottles to the Army 
Canteen Board? . If so, will the Government be pleased to give full detdds 
of the machines and bottles sold and the rates charged and also if the total 
value of such machines and bottles has been paid by the Army Canteen 
Board, and when? 

Mr. E. Burden: The answer to the first part of the question is in the 
negative. The second pari does not arise. 

Supply to the Aemy Canteen Boaed (India) op all Repoets op 
THE Milttaey Food Laboeatoey at KasaulI on Samples 

EEpElVED PEOM THE REGIMENTS SER%TO BY THE 
CONTIIACTOHS. 

229. Khan Bahadur W. M. Hussanally: Is it a fact that the 
Military Food Laboratory at Kasauli sends to the Army Canteen Board 
copies of all reports on samples received from the regiments served by the 
coniractors ? 

Mr. B. Burdon: No, Sir. 

Reports prom Offioees Commanding Regiments served by the 
Army Canteen Board (India). 

230. Khan Bahadur W. M. Hussanally: With reference to question 
No. 311 replied to by Mr. E. Burdon on 23rd July, 1923, will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to state the reasons why they think that there is no occa- 
sion for calling for reports from the Officers Commanding? 

Mr. E. Burdon: The reason operative at the time was stated in the 
reply itself. As regards the present position I would refer my Honour- 
able friend to the reply I have given to-day to starred question No. 1249, 
part (6). 

Representation op Muslims in the Postal Department op the 

Delhi Province. 

231. Hajl Wajihuddin; (a) Will the Government please lay on the 
table a statement showing the number of Muslims who have been recruited 
to the Postal Department of the Delhi Province since a Circular was issued 
about two years ago by the Postmaster General, Punjab, to the effect that 
the recruitment of non-Musliilis who preponderate in the Postal Department 
of the Punjab and the Delhi Province should be stopped until the Muslims 
had gained their due representation in the said DepaHment ? 

(h) Is it a fact that the instructions contained in the Postmaster 
GeneraTs Circular have not been carried out during the last two years, 
and if so, what steps, if any, do Government now propose to take to 
safegui^d the due interests of Muslims? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Since the issue of the Postmaster General’s instruc- 
tions in October, 1923, the Delhi head office has had 20 vacancies, of which 
10 have been filled by Muhammadan candidates. 

(b) The reply to the first part is in the negative. The reinaiining part 
of the question, therefore, does not arise. 



ELECTION OF THE PANEL FOE THE ALYISOEY COUNCIL FOE 

EAILWAYS. 

Mr. President: The Assembly will now proceed to elect a panel con- 
sisting of eight members from which six shall be selected to serve on the 
Advisory Council for Eailways. There are 21 candidates w'hose names are 
printed on the ballot papers which will be supplied to Honourable Members 
in the order in which I call them. I may menlion, however, that Maulvi 
Muhammad Yakub has withdrawn his candidature. Mr. B. Das has also 
withdrawn his candidature. 

(The ballot was then taken.) 


ELECTION OF A PANEL FOE THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON 

EMIGEATION. 

m 

Mr. J. W. Shore (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) : Sir, I beg to move : 

That this Assembly do proceed to elect in the manner described in the Department 
•of Education, Health and Lands Notification No. 114, dated the 7th February, 19^, 
a panel of 16 members from which the members of the Standing Committee to adviae 
*on questions relating to emigration in the Department of Education, Health and Lands^ 
will be nominated.” 

(The motion was about to be declared as carried.) 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated : Labour Interests) : Sir, I wanted to make 
a few remarks on this, {Cries of “Too late“.) I got up, Sir, at the 
proper time and I ask you to give me a chance. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member knows that these motions are 
really treated as formal motions. If he desires, however, to make any 
observations the Chair has no objection. The practice has been to regard 
these motions as merely formal motions. 

Mr. N. M, Joshi: I thank you very much, Sir. The remark which I 
wanted to make on this motion wag this, that if the Government appoint 
Standing Committees for the Department of Emigralion and consult that 
committee, it is necessary that Government should publish a report of Ihe 
work of that committee. During the year many references were made in, 
the speeches of responsible authorities to the consultations with this Com- 
mittee, especially on South African matters. I feel, Sir, it is due to this 
House, if the Government want to appoint a Committee, that they should 
publish a report of its w'ork; otherwise references to the attitude of the 
Standing Committee in public speeches are unwarranted, unfair and unjust. 
I therefore feel that if Government promise to publish a report of the work 
•of thh Committee, then only can I support this motion, not otherwise. 

Mr. J. W. Shore: On a point of order, Sir : is the Honourable Member 
entitled to discuss the matter after the motion is carried? 

Mr, President: Order, order. The Honourable Member from Bombay 
desired to speak and the Chair allowed him. Therefore, it must be taken 
ihat Ihe motion was not put. Does the Honourable Member wish to make 
* reply? 

Mr. J. Vt, Shore: No, Sir; I do not wish to say anything. 

( 2479 ) 
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M. Hussanally (Sind : Muhammadan itoal) : I want 
to ask a question, Sir. I find from the paper that the motion is to elect 
16 members from which the members of the Standing Committee to advise 
on questions relating to Emigration in the Department of Education, Health 
and Lands, should be nominated. Why should there be 16 members, and 
why should there be a further selection from these 16 members? Why axe^ 
so many members required? 

Mr. J. W. Bbore : The Honourable Member is no doubt perfectly aware 
of the practice of this House in regard to the election of all such Committees. 
The practice is for the House to elect a panel and for the Department 
to proceed to nominate members from that panel, and it is proposed to 
follow the usual practice in this case also. 

Hr. K. Ahmed (Kajshahi Division '• Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I join 
with Mr. Joshi in saying that the activities of these Standing Committees 
have not hifherto been known either to the electorates or even to the 
elected Members of this Assembly. What these so-called elected Members 
do in the dark night in connection with these Standing Committees, Heaven 
knows best. Erom the silence of the Honourable Mr. Bhore when Mr. 
Joshi put his query, it shows, Sir, that ihe Department evidently want to 
do something secretly, and they say they are following the practice of the 
House of Commons. {An Honourable Member : '"You are wrong/*) I am 
told I am wrong. Am I wrong? If my friend supports the activilies of 
the dark nights, and if he wants to be a member of that panel, I congra- 
tulate him and would ask him to join hands with those who do things which 
are neither just nor fair. But as far as I am concerned, I would ask the 
Honourable Member in charge that in fairness to our constituencies and 
to the Members of this House in general he should publish a report to 
show what these Committees are doing. If that cannot be done, then I 
beg to submit that the very object for which these Standing Committees 
are appointed, — and many other similar Committees are appointed every 
year, — ^will be frustrated, because we do not know what these Committees 
are doing. If nothing is made known about the activities of these Com- 
mittees, then the entire object of appointing these Committees will be 
rendered fruitless. With these few observations, shall I be wrong, Sir, 
if I ask the Honourable Mr. Bhore to enlighten us as to what he is going to 
do in i^gard to publishing the reports of these Committees? Will he for 
the benefit of t|ie country give publicity to the work of these members who 
are going to be chosen panel? I trust, Sir, he will be good enough 

to entighf en us and clear his position as to what he proposes to do in future * 
in regard to publishing the reports: of these Committees. 

Mr. President:: The question is : 

“ That this Assembly do proceed to elect in the* manner described in the Department 
of Education, Health and Lands Notification Ne. 114, dated the 7th February, 1924, 
a panel of 16 members fiom which the members of the Standing Committee to advise 
on questions relating to emigration in the Departynient of Education, Health and Lands, 
will be nominated.” 

The motion was adopted. 

lEr. Ppestdent: I may inform the Honourable Members that, arising out 
of the m<ition which has jhst been carried, the office of the Assembly will' 
be open to receive nominations up to 12 Noon on Wednesday, the 17th 
March, and the election, if necessary, will take, place in this^ Chamber om 
a day to be notified later. 



THE INDIAN TARIFF (AMENDMENT) Bipj. 

Mr. President: The Assembly will now resume the consideration of the 
Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, as reported by the Select 
Committee, clause by clause. 

Mr. Kasturbliai Lalbhai (Ahmedabad Millowners' Association: Indian 
Commerce) : Sir, I beg to move : 

** That in clause 7 of the Schedule to the Bill in the proposed item No. 61-B after ^ 
the words ‘ silk throwing and reeling machines the words * cotton yarn reeling 
machines ’ be inserted.*’ 

My object in moving this small amendment is fhis. At present customs 
duty is charged at the rate of 15 per cent, on these macWes, and these 
are tlie only machines which have been singled out, and as silk throwing 
and reeling machines have been included in fhis item, I hope the Honour- 
able Member will accept my amendment to include cotton yam reeling 
machines also in the clause. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Commerce Member): Sir, the Gov- 
ernment agree to the amendment proposed by my Honourable friend. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Easturbhai Lalbhai: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That in clause 7 of the Schedule to’ the Bill in the proposed item No. 51-B after 
the words ‘ pickers ’ the words ’ picking bands ’ be inserted.” 

As a matter of fact the customs duty on picking bands to-day is at the ^ 
rate of 2^ per cent., but pickers being included in the Schedule I think it 
desirable to add picking bands also. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Government accept that amend- ^ 
ment, Sir. • 

The motion was adopted. 

The Schedule w^as added to tlie Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill, * 

The Title and the Preamble w’ere added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I move, Sir, that the Bill, as 
amended, be passed. 

M^. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhamm£ulan) : Sir, while I appre- 
ciate the specific duty of Bs. 9 a fon which has been put on imported 
Portland cement, I wish Government could have considered the protec- 
tion of the cement industry as recommended by fhe Tariff Board. The 
Tariff Board in paragraph 84 of their Eeport on protection of cement 
industry recommended as follows : 

” (1) A bounty of Rs. 8 per ton should lie paid on all cement consigned from an 
Indian factory through or via Calcutta, Bombay, Madras or Karachi, or to any railway 
station not more than 75 miles from these ports. 

(2) A bounty of Rs. 4 a ton should be paid on all cement consigned from an Indian 
factory to any railway station not more than 75 but not more than 160 miles froiii any 
of these ports.” 

( 2481 ) 
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The Hofiiouraiile Sir Charles limes : I should like your ruling, Sir, whether 
at this stage the Honourable Member can raise the question of bounties to 
the dement industry. 

Mr. B* Das: I am not raising the question of bounties, but I am making 
observations to show how far this amendment of the Indian TarifE Act 
^oes to meet the very minimum demand made by the cement industry for its 
protection. I am discussing the tariff policy on this Bill so far a^ the 
cement industry is concerned. 

“ (3) No bounty should be paid to any factory on cement delivered under the contract 
between certain cement companies and the Bombay Development Department, or to th# 
Sone Valley Portland Cement Company, Limited. 

(4) In place of the revenue duty of 15 per cent, ad valorem a specific duty of Rs. 9 
a ton should be imposed on imported cement and declared protective.” 

Government have only given effect to the recommendation in section (4), 
•and they observe in the Statement of Objects and Reasons : 

“ The present duty on cement is an ad valorem- one of 15 per cent, assessed on a 
tariff valuation. The price of cement has shown a tendency to fall. The Tariff valua- 
tion for 1926 has been reduced from Rs. 60 to Rs. 55 per ton thereby reducing the duty 
payable from Rs. 9 to Rs. 8*4 per ton. It was clear from the Report of the Tariff 
Board on cement that imported cement can well bear an import duty of Rs. 9 a ton and 
in order to stabilise the revenue it is proposed to substitute a specific duty of Rs. 9 
per ton for the existing ad valorem duty of 15 per cent.” 

What I wish to put before the House is that wdiile various recommenda-. 
tions have been made to the effect that the tariff policy should be pne of 
protection, Government give effect only to those recommendations that lielp 
them in their revenue policy. I will quote the instance of the specific duty 
on sugar which we passed last year and which is bringing Government 
a very large revenue. So also, in having this specific duty of Rs. 9 per 
ton Government are stabilising their revenue from imported cement but 
not giving effect to any of those recommendations which would give adequate 
protection to the cement industry in India. I appreciate also the enhanced 
duty on printer’s ink, but the question is how far the tariff policy of the 
Government is to give protection to Indian indusries or how far it is aimed 
'Only to have a stabilised revenue for their expenditure. 

I will just say a few words regarding the decrease of duty on saccharine. 
Government have confessed their inability to cope with the smuggling 
through Pondicherry. I do not mind saccharine being imported free of 
duty or at Rs. 5 a pound duty. Two great questions were raised on the 
floor of this House by my friends. Saccharine is being used in the smaller 
tea shops where the poor man takes his tea in Bombay, Calcutta and other 
towns. It affects the health of the masses. That is a very important 
point. Government say that smuggling is done from Pondicherry and that 
they cannot do anything. I want to draw the attention of the Government 
to this. You must have some international commercial treaty relations 
with the Government of Pondicherry and with the Government of Goa. 
You also permit certain Native States such as Jamnagar and Cutch .... 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Might I rise to a point of order, 
Sir? I would suggest that the Honourable Member should say Indian 
ISliales * \ 
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Mr, B, Deb: I beg your pardon, Sir. I take the correction. You per- 
mit such Indian States to import on their own account. Under treaty 
rights with foreign and allied countries, they levy their own taxes and there- 
fore there is every chance of certain goods being smuggled through these 
Indian States from foreign countries. I think there are international 
treaties and international commercial rights by which you can ask these 
Governments at least to adjust their customs duty" so that they will have 
the same tariff that is prevalent in British India. Take, for instance, iron 
and steel. You are putting heavy protective duties on iron and steel. 
Anybody can smuggle iron and steel into Pondicherry and Goa. You have 
not gone into the root cause of these things. You have not approached 
these Governments and considered how best the smuggling can be prevented, 
and whether they can raise or lower their duties on any particular class of 
goods which is largely consumed in British India. It is no use thinking 
that the goods that can be smuggled cannot be heavy goods such as iron 
and steel, and that they can be smuggled only through the main outposts 
such as Bail ways and roads. The people w^ho smuggle know’* how to smuggle 
and they can always smuggle these things. You must put your relations 
with these Governments on such a friendly footing that smuggling can not 
go on. Instead of that, you admit your defeat before the smugglers and 
^ou reduce your duty and indirectly put to loss a few merchants. I am not 
interested in those merchants. But what I am interested in is that you 
are now going to increase the import, of saccharine into India and thereby 
you are going to decrease your sugar revenue, and instead of the duty 
being a protective one on sugar, it is going to decre^e your revenue from 
sugar and may ultimately ruin sugar manufacture in India. At the same 
time, you are going to ruin the health of millions and millions of people for 
whom of course I do not think you do care. 

Sir, these are my observations and although the Bill is goingEto be 
passed, I hope Government will take into consideration these observations 
and try to establish good relations with those foreign territories and allied 
territories in the neighbourhood of British India and harmonise their tariff 
policy for the benefit of British India. 

Captain Ajab Elhan (Punjab : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, with your 
permission, I wish to offer a few observations about the import duty on 
Portland cement. I know that Portland cement import.ed into India even 
with this import duty is so cheap that the indigenous manufacturing com- 
panies of cement can never compete with the foreign manufacturer. There 
is a Portkmd cement company near my place and with their best efforts 
I know for certain that they cannot compete with the foreign cement w^hich 
comes to Bombay and is then taken all the w^ay up, over 1,400 miles, to 
my place. I hope the Commerce Member will kindly see that these local 
industries are protected and that a higher duty is imposed to give a chance 
to the locally manufactured cement to be profitably sold at the price of 
the imported cement. That is all I want to say, Sir. 

Mr. Prasident: The question is:i 

** That the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, as reported by the 
SSeleot Committee and as amended, be passed.’* 

The motion was adopted. 



TmmAJXR CIVIL COURTS (SECOND AMENDMENT) BILL. 

(Horn© Department: Nominated Official) : Sir, I 
tha^ the Bill further to amend the Madras Civil Courts Act, 1878, . 
b0 tai:|n into consideration. 

The Bill deals with the powers of the Madras High Court to confer upon 
certain classes of Judges the jurisdiction of a Judge of a Court of Small 
Causes for the trial of suits cognizable by such Courts. At the present 
time the powers which may be conferred upon a District or Subordinate 
Judge are limited to the amount of Es. 600. The Bill proposes to increase 
that limit to Rs. 1,000. So far as the District Munsif is concerned, the 
present limit is Rs. 200. The Bill proposes to increase that limit to 
Rs. 300. The Bill follows the recommendations of the Civil Jus- 
tice Committee, but in so far as the District Munsif s are con- 

cerned, the Civil Justice Committee went further and recommend- 
ed a maximum limit of Es. 500. We have adopted the limit 

of Rs. 300 in the Bill on the recommendation of the Madras 

Government. As a matter of fact, it was the recommendation made also 
by a Retrenchment Committee in Madras. Some changes in the autho- 
rity which could give these powers were effected by the Decentralisation 
Act of 1914, but, apart from those changes in the authority which could 
give the powers, the present limits are the limits which have been in 
existence since 1885. It will be left, of course, under the Bill to the 

High Court to decide as to the extent to which they should utilise the 

powers w’hich the Bill confers on them. They may, for example, only 
empower selected Judges, or they may decide to empower Judges of a 
certain number of years’ standing, and so on. In some provinces powers 
up to the limits proposed in this Bill may already be invested on courts 

of corresponding status and this will be seen by any Honourable Mem- 

ber who refers to the statement at pages 94 and 95 of the Report of the 
Civil Justice Committee. The Civil Justice Committee referred in their 
Report to the satisfactory manner in which the present powers have been 
exercised in Madras and I trust the House will have no doubt that the 
proposal in the Bill can be safely accepted. Sir, I move. 


Diwan Babadur T. Eangachariar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) : I do not rise to oppose the motion, but I wish to point out that 
in exercising the powers now proposed to be conferred by this Bill on 
the High Court to extend the jurisdiction of selected officers in small cause 
oases, up to Es. 1,000 some matters have to be kept in mind. It is true 
that the High Court will select only officers of experience to exercise these 
pow;ers, but at the same time the method by which the quality of the work 
of a Subordinate Judge is often tested is by the care he bestows on regular 
trials rather than on trials of small causes. That often induces officers to 
pay less attention to small cause work and more to regular work. The 
Madras High Court and the Madras Government, I am perfectly sure, 
will take care to impress upon them the duty of exercising more care in 
the disposal of small cause suits. I know of a very experienced Subor- 
dinate iFudge who, when a very heavy file of small causes was placed 
before him, used to write a number of postcards because the law does 
not require him to record the evidence of witnesses but only to keep a 
memorandum. There is no way of testing the efficiency of the work done 
in small cause cases. No doubt, the parties can take the cases to the 
High Court on points of law and law only. Therefore, there is no way of 

( 2484 ) 
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4 checking the work done by the Subordinate Judges in this matter, so that 
great care has to be exercised. Some subordinate courts have got very 
heavy regular cases to try, and although they may be experienced ^fficers 
in regular work such officers should not be chosen to dispose of smafl cause 
cases over lis. 500. It is only light courts, Subordinate Judges who have 
less work to do on the original side, that should be chosen for this pur- 
pose. These are the observations which I wished to make. It is a big 
departure we are making now. Es. 1,000 is a large sum for an ordinary 
Madras man and he would like to have his suit tried carefully. It is not 
like rich Bombay or Calcutta where Es. 1,000 may not count for very 
much, but in Mtidras it is a large amount and great care has to be exer- 
cised in the giving of the powers wdxich are proposed to be given by this 
Bill. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Madras Civil Courts Act, 1873, be taken into 
•consideration.” 

The motion was adopted., 

Clause 2 w’^as added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 W’as added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

Mr. H« Tonkinson: I move that the Bill be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : I move that 
the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported 
by land into, certain parts of British India, to repeal the Cotton 
Duties Act, 1896, to fix maximum rates of postage under the 
Indian Post Office Act, 1898, further to amend the Indian Paper Currency 
Act, 1923, to fix rates of income-tax, and to provide for the appropriation 
of certain monies for the purpose of the reduction or avoidance of public 
debt, be taken into consideration. 

Sir, at this stage of the proceedings I do not think it is necessary for 
me to fidd any explanation of the Bill. It was fully explained in my 
budget speech and further opportunities will no doubt arise for me to 
deal with any other points that may arise hereafter. I move. 

Mr. K. Kama Aiyangar (Madura and Eamnad cum Tinnevelly : Non- 
Muhammadan Eural) : Honourable Members of the House on this side 
have not had an opportunity to discuss the Budget, but as has been ruled 
by your predecessor, there are three occasions in the course of the debates 
on the Budget which will give opportunities to Members to criticise and 
offer their views on the Budget. The first we were not able to take advant- 
age of because of your closing the debate on the first day. 

The Hondisrable Sir Basil Blackett: Question. 
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K* Bama Aijaogar: The second stage which related mainlj^ to the 
question of the oonstitutionai reforms was taken up and many Honour- 
able Members took part in the discussion but 1 had no occasion then to. 
take part .... 

Mr, President: Does the Honourable Member suggest that he could 
not take advantage of the opportunity when the general discussion took 
place because the Chair closed the debate on the first day wrongly ? 

Mr, K, Bama Aiyangar: Not at all. It will be well for me to explain., 
myself. I do not cast any reflection on your ruling, but we did think, 
that two days were open for discussion and .... 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member explain to me whether 
he himself was debarred from discussing the Budget because of the 
Chair’s closing the debate earlier? 

Mr. K« Bama Aiyangar: Not at all. I say that we did not intend to 
speak on the first day : we did intend to speak on the second day thinking, 
that the discussion would be open for two days. The view taken by the 
Chair under the circumstances became more or less, I suppose, necessary,, 
but we did think that, even though on the first day there were no speeches, 
the discussion would be open on the second day. That was how we 
construed the allotment of two days for the general discussion. 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member suggest that the Chair 
should have adjourned the discussion to the second day although the 
Chair knew that the two principal parties had decided not to participate at 
all in the debate and, after a few speeches from other Members, no one 
else rose to speak? 

Mr. K. Bama Aiyangar: That is our contention, it may be that we 
are not correct. The Chair is supposed to be correct in that matter and . 
we have no voice, but certainly we thought we were entilied to have the 
discussion adjourned till next day .... 

Mr. President: It is news to the Chair that the Honourable Member 
wanted to speak on the second day. The Chair was informed that the 
Honourable Member’s Party had decided not to participate at all in the 
general discussion. 

Mr. K. Bama Aiyangar: I do not think there is any point in it, Sir. 

The fact of the matter is that we have lost ttat opportunity. 

12 Noon, j rnention that as a fact. I will, therefore, take, advant- 
age of this occasion to offer a few general remarks on the whole Budget. 
So far as the speech of the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett is concerned, 
it seems to me that some general remarks are necessary and I submit them 
as follows: 

It looks to me, Sir, that it augurs well for the country that for the first 
time in his Budget speech the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett has thought 
it fit to justify the policy he has pursued through his philosophical disquisi- 
tion to attenipt to satisfy his conscience. The nearer we come to the day 
that the materialism of the West js controlled and guided by the tn.ie 
spiritualism, of the East, the nearer will the country be to that everlasting 
happiness which is the summum honum of man's pursuit. But it requires 
deep thinking and selfless action and practice for a long series of years to 
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accurately grasp the Eastern philosophy in order to apply it to a given set 
ol facts. I agree, Sir, that Eastern spiritualism is not likely to be tainted 
by materially solidifying the financial position and improving the economic 
condition of a country ‘'by the increase of production and accuniulation of 
wealth ”, But the half-truths relied upon by the Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett will not suffice to justify the conclusions arrived at and to support 
his theory of " not making posterity pay The Hindu philosophy enjoins 
continual selfless service to God through service to mankind as the preli- 
minary qualification for attaining eternal happiness, the end of human 
pursuit. If, tlierefore, the Finance Meipber will only correctly follow this 
line of action he will certainly elevate the nature of his work and the service 
to the country. But if that result is to be attained conceit, anger and 
haste have to he avoided and equality of treatment and fear of compara* 
tive greater injury to one or greater convenience to another ought to be 
adopted as the guiding principle. Sir Basil wants to justify himself by 
pleading that reductions of debt, whatever may be the amount, relieves 
revenue expenditure in the shape of interest and consolidates the position 
to the benefit of the present generation. This line of argument cannot in 
any view satisfy even his own conscience. If deliberately the Budgets 
were framed to ensure this reduction of d€*i)t by having accrued surpluses, 
the present generation will have serious complaints to make and will be 
wronged by not being allowed to enjoy such part- of the revenue as might 
be spent to reduce taxation or help the nation -building departments the 
moment it can be done. If, on the other hand, neglect of duty or absence 
of clear vision, as in the case of a:8king for the certification of the* salt duty 
at Its. when during the year 5^ crores of reduction in military expendi- 
ture alone was qtiite feasible, was the canse of the accrued surplus, even 
here the mind cannot find any peace. It is again argued that in two years 
2*44 crores of revenue balance accrues from reduction of debt and the 
consequence saving of interest and that that is a provision for the present 
generation. This argument, wlien logically carried to its finish may justify 
the reduction in a few years of the whole debt which had accumulated 
through extraneous causes during a long number of years, so that the whole 
of the interest payment may be avoided. A reduction of 2*44 crores in 
interest alone though partly caused by conversions and other causes 
amounts to about 25 to 80 crores extra money being taken from the 
people in these two years. We are besides this spending from revenue for 
buildings, improvements and repairs, etc,, to the tune of about two crores 
each year to benefit posterity by reducing capital expenditure. 

A calm deliberotion over the rights invaded and wrongs perpetrated 
while trying to quench an inordinate desire to add to the credit of India 
as against*^ven Great Britain cannot pacify the mind but only add sadness 
by, to put it mildly, at least an unintentional extra burden cast on the 
present generation. The Taxation In^iry Committee has brought out the 
many mistakes committed in the past in the distribution of the burden of 
taxation. At the same time it has made suggestions which again may 
lead to many more mistakes resulting in iniquities. It now remains to 
rectify them. Accumulation of funds for future contingencies and whole- 
sale avoidance of debts tliough desirable in individual budgets may prove 
harmful to a State with a big paying capital prograrnme. With these 
words, Sir, 1 want to deal with some aspects of the Budget. j 

One important feetture of this year's Budget is that unfortunatbly we 
have hot had what we could ordinarily anticipate in the matter of the 
reduction of military expenditure. Sir, the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett, 
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tnaking his speech last year, referred to a departmental coirlinittee 
that was appointed to go into the military expenses in the course of 1924- 
: 25. He discussed the whole matter and observed as follows: 

“ In spite of the large and continuous reductions which, as I have shown, we have 
been able to effect in army expenditure since 1920-21 and of the further appreciable 
reduction shown in the estimates for 1925-26, I am happy to say that, subject always 
to our being spared the necessity for expenditure on these active military operations 
“ which are the nightmare of every Finance Member, I confidently look forward to a 
• further important reduction in 1926-27.” 

This speech was delivered, Sir, as you know, on the 28th February, 1925. 
His Excellency Lord liawlinson, the then Commander-in- Chief, whose 

« demise we deeply deplore, also made a speech and said that he did not 
> mean to say that the military expenditure would not be further reduced. 
He said he would closely watch the expenditure from day to day and he 
practically confirmed the written speech that was delivered by the Honour- 
able Sir Basil Blackett. Sir, this year we have also got a reference to 
military expenditure in the Budget speech, but there is no explanation 
except a statement that the revised expenditure of the current year is 
practically the same as the budgetted expenditure. It also adds that there 
is an extra expenditure of about 3 lakhs. Later on, about the next year 
: a statement is made that it will be kept at 54*88 crores. No mention is 
made, however, that the retrenchment recommended by the Inchcape 
Committee will be continued. Sir, 1 am making a reference to this mainly 
for the following reason. If you analyse the military Budget this year, 
you will find that 70 lakhs of expenditure have been spared by certain pay- 
ments not having been made in England. In spite of this 70 lakhs that 
was saved unexpectedly, we find that over 73 lakhs have been added to the 
expenditure, whereas the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett expected in his 
last year’s Budget some further reductions. The same hope was held out 
by His Excellency the late Cornmander-in-Chief. I am not referring, Sir, 
to the saving caused by the ordinary expenditure not being made because 
circumstances intervened which did not pennit of the expenditure of 70 
lakhs being made. That was put down without expecting this as a saving, 
but because of certain calculations which were made of pensionary charges 
we got that saving. Then what do we find? Is there any retrenchment, 
any reduction, any economy? No, none of these things happened. All 
the 70 lakhs were spent and 3 lakhs more. An explanation is given in the 
Memorandum which has been circulated to the Honourable Members and 
this appears on the last pages of this Memorandum. The Military Sec- 
retary instead of giving a separate Explanatory Memorandum, as he did 
the last year, has added it on to the Finance Secretary’s Memorandum. 
And what do we find? We find that these 70 lakhs were eaten up by three 
particular items, that is, 40 lakhs extra provision made for equipment, 15 
lakhs spent for purchases of ghee at the proper time which will save some 
extra money, another 20 lakhs is put down “ owing to the prevalence 
throughout the year of a range of prices generally higher tlTan those 
originally adopted,” and altogether these 70 lakhs are absorbed by these 
three heads. I want to know actually if anything was done to pursue the 
course of expenditure under other heads and if any reduction is possible. 
That is not mdicated here. Oh the other hand the notes at page 29 sav, 
“ Actual savings are expeoted under Supply Dej^ts, Setnount I5ephts, 
Bairy Farms and Militai^ Accounts ”, but wA don't know. It is hot 
Indicaited in the Budget either in this or next year. That being so, what 
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I beg to submit is tbat, while we all expect orfiuarily sothe Retrenchment in 
expenditbri^ promised both by the Finance Member arid His Esj^ellency 
the late C()mmander-in-C^ last year, some change had come over the, 
military aiithoritiee and I 'contend that the civil side of the Government of 
India have not taken their stand properly to oppose any such military 
suggestion that might increase expenditure. There ought to have been a 
reduction in the natural course, for during the course of the winter one 
^cavalry regiment had also been disbanded. Whatever expenditure might 
have been saved by the action of that disbandment during the six months, 
that also ought to have been recorded in the revised Budget. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Provision was not rnade in the 
original BudgetJ for that regiment to be here for more than six months, and 
it was here for more than six months. 

Mr. K. Bama Aiyangar: If that is so, the ordinarj^ course of retrench- 
ment that ought to have been efiected and was foreseen must have taken 
place. That has not taken place. This is now explained to us not by the 
Finance Member but he has satisfied himself with a mere statement that 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has explained the whole position 
to this Assembly. I carefully read through the speech of His Excellency 
and liave not at all been able to find any expression there which would 
i^xplain both the statement of the Honourable Finance Member of last 
year and also of His Excellency the late Commander- in-Chief. Neither of 
these things took place. On tho other hand we. get a curious statement 
from His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. What does he say? He 
iaeklt\s tlie report of tlie Petrenchment Committee in his sj^eech and he 
says in hh speech which I have got here: 

“ Tliere is another figure to which I would like to make a reference when I mention 
those particular figures, and that is the figure of 50 crores, to which I find allusion 
made both in the paper.s and in speeches as the limit at which military expenditure 
should stand. What 1 would like to .say in this connection is, that that figure was 
mentioned by Lc^rd Inchcape as a pos.sible maximum for military expenditure, but my 
distinguished predecessor, the late Ixxrd RawHnson, after great experience as Com- 
mnnder-in Chief, not only found himself unalde to accept that figure — and I would like 
to say here how very gracefully, 1 think, the Finance Member referred to the efforts 
made by Lord RawHnson to rediu’e expenditure, 1 can assure the Finance Member 
that the Army generally is grateful for the words he used regarding our late Chief, 
Jjord Rawlirason — liowever, not only found himself unable to accept 50 crores as the figure 
to which military expenditure might hope to fall in the future, but further than 
that he placed on record the fact that he considered that when tlie revenues of India 
were capable of granting further aid to military estimates, that items which he 
reluctantly had to reduce, should be restored to the military Budget; also I think 
possibly all Honoiirahle Members do not realise that Lord Inchcape wdien mentioning 
50 crores as the maximum of military expenditure definitely stated that he realised 
that Government could hot expect* to reach that figure unless there was a definite fall 
in prices, and no such fall has taken place. Further the Inchcape Committee also 
stated that they did not (‘onsider that we could reduce our estimates to 60 crores unless 
there was a furtlier reduction in troops and they were unable to make any such 
recommendation. I think therefore that we may take that rer/>rameadation about 50 
ciores a.s a pious aspiration, or to use a word which I do not quite know why, but has 
l>e(!ome popular of lat^i, a ‘ gesture * towards decrease of expenditure. In saying that, 
f=^ir, 1 trust Honourable Members will not jump to the conclusion that I do not wish 
to see military expenditure reduced.*' 

^liat is the speech which we have had this year from His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief , I submit it is not only not supported by the 
records but it also indicates the state of mind Which has crept in, I do not 
know when, but it nipst have been after the speeches tnade by the Finance 
Member and the late Commander-in-Chief last year. When it must have 
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originsted I will dwell on later, but what I do say IB His BxceUehcy the- 
i Gommander-in-Chief's conclusions are not correct, for this reason. This 
is what Lord Inchoape said, after he record^ tho statement of Hw* 
Excellency the late Commander-in-Chief : ' 

** We consider that it may be possible after a few years to reduce military expenditure 
to a sum not exceeding 50 crores, although the Commander>in-Ohief does not subscribe^ 
to this opinion.’* « 

Having recorded that he gives us the Committee's opinion: 

“ Even this is more in our opinion than the tax-payer in India should be called* 
upon to pay.** 

That is his conclusion. Not that he thought that any further reduction in 
troops is necessary. The Committee come definitely to the conclusion 
that the tax-payer in India should not be called upon to pay. Even if 
the revenues increased “there would still be no justification for not keeping 
a strict eye on the military Budget with a view to its further reduction". 

I submit, Sir, the speech made by His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief goes against the grain of this Keport. I should have expected after 
that speech was made by His Excellency that the Honourable the Finance 
Member would come and speak to protect the tax-payers of this country 
against military methods. I expected it, Sir, especially after it had 
been put down so definitely last year. I expected also lie would refer to 
His Excellency’s statement of fact that there have been no complications 
Jn foreign relations, and no reason to take any particular extra steps. 

He made that statement definitely, so much so that the Honourable 
Sir Basil Blackett took objection to the Honourable Colonel Crawford’s 
statement that the Waziristan policy was necessary. Having done that, 

I expected, consistently with last year’s statement and the actual facts 
and the recommendations of the Eetrenchment Committee, to which I have 
made a reference in connection with the Eesolution that we discussed some 
time back, retrenchments to be made. Under those circumstances I am 
deeply disappointed that this new angle of vision in military expenditure 
should have come up, and I think it is the business of this Assembly again 
and again totally to oppose any such tendency to increase expenditure. 

As I said, in the case of the military expenditure, it is not a question of a 
few lakhs or a few thousands, it is a qtiestion of crores. In the case of 
the civil expenditure in the last four years they have not been able to add 
to the expenditure by more than a crore or two, but in the case of the 
military expenditure it is a case of crores . . . • 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: How many? 

Mr, K. Rama Aiyangar : 54 and odd next year. One other remark cf 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief which is very very noteworthy is 
this. He says there has been no fall in prices. That statement can 
be justified only by the military authorities or by military discipline and 
not by actual fact. Since 1924 the fall in prices must independently have 
reduced expenditure. There were two speeches made by Government 
Members. One is the one by the Honourable Mr. Me Watters in presenting 
bis budget in the Council of State. He said there had been a fall im 
prices from 176 to 163, that is by 13 ... . 
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Tba Bcmourable Sir Basil Blackett: The same is stated in mj oym 
Budget speech. 

Hr. K« B am a Aiyangar: I know the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett 
referred to that, but it is more than 6 per cent. Between December, 1924, 
and December, 1925, there has been a fall of 26 for 188 and similarly 
between December, 1923, and December, 1924, there has been a fall of 
13 for 176. I am basing my statement on the figures of the Government; 
they have been given to the Bailway Finance Committee. Therefore, in 
all it has fallen by 13 for the first year up to December, 1924, and by 
another 13 for the second year up to December, 1925. Therefore, taking it 
to be about 10 per cent, for both years, the amount of the fall in military 
expenditure on account of fall in prices alone, will be about 5 odd crores, 
but they are now standing at 55 or 56 crores. Fall in prices «!one would 
account for a reduction of 5J crores, but we have got to spend next year 
54*8 crores. I ask, is that statement of His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief to pass unchallenged by the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett? I 
ask, does he really question military expenditure on those lines, and if so, 
could he support its being kept next year at 56 crores? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It is not 56. 

Mr. K. Bama Aiyangar: 54*8 crores next year. I will raise a further 
question. In the course of the whole year you had to spend, even over 
your revised estimate, more than 75 lakhs, as I have already explained to 
the House. There was a saving of 70 lakhs, but what do we find? That 
is eaten up by a number of things, and one of such things is a very 
curious phenomenon, which would probably be a great reflection upon His 
Excellency the late Commander-in-Chief. It is said that there was an 
inordinate lack of equipment which had to be r^laced by a provision of 
over 40 lakhs this year, and it is proposed to make a provision for this of 
60 lakhs next year. So munitions and other things, the absence of which, 
I suppose, was not noticed by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and 
not noticed by the military authorities during these two or three years, 
are to cost us one crore. I submit,*" Sir, I cannot understand that kind of 
budgeting for expenditure. It is certainly not what we were told last 
year. What has intervened I will place before the Assembly later. 

Then as to the next year’s Budget, that is more unsatisfactory than, 
this year’s. Honourable Members will see from page 27 of the Explana- 
tory Memorandum that in payments to demobilised officers alone one 
crore is saved next year, and in respect of expenditure on Waziristan a 
further 20 lakhs is saved next year. There is further a statement made 
•on the last line of page 26 of the Memorandum that there has been a 
saving of 37 lakhs in pensionary liabilities. That is besides the one crore 
deferred to already for payments to demobilised officers. So that we find 
2,37 lakhs cut out under two heads, payments to demobilised officers and 
reduction of pensionary liabilities. So practically the difference between 
the revised Budget and the Budget for next year is made up of these two 
items alone. But what about these various items, 40 lakhs for non-re- 
curring expenditure for equipment and the extra estimates for higher 
prices, which was 20 lakhs? All these items are not taken into account. 
Provision is made only for making allowance for this one crore under one 
head and 37 lakhs under another, and all the non-recurring items have 
been put in the next year’s Budget and we do not know how this money 
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will be utilised later. How are we to find out how it is spent? Eveh oh 
their own showing there must be a less expenditure oi 90 lakhs lender 
t&ese various he«^s. That is not reflected in next year *s Budget, not tp 
speak of what ought to be the retrenchment owing to the fall in priced 
and to what was said both in the statement of the Honourable the Finance 
Member and of His Excellency the late Commander-in-Chief. Therefore, 
I submit the military expenditure has begun to go the wrong way already 
Wien we are in times of peace and when it is admitted on behalf of 
the military authorities that there has been no untoward event. But of 
course the usual thing is told us that we cannot sleep over any position,; 
unusual complications might arise at any moment, and therefore we must 
be always^ alert. It was for being alert that the Eetrcnchment Coin- 
niiitee recommended this expenditure. They refer to this particularly at 
page 18 of the Betrenchment Committee’s Beport in paragraph 13, sub- 
paragraph 3. 

The underlying principle of the present organisation appears to be that the Assembly 
should be in a continual state of preparedness for instant operation. We are informed 
that the total cost, etc.** 

In discussing that they do not say a word about th^ scheme put forward 
by His Excellency that they should not be ready for contingencies. On 
that basis they make their recommendations. I challenge His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief — who is unfortunately not here — ^but the Military 
•Secretary is here, to show me any passage in the Betrenchment Com- 
mittee’s Beport which shows that they did not take into consideration this 
xeadiness to be prepared for war in making their suggestions. In para- 
graph 5 they do speak of further reducing the expenditure by increasing the 
reserves and also by the period of enlistment with the colours being in- 
creased, They expect a fiu-tlier large saving; but ffiat is quite different. 
We are now concerned only with the 50 crores recommended by them on 
the establishment charges that they refer to and on the fighting forces 
necessary, which, as has been said, has been completed by disbandment 
of cavalry. Therefore it is clear that the Betrenchment Committee has 
provided for that state of preparedness referred to by His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief, and that the expenditure has been growing abnor- 
mally. That, I submit, Sir, wants explanation. It is not satisfactory. 
The Assembly would be reposing in very false confidence if they do not 
fight this question, and if the civil side of the GoverTunent of India 
Administration do not take it up earnestly and press it as much as pos- 
sible in the interests of the tax-payer. Are in these peaceful times to 
go on spending 50 crores when the expenditure before llie War was 29 
crores 84 lakhs? I submit, Sir, there is no explanation for this any- 
where. I may be right or I may be wrong — T shall be glad to know 
that T am wrong — ^but I do suspect, Sir, that the whole thing lias been 
caused by certain wrong interpretations being given to the speech that has 
been made by the present Secretary of State, Lord Birkenhead, in con- 
nection with this constitutional reform question. He uses language. Sir, 
which I think must have rather made the position bad here for mflitary 
expenditure. He says it in connection with the question of having separate 
Indian units and the tir^aining of the 8 units no doubt but he uses language 
which on the -whole seems to be rather widfe of its mark. He says: 

: No sane Goverhmeni will allow itf5 Army to become the toy of political parties.^* 
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Taking it in the conueetion in which it appears he can ney^ have meant 
that that will necessitate the military going on adding to the expenditure 
efen against the recommendations of the Betrenchment Committee, I 
have no doubt he meant it in connection with whether the 8 units should 

all Indians or should be combined units of Indians and Englishmen. 
That was the only question he was considering and ‘‘the toy of political 
parties” of course does not at all refer to the expenditure question which 
stands and to which he in fact referred in the earlier portion of his speech. 
There he referred to the Betrenchment Committee’s recommendations and 
the attempt being made to give full effect to them; therefore he could not 
have meant any such thingi; and I do ask, where is the reason for tl'e 
military expenditure going up? They only deduct 1'4() crores for next 
year. That is what it comes to according to my calculations. The rest 
of the items said in the Military Budget Memorandum expressly to be 
non-recurring are not deducted. They have been added on, there is no 
reduction in those items next year — not even the 15 lakhs provided for 
the purchase of ghee at the proper season to be available next year. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Why not? Ts it not profflable to 
purchase early next year too? 

Mr. K. Bama Aiyangar: If you have budgetted this year, the Budget 
will secure the 15 lakhs next year .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable Member must 
surely see that if you bring forward a payment permanently from April to 
March in one year you have to provide that twice, namely, in the current 
year in this c<ase, and in future years you have to provide il once. It 
makes no difference at all. 

Mr. K. Rama Aiyangar: Yes. Then there is the 60 lakhs for a pay- 
inent whic-h is a non-recurring expenditure and every year you are going to 
provide iliis 60 lakhs. You have provided 60 lakhs next year. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It is stated that the 60 lakhs are 
main! y nr.n -ree urring . 

Mr. K. Rama Aiyangar: It may be said to be non-recurring but 60 lakhs 
will be taken from us evei’y year. It will be one crore added like that and 
the poor tax-payer in India will have to pay for the peculiar fancies and 
ideas of His Excellency the Commander-in-Cbief and others, (An Hon- 
ourable Member: “And the Finance Member’ ^) No, I do not say the 
Finance Member at all. I am asking him to fight for ns. He has to stand 
by th(‘ Betrenchment Committee’s Beport. He is the Government’s 
financial expert to whom the credit for any savings must be given and his 
final conclusion must estop His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and 
all military officers. I sa,y if the Civil Government in India, is not prepared 
to fight with us it will be woe to the country. As I said the other day, we 
may even have to go to the length of the fight between Lord Curzon and 
Lord Kitchener over this military question. Tuiloss that happens India 
is not safe. The War is completely over, and when you have at least a 
10 per cemt. fall in prices you cannot aljow, when 50 crores has been settled' 
at the highest price, to keep it even at 54 or 55 crores: it must go down to^ 
37. or 40 or 45 crores. Even if income increases, even if India’s finance 
become better, even if there is mxich more money available for expendi- 
ture, more money should not be given to the military. On the other hand, 
further reductions should be made. Nobody can deny, Sir, that with the 
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^xtra v/ar machinery that you have, that has been dwelt upon by the 
trenchment Committee, the whole establishment that is now retained 
too much for the purposes of this country at this time. Of course I am 
not an expert and the matter must be left to His Excellency, but Hii 
Excellency has accepted the recommendation made by the Eetrenchment 
Committee that he will increase the reserves by altering the scale of pay, 
which is also discussed in paragraph 5 of their Eeport ; and His hlxcellency 
has also agreed that it will be possible by increasing the period of enlist- 
ment with the colours to reduce expenditure. Have any steps been taken 
in that direction? (Mr. E, Burdon: ** Yes, Sir!*’) I am very glad to hear 
that. If it is so, you must reduce the fighting services. I have not been 
able to trace any such reduction. On the other hand, one peculiar feature 
X have seen in following the figures is that between last year and this they 
have added 770 followers extra. 770 more men taking all their travelling 
expenses, pay and other things into account I have calculated — I may be 
wrong — come to at least 25 lakhs. That has been added to in the course 
of last year. The follo’wers that were reduced in the previous year have 
been tacked on this year. I really do not know how you can argue that ic 
this time of peace you w^ant those extra followers. 

Mr. President: What the Honourable Member has been saying for the 
last thirty-five minutes would have been perfectly relevant on the general 
discussion of the Budget. It is not strictly relevant at this stage. How- 
ever, the Chair allowed him reasonable indulgence in view of the fact that 
he had for certain reasons kerpt quiet on the general discussion of the 
Budget. But if he thinks he has a right to talk on any conceivable subjeclr 

any length at this stage, he is much mistaken. 

Mr. K. Bama Aiyangar : I want to know the ruling of the Chair ; I wil? 
explain myself. I have been under the impression that I am entitled at 
this stage of the discussion of the Finance Bill to take whatever time is 
necessary for placing all my views before the House. I do not know whe- 
ther I am right. If the Chair rules that I must limit myself to any parti- 
cular time limit I wdll do so; but I have other points to urge. 

Mr. President: The Chair is perfectly willing to give some indulgence 
to Honourable Members, who for various reasons missed the first opportU'^ 
nity. But the Chair is certainly not prepared to allow them to enter into 
the details of every question at this stage. 

Mr. K. Eama Aiyangar: In the case of the Finance Bill, Sir, I am 
entitled to take as much time as I like. 


Mr. President: If the Honourable Member claims that he is entitled to 
ripeak vothout any time limit, the Chair will be compelled to exercise its 
right to keep the Honourable Member strictly relevant. The motion be- 
fore the House is that the Finance Bill be taken into consideration; but the 
Chair is prepared to allow him to go into the general discussion of the 
Budget, provided he does not enter into minute details. 

Mr. K. Eama Aiyan|[ar: Of course, Sir, the question is that the Finance 
Bill be taken into consideration. I am opposing * the motion for the various 
reasons I haye put forward ; and for that reason I say that I will show that 
the 13^ crores that is sought to be levied by the Finance Bill is imneoessary 
and I want to explain every bit of it. If I am right, I want to have the 
TOling of the Chair. If I am not, I will certainly try to limit myself. 
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Hr. Prefttdeni: The Honourable Member is perfectly entitled to oppose 
the Fiiifence Bill; but he knows perfectly well that all that is relevant on 
tbfo general discussion is not necessarily relevant on this motion. He will 
b^ allowed to discuss the general principles underlying the Budget, but the 
<3hair hv^pes that the Honourable Member will not enter into details of these 
principles. The Chair must protect the rights of other Members who are 
anxious to take part in this debate. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Bao (East Godavari and West Goda- 
vari cum Kistna: Non- Muhammadan Eural) : On a point of order, Sir. 
May I ask you whether it is not open to any Honourable Member of this 
House to offer any general observations he wishes to offer in regard to any 
portion of the administration under the Government of India on the Finance 
Bill? I thought that that was the general drift of the ruling which your 
predecessor hM laid down in regard to the Finance Bill. I have nothing 
to say with regard to my Honourable friend's observations in regard to the 
Budget, but I thought, Sir, that the principle I have just stated had been 
established in this House. 

Mr. President: The principle which the Honourable Member has stated 
is perfectly right. Honourable Members are entitled to offer general obser- 
vations, but they are not entitled to go into details. At the same time 
Members speaking must Have some regard to the claims of other Members. 

Mr. K 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non -Muhammadan Rural): May I 
say a word on this point, Sir? If you will turn to the proceedings of this 
House of the 20th March, 1922, you will find that Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer was 
allowed to make a sort of a general budget speech on the Finance Bill. 
When be went into certain details some Honourable Members rose to points 
of order, and it w^as on that occasion that your predecessor in the Chair 
pointed out the exact position in this matter. I crave your leave. Sir, to 
place the observations 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member w'ill understand that the Chair 
has not disputed the correctness of the ruling. 

Mr, K. C. Neogy: May I point out that this privilege has been laid down 
by Sir Frederick Whyte to be subject to certain limitations? I was going 
to point out those limitations. I do not agree with my Honourable friend, 
Diwan Fahadur Ramachandra Rao, entirely, on this point. That is the 
reason why I got up. You will find, Sir, that when Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer 
rose to deliver his speech. Sir Frederick Whyte stated: 

“It is legitimate on a motion that this Bill be taken into consideration to discuss 
those items <^f public policy which have <K)ntribuled to the deficit, but such details as 
the Honourable Member is now giving are beyond the V>ounds of order.*' 

Then later on he said: 

“ It is open to the Honourable Member to discuss in more general terms. He is now 
discussing Army estimates, which is not in order.** 

Then later on again, when Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer had gone on for some time, 
Sir Frederick Whyte pointed out: 

“ It is open to the Honourable Member to fortify his general remark.s with a certain 
number of statistics but the details which he is civing: now go bevond the bounds of 
reasonable order.** 

So that, Sir, althoiigh the privilege is conceded, that Honourable Mem- 
bers have got a right to speak in a general way on this motion, I think that 
privilege is subject to certain conditions which were laid down by Sir 
“Frederick Whyte. 
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Sir Basil Bl^ackett: May I, Sir,; as Mmber in 
juirt say a word in this matter? I think it is very iinportant, ii I ihajr 
■flifdyvvTe sh not lose sight of the principle that the opportunity irgi^ek/ 
of discussing broad questions on tbe Finance Bill as weir as on the genfcr^ 
discussicn of the Budget, But I do strongly support the appeal which th#- 
Chair has made to Honourable Members to use that ppportunity reasonably. 
There is a time limit of, I believe, fifteen minutes during the gjeneral discus- 
sion of the Budget; and if that time limit is required then, it is obviously 
unreasonable that an Honourable Member should take up an hour and a 
half on details which it w^ould be quite impossible for me to answ^er in Jess 
than an hour and a half. I would venture, Sir, to reinforce the appeal of 
the Chair that Honourable Members should use the wide discretion the 
Chair has given them and use it more moderately. 

Hr. K. 0. Neogy: May I point out, Sir, that the diificulty which the 
Honourable Member has referred to is due to some extent to the manper 
in which this agenda paper has been prepared? On past occasions we had 
two specific days for the disposal of the Finance Bill. On this occasion 
we have here Jumped up together several motions dealing wath several Bills 
and other matters set down for to-day, to-morrow' and subsequent days. 
Ao the discussion of the Finance Bill is subject to the rules relating to all 
legislative measures, there is certainly no time limit on speeches. I should 
protest very strongly against any attempt on the part of the (xovernmeni 
to curtail any of our privileges. 

Mr. Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur (West Coast and Nilgiris: 
Muhammadan): Sir, it has been the custom to give two clear days for the 
discussion of the Finance Bill. It is only this year we see that so much 
other business is included along with this. In previous years it has be(‘n ' 
the custom to give two clear days for the discussion of the Finance lHII. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Horne Member) : Sir. I 
must just point out that it has never been the practice to give two days or 
any specified time to the Finance Bill. The Bill is put down on the paper 
and, if it is not finished, the discussion wall have to go on for one or tw’o 
or more days till it is finished. The mere fact that w^e have a running 
agenda w\as with the object of giving the House full infonnation as to what 
business there was to be talxcn up. The discussion on the Finance Bill wall 
go on whether it is finished in one or two or three or four days. The pre- 
paration of the agenda in no waiv limits the discussion. 

Mr. K. Kama Aiyaugar; Sir, in view of your remarks, I will try to cut 
short remarks; I wain ted to take more time, but I shall not. I have 
finished my remarks relating to the military Budget. I only say that it 
should be quite possible to reduce expenditure, to bring it dowai to fifty 
crores immediately, and further attempts should be made to take it belowr 
that figure if possible later. 

The next ppiTjt that I w^ant to place before this Assembly relates to the 
amount provided for the reduction and avoidance of debt. I have discussed 
it fully the other day and I do not propose to take any more time on that, 
except tp Mate that as a policy T request the Honourable Finance Member 
to come lo an agreement wath this Assembly that w-e shall not, taking both 
the aecrned surpluses and the provision for reduction and avoidance of debt, 
approp'^i.‘|te more than five crores at the highest for debt, proyision, subject 
of cour|fe to the qualification that if one-eightieth of the debt between 192.^ 
and the year concerned becomes more so as to make a provision of more 



than five orore^ necessary for that reason, th0 question may be decided 
ficj^ir^ely. Except for that, I want him to come to an understanding 
this of the House, and we shall take it as an almost unwritten 
ftiJe of this Assembly that no provision will be made of more than five erores 
inclusive of this one-eightieth and the portion extra for the purpose of debt 
reduction. If there is any balance, any accrued surpluses, which ndiust be 
in view cf the careful budgetting that is being made, that must taken 
towards non-recurring expenditure next year. Of course we have enough 
non-recurring expenditure to cover extra amount that w^e might have in the 
way of accrued surpluses. Therefore that will be an indirect w^ay of enablix3g 
the country to rid itself of; this heavy biirden which has been thrown upon 
it during the War. No argument can be advanced that because the deticits 
arose during or after the War this generation should pay more than the 
scientific basis that was sought to be arrived at by the Honourable Bir 
Basil Blackett; we have been disputing it, and we do dispute it even to- 
day. Sir, it can be decided only after either a Committee is appointed 
to go i)iio that question or after the Assembly with its full strength is able 
to dcvvotc its attention to the subject. Eor the productive debt of one- 
eightieth each year is disputed, and for the non-productive debt of the war' 
kind, {:\s also the building kind, the provision of 15 and 50 years, as sug- 
gested by the Honourable' Sir Basil Blackett, is also disputed. A decision 
on this point will have to he arrived at after some settlement, but pending 
tlifit, T would request the Honourable the Finance Member to take this as 
ilia guiding line. That will therefore enable us to wdpe off about one 
liundred lakhs from the present year’s Budget. 

The third item that 1 want to take up is the question of budgetting for 
receipts under the head Chistoms. I find on an examination, Bir, that for 
receipts under Sugar there has been considerable caution observed in budget- 
ting. It has been found in 1921-22 that the receipts under the head Sugar 
were 650 lakhs, but the provision made for next year is only 570 lakhs, 
though this year it is more than 650 lakhs. That show’s that there has 
been a little bit of over-caution. There are also other heads under Customs 
in w^hich the receipts have been budge tied rather closely. My suggestion 
is that this liudgetting has been made not to show^ much of a surplus, but 
ii will come in the course of the year, and nobody is going to take it away. 
But if you come to this arrangement relating to accrued surpluses and 
money to be taken for rediudioii and avoidance of ^ debt, the country wall be 
safe. On the other hand, such reduction as might be made for the country 
by means of this extra tax should be done at the earliest possible moment. 

Again, Bir, under the head Income-tax, I find that though the Depart- 
ment has been disappointed in its receipts this year and in the previous 
year, the receipts for next year are hudgetted over-cautiously. Another half 
a erore under the receipts would have been quite feasible for this reason. 
W’^e find that the balance of trade has been in favour of India both in 1924-25 
and in 1925-26 beyond expectations, and all that is necessary is that there 
should be income available in the country. It may be possible, because 
the wdiole income-tax levy is being now’ scicntificnlly worked out. All these 
two years’ income in the country by this extra merchandise in favour of the 
country will bear fruit, in the course of the next tw^o years, because these 
two years have not borne fruit though prices of articles have come down 
and many advantages gained by the War; actually what happens is that 
they have not realised the whole profits, and tliey may not be liable to 
taxation immediately. But the effects of these must be felt in the course* 
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•<>f tfee Head year, and this over-caution in taxation is not really very 
Utat is only an attempt to take away to the surpluses as much as is possifeie ;; 
i>y the Budget. i 

The next thing that I have to refer to is the Bail ways. In my view 
there is a sum ei clearly 70 lakhs which has not been brought into account 
by the revised Budget. I will give the reasons. In the total working 
expenditure in 1024-25, which gave the highest income derived by the 
Bailways so far, the total expenditure, inclusive of the customs duty remis- 
sion, comes to 64 crores. But the provision made in the current year's 
revised Budget is nearly 66 crores, though the income is less, which must 
mean that there should be some reduction, because there is a separate 
provision for the depreciation fund, and the amount has been fixed at 
crores for the current year, and therefore there could not be revenue provi- 
sion made for capital works. That being so, the actual expenditure must 
be much less. If, therefore, 1‘60 crores is the amount that will have to be 
reduced from the expenditure provided for this year, in the one-fifth share 
of the profits as also the one-third share over and above the 3 crores reserve, 
the total provision that will be actually available will be about 70 lakhs. 
For the same reason the Budget of next year provides for 67 crores expendi- 
ture, and this year’s Budget also x)rovideB the same. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I Bhould like to protest against 
any discussion on the Bailway Budget being carried on now. We had an 
opportunity of discussing that already. 

Mr. K. Bama Aiyangar: I am not referring to the Eailway Budget 
itself, but I am referring only to the portion of it that contributes to the 
general revenues. There again, Sir, about one crore more would be avail- 
able to be taken over to the General Budget. 

These are the various heads that I want to place before the Assembly 
in considering the Finance Bill, I submit, Sir, that all these will show that 
our position is very satisfactory, and we ought not to grudge a little relief 
being given to the tax-payers of this countr}^ 

Bai Sahib M. Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara : General) : Sir, I rise to 
raise an objection to the passing of the Finance Bill, because my province 
has not received proper attention from the Government of India, and I have 
not had an opportunity of laying before the Government some of the 
grievances which call for redress. When the Budget for my province came 
up, there was no time given for discussion, and I was not afforded an oppor- 
tunity of saying anything. That was because of the exigencies of the 
Budget, the way in which the Demands for the varous Grants are placed in 
the agenda. 

Sir, last year when I proposed my Eesolution regarding the establish- 
ment of a Legislative Council for Sjmer-Merwara .... (Afr. A7. Af. Josht : 
*'You did not vote for it. ”) T did, but you did not vote for it. Sir, last year 
when I proposed my Eesolution, T showed the importance of my small pro- 
vince from a strategic, nolitical and cultural point of view, and I do not want 
to say anything more about it to-day, except that, thoucih is a small pro- 
vince, anything done or said there reverberates throughout Eajputana, a 
province as large as France. I therefore request Goverbrnent not to take 
^ parochial view of the administration of Ajmer-Merwara, for the separate ‘ 
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•ctexistenee of that province is a necessity imposeii bjr political considerations^ 
-considerations which weigh heavily with the Central Government. Sir, 
speaking in February last year, I ^owed how* my province had benefited 
under British rule, and I do not hesitate to acknowledge the response made 
by the Government with regard to several of our demands for redress of 
grievances which I have had the honour of bringing before this Assembly 
during the last two years. Sir, when the Eeforms were inaugurated first 
in 1921, my province was left out in the cold: it had neither lot nor part 
in them. The Government saw the mistake, and they have now given us 
representation in the Assembly, however inadequate it may be, but no 
voice has been given to us in the framing^Qf our local laws and regulations. 

Early in 1924, I voiced the grievances of the people of my province with 
regard to the judicial administration of Ajmer-Merwara. I showed then 
/that not only was the judiciary ill paid but that the machinery of Govern- 
ment to deal with litigation in that province in its final stages, that is the 
highest court of appeal, was ill adapted to perform functions which had been 
entrusted to it. 

Government have since given us a Judicial Commissioner and that 
^ grievance has been removed. (An Honourable Member: '‘Extra 
expenditure.'’) No, Government have given a Judicial Commis- 
;sioner for two provinces. He is a joint Judicial Commissioner for Ajmer- 
Merwara and Gujerat so that there is no extra expenditure, and yet our 
grievance has been removed. (An Honourable Member: "What about 
Jvatbiawar?") Kathiawar is a part of Gujerat. (An Honourahle Member: 

Is it?”) It is. Politically it is a part of Gujerat. These are Kathiawar, 
Cutch and others. 

There was another grievance which I brought to the notice of Govem- 
inent. Those students from Ajmer-Merwara who were desirous of receiving 
education in engineering were under a great disability. That grievance also 
has been removed by Governnierit. Another grievance is that Ajmer-Merwara 
is still governed by liegulations and laws framed 40 and 50 years ago, many 
of Mdiich have become obsolete and out of date. I am glad that one of 
these Begulations, — the most important one — the Ajmer-Merwara Munici- 
palities Regulati(>n, has recently been repealed and a new and improved 
Regulation has been brought into force. Thus, while we acknowledge the 
response made by Government to some of our demands and acknowledge 
our Local Government’s sympathetic attitude, I should be failing in my 
duty if I did not bring to the notice of Government many grievances which 
urgently call for redress. Sir, I have brought to the notice of the Goyem- 
ment several times the hard case of the subordinate judicial and executive 
officers in that province but Government have not been pleased to take their 
hard case into consideration and give them some relief. Government have 
done nothing to remove the injustice done to those officers who have been 
doing archaeological work in that province — a province rich in antiquities 
and in historical trftditions. Another great injustice which has been done 
by Gov(^mm.ent to our province and which has caused great dissatisfaction 
and discontent is the introduction of an exorbitant scale of court fees and 
process fees. Not only are these fees higher in Ajmer-Merwara than in 
the United Provinces, but when we consider the chronic famine conditions 
of my province, the onpressive character of these fees becomes quite clear. 

XSian Baliadur W. Hussanally (Sind: Muhammadan Rural): What 
^about Bombay? 
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XAi SijEilti M. HarbilauB Sarda: The prooess fees are higher in Ajmer-^ 
Mer^ara than in Bombay. ^ 

■iChan Bahadur W. M. HussanaHy: I doubt it, 

Bai Sahib H. Harbilas Sarda: If you study the figures you will find 
it. Another grievance which I wish to bring to the notice of the Govern- 
ment is that the Superintendent of Education in Ajmer-Merwara does not 
reside in that province, and does not remain in touch with the educational 
problems and requirt^nents of the province. With his preoccupation with 
the duties of Educational Commissioner to the Government of India he 
is quite out of touch with the estP^lj^dishment of the Educational Depart- 
ment in Ajmer-Merwara, and he is not able to do full justice to it. I 
therefore request that Government will take an early opportunity of revising 
the scale of court fdis and process fees and thus remove one cause of 
dissatisfaction, and give the teachers of secondary schools a time-scale 
w^hich has been introduced in the college as well as other departments 
of the Administration, and also see that the EducationMl Department is 
placed in the hands of a person w^ho is in touch with that province. 
Another great grievance which w^e are suffering from .... 

Mr. President : Order, order. The Chair has no objection to the 
Honourable Member referring in a general way to the grievances of his 
province but he is not entitled to go into the details of those grievances 
at this stage. 

Bad Sahib M. Harbilas Sarda: With your permission, Sir, I wish to 
put these forw^ard because there was no opportunity given to Ajmer- 
Merwara to ventilate its grievances. When the Budget for it came, the 
guillotine w as applied. 

Mr. President: It is not the fault of tlie Chair. The Chair* has got/ 
to inierpret the rules as they are. 

Bai Sahib M. Harbilas Sarda: Very w^ell, Sir, I w'ould say a few words 
about the salt duty as it affects the industry in Pachbhadra? That, I 
suppose, will be in order. There are two chief places W'here the salt 
industry flourishes in Bajputana, Sambhar and Pachbhadra. Pachbhadra 
salt is in some respects superior in quality, hut as it is situated at a 
little distance from the chief salt marts, it labours under a great dis- 
advantage. Goveniment have, during the last few years, raised the price 
of Pachbhadra salt and that industry is consemientlv dving. Pachbhadra 
has a popuktion of about o.OOO or 6,000 and the population is dwindling. 
The neighbouring villages w’hich used to supply labourers for that industry 
^re also suffering. The price of salt has gone up by leaps and bounds. 
In 1890 the price of Samblmr salt w-as 8 annas; in 1893 it was reduced 
to 4 annas 3 nios. and in 1918 it w^as raised to 4 annas 6 pies. The original 
price of Pachbhadra salt in 1893 w^as 1 anna 9 pies; in lv)t9 it was 2 annas 
atid in 1921 it suddenly rose to 4 annas 6 pies. This action of" Govern- 
ment has to some extent injured the vital interests of the people of 
Pachbhadra and the villages around. In 1923-24 the salt manufacturers 
there have suffered a loss of Es, 9.99,000. One factor in this state of 
^ affairs is the raisinpr r>f fhe ^•ailwav freight. Prom Pachbhadra to Euchaman 
Boad, a distance of 217 miles, the freight is 4 annas ^ nie mauhd : from 
Kwhaman Eoad to Kotah the distance is 203 miles but the freight ir 



annas 9 pies; from Kotah to Saugar, whfeh used to be the principal 
mart, for several years, for Pachbhadra salt, the distance is 2B7 miles but 
the freight is 8 annas 1 pie. This disparity in the railway freight,, parti- 
cular!^’ on the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway, has told very ad'versely 
against Pachbhadra salt, and we hope that Government will see that this 
industry' is not handicapped and that the people of Pachbhadra do not 
suffer. Government have recently tried to raise the price of Pachbhadra 
salt against the interests of that place. I therefore request that the 
interests of the industry be safeguarded. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Miibammadan) : May I inquire 
whether the Honourable gentleman is speaking against the salt tax or 
the manufacture of salt? 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member began by saying that he was 
-opposing the Finance Bill but the observations that he w^as making were 
not at all relevant. 

(.4 voice : ''The Honourable Member has finished and resumed his seat./’) 

Mr. Ahmad All Khan (Assam : Muhammadan) : Sir, after the series of 
deficit Budgets which we have had for a number of years it is gratifying 
le find that the period of deficits is gone and the pendulum is swinging 
back in the other direction. Sir, if the Budget is to be reviewed as a 
whole, I have no hesitation in saying that there is nothing startling in 
the Budget. It shows steady and slow progress. I may further say. 
that the Budget has struck me as an attempt on the part of the Honour- 
able the Finance Member to mark time, if 1 may express it in that way. 
He has carefully abstained from launching on any large scale of fiscal 
re-arrangement on the ground (An Honourable Member: *.*What about 
the cotton excuse duty?”) — I am coming to that — on the ground that the 
lieport of tlie Taxation Inquiry Committee, is new arid cannot form the 
basis of action for this year. 1 believe he is also waiting for the Currency 
Commission to make its report and perhaps he is waiting also for the 
Iloyal Commission on Agriculture to make its report. (Mr. M. A. Jinnah: 
'“By that time he vill have retired.”) The country is no doubt glad to 
find that the Honourable the Finance Member has ^at last succeeded in 
suspending the cotton excise duty with a view to abolishing it iri the 
near future. This will no doubt help the mill industry in the difficult 
times it is passing through, but from the reports I have received it seems 
that there is still stagnation in trade in that part of the country anu 
some of the mills are again desirous of stopping work. Hitherto Govern- 
ment, and 1 make this charge in all seriousness, had not realised that 
n special and vigorous effort should be made in the direction of improving 
the lot of the ryot. They have only just come to realise that not enough 
has been done so far to assist the Indian agriculturist on to a higher level 
of comfort and purchasing power. Eecently we had the announcement 
from His dilxcellenoy the Viceroy of the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture and it has come none too soon. Speaking for 
myself, I am rather sceptical of the practical utility of the Royal Com- 
mission. I feel that the agricultural problem is ipuch too large and of 
much too varied a character^ fx) be effectively #calt with by anv single 
Commission. I am further fortified in my view by the fact that the Royal 
Oommissioh will be debarred* from eonsidering certain factors which play 
a very important part in increasing the difficulties which the ordinary 
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p8^ has to face. Certain questions relating to land tenure and assess- 
ment have been deliberately shut out from their consideration. While- 
I lam referring to the Koyal Commission on Agriculture I oannqt help- 
drawing the attention of the Honourable Members on the Government 
Benciies and of this House generally to the deplorable position of the* 
sugar industry in this country. I spoke about it two years ago. It is^ 
undoubtedly one of the primary industries of the country and personally 
1 do not see any reason why we should be in such a backward condition. 
Honourable Members will remember that a Sugar Committee was appoint- 
ed some six or seven years ago and it made its report in 1920. It made 
very important recommendations. One of its recommendations was that 
the industry should be organised on the lines that exist in Java. II 
recommended the establishment of a Sugar Board and simultaneously 
with the establishment of that Board there w^as to be an Imperial Besearch^ 
Institute with three divisions, agricultural, chemical and engineering. I 
want to know from the Honourable Member in charge how far these 
recommendations have been carried out. Those three divisions were to 
control the work of the Eesearch Institute. It was further recommended' 
that a levy should be made on the factories supplemented by Government 
subsidies and that sugar schools should be established which were to be 
finally affiliated to the University land the University was to confer the 
degree of B.Sc. in sugar research. To my knowledge very little has been 
done to carry out the recommendations of the Committee and after that 
it is not surprising to find the low position we occupy compared to Java. 
An acre of land under cane here produces only one-fourth of the amount 
produced in Java. I will not go any further into details but I hope the 
Honourable Member in charge will teli us how far the recommendations 
of that Committee have been carried out. I want to say a word about 
the proposed foundation of a fund for iarchseological research in this country, 
but as the Honourable the Finance Member will bring in a Eesolution 
before the House I shall reserve whatever I havh to say on. the subject 
for that occasion. 

Before I conclude I should like to draw the attention of the House 
to'^the fact that, personally, I was disappointed in that there had been 
no remission of taxation. We were all hoping, in view of the feeling 
expressed in the speeches delivered on the occasion when the question of 
a reduction of postal rates came up before this House, that the Honour- 
able the Finance Member would make a real effort to meet us half-way 
at least, but as his statement contained in this white pamphlet shows, he 
is very reluctant to do so. He says not only that there should be no 
expectation of reduction in postal rates now but that he does not hold out 
any hopes of such reduction in the near future. 

The Honourable Sir Bftsil Bleckett; May I know what the white pamphlet 
is ? Is it my budget speech ? 

Mr. Ahmad Ali Khan: Yes. I am quoting from page 47 of the Honour- 
able the Finance Member's speech; 

Unless therefore the flittire holds out the prospect of a considerable further fall 
ef prices to at least the 1914 level — a development which would probably be undesirable 
in the general interests of India's prosperity-—we must admit the logical conolusiott^ 
4hat the day of the 3 pie postcard and the 6 pie letter is past beyond recall." 
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— do not know, Sir, if we can aii aubscnbe to this view — 

Much as we may regret this inevitable conclusion, it better that we should cease 
to delude ourselves with unreal isable hopes and should set puraelves to secure the: 
maximum efficiency and the greatest possible facilities to the public from the department 
as things are tp-day.*t 

Sir, this is a very disappointing statement and gives us no hope whatsoever 
of the reducti(»i of rates in the near future. I may say, in other words, 
that there is no hope of a reduction in this direction for another five 
years or so. Sir, these are the only observations that I desire to make. 

The Bev. Dr. E. H. Macphaii (Madras : European) : Sir, at this stage 
there is only one point to which I wish to call the attention of the Honour- 
able the Finance Member. It is well known that Education is a transferred 
subject. Still, the Government of India have something to do with educa- 
tion, especially in those parts of India which are directly imder them. IE 
seems to me that the Government of India have a duty to the whole counlry 
at the same time, specially in connection with University education. Two* 
years ago the Government of India summoned a Conference of Universi- 
ties at Simla. That Conference met at Simla and drew up a scheme by 
which an Inter- University Board was created. That, I think, was one 
of the chief works that the Conference carried out. As a result of that, the 
Conference met in Bombay in March of last year and formed a constitu- 
tion for itself. On that occasion the Government of India paid the travel- 
ling expenses of the members of that Board. All the Universities in India 
with the exception of three have joined that Board, and it seems to me that 
it is a most worthy object on which the Government of India should'^spend 
money. It seems to me, Sir, that as this is an all-India organisation and 
has actually been called into existence really by the Government of India, 
it is desirable that those Universities which are at a distance should nol be 
handicapped from attending the meetings of this Board by being saddled 
with Ehe travelling expenses. Suppose, Madras is fixed upon as the centre 
at which the Tnter-Univorsity Board shall meet on one occasion, it is ex- 
tremely probable that a number of universities up bere will not feel inclined 
to send their delegates down there because they have to pay such a large 
amount for travelling expenses. Sir, it seems to me that this matter is 
of considerable importance. It is, of course, a small matter financially 
but it is very important educationally that everything should be done to 
encourage the working of that Board and that the travelling expenses of' 
i.he annual meeting of that Board should be paid for by the Government of 
India. Also it is desirable that the Government of India should give a grant 
towards the expenses of keeping up the staff of that Board. I should like 
to call the attention of the Honourable the Finance Member to that point. 

Dr. K. G. Lohokare (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Bural) : Sir, I had proposed, when I read the Finance Bill, to oppose its 
consideration at this stage. But when I looked at the clauses of the Bill, 
I found that there was something else in it too — remission of a tax ! In the 
words of our friend an official Member from my Presidency, I thought : 

** The qualities in fish we meet 
In the Finance Bill do now prevail 
The gills are soft and neat 
And the pricks ^re left in the middle.’’ 

Sir, that is what I have found in this Finance Bill — some prick in the sec- 
tions in the middle. The counts on which I wished to oppose this Bill were 
three. The first was the inattention on the part of this Government to the 
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^dtotod of the nation. The see<>nd was the excfessi’ve expenditure on the 
liAimy and the third was the unjust taxation. Before I take up these cduhte 
seriatim, 1 should like to congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member 
^>n the success he has attained during the past few yeani. Although I have 
rny counts g^ainst him, he must be given his dues. Prom the people he 
gets some gratitude for his ability in setting right the financial j^Sition of 
the country during his tenure. On the other counts he has his share hs a 
partner of that august body, the Government of; India, and he will have to 
share yet another charge of unjust taxation to some extent too. Sir, when- 
ever in this House demands for a further grant of reforms were made by 
the Members of this House, the only answer that Government Benches gave 
us was the word “ co-operation I request permission to trace what this 
word co-operation means. 

Mf. Presidetlt: Does the Honourable Member wish to raise the consti- 
tutional issue on this motion ? 

Ur, K. O. Lobokare: If I am permitted, I propose to take if up as one 
of the causes. 

Mr. President: Is it tlie desire of the Honourable Member to discuss 
"that issue at this stage? 

DS. K. O. Lohokare: If the Chair pennits, Sir. 

Mr. President: The constitutional issue was discussed only the other 
day at great length and the Chair cannot permit the repetition of that 
discussion. The Honourable Member can, however, refer to it in a general 
way. 

Some Honourable Members: Withdraw. 

Dr. K. G. Lohokare: Since the Chair is not pleased to pcnnit me, I 
will not discuss the constitutional issue. 1 would have disposed it of in 
a few words as I did not intend to discuss it at length. 

*Well, Sir, I come to the next count, njunely, the heavy expenditure 
on the Anny. In 1923 the ratio of expenditure over the defence services 
in other countries was as follows: France spent 28 per cent, of her revenue; 
Japan, wuth her Navy and Army, spent 25 per cent. : England spends 
about 17 per cent. ; while India to-day spends not less than 45 per cent, 
without a Navy. The percentage as compared with the revenue in the case 
-of India is so high as to leave scarcely any margin for the material and 
moral progress of the country. Sir, the causes of this ht>avy expenditure 
are manifold. The first and foremost cause that strikes everybody is 
the ratio theory. That for every two Indian fighting men there ought 
to be one British man is the theory lying at the bottom of this heavy 
expenditure. It was after the Mutiny that this theory was introduced 
and it is yet dominating. It may be that after the Mutiny British states- 
men thought of having a safety ratio; biit to-day at a stage wlien the 
mechanicai machines of destruction have so far advanced and are so 
predominant a feature of modem Warfare, w’e find in additim to this 
safety ratio a further safety guarantee in the form of tanks/ annoured 
^ars, aeroplanes, artiller>^ and everything of the like nature absolutely 
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manned by the British. Sir, the days of 1857 and the subsequent period 
have changed. Mechanical devices have been invented, and have come 
to help the forces of destruction and defence of a country, and in India 
these mechanical forces are absolutely in the hands of the British. What 
need therefore is there for maintaining that safety ratio of 1 to 2 and to 
saddle the country with the expenses of the British units? We know that 
exl>enditure for IBritish units is more than four times the expenditure 
for Indian units, and in spite of the present heavy military expenditure this 
ratio theory has yet been occupying the minds of the administrators and 
saddling the country's exchequer with such a burdensome expenditure. 
Sir, times have changed now. The people of India realise that a mutual 
British attachment is necessary. Improved arms of destruction have 
placed at the command of the Government a far more powerful guarantee 
than the former safety ratio. In spite of such guarantees, I want to ask, 
Sir, if that theory of safety ratio is yet to be maintained. Sir, the second 
increase I find is in the strength of officers of the army, particularly in the 
increased number of British commissioned and non-commissioned officers. 
The nupiber of British officers in 1913-14 was 6,428 while in 1922-23 and 
to-day it is 6,832. The total of officers from other ranks in administrative 
services in 1913-14 was 2,263, to-day it ii more than 5,000. Sir, it means 
they gave something with one hand and took away with the other. That 
is the result we see in the increase of officers from British ranks in the 
ancillary services. In the ancillary services, in the Supply Department 
I do not see what reason there is to maintain the British non-commissioned 
officers’ ranks in charge of depots everywhere. I would like to know what 
need is there for maintaining the non-commissioned officers and British 
warrant ranks and persons promoted from the ordinary ranks in charge 
of the depots. Could they not very 'well utilise educated Indians here? 
Could they not utilise Indian officers and place them in charge of supply 
depots with some training? But, Sir, economy was not the point that 
they wanted to see there. It is much more the British prestige that they 
want to maintain in each and every line. I think of the engineering ser- 
vices, Sir. We have a number of Indians trained and left unemployed in 
mechanical engineering, in road engineering, in civil engineering. They 
could very well have taken some of them and put them on as w^arrant 
officers with a smaller scale of pay. In the civil departments these men 
start on Es. 70 and work willingly if they have prospects up to Es. 200. 
You give British non-commissioned officers more and so spend unneces- 
sarily. In every branch of the ancillary services you have been main- 
taining these British non-commissioned officers and giving tliern extra 
pay and adding to the expenditure in each and every department. The 
same is the case w'ith the medical and the Eoyai Anny Medical Corps. 
You have in this servuee persons beginning from the lowest to the highest 
rank. You require additional men as Assistant Surgeons in addition to 
the full complement of Eoyai Anny Medical Corps men and officers. Whv 
not then reduce the strength of the officers of the Eoyai Anny Medical 
Corps?. You have fully qualified Indian iMedical Department men with 
five years' professional training hero fit to take charge of a good deal of 
hospital work and yet you set the Indian IMedjcal Deparfmont aside and 
appoint Eoyai Army Medical Corps officers even for work requiring ordi- 
nary professional skill. It is double expenditure, heavy staff, with less 
work, it is nothing else; but because in India you have got certain long 
established ideas you continue such formations blindly without lookimT 
into the altered conditions and circumstances wbieh are altering still 
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further. The same is the case with the Sub-Assistant Surgeons. You 
first created the class to serve as hospital mates, and in spite of a change 
in their course of professional training, you yet utilise them for non-pro- 
fessional work. You do not pay them as much as they deserve in these 
days because you could not re-arrange the organisation of hospitals after 
the change in circumstances. You have been doing this by overlapping 
the staff and imderpaying all or almost all these subordinate services. 
How is it possible for you to economise the expenditure of the Army when 
you are spending over and above unnecessarily, double, treble, in every 
case? From the official reports it is seen that in hospitals a large num- 
ber of beds are maintained without being occupied. The strength of the 
staff employed was based on the strength of the total number of beds. 
Although some effort has been made, not much has yet been achieved in re- 
casting the administration in such a way as to reduce the cost and put 
efficiency on a proper basis. Sir, the whole organisation needs a careful 
overhauling in each case. It will contribute to economy and still more to 
efficiency. Sir, the frontier policy as well is another drain on the purse of 
the country. This method of providing subsidies has added so much to 
our cost that we could very well have thought of a forward policy rather 
than have this “ do nothing policy. The amount of money that is 
being spent every year simply to bribe people would be far better spent 
once for all in taking preventive measures to drive away the foreign in- 
vaders. Sir, the policy that is being pursued creates a serious continuous 
drain on the treasury of the poor Indian tax-payer. 

I next come to the second count of unjust taxation, and I take first 
the case of salt. Sir, in spite of India having facilities for production 
of her own salt, methods were found to push in imported foreign salt into 
this country. I am told, in the days of Lord Lytton post offices used to sell 
small packets of tea at one pice, just as the post office sells quinine to-day, 
simply to make tea popular. With similar devices known as popularisation 
in commerce this imported white powder of salt was pushed in in Bengal 
since a long time. Bombay and Madras salt should have had their market 
in Bengal, but there were certain difficulties in the way and these diffi- 
culties are yet being maintained. The Taxation Inquiry Committee 
Eeporii deals with the matter now and I hope Government will see that 
imported salt does not get the upper hand over the indigenous salt. Given 
the facilities for importing local salt in Bengal — foreign salt is but an 
article of fine tastes — ^why not put up the tax on this imported salt to 
double of what it is to-day? Poor people do not find it necessary to have 
that variety of salt simply for the sake of its colour. If the fine white 
variety is the choice of some, it is an article of luxury, and they must pa\’ 
more for it and if the tax is doubled, it will give us some more revenue too. 
The present rate of duty on salt is but an unjust taxation. A still lower 
rate of duty for the indigenous and a heavy one for the imported article 
would have served the purposes equally well. 

There is another point to which I request the attention of the Souse. 
When the exchange rises, all articles paying duty ad valorem are imported 
cheap into this country. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter to Three of the 
Clock. 
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The Assembly re- assembled after Lunch at a Quarter to Three of the 
♦^Ciock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Dr. G. ICiOlidk&re: Sir, at the point when exchange rises or falls the 
imports become either cheaper or dearer for the importer, and the same 
effect is produced on the exports, at least in the short period when the 
. exchange is fluctuating. It is therefore an unearned increment that the 
importer gets and the customs returns are less on those articles which are 
^charged ad valorem duty. Under such circumstances the exporters— -that 
is, the poor peasants in the case of India — lose, while the importers gain. 
I should suggest therefore that at a point when the exchange rises the 
ad valorem duty may be so adjusted and collected as to tax the unearned 
increment of the importer and some relief be given out of the proceeds 
to the exporter — the poor tax-payer. That would be a fairer w^ay of collect- 
ing customs on the ad valorem basis. 

With these few words, Sir, I conclude my remarks on the Finance Bill 
and, as I said at the beginning of my speech, it is yet a question to me 
whether I should oppose it or support it since it contains both elements, 
one an element of good, the other an element which contributes to the 
demands of a heavy expenditure in the administration. 

(Sir Darcy Lindsay and others moved that the question be put.) 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, the House is considering the Finance Bill but we 
are really playing Hamlet ** without Hamlet being present. In the 
history of the newly constituted Assembly this is the first occasion when 
the Member w^ho represents the Indian Merchants' Chamber of Bombay, 
is absent from this House. We know Sir Purshotamdas is absent because 
he is sitting on an important Commission. (An Honourable Memberj] 
“ An impotent Commission?") Well, let us hope, their delibera- 
tions will not be impotent. The Indian mercantile community has 
no representative on the floor of the House and their opinions are not 
heard. I w^ill therefore take this opportunity to bring to the notice of the 
Members of this House the opinion of the Bombay Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber that “was forwarded to the Finance Department. Sir, their 
opinion on the Budget and the Finance Bill is as follows : 

“ Chamber while -wclconiing the final removal of the odious excise duty regret that 
claims of Bombay in the matter of relief from provincial contributions have been once 
more ignored in spite of Bombay’s heavy deficit Budget while special relief has been 
oontinuod to Bengal. They also consider it misleading to use 18 pence rate of exchange 
for the figures of Public Debt because it shows the burden of our foreign debt at 
a much lower figure than was shown in the similar estimates last year, while the 
burden in terms of gold remains absolutely the same. They further regret that even 
4 years after the Report of the Inchcape Committee it has not been found possible to 
bring dowm military expenditure to the figure of 50 crores suggested by the Inchcape 
Committee and urge substantial reduction in military expenditure during the current 
year. The Committee also regret Government’s attitude in the matter of reduction of 
postage charges and consider the illustration by means of index numbers given in 
paragraph 66 entirely nlisleading because according to the figures given therein India 
should be overwhelmed with imports and be unable to export whereas the reverse is 
notoriously the case, so that India’s price level must be below world level ... 

Tin Sonouzable 8ii Basil Bladkntt: I hope the Honourable Member 
■will tal£e this opportunity of explaining that. I have wondered, ever since 
1 savr it, what fin earth it means. 

D 2 
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Mr. B. Das: I will, Sir, presently. 

“ The Committee strongly urge separation of accounts of Postal Department from- 
those of the Telephone and Telegraph Departments when a reduction will appear fully 
justified by the earnings of the Department at least in the matter of 3-pie postcards. 
They further urge consideration at the earliest possible opportunity of total abolition, 
of Company Super-tax which impose a heavy odious double form of income-tax.*' 

Sir, this is the considered view ol the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, and as 
-a member of the Committee of that Chamber I have great pleasure in 
bringing to the notice of this House the substance of their telegram. The 
Honourable the Finance Member would like me to go into the details of 
this telegram .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I should like an explanation of what 
the Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber means in regard to the index: 
number. I have quite failed to follow its reasoning. 

Mf B. Das: Sir, I regret I was not present on the day the Committee 
drafted that; I was present here; and I have not gone into the details on 
that point; but I assure the Honourable the Finance Member the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber will forward to him in detail an explanation on the 
point he has raised. But if I cannot explain that particular point the 
other points raised in this telegram are quite clear and I hope the Finance 
Member will take the opportunity when answering to say that he is taking 
some steps to meet the demands of the Indian mercantile community. 

Sir, the tariff policy of our Government has double purposes. Its 
purpose is protective, and at the same time taxation is levied for revenue 
purposes. We find that those tariffs which are levied for protective pur- 
poses are giving Government a very large amount of surplus, Quch as the 
specific duty on sugar, the protective duty on iron and steel, the protective 
duty on the paper industry, etc. But is it necessary that whatevex* surplus 
may aqcrue to the Government from tarifife levied for protective purposes 
should be spent by them on non-productive heada and not be set aside for 
produ^Aive work, for encouraging the development of industries, for 
nation-building departments, and so on? I think whenever taxes are 
levied for protective purposes, whatever surplus accrues under those heads 
should be set apart to improve productive work, to improve the condition 
ol the people and specially to develop industries. 

Mr. H. M. Joshi (Nominated Labour Interests) : To improve the con- 
ditions of labour? 

Mr. B. Das: As well; when industry prospers labour also prospers; 
Mr. Joshi knows that very well. 

Mr. N. M. Josbi: Hand over the surplus of the protective duties to 
labour 1 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, the other day we had some discussion on the head 
of Income-tax and Super-tax; and just now I again drew the attention of 
the House to the fact that the Buper-tax hangs heavily over the head® of 
our struggling industrial concerns. I also drew the attention of , the House 
the other day to the fact that small Indian companies are heavily assessed 
under the head of Income-tax. But to-day I want to draw the^ attention 
of the House to one particular point. It ig the inequitable way of distri- 
bution of income-tax between the Central Government and the Provincial 
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GovemmerttB. Sir, I am referring particularly to my province of Bihar 
Orissa. Bihar and .Orissa received very uiifair treatment at the hands 
of the Central Government when it was separated frotn Bengal in 1912; 
and although at the time when the Financial Eolations Committee sat 
my province brought it to the notice of the Government, no action was 
takei;i. Sir, the Meston Committee just noted this fact in paragraph 18 
of page 8 of their Eeport. They said : 

“In Bihar and Orissa the Local Government is one of the poorest in India, and 
very special skill will be required in developing its resources. Heavy initial expendi- 
ture lies in front of what is still a new province; and there is a wholly ahnorrruu want 
>€if elasticity about its revenues/'^ 

I will now refer to the letter which the Gov#*nment of Bihar and 
Orissa sent to the Government of India at the time. They complained in 
that letter that : 

“ The development of Bihar and Orissa was hampered in the past by its attachment 
to Bengal. That province not unnaturally devoted a large part of its limited resources 
to development in and near the capital city of Calcutta, likirhile its distant adjuncts in 
Bihar and Orissa were neglected. When this province was separated in 1912, the 
provincial expenditure was estimated for the first year of its existence at rupees 284 
lakhs, or 8 lakhs per million of population, as against 13 laklis per million in Bengal.*’ 

Well, Sir, it is the greatest injustice that was done to the province of Bihar 
•and Orissa, when it was separated from Bengal, that while the people of 
Bengal were allocated 13 lakhs per million of people for its expenditure, 
the people of Bihar and Orissa w’ere only allocated 8 lakhs. In paragraph 
4 of their letter, they further suggested: 

“ Bihar and Orissa stands upon a different footing from the other provinces in that 
it has never received a quasi-permanent financial settlement and has not yet been fully 
equipped with the adjuncts of a self-contained province. When the province was 
constituted in 1912, it was recognised that as soon as the administration was in full 
working order, the revenues assigned >¥Ouid be insufficient and it was intended, if the 
•war had not supervened, to revise the financial settlement after five years and provide 
resources adequate fur its maintenance and development,*^ 

Diwan Bahadur T« Bangachariar: I thought you had a surplus now. 

Mr. B. Das: I may remind my honourable friend Mr. Bangachariar 
that that surplus comes out of the heavy taxation on excise — 2 crores of 
.rupees — which is 40 per cent, of the revenue of the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa; and the Government of Bihar and Orissa levy this unduly 
heavy excise duty on the people of Bihar and Orissa because they did not 
get a proper share in the revenue of the province when the province was 
separated from Bengal. Sir, in that letter the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa laid claim to certain contribution from the Central Government for 
the establishment of the Patna University. That claim represents fifty 
lakhs and they have not got it yet. They further mentioned The Pilgrims 
"Committee of the Government of India reported that it would cost Es. 20 
lakhs to put Puri — ^wkich is in my own sub-province Orissa — into a sanitary 
condition.’^ But though eight years have passed nothing has been done 
yet to Puri, and different Finance Members, ensconced here on the 
Treasury Benches, have forgotten their obligations to that province. 

So, Sir, I claim a readjustment of the income-tax receipts between 
the Bihar and Orissa Government and the Central Government. At 
present only three pies on the excess of income-tax that is collected after 
1921-22, goes to Bihar and Orissa, and that province gets only Es. S lakhs. 
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fife, B. Dfts.] 

Of course the Taxatiou Inquiry Committee was asked to go iuto tii© 
det^s of this. The Taxation Inquiry Committee says that the basic 
faotOT of the adjustment of income-tax should be reconsidered. And they 
:>»y 

The whole of the collections on incomes that dp not apperte^in to residents in parti- 
cular provinces, such as the tax on undistributed dividends of companies or on incomes of 
persons resident abroad or residents in places outside the boundaries of the provinces > 
to w^hich the allotment was made and the whole of the super^tax would go to the 
Government of 

They further recommend that the Government should allocate definitely 
a certain proportion of the income-tax to the provinces. As my own 
province has been very badly treated not only now but for the past fifteen, 
years in getting an adequate share of its revenues, the Government should 
see that the income-tax head should be so adjusted that my province gets 
its proportionate share so that its level of expenditure is raised at least to 
the same 13 lakhs perymillion of people as it was at the time of its 
separation from Bengal. 

Another thing, Sir. All the industrial companies that work in Bihar 
and Orissa have their head oflSces in Calcutta and Bombay ; and un- 
fortunately the income-tax is collected in Calcutta and B6mbay and no* 
share of that income-tax accrues to my province. I hope the Finance 
Member will kindly see to it that my province gets a proportionate share 
of income on the capital invested in my province and for which those 
companies receive concessions, such as mineral rights, land and other 
concessions, from my Government. 

Sir, the prosperity of a country is judged on three facilities provided 
for the trade, commerce and industry of that country by provision, of 
banking, shipping and insurance facilities for the country. If we think of 
banking in our country, we know what the Imperial Bank is! My Bill 
on the Imperial Bank was before the House but it has now no chance of 
being discussed. I wish we had discussed the Bill which I brought before 
the House, so that that discussion would have been before the Boyal 
Commission on Currency and they would, have taken note, before they; 
decide to transfer hundreds of crores of currency into the hands of the 
Ij^^irial Bank, that the Imperial Bank must be made the State Bank 
bi ipdiq. Of course my friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya has 
hrou^t out tliat point very prominently in his very able note of dissent on 
the External Capital Committee’s Beport; and the Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett, while delivering a lecture early this year at a public meeting 
in Delhi, commended very much and with great appreciation this very 
note of dissent of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. Sir, Indian industries 
cannot prosper unless we get a State Bank in India. Unfortunately five 
years ago under the Imperial Bank Act, the three Presidency Banks were 
merged into the Imperial Bank, and all the money of the Government of 
India to the tune of Es. 500 crores are handled by the Imperial Bank of 
India. It does not pay any interest to the people of India or to the 
Government of India for handling this huge sum of money. It func- 
tions, in that respect apnarently, as a State Bank. Yet the Bank is 
managed not as a State Bank, but as a commercial concern* 
private limited bank is managed. They do not take into account the 
interest and welfare of the people of India, but they are managed by the- 
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vested interests of a few European Directors and European bankers who 
have been controlling it for the last 20, 80 or 50 years before the Imperial 
Bank was formed by amalgamation of these very Presidency Banks . . • 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It is entirely untrue. 

Mr. B. Sas: That is my view, and that is the view at least of this 
side of the House. Sir, in my Bill, which I could not discuss on the 
floor of this House, — I may discuss it in the Simla Session — liave urged 
three important points. One is that one of the Managing Governors of 
the Imperial Bank must be an Indian. At present there are two Managing 
Governors by contract between Secretary of State and the Imperial Bank, 
but no Indian can at present under the contract be a Managing Governor, 
Sir, I also know that 50 per cent 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Does the Honourable Member mean 
that it is in the contract? If so, it is entirely untrue. 

Mr. B. Das: In the contract it is stated there should be two Managing 
Goveniors 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Does the Honourable Member 
mean to say that the contract says there should be two Managing Governors 
out of whom neither shall be an Indian? There is nothing of the sort in 
the cx>ntraci? " • 

Mr. B. Das: What I mean to say is that by the contract there shotild 
be two Managing Governors in the Imperial Bank, but at present there is 
no Indian Managing Governor in the Imperial Bank, and, as matters 
stand at present, for years and years to come there will be no Indian 
Managing Governor in the Imperial Bank Therefore, we want that 
this contract should be altered, and it should be so drawn up that there 
should be at least one Indian Managing Governor of the Imperial Bank. 
{An Hcmourahle Member: ** Why not both?'*) Yes, I would be glad 
to have both if I can. And there arc about 250 or more European 
officers in the higher services, while there are only half a dozen Indian 
officers in those services. I want at least 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That is entirely untrue. I am* 
sorr}^ to interrupt the Honourable Member, but his statements are wildly 
incorrect, and I must interrupt him. 

Mr. B. Das: I claim that 50 per cent, of Indianisation should take 
place in the superior services of the Imperial Bank. That is one thing. 

I also y)ointed out that in the appointment of staff officers in the Imperial 
Bank, no Indian is allowed to remain there 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I challenge the Honourable Mem 
ber’s statements when he says that no Indian is allowed to remain there. 
These statements are so wildly untrue that I cannot but interrupt the 
Honourable Member. 

Mr. B« Daa: I know this much that for the recruitment of candidates 
for staff appointments in the Imperial Bank the rules are so framed that 
no Indian can be recruited, I have got a copy of the rules and I can 
present it to the Honourable Member. 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blapkett: That is entirely iintrue. I cast 
only say that again. 

Kr. B Das: As I said, I have got a copy of the rules, and these rules 
are so framed that no Indian can legitimately apply for those posts . . . 

Lieatenant-Oolonel H. A. J. Oidney (Nominated: Anglo-Indians): 
What posts? 

Mr. B. Das: For posts in the superior services of the Imperial Bank. 

Lieutenant>*Calonel H* A. J. Oidney: Do vou mean for posts over 

Bs. 300? 

Mr* B. Das: I am coming to that. For those posts in the superior 

grade, a person should have a European training either in England or 

Europe or America, but vve know there is a caucus among the bankers in 
England and in Europe, No Indian is allowed training in English banks, 
and unfortunately our boys, our commerce and banking graduates, and 
others, who have received similar commercial degrees, cannot expect to 
get a chance to be recruited in England to the superior grades of the 
Imperial Bank. For that reason I have laid down that five Indian boys 
should receive training in the London Branch of the Imperial Bank so 
that a proportionate share of these superior grade appointments may go to 
Indians in the Imperial Bank. I do not want to go into the detailed 
merits of my Bill. I say that before the Imperial Bank gets the chance 
to control t^e currency and to hold the Gold Standard Eeserve, before it 
gets the power to transmit money on behalf of the Government of India 
from India to England and back, the Imperial Bank must function as 
the State Bank of India. At present it is not so; at present it is not 
run for the benefit of vested interests. And so I say it 
should be made the real State Bank so that it may assist the develop- 
ment of industries and exist for the welfare of the people of India. 

Sir, in that telegram from the Merchants* Chamber to which I referred, 
they have taken note of the high rate of exchange, and I have many a time 
spoken on the floor of this House of how this high rate of exchange has 
nullified the protective tariff policy of the Government of India, how the 
industries that are protected do not get any benefit owing to the exchange 
which has been fixed at Is. fid. and which is probably going to continue at 
that rate for years. Of course, I am not an authority on exchange, but 
from what I know of the views of the Indian economists and financiers, 
they think it is due to the manipulated policy of the Govemnaent of India 
that this high rate is maintained. 

Sir, I find that the taxation has been maintained at ^ very high level. 
Although the Finance Member has brought down the miKtary expenditure 
to 54 crores, the total military expenditure is not the ^ sum given by the 
Finance Member. It is much higher. The pensions and other charges 
under the head military come almost to about 80 crores of rupees . . . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That is another statement which 
is absolutely without foundation, I should like to know wEat the Honour- 
able Member means. 

Hr* B* Das: Sir, some 8 crores are paid as permanent charges, and 
there are another 7 or 8 crores paid as pensions and other charges. Last 
year my friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta on the floor of this House stated 
that 81 crores is the total expenditure under (he head military • . « ^ 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 am asking the Honotirable Mem- 
ber what he means. Are there military pensions paid which are not shown 
as military charges? I do not know of any of them, I do not know of 
their existence. 

Mr* B. Das: 1 am ready to agree to your paying the pension charges, 
but I, object tc) your transferring items from the military expenditure to 
other departments. This year you have transferred the expenditure 
on the Military Financial Adviser from the military department to the 
civil department. You spend money on heads of police, meteorology and 
survey of India that is really expenditure on military account. There is 
also the expenditure on telegraph and strategic railway lines which are not 
maintained for the civil department or civil population; they are main- 
tained solely for your military Government. So, why do you transfer this 
expenditure to the civil side? There is very heavy expenditure on the 
Telegraphs. Why do not you separate the Posts from the Telegraphs? 
Then there will always be a surplus income on the postal side which will go 
to reduce the postal rates, whether it is on post cards or on envelopes. 
Unfortunately also the Wireless Telegraph Department exists more to 
facilitate your military operations, and you go and increase your expendi- 
ture even on telephones and telegraphs, wireless telegraphy and so on, 
•and then you ask us to provide that expenditure from the postal revenue. 
You do not think of the poor tax-payers, you do jiot think of giving them 
any remission. We have no power to reduce the taxation, we cannot 
reduce a single? pice of your expenditure. You can increase the military 
expenditure to 90 crores, but it should be properly shown under the military 
head. The country ought to know that India really and truly spends so 
much on account of her military expenditure. 

S!r, I do not want to detain the House ver\^ much longer, but this 
year s Budget is a Budget of surprises. There are many surprises. One 
of the surprises is that surprise of Archeeology. We have been asked to 
set apart 50 lakhs of rupees to unearth the past remains of our ancestors. 
But, Sir, the policy of taxation is such that it is driving the poor people 
to the wall, so that even in these days of civilization, the Indian masses 
.are nothing but living skeletons and they exist in very primitive con- 
dition of life. What is the use of setting apart such a huge sum for the 
Department of Archteology? It could have well gone towards the remis- 
sion of taxation and relief of the poor man’s burden. Sir, the poor man 
wants reduction in post cards. He wants it on salt. He wants it also 
«on tlie kerosene duty. Last year ^ 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Don’t forget the super-tax. 

Mr. B. Das: Last year, you reduced the duty on motor petrol and 
those rich people that enjoy the luxury of motor cars, got a reduction of 
Bs, 40 lakhs to 50 lakhs. What about the poor man? Nobody thinks of 
the poor man. The Honourable the Finance Member is concerned only 
with the capitalists and the big people in the country. He seldom has 
occasion to think of the poor man. 

The other big surprise is the Eoyal Commission on Agriculture. The 
other day I alluded to it. I say that the terms of reference are most 
unsatisfactory and none on this side of the House have appreciated its 
terms of reference: This morning my friend Mr. Ahmad Ali Khan said 
that it does not include an inquiry into the heavy assessment that the 
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a^t is gtbaning under. I also drew attention tbe other day to one of 
tile greatest disadvantages that the poor peasants in this country are 
Suffering from, namely, effects from the non-prevention of the causes^ of 
floods. The terms of referenea to the Agricultural Commissfon do not In- 
clude even that. How can you improve the condition of the poor agricul- 
turist if you do not inquire into tlie causes which bring suffering t<> 
poor ryots in the countryside? It may Be a flash %ht, an idea, just to 
capture the approbation of a few zemindars and landlords, but the Agricul- 
tural Commission will do no good. What the country wanted was a Boyal 
Commission on Eeforms; instead of that, the country has been given a 
Eoyal Commission on Agriculture. I hope Government will see that 
they revise tbe terms of reference of this Agricultural Commission and 
include inquiries into these slanding grievances of the masses so that it 
will look into the welfare of those people for whom it is supposed to 
deliberate. Otherwise, it is a waste of public money to have a Eoyal Com- 
mission on Agriculture. 

The other surprise was the Bates Tribunal. Instead of its being a 
Bates Tribunal, it is going to be a Bates Advisory Committee. I need not 
talk again on that as the House already knows my views. (The Honour- 
able Sir Basil Blache it : ** Hear, hear.**) 

My friend on my right reminds me of the EaiJways. There are sur- 
prises too in that Department, Sir, after a year or two,' we shall have 
to revise tbe allotment from the railway revenue to the general revenue. 
Under the present system 7 to 8 crores come to the general revenue. But 
how long is the Honourable the Finance Member going to capture thi& 
sum of money and spend it in his own way? Why should not this money 
go for the relief of the rates and tariffs? You are doing another thing* 
Every year you are writing off so many crores from the capital on Bail- 
ways but these are not credited to the capital account of the lax-paye^. 
They are "written off. So many crores every year are written off under the 
heads of railway annuities, on redemption of liabilities involved in the- 
piurchase of Bailways and other heads. The total capital shewn on Bail- 
ways includes only that sum on which the Government of India pay 
interest, either in India or in England. It does not include capital thus 
written off. Therefore, whenever there is a surplus revenue, the railway 
management should so manage it that the surplus revenue should go for 
the lowering of the tariff rate — ^the passenger rate and the goods rate. 
The same thing applies to the postal rates. Sir, the Honourable the- 

Finance Member’s duty should be to relieve the poor man’s burden. T 

hope the Honourable the Finance Member will think of the toiling mil- 
hons of the country and think of reducing their burden of taxation rather 
than think of the relief of the upper classes. Sir, the Finance Member wilF 
never lower the taxation on the poor man unless the Government are 

made responsible to the country and to the Legislature. Under the^ 

present system the Gbvemment are not responsible to the Legislature 
and to the tax-payer, and naturally the Finance Member can go on levying 
heavier and heavier taxation and spend iFin any way he likes. Of course, 
the other day we had a long discussion on our demand for further reforms 
I do not want to allude to it, but I want to make one obset^ation here. 
The c^her day the Honourable S. B. Bas, Who was present here that 
day, made certain remaiks which must not go uneontradicted on the floor 
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of this House, Sir, I knew, Deshbandhu Chitta Eanjsm'Bas. T also know* 
very well the Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru, Sir, whatever w^ they 
do for the country, they do it with single-minded devotion to the- 
country . . ... 

ilr. Order, order. How are these matters relevant to the* 

consideration of the Finance Bill ? Does the Honourable Member know' 
that he has spoken for more than half an hour? 

Mr* B. Das; May I conclude in a minute? Let me allude to another* 
surprise. I am very sorry that when my Swarajist friends were absent 
from this House, when the Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru was not 
present in the House, the Honourable the Law Member imputed that 
it w'as an electioneering tactics on their part when he* and his followers/ 
walked out. Sir, I did not 'walk out with them. They were and are my 
colleagues; they are my comrades in the Indian National Congress, but 
I say this, with all the emphasis I can command, that there was no such 
rnot^e on their part and that nobody can say that it was merely an 
electioneering tactics on their part. Nobody can see so far ahead. Thej 
came to co-operate with this Government. When they saw that there 
was no chance of co-operation they thought it w^as futile to remain. That 
was the burden of the speech of Pandit Motilal Nehru and it ought to- 
ll ave been gallant on the. part of the Honourable the Law Member not 
to have alluded to it on the floor of this House when Pandit Motilal or his 
lieutenants were not present here to reply. Let me end my speech in 
appealing to the Home Member that it ho w'ants to see the dawn let him 
look at the East — at us, and not to the Secretary of State in the West. 

(An Honourable Member moved that the question be put.) 

Mr, K. 0. Neogy: Sir. the other day, while w*e were discussing the 
constitutional issue, my Honourable friend Sir Hari Singh Gour complained 
that Government had not helped us to establish conventions that would 
expand the constitution. My complaint to-day is not that the Govern- 
ment have not helped us in Gstablishing conventions, but that they have 
broken a very useful convention in its spirit. Sir, the Finance Bill which . 
we are discussing to-day represents a very important convention that w^as 
agreed to by the Government in 1921. There was no obligation on fhe^ 
part of Government, either under the Government of India Act or under the 
rules, to make the money Bill an annual event nor to submit to the vote - 
of this ’House those items of taxation w'hicli were not proposed to be 
amended for the financial year. Yet, in spite of this circumstance, so- 
far as the salt duty and the postal rates are concerned, the Government, 
of their own free will, agreed to be controlled by this House, ip the exer- 
cise of the discretion which the respective Acts relating to ^ose two taxes 
^give them. 

Mr. S» A. Sms (Director General, Posts and Telegraphs) : Postage is 
not a tax. It is payment for a service. 

Mr* S* 0. Kec^! I will not quarrel about words. However, Sir, the- 
fact remains that neither in regard to the salt duty nor in regard to postal 
rates are Government required to pome up to this Assembly every y6ar in 
order to be able to fix them. There is ample authority given to QrOvem- 
meat to regulate the rates under executive orders under the two Acts that 
govern these two matters. But, as I said, in 1921 they deliberately took 
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the step of submitting themselves to the control of this House. Sir, m 
1921,; when I was a Member of this House, I considered this to be a very 
great constitutional advance. But what has been our experience? While 
apjpearing as if they were prepared to submit themselves to the control ui 
.this House, Government immediately went behind the decision of this 
House when it was against their own wishes. Therefore, I say that al- 
though we considered this to be a convention of great importance in 1921, 
this annual Finance Bill has been reduced, to almost a meaningless for- 
mality now. His Excellency the Governor General has vein^ often used 
his powers of certification in regard to items of taxation included in the 
Finance Bill when they were reduced by the vote of this House. The 
phraseology of the certification very forcibly reminds me of a similar 
phraseology used in the instructions that were issued nearly 200 years slqo 
to General James Murray .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I do not vdsh to interrup#^ the 
Honourable Member unnecessarily, but I should like to know what the 
certification of some Bill has got to do with this Budget, or what is his 
complafht .... 

Mr. K. G. Neogy : I am pointing out that what might have been a 
very important convention has been reduced to a mere formality by the 
jexercise, the frequent exercise of the powers of certification. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: But what has that got to do with 
the Finance Bill ? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: As I was saying, I was reminded by the phraseology 
of the certification, — “peace, tranquillity or interests of British India“— of 
.a somewhat similar phraseology in the instructions that were issued to 
-Oeneral James Murray, Captain-General and Governor in Chief of the 
Province of Quebec in America in 1760, at the conclusion of the war with 
the French when Canada passed into the hands of the British. In those 
instructions the Captain-General was instructed to constitute a Council of 
nominated officials and non-officials and it was entrusted to them to carry 
vOn the administration pending the summoning of a General Assembly of 
freeholders of the Province of Quebec. Although this Council was given, 
verj great powers in regard to administration it was under those instruc- 
tions laid down that they were in the meantime to make “such rules and 
regulations by the advice of our said Council as shall ^appear to be neces- 
mry for the peaces order and good government of the said Province, taking 
<iare that nothing be passed or done that shall in any way tend to affect 
the life, limb or liberty of the subject or to impose any (iuties or taxes. “ 
So it was considered essential about 200 years ago, when they were mak- 
ing the first essay at the establishment of civil government in Canada, to 
exclude from the purview of the nominated Council the power to impose 
taxes without the consent of the people, even on the plea of “peace, 
order and good government’*. And yet, Sir, to-day the power which is 
seemingly vested in thil House of controlling the purse and of levying 
taxes has been taken away by virtue of the extraordinary powers possessed 
by the Governor General of certffication. I find the Hcmourable the 
.Finance Member is rather impatient at this part of my observations and I 
*3o not therefore propose . . : . . 
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^ The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: l am impatient because I have not 
yet understood what the Honourable Member’s point of view is. What is 
his complaint.^ That we did not certify the salt tax last year or what? 

^®ogy: You have done it in the past and there is absolutely 
no certaiiity that those extraordinary powers will not be brought into 
operation now. That is my submission. 

Mr* M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): If we do not 
agree, you certify. 

Mr* K* 0. Neogy: The Honourable the Finance Member has maintained 
the level of taxation very high and as this fact has been referred to b 35 
previous speakers, I do not propose to offer any detailed criticism under 
this head. I will, however, point out that two administrative reforms 
have helped my BGonourable friend a good deal in brmgmg this about and 
maintaining the high level of taxation. The first is the separation of 
railway finance from general finance. But for that reform we would have 
a much larger amount now at our disposal either to be devoted to wiping, 
out the provincial contributions of those provinces which yet suffer under 
them, or to reduce general taxation. Sir, I shall briefly refer to a few. 
features of our post-war finances of the Eailways. First in 1918, as refer- 
red to by Sir William Meyer, a £20 million reserve was created for the bene- 
fit of the Railways. Sir William Meyer in his evidence before the Acworth 
Committee stated that this reserve was raided on account of the exigencies 
of the reverse councils policy. During the War, again, renewals and re- 
pairs of the railway rolling stock and permanent way were postponed wdth 
the result that the revenues were swelled beyond proportion, and the 
public were deceived into thinking that the Railways w^ere earning much 
larger profits than W'Ould otherwise have been the case. The Retrench- 
ment Committee have estimated that it w^ould require Rs. 18 crores to 
overtake those postponed renewals and repairs to railway stock. The 
third point is that during the war when India w’^as under- the necessity of 
practically selling some of her railway stock for war purposes, instead of 
constituting the money into a reserve, the money that w^as obtained on 
the sale of our stock was credited to the revenues and was spent in the 
usual way by the Finance Member. The fourth feature is that, in order 
to overtake those deferred renewals and repairs, the rates and fares had to 
be increased. I do not say that that was the only reason for the increase 
of rates and fares, but ceitainly a portion of the increase of the freights 
and fares has to be set down to the fact that those deferred renewals had 
to be overtaken. Therefore we find during the wfir period the Government, 
thanks to their policy with regard to Railways, practically sold their 
assets and allowed their assets to waste away in order to have more money 
at their disposal to spend on general purposes. Later on, the user of the 
railway , facilities was made to pay for overtaking these arrears of renewals 
and for replenishing the stock. Now that normal conditions have returned, 
naturally one v^iild expect that the user of the railway facilities should 
eet the benefit of a substantial ledtiction in the rates and fares that w^ere 
put up partly on that account. But thanks to the policy that has been 
inaugurated just when the Eailways returned to ncpial conditions, we 
have a very large reserve created. I am not complaining about the depre- 
ciatiop fund at all. This reserve amounts to over 12 crores to-day, aiid not 
a pice of this amount going either to the general exchequer or to a 
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reduction in rates and fares, or to any beneficent scheme of Gov- 
ekiment activity. On the other hand, we find that the Honourable the 
jPinance Member is paying interest ou the reserves that would otherwise 
be at bis disposal. Furthermore, the reserves are not oonsidefed ample 
even though they stand at the high figure of 12 crores. 

Sir, the other administrative reform is connected with the Posts and 
Telegraphs and it arises out of the commercialisation of accoimts. Sir, 
when we talk of commercialisation, we understand that it is commercialisa- 
tion of the accounts, and not commercialisation of the policy of the Post 
Offices that we have to consider, because it is merely a change in the form 
eit tieeofimts and nothing more. It is very curious that, when it is nothing 
more than a mere change in the form of keeping accounts, the tax-^payer 
is asked to surrender about 50 or 60 lakhs of rupees in the shape of interest 
charges. Sir, I have taken some pains to study the history of this com- 
mercialisation. In 1921, when the Finance Department found that the 
general finances of the country were at a low ebb, they were considering 
the question of raising such revenue as they could to cover the possible 
deficits of the future, and one of the items which they chose for taxation 
was Posts and Telegraphs. They appointed a firm of chartered account- 
rants to advise them with regard to the commercialisation of accounts which 
was caibulated to help them in realising their cherished desire of raising 
ipet^enues. This body of chartered accoimtants were undoubtedly very 
great experts in the field, for I know that the tax-payer of India had not 
merely to pay their usual fees and their passage to India and back, but 
also their dentist’s bill, their club subscriptions, and the charges for the 
entertainment of their friends, perhaps of both the sexes. Sir, it is as a 
result of the activities of these chartered accountants that we have got the 
new commercialised accounts. The Honourable the Finance Member the 
other day stated that there was no occasion for raising the point about the 
interest charge now when, as a matter of fact, this interest charge had 
been included in the postal accounts since 1921-22. Well, looking up the 
postal Budget for 1921-22, I find that this postal charge of 60 lakhs of 
rupees was- not provided in the Budget at all. By a mysterious process 
of what is ordinarily known as financial jugglery, this was included in the 
revised estimates of that year, so that this House had not had the oppor- 
tunity either of voting this amount or having its say on this question in 
1921. Sir, .when we refer to the Fnance and Kevenue Accounts of the 
year 1921-22, we find that it is stated that both the Post and Telegraph 
accounts were under a process of re-construction on a commercial basis 
and, although the commercialisation had not been completed, it had been 
decided to charge this interest on the capital calculated — ^I do not know 
on what principle — ^by the Department itself. Sir, the commercialisation 
has taken effect really from the year 1925-26, and I expect my Honour- 
able friend the Finance Member to say how it is that, before the other 
aspects of commercialisation were introduced into the accounts of the 
Postal Department, this particular charge was included in the revised 
estimates of 1921-22. 

The Aoxioiirable Sir Blackett: The Honourable Member was a 

Member of this House at that time. I was not here. 

Mr.. K. 0* Yes; and it is because I was a Member of the House 

at that time that I have looked up these matters very 
♦carefully. I find that the Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey in his budget 
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speech, when he presented the Budget for 1922-23, had not a word to say 
with reference to the revised estimate for 1921-22 in explanation of the 
.appearance of this heavy sum under the interest charges. What he said 
with reference to the amount of one crore odd, which was included in the 
Budget of 1921-22 under revenue and was transferred to capital as a result 
of A Vote of this House, was that he was inquiring into this matter and 
hAd charged a certain amount of interest on that amount, conveniently 
forgetting the very large amount of interest which had been included in 
the revised estimates for that year. 

Mr. tt. A. SaDia: May I ask whether the G6 lakhs refer both to the 
Posts and Telegraphs Departments? Does not the amount include 
Telegraphs as well? 

Mr. K. 0. Heegy: Yes ; I did not seek to separate the two Departments. 

,1 will come to that point later. Sir, I think it would require a good deal 
of explanation from the Honourable the Finance Member to-day if he 
wants to justify this inclusion of the interest charge without reference to 
this House in 1921. 

The Bonourable Sir Basil Blaclcett: It is easy to justify but it is not 
so easy to make it understood. 

Mr. K. 0. Heogjr; I know it is very inconvenient to my Honourable 
friend to justify this. I w^ant him to tell me specifically how is it that 
this interest charge was levied on the Postal Department with effect from 
1921-22 while the other aspects of commercialisation were not given effect 
to till 1925-26. Sir, I will give my explanation. In 1921 the Honourable 
the Finance Member proposed to raise the postal rates and this House 
turned down those proposals. Later on — ^this is my suggestion — ^this 
expedient was resorted to in order to enable him to get at least a part of 
the revenue which he had expected from the raising of the postal rates, 
so that, although this Assembly defeated the Government in the first 
instance, Sir Malcolm Hailey defeated this Assembly in the end. 

The B^onourable Sir Basil Blackett: I just want to understand the 
position. Does the Honourable Member claim that this charge should not 
have been made, that it was not justified? 

Mr. K. 0. Heogy : I mean what I say. I say that this was not sub- 
mitted to the vote of the House at any time in 1921-22. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I want to know whether the Hon- 
ourable Member thinks that this is a justifiable charge or not? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogjr; It is not for me to answer any question. I want the 
Honourable Member himself to answer me. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The question has been answered 
many times before. 

Mr, S. 0. Heogy : I want him to tell me how is it that this item came 
to be included in the revised estimates for 1921-22, and not in the Budget, 
without a single word of explanation in the speeches of the then Finance 
Member, and how is it that this interest charge has been levied with 
effect from 1921-22, although the other phases of commercialisation were 
not given effect to before 1925-26. 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blacketfa: It would greatly assist me in 
anfewering the Honourable Member if he clears up one point. Does he 
claim that this is not a justifiable charge? 

air. K. O. Neogy: It IB not a justifiable charge. And, apart from that 
I say that you have absolutely no business to impose it from 1921-22,- 
whatever may be your view with regard to the merits of this imposition. 
Sir, I have already said, that the commercialisation is merely of the 
accoimts, and not of the policy of the Government of India, and therefore 
we refuse to accept any departure in the policy hitherto followed in regard 
to the Post and Telegraph Department. If I have studied this subject 
correctly, I think the policy of the Government of India in regard to the 
postal branch at least, has been to see that the volume of correspondence 
is not checked and that the rates do not act oppressively on the poorer 
classes. These, I venture to say, are the two principles that determined 
the policy of the Government in the past in regard to the Postal Department* 
I was agreeably surprised to find that exactly a similar policy obtains in 
the United States of America. In the United States of America from 
1837 to 1922 the Post Office has shown a surplus in fifteen different years, 
and a deficit in each of the remaining stxty-one years. The variations in 
the balance from surplus to deficit during the nineteenth century and the 
variations in the amount of deficit reflect the general policy of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, and that policy is described as 
one which operates the ^ost Office on a service basis with primary regard 
to the general well-being rather than to the purely financial results obtained 
from such an enterprise. It is a curious fact, which may have some bear- 
ing on this question, that while the Post Office is run as a State .depart- 
ment by the Government of the United States of America, the telegraphs 
and telephones are nm as private enterprises. I maintain, Sir, that during 
the past half century or more, a similar policy was observed in India with 
regard to th|t Postal Department ..... 

(At this stage Mr. President vacated the Chair which was taken by Mr. 
Deputy President, Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar.) 

. . . , . and we cannot lightly allow Government to make a departure 

from that policy to-day. 

Then I come to the question if the Post Office is to be separated from 
the Telegraphs for the purpose of judging whether the Department is mak- 
ing any profit. I know the Honourable the Finance Member holds very strong 
views on this matter, but I do not know whether he has cared to study 
what has been the policy even in the recent past in this matter. I do not 
know whether he attaches any value to the opinion of bis immediate 
predecessor, Sir Malcolm Hailey. If he does, I will read out an extract 
from the speech delivered by Sir Malcolm Hailey on the 22nd March, 
1922, in this Chamber: 

My contention is, that as we are losing 170 lakhs on our Postal Bepartmeiit, we 
ought to make up that 170 lakhs, quite irrespecttive. of the fact that we are making 
at the same time a small gain from the Telegraph Department, or the Opium Depart- 
ment or any other Department of the Government of India. . , But the mere fact 

that you can bripg tliern under one man does not mean that one Department should 
pay for the losses of the other.” 

1 shoaM like: to have the opinion of the Finance Member on this very 
strong pronouncement of his predecessor in office. The principle seems to 
be that if it is to the advantage of the Post Office tp be treated separately 
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.from tho ^Telegraph Department, it must not be so i^reated, but if it is to 
the ad'^ai^tage of the Telegrapli Departme^t to be treated separately from 
the Post .Office then it inust be so treated. On that occasion when Sir 
Malcolm Hailey made the speech quoted by me, he imagined that it was 
ihe Post Office that was working at a loss (which was not a fact) and that 
it was the Telegraph Department that was showing a profit. The policy 
of Government has all along been to favour the Telegraph Department at 
the cost of the Post Office, and it has been a policy of ' 'Heads 1 win, tails 
you lose'’ with Government. I strongly suspect that in the allocation of 
revenue and exp(mditure as between the Post and Telegraph sides, the 
Telegraph Department has been dealt with unduly lightly. Sir, reference 
has been made by my Honourable friend, Mr. Bama Aiyangar, on another 
occasion to the very large contribution made by the Postal Department to 
the Provincial Governments under the head of Civil Stamps”; and I know 
what the Government case is with regard to that question, and that these 
allocations and these commercial accounts have obtained the approval of 
the Anditor General. But T say that it is not enough that the Auditor 
General should be satisfied with your system of accounts and with the 
principle of allocation of revenue and expenditure. It is also necessaro’ 
that this House should be satisfied that you are not giving extra credit to 
the Telegraph Depart-ment for any work for \vhich the Postal Department 
is entitled to get cn'dit. I suggest the Government should seriously con- 
sider whether it is not desirable to appoint a committee of this House to 
examine this new system of accounting and be satisfied that the Postal 
DepaHnient is not being made to sacrifice its revenue for the benefit of the 
Telegraph Department. Sir, I have little more to say on this x>oint, and I 
hope that the Honourable the Finance Member will accede to this request of 
mine and not expect this House blindly to take his word that everything 
is well with the postal accounts. 

Sir, I will next refer to a point which does not arise out of any item in- 
cluded in the present Finance Bill. I began by saying that the Honourable 
the Finance Member has been keeping up the high level of taxation, and I 
am going to point to an item which does not find a place in the Taxation Bill 
and which was imposed as a war measure. I refer to the high export duty on 
jute. This was imposed in 1916 as a war measure and the duties were 
doubled in 1917, absolutely doubled, on the justification that Government 
had to find money for the £1(X) million contribution for the war. This is 
what Sir William Meyer said on that occasion: 

“We projfjose to make, on behalf of India, a special contribution to the Home 
Government for the cost of the war which, in one way or another, will run eventually 
to iJlOO million. That requires us to undertake, with effect from 1917-18, an annual 
charge of about £6 million. . . . In order to meet this liability we have thus to 

raise more than £53 million in additional taxation. “ 

Then hn goes bn to describe the various items of taxation that have to be 
imposed. 

Having regard to India’s monopolist position in respect of jute production, which 
enables taxation to be normally passed on to the consumer, we propose to double the 
rates above mentioned and thus to obtain an additional revenue of dB5(X),0p0.” 

That was in 1917. I believe that there is no outstanding debt with regard 
to that I’ 100 million sterling war debt. But during these few years mqre than 
MS. crores (if you incltlde the present budget figures) have been raised from 
this source. The Honourable Sir William Meyer wm very positive that as 
jut^ was a monopoly of India, it would not hhrfc the 

« 
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if duties were raised. We find, however, that the Fiscal C^mmis- 

sion^’ who considered these questions, have observM in their Beport that : 

“ it was only in the case of an absolute monopoly for which the demand is stable can 
it be asserted generally that the world price will be raised by the full amount of the 
export duty, and that therefore the whole export duty Will be paid by the foreign 
consumer and none of it by the home producer. An absolute monopoly however for 
which there is a stable demand is of rare occurrence; and it may^ therefore, be taken 
as a general rule that some portion, if not the whole, of an export duty falls on the 
h6me producei*.” 

If this opinion of the Fiscal Commission is correct, then 1 maintain that 
you have been taxing the people of Bengal in order to get this huge revenue 
from the customs duty on jute. And what does the Government of Bengal 
get in return? The Government of Bengals provincial contribution which 
hsto be^.n suspended amounts to a few lakhs, whereas the duty that the 
Government of India receive annually from this source amounts to not less 
than 3 crores on an average. You expect the Government of Bengal to help 
the production of jute with the assistance of its Agricultural Department ^ 
but not a pie is contributed by the Central Government to help the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in undertaking this task. (An Honourable Member : 
lakhsl’’) When you make a net gain of 3 crores and odd annually! If 
that is the standard of justice of the Honourable Member from Madras, I 
will have nothing to say. The export duty falls on the producer. The 
Fiscal Commission says so. (An Honourable Member : Will you read 

again what the Fiscal Commission says?”) I dare say my Honourable 
friends, if they take any interest in this subject, have read the reports 
occasionally appearing in the newspapers as to what efforts are being made 
in other parts of the world to find a substitute for jute. How do you know 
that by the policy of a high export duty on jute, you are not driving the 
consumers abroad to finding a substitute for jute, that will ultimately be 
the niin of Bengal agriculturists and will deprive you of this revenue? As 
thi^ item does not appear in the present Finance Bill, I do not want to say 
an.ything more. I trust that when the Finance Bill comes up next year, 
this iterp will be carefully looked into, and adequate adjustments will be 
made not only under this head but also under some other heads of taxation 
— ^in favour of Bengal. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put). 

Mr. Deputy President: The question is that the question be now put.. 


The Assembly divided; 

Ajab Khan, Obtain. 

Dalai, Sardar B. A. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 


AYES~-8. 

' Muhammad Ismail, Khan Bahadun 

Saiyid. 

Eoffey, Mr. E. H 
Sta-nyon, Colonel Sir Henry. 

I Willson, Mr. W. S. J. 


NOES-.14. 


Abul Kasem, Maulvi. 

Aiyangar. Mr, K, Kama. 

Akram Hussain, Prince A. M, M. 
Das, Mr. B. 

Gha^anfar Ali Khan, Raja. 
Gidney, Lieut.-Col. H. A. J. 
Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Tlie motion was negatived; 


Hussanally, Khan Bahadur W. M: 
Kasturbhai Lalbhai. Mr. 

Lohokare, Dr. K. G. 

Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadurj: 
Mr, 

Neogv. Mr. K. 0. 

Pal Mr, Bipin Chandra. 

Y akab, Maulvi Muhammad* 
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Kaolvi Xuhammaid Yakub (Eohilkund ^.nd Kumaon DivisionB : Muham- 

^ ^ ^ madan Bural) : Sir, I do not want make a long speech at 
this late hour of the day when Meij:i|jers are really tired, but 
there is one thing very important, in my view, about which I want to make 
a few observations. My chief complaint is the same as the complaint of 
Dr. Macphail, that is ^about the miserly and stingy policy of the Govern- 
ment of India tow'ards educational institutions under the diiect charge 
of the Government of India. In this connection I beg to say that I really 
feel very disappointed and indignant at the niggardly way in which the 
educational institutions directly under the Government of India, like the 
Benares Hindu, the Aligarh Muslim and the Delhi Universities have been 
treated in a. year of a surplus Budget, and I cannot thank, even for^^all 3 ^ 
the Government of India’s Department of Education or the Honourable 
the Finance Member for the undignihed grants which they have given to 
these Universities. Now, Sir, the alMndia character of the Aligarh 
University is showm by the fact that this institution attracts students not 
from any one province only, but from all parts of India, and not only from 
Muslim communities, but from Hindus and other communities as w^ell. 
So far as Muslims are concerned, w'e get students not only from India 
but also from other places outside the country, for instance from Ceylon, 
Persia and Muscat. The total number of students now. including the 
Intermediate College and the School, is 2,786. In 1925, there were 181 
regular Hindu and 2 Christian students, and since then their number has 
been increasing. Last year the number of Hindu students w’^ho took part 
in the examinations of the University w^as 369. Then, Sir, we have a 
Chair of Sanskrit in the University and we claim distinguished personages 
like K. Jagdisli Pershad, Secretary to the Government of the United Pro- 
vinces, and the late Dr. Satish Chandra Bannerjee, and llaja Mahindra 
Partap Singh, amongst the alumni of the Aligarh College. Thus, w’^hile it 
is true that the main object of the Muslim University is to provide for 
Muslim education it is at the same time serving the educational cause of 
the country as a whole. It is not only since the passing of the University 
Act, that it has acquired this status of an all -India institution. It has 
enjoyed that now for over 50 years — a distinction which no other institu- 
tion in India can claim. 

I do not want to detain the House very long. A-\ rt^^rards the urgent 
needs of the Muslim University, Aligarh, I will only point out that our 
urgent needs, at present, are as follows: For the increase of the staff we 
require a sum of Bs. 72,000; for Fellow'ships we require n sum of Bs. 30,000; 
for the recurring expenditure on the library we need Bs, 6,000, for the 
library building w^e require a sum of Bs. 1,60,000 and for books Bs. 2,00,000, 
For a School of Technology for recurring expenditiare we require Bs. 15,000 
and for non-recurring expenditure 5 ial^s. For laboratories w^e require a 
recurring expenditure of Bs. 12,000 and a non-recurring sum of 8 lakhs* 
For the University boarding houses, for 600 students, we require a non- 
recurring sum of Bs. 8,60,0(X). At present our hostels and boarding houses 
are altogether too congested and there is not room for a single student. 
In fact, we have hired many bungalows outside the University compound. 
Then for a model school, boarding house and staff quarters we require 
2 lakhs. For buildings for the Training College and boarding house and 
staff quarters we require 2 lakhs. Then for a Museum we require, oi 
course under different heads, Es. 6,000 as recurring expenditure and 2 lat&B 
as non-recurring. Then for the expansion of the hospital we require 
Bs. 50,000 and for the gymnasium Bs. 25,000. For quarters for %he 
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teaching, miniiterial and menial staff we Want 1 lakh and for 
bnilding of an IntermedMiiSP College we want 1 lakh; for Mosques for thp 
Intermediate college and school Es. 35,000; for Senate Hall B lakhs; for 
the building for the Union Club Es/ 50,000, and for a University Press we 
require Es. 25,000. The present income of the MusMm University is about 
S lakhs a year, and the expenditure according to this year’s budget is 
about 5 lalchs and 53 thousand. Now, Sir, these ate our iimnediate and 
essential needs which I have briefly put before you. And as regards the 
other two Universities, I am bound to say also a few words. The Benares 
and the Delhi Universities have also got equally strong claims on the 
Government. I know how very anxious my Honourable friend Pandit 
Madan Mohan" Malaviya was to advocate the cause of tlui Benares Hindu 
University. He was really sorry he could not get an opportunity of 
doing so at an earlier stage ; and I am sorry that he is absent this afternoon 
on acobunt of important work in connection with the Hkidu MaM Sabha. 
But let me point out that he has already circulated a finaiaicial statement 
of his University which shows that the Benares Hindu University is imder 
a debt of about 22 lakhs of rupees, if I am right, and the financial position 
of the Hindu University therefore is also in urgent need of .the attenti )n 
of the Government of India. About the Delhi University I need not say 
anything; I must leave it in the hands ol a more eloquent and strong 
advocate ’of that University, the Vice>Chance?llcw, Sir Hari* Singh G&ur. 


In conclusion I must assert that this attitude of the Government >f 
India towards educational institutions of all-India statu® is a 
clear indication of the Government’s apathy toward)® our mtional 
aspirations. There is no country in ihe world where the Slate spends so 
little on the education of the people. It is not tc^ much to hope that 
the Government will soon see their way to raise the recuirmg and non- 
recurring grants of these Universities to a sum which may be ^sonant 
both with the requirements of the institutions themselves as well as with 
the dignity of the Imperial Government. 

With these remarks, Sir, I will close my observations. 

Lleutenaat-OolonelH. A. J. aidney (Nominated : Anglo-Ia^ans);:; Sir the 
reason whv I am taking part in this debate at such a late hour is m 
ponse to the two speeches I have just heard from my HonouraWeJnenas 
T)r Uohokare and Mr Das. Sir, I hold no brief for the iMnance MemUer 
but I^was Truly astounded when I heard what Mr. I>ag had to say regarding 
rSianisation ^ thb Imperial Bank. Sir, I have beem at eomsi Jrable pams 
Scertain the exact position in this institution, so fftr as Indmm^tion is 
f*nnf*erned and if might surprise this House when I give it the other side 
r.te »Sch .peeW ),.v. 1^ iwg^ted bv the Bank 

Governors for the training of Indians in this Bank. So pro-Indian are 
thes^ schemes that the Managing Governor of ' the Bank li^elf was ignor- 
St of the fact that AngloJndians, as statutory n^ivcs crf India, were in- 
cluded for employment as Indians, and therefore they had been till quite 
Teoentlv precluded from recruitment in this sehraoe. Now, Sir, I know that 
^h^e^are to-dev in this Bank over 300 Indians in the superior service or 

beimi trained as apprentices for employment in ^e^ superior servic^^ and 

for Mr ^as to make such a wild statemMt as he jnst dope puts me 
i'n -mind of that, bid saying ■ ’ a UtTle knowledge isra da^erp^ %ing . 

jijy jjaiit glt, c n a point of order, I strongly object lo this- . J say thet 

there are n-t 50 per cent, of Indians in the superior Beryide ef lhe Impenai 
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Bank, nor are they recruited in that fashion. The statement that was issued 
about six monfhs ago by the Indian Merchants* Chamber of Bombay showed 
the proportion of Indians to be very small and that Indians would not be 
recruited into the superior service of the Bank because they were not 
trained in England and orher places. You are referring to the subordinate 
cadre recruited in India (something like ihe Government provincial services). 

Iiieutanaxtt*Oah>nel A. J. (Sidney: I am not talking of that; I am 
referring to thal departrnent or scheme in which Indians are being trained 
for superior appointments. There is a special scheme for the training 'f 
Indians for entertainment in the superior branch of the Imperial Bank and 
there are to-rday over 300 Indians in that cadre. 

Hr. Deputy President (to Mr. B. Das, who rose again) : Order, order. It 
is not a matter of explanation. 

Lieutenant-Oolonel H. A. J. Gtidney: Sir, as I said, a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing, but it was the Irishman who said that no knowledge 
is crass ignorance. Mr. Das has really brought to the notice of this House 
a condition that does not exist at all except in his own imagination. Now, 
Sir, I take this opportunity of asking the Finance Member if he will say 
on the floor of this House whether it has or has not hitherto been the policy 
of the Imperial* Bank to exclude Anglo-Indians from tliis Indianisation 
scheme, i ask the Honourable the Finance Member if he will be so kind 
as to give me a definite answer on this point. Dr. Lohokare, as also Mr. 
Neogy, accused the Finance Member of the wisdom and justice of the salt 
tax, I think it was once called by Sir Campbell Khodes, a late Member 
of this House, not the “ Sodium chloride ” but the “ Odium chloride 
tax. Now, Sir, I approve wholeheartedly of the salt tax, and I think the 
|)osition could be summed up in a few lines of verse w’^hicE^ have transposed 
from the Holy Scriptures, that part which speaks of the salt having lost 
its savour, I v^ould put it in this way : 

“ Ye iwe the Members of the Assembly, 

But, if the Budget hath a deficit, 

Wherewdth shall it be balanced, 

Unless ft l)e salted?** 

I am di.sposed to apply these lines to the need and justice of a salt tax 
and its continuance in Ihis year’s Budget. 

I am presenting a bouquet of nice-scented roses to the Fmance Member 
witbout any thorns. I think that the greatest thing, among his many other 
good deeds, His Excellency Lord E-eading has done for this country is 
to ha\fe givem India Sir Basil Blackett as its Finance Member. I look 
upon him as the saviour of India’s finances, and I am sure that our future 
generations will appreciate and ptuck tlie fruit from the carefully selected 
ttees which Sir Basil Blackett has planted in the garden of India’s economic 
welfare. (Ajpplause.) ^ 

Now, Sir, there are certain other points I wish to raise in this HoUse 
which obneerns my Honourable friend. Mr. Btirdoh, in particular. Various 
Membens have suggested extravagance in the mUTtary Budget and asked 
for further economies. We have heard our military expert, AiHis Excellency 
the Commander- in-Chief , as a soldier botn; very correctly say that he eahhot 
reduce it any further at I am not in a position, nor do I desire 

to put myseM such expert knowledge, but we Wve 

the $«gne ftAtoiBeat nsin% in the ^ouse of Gommons by the Sebretery of 
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State for War regarding the military estimates of the British Army. The 
same has also been said of the British Navy estimates. But to-day what 
do we read in the Press? There are considerable reductions in both those two 
estimates and so, Sir, I feel emboldened to suggest to this House a means 
by which economy can be effected without a reduction in efficiency. In 
previous years I have stressed economy in the Military Medical Budget. 
1 have before me certain figures which I am sure will astound this House. 
There is a department ' known as the Royal Army Medical Corps. Its 
total cadre is about 280, and it will surprise this House when I tell it that 
nearly one-half of that cadre consists of officers of the rank of Major. There 
are besides 8 Colonels and 3 Generals, but there are ohfy 9 Lieutenants. 
Now’ compare this with the I. M. S. which has a total cadre of nearly 800. 
It has but 189 Majors as opposed to 130 in the R. A. M. C. It has 95 
Lieutenants and 275 Captains. Now’. Sir, I ask the Honourable Member 
to explain this condition. I have no doubt he will be ready with an answer 
to satisfy the House — as he alw’ays does — but I w'ould like to know why the 
British Army has this large number of Majors drawing a high rate of salary 
performing duties that should be performed by junior officers of the rank of 
Lieutenants and Captains. 

Mr. E* Burden: May I give the answer to that now. The reason is 
that there is no recruitment for the R. A. M. C. at present because it is 
said that the rates of pay are inadequate and consequently we can get no 
junior officers ; and, so in order to get junior officers, extra expenditure 
would be entailed. 

Ifieiitenant-^olonel A. J. Gidney: I thought the Honourable Member 
would say that, I thank him, but I am not satisfied. But there is a remedy 
to this extraordinary condition and it is this. Remember the Indian tax- 
payer is called upon to pay a large sum of money for this employment of 
senior medical men obviously doing the work of junior officers in face of 
the fact that you have an army of trained medical' men here — ^the I. M. D. 
who could be safely employed for this w’ork, especially those possessing 
British qualifications. I say. Sir, it is unjust to ask the Indian tax-payer to 
pay such enormous salaries to these senior officers. The remedy is to utilize 
that splendid body of men whom w’e have got here, the I. M. D. Do not 
use them as you are doing to-day in British Station Hospitals, as glorified 
compounders and clerks. That is the remedy I would suggest, or return 
your Majors to England and in their place bring out a sufficient number of 
Captains and Lieutenants. I have no doubt that this will not appeal to the 
Army Department because it is said that the British Army comes to this 
country on certain terms, one of which is that it must have its own white 
British medical men. Failing this. Sir, I submit the maintenance of the 
I. M. D. is an absolute farce, and the expenditure of all tjiis large sum 
of money on the employment of 180 Majors who form almost half the total 
cadre of the B. A, M. 0. is also a wanton waste of the Indian tax-payers^ 
monet. With all respect I urge the Honourable Member seriously to 
consider this ifietos of economy in which retrenchment can be safely efifeoted 
without affecting the efficiency of the Corps. 

Now Sir, we come to another branch of the Medical Department and one 
upon which alpb I have previously, spoken. I refer to th^di body of really 
noble women as the Queen Alexandra's Military Huritejj Serrice in 
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liodia. Sir, it will Biirprise this House when 1 tell them that nurses recruited 
for this Service in England, temporary nurses, to fill vacancies here, are 
paid at a rate of pay which is more than what a subaltern gets and even 
more than the initial pay of an I. C. S. officer. It will surprise them 
lio be told that a young nurse, a girl of about 22 years ol age, who comes 
out to this country gets Ks. 250 a month. She receives an allowance of 
£25 for uniform; she is given a first class passage to India and back on a 
year’s contract of service; she is given free quarters, and in some cases 
free servants; she has free lights and many other things free, bringing her 
salary up to nearly Es. 500 a month, which the Indian tax-payer is called 
upon to pay. On the other hand we have in India, at our very doors, a 
wonderful body of domiciled European and Anglo-Indian nurses trained 
by the best men in this country, well qualified for this work, but who for 
want of it are now swelling the ranks of the imemployed or driven to 
typing and other inferior work. I say here there is another avenue in 
which economy could be safely effected. It is all very well to ^ay that the 
British soldier must have his white nurse imported from England — a privi- 
lege even denied to British babies. There was a time, Sir, when the Army 
gladly tcok these nurses. Their services were utilised during the Great War 
and you were glad to have them then. To-day if you had another war you 
would again want them, but after such treatment would they come as 
before? I do urge the Army authorities to utilise this body of qualified 
women and so economise and reduce the military Budget. 

Sir, there are other matters which I must present before the Military 
Member, and which I am sure he will answer just as well as he did the 
last one. One of these refers to pensions. The I. M. D. is a body of men 
of which the Anglo-Indian community is justly very proud. They have 
performed services to the Empire and British Army which none can deny. 
They are undeniably an inseparable part of the British Army. I challenge 
contradiction of this. They have served with the British Army and added 
lustre to the records in all theatres of the last War. This Department is 
therefore entitled to equal rights and privileges which are given to depart- 
mental and warrant officers of other departments, but these are denied 
them. Eecently new pension rates have been sanctioned for warrant and 
departmental officers of other departments. The only exception made in 
this is the I. M. D. which has been left out. I ask, why? Is it because 
they are recruited in this country? Does this alter the fact that they are 
an all-India service under the control of the Secretary of State and that 
they are an inseparable part* of the British Army. That thev are one of 
the Depart-ments of the British Army and that their salaries are non- 
vot^able, why should they be treated with such conspicuous difference? I 
believe this matter is to-day receiving the serious consideration of the 
Military and Finance Departments, and I mention it in the hope that a 
decision will be expedited and that there will be no difference whatever in 
the scales of pensions between the I. M. D. and the India Unattached 
Lists, and that, when sanctioned, it will have equal retrospective effect. 

Another point. Sir. is this. The I. M. D. is given a certain percentage 
of commissions-^I believe 10 per cent, of its cadPe. Since August 1922, not 
a single commission has be eiven to this Service. I am told that the 
May is dtte t6 a difference of opinion between the Medical and Army 
Pepartufients. but I ask the Honotirahle Member, is it fair to these men. 
uiany of whbtn are bn the e’je of retirement, others who have retired and 
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have been deprived ol' promotion with its aihanced pmsion pay, 
also others who have waited many years for their cornmissious and 
are considerable hnaneial losers? I understand the difference of 
opinion hinges cii the superiimnerary commissions hitherto given to> 
those 1. M. D. members in civil employ. Now, Sir, these men enlisted 
in the 1, M. D. with certain prospects, with certain vested interests; they 
came into the service with certain ambitions in Jife~commis8ion8 being 
one of the chief. For- the Army Department to close jpromotion to the 
commissioned ranks to them for the last four years simply because depart- 
meiiis differ in opinion and cannot make up their minds and the Inohcape 
axe has reduced its cadre is, I consider, most* unfair to this splendid body 
of public men. I belieVe the matter is now before the Army authorities and 
is receiving their nttention, but I do plead with the Honourable Mr. Burdon 
who, I know, is a friend of the Department to expedite the settlement 
of this maWy serious hardship and grievance which is especially felt by the 
senior member of the service. Now, Sir, there is yet another matter which 
ha^ created an invidious dictinction between the I. M. D. and the officers of 
the India Unattached List. 

(At this stage the Chair was resumed by Mr. President.) 

Now, Sir, I have before me an order issued by the Qu art erm abater General 
with the approval of the Secretary of State for India w’hich sanctions the 
allotment of Rs. 50,000 for giving free passages to warrant and departmental 
ofRoers, who are of non-Asiatic domicile, wdiioh allowance, I believe, is tr»' 
take the place of indulgence passages to England which will cease. Now, 
Sir, over 90 per cent, of I, M. D. men are members of the Anglo- Jndian 
and domiciled European commimity ; they are of Asiatic domicile and so 
they fire statutory natives of India. They however belong to a service 
which is acceptable to the British Army of which it forms an integral part., 
and to deny them this privilege of going to England simply because of their 
domicile is, I consider, a serious and unmerited grievance and hardship. 

There are other matters which should be brought to the notice of the 
Army Department. One of them is the refusal to give a daily allowance 
to Indian Medical Department officers when they are travelling on duty 
away from headquarters. Other matters of minor importance are with 
reference to. the duty rooms attached to British Station Hospitals where 
I. >1. D. officers are expected to rest. In some of these there is not even 
a washstand provided for them to wash their hands, a military bed and 
chair forming the only furniture on a bare floor. This is surely not a proper 
way to treat a respectable body of qualified medical men. I submit, Sir, 
it is these little things that go a long way to create unhappiness and disoon- 
tent among subordinate departments— the I. M. D. which, I am glad 
to say, is still the preserve of the Anglo-Indian community. There are also 
other matters which I should like to brinig to the notice of this House. 
I. M. D. officers are sometimes provided with dilapidated and dangerous 
bungalows to live in, when free military quarters are not available for them. 
This should be remedied. 

There is anbther important matter, Sir, on which I 8ee|( ^ information. 
I refer to the position as a whole of the I. M. D* in India. ; | upcier^tanii 
I speak subje^ to correction by t^^ M^bex iu ^ 

know is always mady can for my cbmmmdt^ for w|^ipb 

I take this public opportunity to thank him— Ifeeh^i^ 
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axe fell on this service, nearly 100 men were thrown out 
of employment. Most of these men were married with families, 
a fact to which the Jnchcape Committee were oblivious. They were 
expected to earn a living from a community that was inherently 
impoverished and poor; they were thrown into a country where even the 
British qualified doctors find it difficult to earn a living wage. These men 
weic discharged with certain meagre pensions, and some were given inade- 
quate compensation. 1 spoke on this matter, Sir, about two years ago 
when I cautioned Government of this excessive and ruthless retrenchment. 
1 understand that to-day — and here I again speak subject to correction — 
that the civil side of the Medical Department in India is crying out for 
I M. D. men for civil employment, but the military side have retrenched 
these men to such a fine point that they cannot spare even a single man 
for the civil side. Sir, these men joined the 1, M. D. with certain attrac- 
tions and vested interests, the same as did the I. M. S. men. They under- 
sto. d they would receive a certain number of civil appointments. The 
liuhcapo Committee 1 now see have retrenched the I. M. D. to such an 
extent that there is not one man to spare for these civil appointments. I 
ask the Honourable Member in charge of this Department whether he will 
now favourably consider a])plications for re-employment from men who 
came under the Jnch(*a])c r(‘trenchment ? I mean those men whom the 
Depart n)<.nt consider as suitable for re-employment. 1 think it is the obvi- 
ous duly of Government to protect the vesli‘d interests of these men as 
is indicated in paragraph 340 of the Montagu-t'hclmsford Eeport, especially 
with n'gard to the exclusion of I M. D. from civil nu*dical employment in 
th»* Punjab and tlu‘ Vnited Provinces and where tlic Government of India 
could Have rightly used such powers This brings me, Sir, to observe that 
ail those things have created such a feeling of uneasiness and uncertainty, 
incited nl alarm in the minds of the communty in tlie Euro])ean schools in 
India, who alone supply candidates for this Department, that 1 understand 
this \ear ther(‘ were cmly 7 passed military medical pupils who have joined 
till* I. M. D. Tlu're is, therefore, a serious paucity of students. The 
(rovemment, I understand, think this is because the standard of preliminary 
educatii n has been raised. I cannot agree with this viens , bt^causc the 
percentage of higher edueation in the caanmunity stands to-day very much 
Ijiglur than it was five years ago. The same applies to our University 
cducalion. Men in the T, M D. live a life of great luicertaiuty, they do not 
know what is going to happen to them and the Department : they do 
not know whc^tluT the R. A, M. C. (Rank*^) will replace them as is nimour- 
ed Thc^ have efferted thtdr insurances and are tied down to certain finan- 
cial liabilities. Their children must be c^ducated. This uncertainty en- 
hances their difficulties. Young men will not enter the colleges on this 
account. I ask tht» Honourable Member in charge of this Department 
whether h(* is able to assure me on the floor of this House, that the future 
of the L M. D. is not as uncertain as it is rumoured to be, and that I can 
Huth assurance and in good faith recommend the community to enter 
its ranks. Indeed the community has always been keen to enter Govern- 
ment services, but they see no securit.v in the I. IM. D. They ask for an 
aasarauoe; I do so also. 

I cannot talk in the same glib manner as my friend Mr. Muhammad 
Yakub did wh^n be spoke about Muhammadan education, because if I were 
to ask for a few lakhs of rupees only for Anglo-Indian education — not crores 
as he has dona. 

Hi. B. Bag: You have got inore than your share. 
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W^EteiiaEt-Oolonei H. A. J. Oidosy: I would be howled down for seek- 
vfeg preferential treatment; eo I shall be silent on that matteii 

I now come to the last point which is a question that has agitated, and 
. is ib-dav agitating the community which I have the honour to represent. 
'Indeed, it is one which T believe is also agitating both the Indian Govern- 
ment and the Home Government: I refer to the admission of Anglo-Indians 
into the Army and the fonnation of an Anglo-Indian Unit or Battery. I 
consider, Sir, that the time has come, indeed is long passed, when 
Government must make a definite pronouheement^ and to use thy 
friend Bman Bahadur Eangachariar’s phrase, when no more shilly 
shallying and diliy dallying will be tolerated. The community has proved 
its fitness for military service, and if the Government of India have any 
regard for us and our future position in Indian — they are possessed of any 
gratitude — they should grant our request without any further delay. Even 
the late Lord Rawlinson said we were a military asset to India, but I ask, 
^what is the use of merely stating this on paper, when I find to-day that I 
cannot enter the Indian Army because there is no caste there to take me 
into, and I cannot enter the British Army because I am not a Britisher, 
and yet the Britisher is responsible for creating the Anglo-Indian commu- 
nity. Sir, the two German Zeppelins which were brought down in the last 
war were brought down by two members of the domiciled community, 
Lieutenant Robinson and Lieutenant Waneford. If the community can 
produce men of this type, men who did heroic deeds during the War, I ask, 
are we not fit to form one regiment of the Army in India? It is stated 
to be a question of military economy. T wish economies were honestly 
practised in departments which could easily stand them. It is said you 
cannot replace a British or an Indian unit by an Anglo-Indian unit, but it 
‘seems you can with impunity squander the Indian tax-payers’ money, our 
money — on maintaining a Corps of Majors and expensive nurses which 
money could support an Anglo-Indian unit. Sir, this is no longer an Army 
question — as General Sir George McMunn, late Q. M. G. in India, who 
“is one of the living authorities on these questions said — it is a Government 
of India question and one of the biggest Anglo-Saxon blunders has been in 
not using members of the Anglo-Indian community in the Army, men, who, 
in point of loyalty, have always stood by their King and country. Sir, 
here is the Anglo-Indian community begging to* be allowed to serve their 
^ing and country in its defence, and all that we are told is that our men 
have proved themselves quite fit for the Auxiliary Force, and we must rest 
at that. Sir, call this rank injustice, cra-ss ingratitude to a loyal commu- 
nity whose one fault is that it is dying of loyalty. Is our loyalty to be 
penalised and victimised in this manner? I consider, Sir, that the time 
has come when the Government of India should seriously consider this 
question. We are found fit for the Auxiliary Force, of which we form at 
least three "fourths, and even here we are not given an adequate percentage 
6f commissions . Can any loyalty and patriotism stand this strain much 
longer? Is it surprising when I say our youth are getting restive? Reflect 
on the grotesque position we are placed in the New India, competing with 
the Almighty in our trinity of existence, f.a., for social purposes, we are 
called Anglo-Indians, for occupational purposes, we are called statutory 
natives India, and for purposes of the defence of India, we are called 
European British subjects. Sow can a community sMdled with this 
'handicap make any headway ? How can thev take part in the progress of 
New India, as we see it being developed unless they are a definite 

status in their country ? I submit--^ve me a definite etatpi^ I jhall 
liave a definite goad, but do not let us go about like sheep wandering in the 
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■wildejcroBS answering to diiJerent names 'for diff emit purposes to suit the 
conveniences of the civil and military departments of the Government of 
India* On behalf of the future generations I demand from the Govern- 
ment of India, Sir, a clarification of this situation. They must settle it 
once and for all, and if the Government of India say they are prepared to 
give us an Anglo-Indian regiment either in the cavalry, infantry or artillerj, 
then let them plainly say so, irrespective of what the Army authorities say. 
Sir, I cannot conclude my remarks without making an appeal to the Hon- 
ourable Member in charge as also to the Government of India, and I ask 
them in the interests of all concerned, in the interests of the community 
which 1 have the honour to represent, and in the interests of British fair 
play, not to play with the community any longer, and to keep them as 
hewers of w^ood and drawers of water, w^hich we refuse to be any longer, 
hut to give the Anglo-Indian community, w'hich was created by the British 
nation, an honourable, responsible and respectful position, however small 
it niav bo in the defence of its country, its motherland — India. We demand 
•this nc;t as a faToiir or privilege but as a just and a well-earned and merited 
due and claim, 

Hr. Mahxnood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur (West Coast and Nilgiris : 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I also opyx)8e the Finance Bill and I do so on two 
grounds. One is that all these additional taxes w^ere imposed during the 
years w-hen there w'ere large deficits. Now, therefore, when there is a 
surplus, it ought to be applied to reducing taxes. The other reason is 
that there are several directions in which there is unnecessary and waste- 
ful expenditure. If this waste is curtailed, there will not be any necessity 
for such heavy taxation. I will quote, Sir, a few’^ instances. Every year 
Government are spending a large amount of money in the Andamans 
•simply to maintain it as a penal settlement. Although it is now con- 
demned as such and it w^as also decided to close it as such, they maintain 
it simply to provide cheap labour for certain capitalists. The other day 
the Honourable the Home Member said that these islands are very' fertile 
and will be a very’ valuable asset to India. All right. Nobody denies 
that But you can do it wdth much less expenditure and in a mUch less 
objectionable w^ay. I shall explain how' expenditure could be curtailed and 
also how’- the objectionable and expensive methods could be removed. The 
expenditure in 1924-25 was Es. 41J lakhs while the income was only 13 
and odd lakhs. So we had to spend about Es. 26 lakhs more than the 
receipts. If only half of this amount is spent for some years in helping 
the colonists to go and settle there, in giving them other facilities, »n 
clearing the jungles and in other matters, people will go and settle there 
in sufficiently large numbers, health, etc., will improve, there will be 
naore trade, the harbour will develop and the income also will increase very 
largely, so much so, year after year, that there will be large savmgs. Sir, 
with your permission, I shall read a few' lines just to show bow this ex- 
penditure could be avoided and how the thing could be done in. a much 
less objectionable way. The Jails Committee say: 

There can be no doubt that the employment of convicts in the cultivation of rubber 
and cocoanuts involves much exposure to weather and is otherwise hardly consistent 
with sound methods of prison administration. It necessitaiya the convicts being very 
•much scattered, thus rendering supervision difficult and facilitating the ^ntiiraance^of 
some of the existing abuses noticed above. The heavy rainfall of the islands during 
the great nart of the year is trying to the health of the prisoners. * ♦ * Moreover, 
the financial success of the undertakings inv^ves an element of doubt. H they we as 
profitable as their advocates suggest, there should be no difficulty in making them pay 
the same cotidHIcms as those which regulate similar enterprises in Btiniia, the 
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Sbraitis Settlements and the Butch Colonies, that is, by the employment of fr^ inbotir^ 
If, on the other hand, convicts are need^ in order to show prohts, we think it 
probable either that all the elements of cost; in the supply of the convict labour are not 
taken into account or that the necessity of treating prisoners with due consideration 
has been lost, sight of. Convict labour is notoriously less eflicieiit than free labonr 
and is, therefore, prima /ocir, more expensive, nor does the absence of a wage-bill 
usually make up for this, when the cost of guarding, maintenance, supeHntendence and 
capital outlay are all fairly allowed for. Moreover, in the case of the Andamans, this 
cost is enhanced by the expenditure involved in transporting to the islands not only the 
convicts themselves but their food, clothing and almost all the necessaries of life. * * 
* * We are strongly of opinion that the future of the Andamans as a penal institu- 
tion should not be decided on the basis of the actual or potential value of the islands 
as a Qommercial or industrial proposition.** 

Sir, there is no scarcity of free labour. They could get any amount of 
free labour, and that much more profitably, if the Andaman Islands are 
governed as other parts of India are governed, and if the same laws are 
made applkiable. Now tliere is no law there. The will of the Chief Com^ 
missioner is law; no lawyer can go there. People can be shot or hanged 
for mere assault; and there are several instances. Of course all this la 
done simply to supply cheap labour to certain capitalists. There is an 
enormous waste of money. It is admitted by the Government that free 
labour can be obtained without difficulty. Paragraph 12 of the Govern- 
ment of India Resolution says : 

“ Free labour can now be imported at moderate rates and Government itself hae 
been successful in establishing a small but genuine settlement of some 30 Karen families 
in the same locality where m>our is required te forest work. A party of 160 returned 
emigrmilB from Natal recently arrived in Port Blair with the intention of settling in 
the islands and Government will welcome further parties.” 

So, it will be seen that there is no scarcity of free labour. This ob- 
jectionable method of employing prisoners is simply resorted to in order 
to supply cheap labour to these capitalists. When we went to the islands 
there Was with us c>n the same steamer a party of about 120 coolies who 
had returned from Fiji, Natal, etc. They had been told that they would 
get all facilities and some loans from Government and that certain other 
inducements would also be given to them. But when they w^ent there, 
they were given no facilities and were told that they were in difficulties.. 
One Muhammadan with his wife and child had fo return fey the same* 
steamer with us and some of us had to subscribe for his return passage. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member must con- 
nect his oservations w-ith the Finance Bill. 

Mr. Mahmiood Sehamnad Sahib Bahadur: They do not encmiratge free 
labour. It would be cheaper to have free labour and yet they w^ant tv. 
have this expensive method of employing these convicts, which is resorted 
to only to help certain capitalists. All the important Government planta- 
tions have been given to European capitalists. There is a Mr: Vemick 
who has been given thousands of acres of Government cocoanut ptants- 
tions, which yield an income of more than one lakh of rupees and they 
have not taken anything . . . . 

a Sir Al^caoder Muddiman; I am unwilling to inter- 

rupt the Honourable Member, but on the plantation in question there is 
no Oonvicst Ifihour. 

Mr, Miihxnobd Schaiuliiid SMtdb Bfth^urt *3%at was to &im with- 
out taking inytMug in for 
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iitese plantations ’He also admitted that he had got about 100 ABsamese 
.coolies in these plantations. If these are given in small lots to a large 
number of poor Indian coolies, they will go and settle there and free 
labour also will be available. Government are resorting to this method oi 
making use of convicts with an ulterior motive. The Government Eeso- 
lution says that the Moplahs are very happy there, and that they went 
there of their own free will. This is quite untrue. They were compelled 
to go there. It is quite untrue to say that the Government scheme has 
proved successful. They never went of their own free will, and after 
going there they were forced to bring their families. In order to induce 
them to do so they were given very hard labour and they were told that 
if they brought their families they would not be so treated. If they mur- 
mured they were tied and whipped and there are several instances of this. 
Then, they had to write to their families ... 

The Soxiourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, may I appeal to you for the 

protection of the House against this ? 

.Mr, President : The Honourable Member must come to the point. 

Mr. Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur: In this way they have 

swelled the expenditure. They could do all this with the Moplahs because 
they know that the Moplahs are dumb, they have no pjatform, no press 
and they are not so vocal .... 

Mr. PreSideni* The Honourable Member must understand that all 
this has nothing to do with the Finance Bill. 

Mr. Malusood Schanmad Sahib Bahadur: So I oppose the Bill. 

Mr. Slasturbhai Lalbhai: If I inteirvene to-day in this debate it is only 
with a view to express on behalf of the textile industry our very best 
thanks to the Honourable Members for getting the historic wrong of the 
* cotton excise duty righted. I am particularly glad at the same time to 
find that tiie abolition of the cotton excise duty has not deprived the 
provinces of the refund of their contributions. It gives me great pleasure 
that after 30 years of ignominious imposition we have seen the final 
abolition of the cotton excise duty during the lifetime ot this Assembly, 
and no small credit is due to the non-official Members, both Indian and 
European, fur their vigomus advocacy of the abolition in spite of the 
various objections urged on the side of Government. I should be failing 
in my duty if I were not to offer my thanks to His Excellency the 'Viceroy 
and the Members of Government. It is to be hoped that the Honourable 
Sir Basil Blackett, as the pall bearer who is to give the statutory burial 
to the cotton excise duty, may inter the coffin sufficiently deep so as 
not to be discovered by any of the future arohjeolopsts. Sir, I feel 
confident tba:t with the abolition of the eotton excise duty the textile 
industry, which is a great national asset, will be able to stand better on 
its legs and face foreign competition, 

tbe SonQTpkhtf SRf ^ This debate, as usual, has ranged 

^yer a very wide Acid, and it is tc he a difficult ^ne for rhe 

because it' has\heen riatber snecianv diffuse. T shaTl come in tnv 
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apeoch to some remarks as to the use made of the opportunities for 
discussing the Budget and the Demands for Grants this year. First I desire 
to plunge into an attempt to deal with some part of the mass of special 
points which have been raised during the discussion. 

The military expenditure rightly came in for a considerable amount 
of examination. 1 do not think that those who spoke on this subject 
were altogether just to the Government of India in regard to the reduction 
which they have effected this year following on the continuous reductions 
in previous years. Mr. Bama Aiyangar, whose figures I was not entirely 
able to follow, seemed to think that there had been no reduction. I think 
he made out that on the whole there had been an increase. He carefully 
added up certain items which w^ere non-recurrent and mentioned as non- 
recurrent in the Budget for the current year and I think it came to a 
total of Bs. 187 lakhs for those figures, and then he said that, as the 
total reduction was only about Bs. 137 lakhs, there was no reduction 
at all. But he was careful to ignore the figures on the other side, special 
credits, for instance, in regard to surplus stores which had been reduced, 
as I said they must necessarily be reduced next year, in comparison with 
this year and the year before. He asked how I justified my statement 
a year ago that I expected a further important reduction of military 
expenditure in 1926-27. My answer is that I justify it by pointing to 
the figure of Bs. 54*88 crores as the estimated expenditure for 1926-27 
as compared with Bs. 56*25 crores for 1925-26. Is that not a further 
important reduction ? The Honourable Member went on to draw attention 
to the extra expenditure on equipment, both in the current year and in 
the next year. I have already in another place referred rather fully to that. 
We have been ever since the war and particularly since 1923 engaged in 
examining into our stores accounts and discovering how* far our stores 
are surplus, exactly what stores there are and how they are being used, 
and what stores we really require. The upshot of those inquiries has 
in the event been to prove that there is certainly something wanting in 
our existing methods of keeping our stores accounts as we rather suspected. 
Certain immediate shortages have come to light w'hich we have had to 
make good. That is the explanation of the special expenditure which 
I have referred to. Meanwhile, we are conducting a fuller inquiry into 
the whole position the result of which, I have no doubt, will be greatly 
to irriprove the situation as regards the future and possibly to bring to 
light further surplus stores of which we are not absolutely sure at the 
present time. I should like to say in answer to something which fell from 
Colonel Crawford in an earlier debate, that the reduction in the stocks 
and the necessity for replacing them rather suddenly were not due to 
any refusal on the part of the Finance Department to find funds. It was 
due ultimately to the absence of complete knowledge of what stocks 
various military departmehts concerned held and whnt they really required, 
knowledge wb^^^ we have now supplemented by an examination. Other 
speakers spoke of military expeiiditure, As a nile the points which they 
raised were points of detail which will in due courte, T have no doubt, 
be fullv looked into by the Army Department, In some cases,— this 
particularly refers to my ®[onourabIe friend. Colonel Gidney----the Btonour- 
able and grallant Colonel was I think givinsr us a summary of the repi^ 
sentations made by him to the Secretarv of State. Those Tepresentatidhs 
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are, as he knows, under examination and I believe they have reached 
the #age of a despatch before the Secretary of State, but obviously he 
cannot expect me to make any answer in detail to those points. There 
are two points, however, in regard to military expenditure with which 
Mr. Bama Aiyangar dealt, to which I should like to refer. He challenged 
the statemenji of His Excellency the Army Member that there had been 
no fall but on the contrary a rise in prices, and he quoted as against Hi» 
Excellency the Army Member, the statement in my budget speech that, 
there had been a fall in general wholesale prices of quite considerable' 
amount, hbr all commodities in January 1923, which may be taken as* 
the date when the Inehcape Committee was framing their Ileport, the 
index number of wholesale price was 179, it w’as 172 in January 1924,. 
171 in January 1925, and 163 in December 1925. There has therefore 
been a fall not of 26 but of 16 in the general commodity number. But* 
the articles which are of real importance in regard to this question of 
prices for the Army are food and forage, that is, mainly the cereals andr 
pulses. The movement in the prices or rather in the index number of 
prices of cereals and pulses has, as I think Honourable Members are 
generally aware, been strikingly in contrast to the movement of general 
prices in the last two years. In January 1923 the index number for cereals 
was 114 and in December 1925 it was 133. For pulses the index number 
in January 1923 was 118 and in December 1925 it was 151. There has 
been a very large increase during this period in prices of food grains. At 
the same time, there has been a very considerable fall in general commodity 
prices, and that is part of a w’orld-wide movement of readjustment. One 
of the effects of the war and post-war period was largely to put the prices 
of agricultural products out of equilibrium with general prices. They are 
now to^ a great extent coming together again. There was a very heavy 
fall in cereals in the year 1922 and in the case of pulses it was even 
greater, at a time when there was a slight rise in general prices, so that 
His Excellency the Army Member was quite right in saying that so far 
from there having been a fall in the prices, from the point of view of 
the Army in this connection, there has been a considerable rise. Another 
point that was made by Mr. Kama Aiyangar was that he complained 
that His Excellency ha(f spoken of the figure of 50 crores mentioned by 
the Inehcape Committee as a pious aspiration. Well, I aiii impious 
enough still to aspire to it. I do not say that it will be reached next 
year or the year after, but, for myself, at any rate I can say I do not 
entirely regard it as something to be kept altogether out of sight. 

.Mr. Neogy is the speaker with whom I should like to deal next and 
I should like to begin by saying that I rather astonished at the 
bitterness which seemed to have invaded Mr. Neogy when he was makiixg 
his speech. I do not know why, but he struck me being very much 
more bitter in tone than I generally expect from Mr. Neogy. The 
particular question that I wish to do?jI with is what he had to say in regard 
to the commercial accounts of the Posts and Telegraph Department. He 
had two different complaints. One was that the introduction of the rharge 
for interest into the account of the Post Office ought not to have been 
made without the knowledge of this House in 1921-22. and. secondly, 
that it is not a justifiable charge. As riegards the first, I have here before 
me Sir Malcolm Haile;f*s speech m Pinance Member made on the 1st 
March 1922 In which he dealt Posts and Telegraphs. After 
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gi^ng certain figiarea as to dkision of batw^aii capital md 

i''hO' siiiys : ■ ■ 

We estimate that the expenditure chargeable to the revenue acconut next year will 
exceed the receipts by about 96 lakhs after allowing for the debit of interest on the 
capital charge.** , 

Se d^flkitoly mcriti^ that: 

“ This figure, however, does not include the cost of pensions on the one hand and 
on the other credits for certain concessiozml services rendered by the Department to 
Indian States or foreign governments. If we make adjustments on account of these 
. items, there will be a further credit due to the Department of about 17 lakhs, and, 
aBowing for this, it may be said that during the current year the Department has been 
working at a loss of about 80 lakhs. This has a very definite bearing on certain pro- 
posajs that I shall shortly mention.” 

In the Memorandum published by the Financial Secretary a similar 

• statement in regard to the iticlusion of interest charges is made and it is 
perfectly evident that ^the interest charge was included with a definite 
object, namely, that of showing to the House and the country w’^hat was 
the true cost ^of the working of the Post Office. 

Mr.. 0* Keogy: 1 interrupt my Honourable friend ? If he w^ere 

to refer to the earlier^ part of this paragraph of Sir Malcolm 

Hailey’s speech he will find that the reference is to the 

interesE charged on a sum of Es. 1,28,00,000 which was trans- 
f^red from the revenue to the capital side in the Budget of 1921-22 on 
a motion made by Mr. Samarth. This does not deal with the total 

’ of the interest charge as entered in the revise of that year. 

The Hnnonrable Sir Basil Blackett: If the Honourable Member is not 
satisfied, 1 vdll refer him to the financial statement of th^ Finance Secre- 
tary made at that time in which he said: 

” It has been decided to make a charge the revenue account of the Department 
on account of interest on past outlay as in the case of capital outlay on railways and 
irrigation works. The debits on this account in the revised estimate for the current 
year and the Budget for next year are estimated At 60 lakhs and 66 lakhs respectively.*’ 

Mr, K. ,0. Neogy : There was no reference to this fact in the Budget 
speech of the Honourable" the Finance Member. 

The HoBoarfthle Sir Basil Blackett; The Honourable Member insinuated 
that this was introduced somehow secretly and was not explained at fhe 
time. I have shown that it was not introduced secretly and it was ex- 
plained at the time. The 'reason why it was introduced was exactly the 
one which the Honoxirable Mr. Neogy suggested, namely, in order to ’show' 
the true cost df the department and toybrihg out the fact which had been 
suspected but not ^howm^p tikt the department was rtiiinlng at 

a considerable loss and that the general taxpayer could not afford to go 
on Btihsidizing this department to such a heavy extent, and that the time 
had come when however reluctantly, the old lower rates of postage must* be 
raised. That was the purpose with which the odnmiercial ao0ouiit was 

‘ brought -'clearly out.' ' 

Now, the second pornt k whether it is a ch.arp to the com- 

mercial account i.of . am n^ettak^^ i 

; nartm'ent?..' :.^;'have',;&^ this 'Once 

Imade the position very clear when he iised ’tfie ausilogy tn ssdc of the 
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Posts and Telegraph Department as a going concern to a private com- 
pany. What seems to be argued ig that if I, as an individual, save a 
certain amount of money and invest it in a business out of my savings, 
I do not expect a return on it; but if I borrow money in order to invest 
it, then I expect a return. 

Mr. S. O. Heogy : It is not an investment at all. 

The Bonouralde Sir Basil Bladkett : The Honourable Member has had 
his say and will he please allow me to continue? The tax-payer provides 
certain services for the users of Posts and Telegraphs. He has invested 
certain sums in the Department to provide those services and he wants 
to know what charge he should make to the users of those services in order 
that he may not make a profit but may avoid incurring a loss. I submit 
that it is patent to every body that if you want to find out whether or not 
you are running a service at a loss, you must include interest on the capi- 
tal invested in the Department that gives the service. The object of course 
of arguing that you can afford to do without making this charge is to show 
that the Post Office has a large surplus. I would point out that so far as 
the Postal Department is concerned the charge for interest is only 
lakhs nearly all the charge for interest comes under the heads of Telephones 
or Telegraphs. It makes very little difference as far as the Post Office is 
concerned whether you charge the interest or not, but that does not affect 
the main argument. The main argument is that if you want to know 
whecher you are subsidising the Posts and Telegraphs or not, you must 
show interest in one form another. From the point of view of the 
Government as whole it is a question simply whether you will give a 
subsidy in one torn or anotiier or not have a subsidy. I maintain that 
it is undesirable, if you can avoid it, to Ov ry on such services as the 
carrying of mails and telegraph and telephone services, at l loss but that 
the Government shoi <d endeavour to give those services at the least 
possible charge. If by subsidiising for a short time y^u can look forward 
to such an increase of profit on the further traffic that you carry, that you 
will be able iu a few years to avoid the continuance of that subsidy, that 
is an argument and a ver\ strong argument fc. the reducticn of rates. But 
ii the only effect of reducing rates will be to increase youi loss, to cause 
an increa ing subsidy in proportion as your traffic 'ncreases. you will 
embark on an extremely dangerous policy, and I say that I am myself, 
and the Government of India are convinced that it is out of the question 
to look forward, unless things move in an unexpected way in the matter 
of prices, to being able to revert to pre-war rates for letters and postcards 
within any time that it is worth worrying about, if ever. 

Mr. B. Das: Are you going to separate the Departments? 

The BoQOurable Sir Basil Blackett; I do not propose to go very deeply 
into the question of separation of the two departments. They are as far 
as possihle separated in the aocounts, but of course it is obvious that a 
good many hypotheses are involved in separating accounts of that sort 
as a great many services are carried on for Posts and Telegraphs in the 
same building by the same staff, and this is a difficulty which has baffled 
others. But I say in answer to another question of Mr. Neogy that iii my 
view it is desirabte, so long at any rate as the Government run the Tele- 
graphs, that you should oonsider the Department as a whole and that you 
caimot wisely ignore ypur T^epbpu^ aud .Telegraphs in considemg what 
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to chai’ge for your postcards and your letters. In any case if Z 
inay anticipate what my Honourable hkend, Sir Bhupendra N^h^ 
will have to say on one of the clauses of this Bill, the amount that is 
possibly available within the Post Office vote is certainly not enough for 
any of the reductions of the kind that seem to be desired judging by what 
is down in the paper, .{An Honourable Momber: ‘Ms that a reason for 
making a gift to the Telephones?**) The argument put forward is that 
interest should not be charged. If that is pressed the Telephones are 
running at considerable profit. If Honourable Members are at all moved 
by parallels from other countries, I find that in all the accounts of other 
countries that I have been able to get hold of, it is the regular practice co 
charge interest in commercial accounts, and the regular rule adopted is 
either to try and make some small profit for the tax-payer mit of Posts and 
Telegraphs, in order to compensate for loss of income-tax and so on, or to 
avoid running them at a loss. 

Mr. E. Eazna Aiyangar: Would not the charge for interest which is now 
made to the Telegraph Department go to the Postal Department because 
the Postal Department built all those buildings? 

The Bonourable Sir Basil Blackett: If the Honourable Member wishes 
to subsidise the Post Office he can do it in several ways but it is entirely 
unnecessary to invent irrelevant ways of doing it. 

I did not follow Mr. Neogy's objection to this Finance Bill on the 
ground that the power of certification existed. It is open to him to raise 
the practical question of certification by trying to throw the Bill out, but 
1 do not see that w'hat he had to say on that subject was relevant. The Bill 
is before the House for its consideration on merits, and I have very little 
doubt that they will find those merits sufficient to pass it very much as 
it stands. 

Colonel Gidney and Mr. B. Das had something to say on the subject 
of the Imperial Bank. I too regret, as Mr. B. Das does, that we did not 
have the opportunity of dealing this Session with his Bill on the Imperial 
Bank. He began his remarks about the Imperial Bank by saying “ the 
Imperial Bank, everyone knows what it is *’, but I came to the conclusion 
that he had not the ghost of a notion himself. He made statement after 
statement which had absolutely no foundation in fact, absolutely and 
entirely incorrect ; his perfervid imagination invented figures as he went 
along. I have no doubt he believed that they were facts, but it is im- 
possible for me to come here and do otherwise, when such figures, which 
exist only in his imagination — however much he may believe they are 
facts — are thrown at my head, than tell him as politely as I Can that lihey 
are not facts. Colonel Gidney drew attention to the allega- 
tion that there is no provision for allowing Indians into the Imperial Bank. 
This is entirely untrue. Mr. B. Das sail that the Bank was entirely run 
by veiirted interests and was not admitting any Indians into it by putting 
the dffiottlty in their way that they had to have previous European 
ing. That is not the case, The Bank have made very el£d)orate aitaaage^ 
ments for training Indian officers. The condition as regariic "previous 
European training is strictly enforced as regards Europeans. It is abso- 
lutely npt enforced at all as regards Indians. 8b far from enforcing it ^ 
Indians tha have invl|^ applications ahd have a waiting list of some- 
thing like 4,000 people w^ting' for adffiisribn on thfese 
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bfeittg admitted and being trained by the Bank and Gol^el Gidney is no 
doubt right in saying that there are at least 800 of them in the service. 
Colonel Gidney had a grievance on that matter which partially accounts 
for my being aware of the position in this instance. Colonel Gidney's 
grievance has been that Anglo-Indians were not admitted as Indians as 
probationers in the Imperial Bank. That was the case until about six 
months ago I think, biit on the attention of the Imperial Bank being drawn 
to the view of the Government of India that Anglo-Indians were to be 
treated and were being treated for all purposes of appointments to the civil 
services in India as Indians, the Bank has agreed to treat Anglo-Indians 
as Indians for this purpose .... 

Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju : Indian pay and Indian qualifications, not 
European pay and European qualifications? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I do not think there is any differ- 
ence; so far as 1 am aware they admit them as Indians exactly on the 
same basis as other Indians. 

Some thing was said by Mr. Rama Aiyangar on our provision for 
debt being excessive. T have by chance, after the debate that took place 
last week, come across evidence, which w'as not in my possession at that 
time in regard to the position both in the United States of America and 
in the United Kingdom. In both countries the provision for redemption 
of debt is on a considerably higher scale than it is in India. In both 
countries realised surpluses are applied to reduction of debt, and I am 
interested to observe that in the United States of America repayments 
by the allied Govermnents of the war loans made to them during the war 
are appropriated direct to debt redemption, which forms an interesting 
parallel to the proposal in the Finance Bill now before the House. 

Mr* K. Bama Aiyangar: What is the proportion of the unproductive 
debt in those two countries? 

The Honourable Sir Baini Blackett: As I have more than once stated, 
the Indian Government’s plan is based on the total of the debt quite 
definitely, not merely on the unproductive debt. As illustrating the import- 
ance of sound finance on the Government of India’s future borrowing, I 
should like to draw the attention of the House to the figures in regard to 
the way in which the market has received the Budget, per cent. 
Government paper on March 1st was quoted at 71. On March 12th it 
was quoted at Rs. 72-12. 5 per cefvt. War Loan 1929-47 was quoted in 

Calcutta at 97/8 on Ist March. On March 12th it was quoted at 98/14. 
5 per cent. Bonds 1935 were quoted in Calcutta on 1st March at Bs. 97/7; 
on March 12th they were Rs. 98/14. What that means in the possible 
reduction of charges for interest will, I think, appeal to Mr. Rama Aiyangar, 
whose mind is open to conviction . ... 

Sardai V. H. Mutalik: Is it due only to the Budget? 

The Hdoottfabla Sir 8 That is since the date of the 

Budget ; I think it is due almost entirely to the figures given in the Budj^t 
as regards our borrowing next suihiner. 

Itr^ B^ Because of the implied suggestion thstt the 

rate ^ less. 
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The Honoarable Sir Baail Blackett: It is all ozx the linea of my aixiioi- 
pation, and it is very satisfactory from the point of view of the tax-payer 
of this country. I do not complain of the use mad© by the House of the 
debate to-day, but I do think there is some room for complaint as to the 
use made of the opportunities this year of the budget discussion. I have 
sat here last week during the two days that were devoted to the constitu- 
tional issue and realised the full greatness of the co-operation of the Swaraj 
Party in this year’s Budget. I Was reminded of the beautiful lines of 
an Indian poet. I think they occur in her volume entitled ** The Bird of 
Time^’: 

** How shall T woo thee, oh dearest? 

With the delicate silence of love."* 

There I think we have real co-operation, whatever it may have been in 
words. I also amused myself I am afraid in parodying Longfellow. I 
imagined myself sitting do\^Ti in front of an examination paper on which 
the question was : “ Define the precise extent of co-operation received 
from the Swaraj Party during the last year ”, with a note: ” This should 
be done in poetic form as the blessed word ‘ co-operation ’ cannot be taken 
in a common or garden meaning And my answer to it was a parody 
of Longfellow: 

“ Let us then go on accusing, 

Flout the Secretary of State* 

Still reviling, still abusing, 

In a word, co-operatc.'^ 

There was another poem I thought of during those debates, or rather some 
lines from an 18 th century poem : # 

“ In every Government though terrors reign, 

Though tyrant kings ^ind tyrant laws restrain,” 

(I suppose that is Sir Alexander Muddiman and the Vagrancy Bill), 

“ How small of all that human hearts endure, 

The part that kings or laws can cause or cure, 

For forms of Government let fools contest, 

That which is best admini.stered is best.” 

Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju: The last is wanted. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I do not entirely subscribe to the 
last statement because I believe in the essential superiority of self-dis- 
cipline, rather in discipline imposed from outside. I apply that to liquor 
legislation as well as tb politics; but I do think it contains a truth 
that is of value to us in India where we are apt to be continually obsessed 
by what we regard as the political and constitutional problem. I do not 
deny the value of such a discussion, especially when it was on the level 
it was last week on Thursday and Friday, on the constitutional issue. 
And it was a discussion obviously followed with very great interest both 
by Members of this House and by others, an interest which I have not 
observed to-day. I was also very much interested in the oouise of that 
discussion to observe how Member after Member got up and talked about 
the sins of the Government, and very often went on tp say that sin 
would he no more as soon as the Government were responsible to this 
House, and then Mr. Bwdon got up to opswer some- rein^ 
to military affairs and he developed, line by line and preoept % 
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what had been done by the Government ol India in the Military Bepart- 
inenfe, often against gr»at odds, in the. successful starting of the Dehra 
Dun Military College; w^hat had been done, or was being done, by the 
Government of India in regard to the Territorial Force, urban units, Uni- 
versity Training Corps, and so on, all of them subjects w'hich I maintain 
are absolutely vital to the matter in hand. They go right to the kernel 
of the problem, so much so that the Honourable Mr. Jinnah was con- 
strained to get up in the middle of Mr. Burdon/s remarks and ask if they 
were relevant! Now I do think that we sometimes forget that, when 
the Royal Commission or the Statutory' Commission comes out, it will 
not consider only the successes or otherwise of dyarcln and the working 
of the constitution in this Assembly or the extent or otherwise of the 
co-operation received from various quarters. I venture to say that Dehra 
Dun with its Military Coilege and its Forestry College and its Forestry 
Research Institute will loom not much less largely in the eyes of the Statu- 
tory Commission than the ephemeral pronouncements of Congress Com- 
mittees at Cawnpore, and that that Commission will examine with inte/rest 
the extent, and I gladly say it has been a very very great extent, to which 
the improvement of our finances has been brought about under the charge 
of a very largely Indianised Finance Department and its associated depart- 
ments. Sir Hari Singh Gour inquired what w'as the difference between 
1920 and 1929 and found that it was three years; but that did not seem 
to impress him. But there is a very important difference even in that 
throe years. Honourable Members forget, I think, very often the silent 
revolution that has been taking place all through the departments of the 
Government of India and all through the services. An increasingly large 
number of Indians have been associated wdth the Government of India in 
ever higher and higher positions of responsibility. They are coming on 
in increasing numbers to higher posts of responsibility year by year; and 
I venture to say that when the Royal Commission does come it will find 
a very great deal to interest it on that side of the picture as well as in 
the constitutional debates of this House. 

That leads me to make one more complaint as to the way in which the 
opportunities for the discussion of the Bvidget have been used. I should 
very much like to see something much more organised in order that this 
House might, for example in dealing wdth the Demands for Grants, get 
closely into touch with the administration of each of the important depart- 
ments and use the opportunity afforded by the debate on the Demands 
for Grants for getting a general statement from the Member or officer in 
eliarge of the (lepartment as to his administration during the year, as to 
his hopes and fears for the future, and his general lines of policy, and 
at the same time of course naturally get him to answer criticisms. I 
believe that that sort of discussion, if selected Demands for Grants w^ere 
taken year by year, would do a great deal to bring the Government into 
touch with the House and with the people, make them responsive if they 
are not responsive — where at present they are said not to be responsive, — 
and even make them sometimes responsible, because the necessity of ex- 
plaining themselves does involve a very considerable amount of respon- 
sibility, whatever this House may like to say to the contrary. But I do 
feel that instead of that we have largely frittered away our opportunities. 
Very few of us came prepared to speak, myself among the rest, on the 
first da:y of the budget debate which wound up before lunch owing to the 
im willingness of somo p< 3 opIe and the unreadmess of others to make their 
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t aeohss. Of the debates on the Demands for G^rants, practically three 
, ys when all is said and done were devoted entirely to the constitutional 
issue. We have made up to some extent to-day, but if my reply this 
evening is unsatisfactory it is largely because during the budget debate 
and the debate on the Demands for Grants each of the points raised can 
be answered by the Member, in charge of the particular department con- 
cerned ; he can make his speech and he can explain the points that have 
been raised. But here in a second reading debate on the Finance Bill 
the opportunity is much more limited, and it is loft to me to deal with all 
the various criticisms that have been brought against tha Government of 
India. I have not attempted to deal with them all. The rest will be 
found enshrined in the volume of debates which will no doubt be perused 
with very great interest by the Members and officers in charge of the 
departments concerned; and I hope that some at any rate will feel that 
they have been benefited by doing so. But perhaps I have wandered 
enough from the subject of the second reading of the Bill, and, as it is 
now half -past five, I will pull myself up and once more commend my 
motion to the House. 


Iftf. Pnikldnt: The question is: 

That the Bill to fix the duty on salt inamifacinred in, or imported by land into, 
eeftAin parts -of British India, to repeal the Cotton Duties Act, ifefi, to fix maximum 
ribWS of postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 1898^ further to amend the Indian 
Paper Cuirency Act, 1923, to -fix rates of income-tax, and to provide for the appropria- 
tikm df certain monies for the purpose of the reduction or avoidance of public debt, 
bU'taken into <H)nfiider^ 

Tfe motion was adopted. 

Tbe Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, 
the 10th March, 1^6, 





LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tuesday, 16th March, 1926. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven oT the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBEE SWOEN: 

Mr. William Stenhouse Lamb, M.L.A. (Burma: European). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

SurPRESSION OP QuESTTOXS sent by SRI.TrT Satyendea Chaxdea 
Mtitee, M.L.C., a IX Mandalay Jail, pou Answer 

IN THE Bengal Legislative Council. 

1287. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
inquire if it is a fact that Sri jut Satyendra Chandra Mitter, M.L.C., a 
detenu in Mandalay Jail, sent some questions to be answered by the 
Government of Bengal in the Bengal Legislative Council and that the ques- 
tions were suppressed? 

(h) If so, were the questions suppressed by the Bimna Jail officials , or 
by whom and why? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Government have no 
information. 

The WoMEN^s Medical Seuvice. 

1288. *Mr. 0. Duraiswami Aiyangar: Will the Government be pleased to 
state : 

(а) How many of the appointments in the Women's Medical Service 

are held by women with British qualifications and how many 
of these are Indians? 

(б) Is it a fact that Indian ladies with British qualifications have 

no chance of being recruited to the Service either in England 
or in India? 

(c) Is there any proportion fixed for recruitment to the Service in 
England and India? 

TiiANS^R Gi Dr. Thungamma op the Womex^s Medical Service 
4 PROM BeXARES TO JUBBULPOEE. 

1289. 0. Buraiswami Aiyangar: (a) Is it a fact that one Dr. 
"Thunga^l^, W.M.S F.E.C.S. (Edin.), was transferred to seven stations 

' ■ , (b) Is it a fact that she is now under orders for transfer from Benares 

... } ' . .. 4 '. ■ % 
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(c) Is it a fact that the Local Dufferin Committee, the Municipal Board- 
and a deputation of leading men protested against the transfer? 

(d) Will the Government be pleased to state what the final order is 
in this matter? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore; J propose to reply to questions Nos. 1288 and 1289'* 
together. The Honourable Member is referred to my reply given to his 
question No. 1217 on 12th March. Government have no further informa- 
tion to give. 

AmiCABILITY OF THE SPECIAL LeaVE llULES TO ALL GOVERNMENT 

Servants of non-Asiatio Domicilk. 

1290. *Mr. Amar Nath Butt: Is it a fact that since the intro- 
duction of the Fundamental Buies, the privilege of special leave ruler has 
been made applicable to all Government servants of non-Asiatic domicile 
only, irrespective of their pay and status? If so, will the Government be 
pleased to state whether this has resulted in increased expenditure from 
the Indian revenues? 

Applicability of the Special Leave Rules to all Government 

Servants of non-Asiatic Domicile. 

1291. *Mr. Amar Nath Butt; Is it a fact that prior to the introduction of 
the Fundamental Buies the benefit of the European Service Buies was given 
to Government servants of higher status irrespective of domicile? If so, 
will the Government be pleased to state the reasons for: 

(a) admitting Government servants of non-Asiatic domicile belong- 

ing to the subordinate services to the. special leave rules? 

(b) depriving Government servants of Asiatic domicile, belonging io 

superior services, of the benefits of special leave rules? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: With y( ur permission I 
propose to answer questions Nos. 1290 and 1291 in a single P-plv. The 
original basis of discrimination between the European and Indian Service 
Leave Buies was tiie country of recruitment. This criterion was, however, 
to some extent abandoned when it was decided to extend the Euro])ean 
Service Buies to officer's of various services who drew pay in excess of a 
certain amount, usually Bs. 800. The basis of discrimination between the 
special and ordinary leave rules, whidi have u' w replaced the European 
and Indian service leave rules, is one of domicile*. The justification of this 
discrimination is that public servants ernj)loycd in the country of their 
origin do not require so liberal an allovv ance of leave as those serving many 
thousands of miles from their homes in a climate to wliich they are not 
accustomed and which is trying to their health. It is possible that the 
adoption of this new^ basis of discrimination will entail some extra expendi- 
ture for a few years but with the curtailment of European recruitment 
and the adoption of the policy of increased Tndianization of the services tbe* 
new basis of discrimination is undoubtedly to the advantage Indian 
revenues and will ultimately result in less rather than greater^ expenditure. 

Grievances of Postal Inspectors. 

1292. *Mp, Gaya Prasad Singh: Has the attention of the ; Government 
been drawn to the article that appeared in the Poward oh the 25th Febria^^ 
ary, 1926, at page 11 under head “ Grievances of Postal l&plp^ atl3 
are the facts stated tbereih correct? If so, will the Goveri^eht be ple^^ 
to state if they propose to remove the grievances of i|te Inspect^ 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra ^ath Hitra: llie Honourable Member’s 
attention is drawn to the reply given to Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha's starred 
qiiestton No. 1282 on the 15th March, 1926. 


UkSTARKED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Manufacture of Indian Papek. 

232. Bao Bahadur M* 0. Naidu: Will the Government please state 
whether Indian paper can be manufactured at rates cheaper and of a quality 
equal to the imported article? 

(This question was asked in September, 1924, and the reply then given 
was to await the result of the deliberations of the Tariff Board.) 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: It depends upon the paper. 

Generally speaking, in consequence of the duties recently imposed, all those 
kinds of paper which are extensively used, with the exception of papers 
containing a Itigh percentage of mechanical wood pulp, can be manufac- 
tured in India at rates and of a quality which compare favourably with the 
imported article. 

Exemption from Aii'achmext by Civii. Courts of the wSalarifs of 

Warrant Officers. 

283. Bao Bahadur M. 0. Nsddu: Is it a fact that the salaries of 'warrant 
officers and others of similar rank arc exempt from attachment by civil 
court/S under the provisions! of section 120 of the Indian Army Act, whereas 
the salaries of commissioned British officers are not so exempt? Do the 
Government intend taking steps to remove this distinction? 

Mr, E. Burden: Yes, Sir. The pay of persons of this class, who are 
subject to the Indian Army Act, is exempt from attachment by civil courts 
under the section of the Act referred to by the Honourable Member. The 
pay of tliose wlio are subject to the British Anny Act is similarly exempt 
under sections 136 and 144, proviso (1) of that Act iind paragraph 284, 
Army Eegulations, India, Volume II. The salaries of King’s Ci-Uimissioned 
officers are not exempt. 

The answer to the second part of the question is in the negative. 


BESULT OF TUB ELECTION TO THE PANEL OF THE CENTBAL 
A.DVISOBY COUNCIL FOB RAILWAYS. 

Mr. President: I have to announce that the following Members have 
been elecfe^d to the panel of the Central Advisory Council for Railways: 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, 

Lieutonaht-Colonel H, A. J. Gidney, 

Mr. S. G. Ghosc, 

Captain Ajab Khiin, 

Haji S. A; K. Jeelani, 

Mr. W. S. L Willson, 

Mr. K, . 

Bai [^ihadiip 

V . A, 2 ' 


. 



THE INDIAN FINANCE BECiL. 

Mr. Freiddent : The House whl now proceed to consider the Knance 
’ Bill, clause by clause. The question is: 

“ That clause 2 do stand part of the Bill/' 

\ , # 

Mr. Mabmood Schanmad Sahib Bahadur (West Coast and Nilgiris: 
Muhammadan): Sir, I move: 

“ That in clause 2 of the Bill for the words * one rupee and four annas ’ the words 
^ eight annas ' be substituted." 

This question, Sir, has been discussed year after year for the last four 
or five years and the arguments both in favour of and against have become 
old and worn out, so much so, that they will look stale to the Members or 
to those of us at least w^ho were in the first Assembly. As the House might 
be, I presume, familiar with most of the arguments, the best thing I think 
will be to put the question and divide the House, theireby showing to the 
Government the continuous and insistent demand of the people and the 
necessity for it, and showing also to the country the stubbornness of the 
Government. Therefore, I shall only offer* a few remarks so that other 
Members who have given notice of amendments may speak if they have 
any new observations to make; they might have got figures and facts to 
prove that the raising of the salt tax proportionately decreases the con- 
sumption of salt. That means that many poor people are prevented from 
eating salt at all, which with the Muhammadans is a religious duty. The 
Muhammadans are enjoined by their religion to take salt at the beginning 
and end of each meal. Therefore this will amount to interference with 
their religious practices. (Laughter.) Moreover, poor people in India take 
their food, however scanty it may be, with only salt, especially their morning 
meals. They cannot afford to have well-seasoned curries or meat or any 
such thing. It is difficult, therefore, for them to eat their food without even 
salt. In India cattle also are accustomed to take salt.; they do not take 
water or any such thing without salt; so by this tax you are depriving not 
only the poor people but also the dumb animals and the oow, w^hich is 
generally considered very sacred by the Hindus, of their salt. One plea 
of the Government is that they cannot afford to lose this big revenue and 
therefore some substitute must be found for it. But I say it is not our 
business to find that out. How did they find money to make provision for 
increased expenditure on account of the Lee Commission's Eeport? They 
are spending large amounts of money even w^here it is not necessary, such 
as the Andamans. (Laughter.) It has been shown that by reduction of 
salt duty, its consumption increases; therefore the Government income 
also increases ; so what is lost can be partly made up by increased revenue. 
Of course I am not going to give figures. My Honourable friend, Mr Kama 
Aij’^angar, will do justice to it; he will be a match for the Honourable the 
Finance Member in the matter of figures. {Khan Bahadur W, M. 
Hussanally: “ He is not here.") As has been pointed out by several 
Members, it is not necessary to make any provision for an archseological 
fund or any such thing. Nothing is lost by delaying such things. When 
the poor people are starving, we should not embark on luxuriel such as 
archaeological excavations and so on. This year is not like former years. 
We have got an assured surplus and a steady fiinancial foundatibn. 

Another plea of the Government is that every man must conltidb 
the general finances of the country and that the 

■ ( 2646 
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tax. This is wrong. The poor man is indirectly contributing in every other 
tax. Besides, it is only those who can maintain themselves that ought 
to be taxed. The poor man has not got sufficient even to maintain himself. 
So it is cruelty to tax the poor man. Moreover, the poor man does not 
require so much protection of the police or any such thing as the rich man. 
This tax, moreover, amounts practically to a poll tax, and poll tax has always 
been hated as being unpopular in India even in pre-British days. The cost of 
, producing one maund of salt is less than two annas, but you levy a tax 
at the rate of Ks. 1-4-0 a maund. What justification is there for this dis- 
proportionate tax? Professor Fawcett has said rightly that man's right ta 
eat salt must be as free as his right to drink water or to breathe air. With 
these words, Sir, I place ray amendment before the House. 

Dr. K. G. Lohokare (Bombay Central Division : Noii-Muhammadan 
Eural) : Sir, the amendment that stands in my name reads thus : 

“ That in clause 2 for the words * one rupee and four annas * the words ‘ twelve 
annas ' be substituted.** 

Sir, there is no question that a reduction in duty increases consumption, and 
in the case of India, looking to the total consumption of salt to-day, we find 
that the consumption per head falls sliort of what is said to be a healthy 
standard. We have in the Taxation Inquiry Committee s lieport a state- 
ment at page 185 showing the quantity of salt allowed to convicts in jails. 
In Bombay, tlie United Provinces, the Punjab and Burma, the average 
allowance for each convict is about 12 lbs. annually, while in the case 
of other provinces it is something like 18 lbs. The total consumption of 
salt in til is country’ comes to an average per head of not more than 8 to 
9 lbs. If convicts in jails require with the sort of dietary that is prescribed 
for them not less than 12 lbs. a day (An Honourable Member: “A day?"), 
I mean per annum, — ^tbank you for the correction — if they require 12 lbs. 
of salt per annum per head, free men ought necessarily to have a far more 
liberal allowance for the dietary which they usually take. (An Honourable 
Member: “ No, no.") Yes, my friend presupposes that everybody is in 
jail. If the whole Indian nation is to be considered in jail, then my 
Honourable friend s views can very well bold good. But as we are here 
so far free to eat at least what we choose, I see nothing in, my friend 
jeering at that idea, and, as long as human beings have a taste for a 
variety of diet, the allowance of salt each man should have come to not 
less tlian 18 to 20 lbs. per head. There is thus a need — an urgent need 
for expansion of consumption of salt in India at the present time. Besides, 
Sir, the cattle that we have in India require some salt at least. In many 
provinces the cattle are fed with an ounce to two ounces of salt a day. If 
we consider this amount and the quantity of salt consumed for industrial 
purposes and calculate the average consumption per head, we will find 
that the average consumption per head of the Indian population is less 
than 8 lbs.' per year. It means, Sir, that there is decidely a great need 
for expansion of the consumption of salt in this country. If, therefore, the 
duty on salt is reduced to twelve annas, that is, if it is brought down to 
three-fifths, the consumption will increase at least by 50 pcjr cent. This 
will give a revenue of nearly 9 /10th of the present amount. (An Honour* 
able Member: ** Question.") My friend refuses to believe that figure, 
and I am afraid the most cautious figure that we could take as the 
minimum W0uld be above 8/lOths, while the remaining loss in reventier 
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can be made up by increasing the import duty on salt. That will make 
up. for any loss in revenue that may occur by I’educing the duty on 
indigenous salt to twelve annas. Sir, some people may find fault with me 
for suggesting an increase in the import duty on salt, but. Sir, since there 
are hindrances in the way of supplying Bengal with the salt which is pro- 
duced in India, I do not know why w'e should not put more duty on imported 
salt which is brought into India for consumption by a certain class of people. 
Ordinary people do not require that kind of foreign salt, for the sake of 
its fineness of appearance, and if at all some persons choose to have that 
for its fine appearance alone, they can very well aflford to pay for that 
luxury, since articles of luxury must be taxed more than the ordinary article. 
The case of poor people who require salt in large quantities is more to 
be attended to, and the consideration of a finer variety should not stand 
in their way. If some people want to use a fine variety of salt, they must pay 
a little more. Therefore, Sir, the revenue w’ill not suffer at all by reducing 
the duty on salt from Es. 1-4-0 to Es. 0-12-0, and by imposing an extra 
duty on imported salt; while the imperative need of a freer supply of salt 
to poor men and cattle this countrv^ will be met without any loss of revenue. 
In view of these observations T think, Sir, the deparirnent will give 
their earnest, consideration to the proposal put fon^^ard and agree with all 
reasonableness to the reduction of the salt duty. 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Eajshahi Division : Muharnniadan Eural) : Sir, I gave 
notice of a motion for the reduction of the salt duty. It reads as follows : 

“ That in clause 2 of the Bill for the words ‘ one rupee and four annas ’ the words 
* one rupee * bo substituted.” 

It is a fact, Sir, that last year when a similar discussion was carried on 
in this Assembly and wlien this Bouse at first reduced the duty to one 
rupee per maund, it was, Sir, in the Upper Chamber, witli which the 
Government are really happy because it is composed of august Members, 
the elders, who are intellectually advanced as the Government may say, 
though as a matter of fact the Government forget that we M^ernbcrs in 
this Chamber have got a majority of elected Members and perhaps a little 
better ideas as well, — it was in the other Chamber, Sir, that tlie salt duty 
was again restored to Es. 1-4-0. But the country has already said that 
the other House is not really representative, that it. has not got a nnijority 
of elected Members there, and that is why Goveniment by hook or by 
crook are always able to carry their own motions, that is why they are 
always successful there, and that they are not successful in this Assembly, 
as most Members know. Unfortunately the Swarajists, Sir, who are 46 in 
number, walked out the other day from this Chamber, and if they were here 
to-day not only would this motion of mine for the reduction of tl^ salt duty 
from Es. 1-4-0 to Es. 1-0-0 have been carried, but perhaps even the 
motion of my Honourable friend from Madras to reduce the duty on salt 
to eight annas would have been successful. But it is a pity that they 
did not wtiit because they gave you reasons before they walked out. They 
have got their own reasons. I wish they were present here to-day, Sir, 
because in that case not only could we have effected a reduction in post- 
cards, but even the price of envelopes would have been reduced to the 
pre-war rate which we had been paying all along before 1922-28. The 
discussion of the Eesolution regarding reduction of the postal rates 
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put off because of the trick played by some Members of the Swarajist 
camp — ^particularly Mr. Chaman Lall who objected to the Eesolutiou 
because it came up for discussion in the name of my Assam friend 
Mr. Ahmad Ali Khan. It was my Besolution, Sir, and I welcomed 
it. (Laughter.) I am not in a laughing mood to-day when I consider 
these matters. The country is not in a laughing mood. It may be that 
Members on the other side of the House are laughing because they get 
their loaves and fishes at the cost of the country and all the demands of 
the Budget w'ere passed without a comma or a full stop being omitted. 
What happened on that day when a discussion was proceeding on the 
motion of Mr. Jinnah to omit Demand No, 28 — Executive Council 
Wliat happened then? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : What has that 
got to do uith salt? 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Tlie Honourable the Finance Member cannot take 
objection. It is not surprising that tliey raise these points of order just 
now, because it has been very hard for them to meet our arguments. 
Sir, if the Swarajists were present, don’t you think that Mr. Jinnah ’s 
Ttiotion would have been successful omitting the grant of that figure of 
so many lakhs? (An Honourable Member \ ** So many thousands.”) 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural): You did not vote with Mr. Jinnah. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: If you subtract your number, your ” 26 machines”, 
as ray Honourable friend Mr, Mohamed Ali Jinnah said, out of the 47 
votes, how many do you get? Much less than 31 votes which the 
Independents bad secured. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Why did you not vote with Mr. Jinnah? 
Whc^re were you then? 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Never mind where I w^as, let us come to the point. 
46 Members liave gone out of this Assembly. (Hear, hear, from the 
(riovermnent Benches.) It does not lie in the mouth of the other side 
to say “ Hear, hear.’’ My Honourable friend Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal is 
here. He M^as saying tlie other day that this was a widowed House. That 
is wliat it is. Now the Government are cheering so much. This motion, 
this debate, sliould have been adjourned and tlie business on the agenda 
of to-day should not have been carried on until you had 46 persons elected 
of the Swarajists who have walked out. (An Honourable 
Member: ** In time.”) In time? W'ait. Perhaps your salaries will not 
be voted. They will be kept deposited you know and you will get them 
with 5 per cent, interest later on. Allow me to speak about the question. 

If you trouble me, you will make matters more complicated and you will 
be brining trouble on yourself. So, better allow me to go on with the 
matter in question. 

Now, Sir, my motion with regard to the reduction of the salt duty 
from Bs. 1-4-0 to Be. 1-0-0 is very reasonable. I have not suggested that 
it should be reduced to 8 annas or 12 annas. What I have said is that it 
ought to be reduced from Bs. 1-4-0 to Be. 1. Last year, in this House, it 
was carried by a majority that the duty should be reduced from Bs. 1-4-0 
to Be. 1, but those elderly gentlemen of the Upper Chamber*— as you 
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kmow there is not a majority there and so the Government wer%suocesBful — 
increased the duty to Bs, 1-4-0, that is to say, to the same rate as it is. 
now. But the grievances of the people are not over, Sir, and as their 
representatives, we are moving this reduction. My motion is that it should 
be reduced to Be. 1. That is not unreasonable. My Honourable friend 
was discussing this matter outside the Assembly and some people said 
on behalf of Government that a reduction from Es. 1-4-0 to Re. 1 would 
mean a loss of about Bs. 60 lakhs. But, Sir, if you will allow me to make 
a speech showing the justification for the reduction, you will find that it 
would not be Es. 60 lakhs or sudj such big amount, because the consump- 
tion of salt will be much more if you reduce the tax from Bs. 1-4-0 to 
Be. 1. 

Now, Sir, in urging the attention of this House and the Government 
to consider the feeling of the people with regard to this duty, 1 must 
remind them that it is a poll tax. A tax on salt means a tax on the 
necessaries of life, that is to say, it is a tax on poor people. The Com- 
mittee of my Honourable friend sitting on my left has said that this is 
a tax which should not be imposed, because it is on the consumption of 
the ordinary poor people. Taxing foods is not proper for the Government. 
The condition of the country is such, Sir, that the people cannot pay high 
taxes any more. The condition of the people is not in any way better, and it 
is high time that the Government must meet the wishes of the people of the 
country. The dumb millions and the mute agriculturists in the villages can- 
not spend money and pay the present rate of duty in purchasing salt. These 
are absolutely necessary for the consumption of poor people. Salt is 
used as manure and for cattle and without it the agriculturist cannot 
prosper in this country. Everybody knows that the agriculturists in this 
country are about more than 85 per cent, of the people of India. 

Now, Sir, about the salt duty. In the pre-war days, t.e., before 1914, 
when the ssdt duty was at the rate of one rupee per maund, the con- 
sumption of the country was 5^ crores of maunds. When the tax was 
raised from Be. 1 to Rs. 1-4-0 the consumption became 40 lakhs of 
maunds less. When it was raised from Rs. 1-4-0 to Bs? 2-8-0 the con- 
sumption became 4f crores of maunds, that is to say, about one crore 
of maunds less than when the tax was at Re. 1. Then again, when the 
tax came down to from Rs. 2-8-0 to Bs. 1-4-0 the consumption became 
5| crores. The Honourable Members of this Assembly quite realise that 
the population of this country is at present larger than it was in the pre- 
war days when crores of maunds of salt vrere sold at the rate of one rupee 
per maund. And it is therefore evident that if the duty on salt is reduced" 
to Re. 1 from Es. 1-4-0, the consumption will increase, and thereby 
neither the revenue of the country will suffer nor will the Finance Member" 
have much to grumble at. 

Last year, Sir, when the Finance Bill, or a Bill to fix the duty on 
salt, came up for further consideration after the Bill was returned from 
the Council of State as that Upper Chamber, Sir, as I have already said, 
modified the rate of salt duty passed by this House at Be. 1 and raised 
it to Rs. 1-4-0, the Honourable the Finance Member on the floor of tho 
House said that the choice of this House lay between a reduction of the 
provincial contribution and reduction, of the salt tax as there was goin^^^ 
to be a deficit in the current year's expenditinre. This year^^^w^ 
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a very small sum for the reduetion of provincial contributions and as a 
matter of fact Bombay, Bengal and the United Provinces have not got 
any remissibh whatever. {An Honourable Member: ‘‘The United Pro- 
vinces has/') The remission is not so much as it was in years gone by,; 
After passing all the Demand and nearly the whole of the Budget a 
majority of tbe House thought that the argument of the Honourable the 
Finance Member was right. We thought that there would have been 
some alternative j)laced before us to deal with the situation and but for 
that the House w’ould not have passed it. No doubt, if there were no 
remissions in provincial contributions the nation-building departments in 
our provinces would have had no money to pursue their objects. This 
year we have a surplus of Its. 3*05 crores after remitting the provincial 
contributions to some provinces. It is therefore absolutely necessary that 
instead of spending the surplus lavishly on arch SBologi cal excavations and 
other matters whicli rny Honourable friend from Madras has mentioned, 
the Honoural)le the Finance Member should make up his mind to reduce 
the duty on salt. This is more urgent than those things recommended by 
the Honoiiral)le the Finance Member while introducing the Budget. I 
hope 1 liavo made out a very strong case and that the Government have 
no reply : if they have any, I am sure they will give it. I appeal to- 
every Til ember of this House including the European Members, the 
nominal ed Members and those on the Government Benches to vote with 
me in tlu^ same lobby remembering the fact that 46 of them have already, 
deserted you. (An Honourable Member interrupted). You sit here as 
a nominated Member from year to year throughout the whole period of 
your life and vote with Government in season and out of season. I had 
better not twist the tail of Govemment any more if they are reasonable 
now'. There is a surplus of Bs. 3 crores and odd before you and the people 
of the country do not like that you should spend that amount on luxuries 
wit hold tin ir permission, without consulting them and giving them an 
opportunity to give their views on the matter. We do not want archaeo- 
logy. We do not want that lavish expenditure of yours on excavations. 
The money belongs to the country and the eomitry must have a voice in 
the spending of it. If you do not allow them to do it, do whatever you 
like. The Taxation Inquiry Committee has already said that the salt tax 
is a poll tax and duties should not be imposed on the ordinary necessaries 
of life. How far arci the ordinary’' necessaries of life obtained from 
arelneology ! If a man dies for want of food the Honourable the Finance 
Member will excavate and dig ruins, raise an architecture and then bring 
Mr. North, or Mr. South or Mr. East or West and squander the people's 
money in digging it. But he vdll not find ^v^ys and means to give a 
little more salt to the people. Sir, the Government wdll not accept the 
reduetion — the TIonourMble the Finance Member has already left the House 
because he feels ver\^ awkward, his position is very delicate. (An Honour- 
able Member interrupted.) My Honourable friend may go on talking at 
the ion of his voice. He laughs when he ought to cry, I am hopeless, 
(An TJonourohle Menihcr: “Yes, you are hopeless,") This Honourable 
Member is going to show his ignorance, he is lacking in — what shall I 
say, --he does not eat salt, I am not going to make any more remarks 
but to say that yoii should reduce the tax from Rs. 1-4-0 to Re. 1. If 
you squander the money on archreology or excavations you will really be 
treating the people of India very badly. What is the difficulty in your 
way? Instead of excavating or doing anything of that kind, reduce the 
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duty on salt from Es. 1-4-0 to Be. 1. Don't curse me becBuse I differ 
from you. If you do not mend matters, if you do not realise the idtuation,.^^^^ 
well 1 shall be sorry. The laughter of my Honourable friend wilU^ 
gone in the beginning of next year when the Swarajists, as they say, will 
come in greater numbers. I'here is a proverb, *‘Don’t laugh because yOU 
will have to cry." Even if we all do not come back to the next Assembly 
I shall have, I hope, the opportunity of looking at your faces from the 
gallery. But instead of that Jet me ask you if you allow me to proceed— 
an appeal does not lie io such hard, stony hearts. If the salt tax is 
reduced we shall be able to meet our constituency and say that even 
after the Swarajists deserted us we were able to convert the Government 
to our views. My Honourable friend- Mr. Eangachariar since he was 
outcasted on the 8th March last will also relish it because he will be able 
to tell his constituency about the reduction of the salt duty. My Honour- 
table friend Mr. Jinnali, who was badly defeated the other day, is now 
smoking a cigar in tbe Library outside and if you don't listen he will 
throw away his cigar and never come. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member must confine 
himself to the merits of the question. 

Mr. E. Alixned : I commend my motion for the acceptance of Honour- 
able Members. I know, Sir, the non-oflficials, i.e., we the elected Members, 
have not got the majority. I ask the nominated non-official Members to 
remember that they will have, to go to the village. Europeans live in 
beautiful houses and drive motor cars in the town and say, **FaTalc jao** 
to the cart drivers and pedestrians. 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member must not abuse the privileges 
of the House. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: If they come in contact with these poor people, then 
they will know. As regards my Honourable friend w’lio represents the;^ 
Anglo-Indians, I know many Anglo-Indians in the city of Calcutta. I 
ha\je had the honour to come a^^cross them and I know them more than 
the Honourable Member here representing them. I therefore ask him 
to come into the same lobby with me for the sake of the Anglo-Indians 
whom he represents and also induce his friend on his left to come over. 
With these words I move : 

“ That in danse 2 of the Bill for the words' * one rupee and four annas * the words 
* one rupee * be substituted.*’ 

Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam : Non-Muham- 
madan Bural) : Sir, after the speeches of my three friends who moved for 
the reduction of the salt duty to 8 annas, 12 annas and one rupee, I 
think that each one of them has his own justification for making that 
motion. My friend Mr. Schamnad, when he moved for the reduction to 
8 annas, evidently followed the suggestion made by Dr. Paranjpye in the 
Taxation Committee’s Beport that in his view it is far better that it should 
be reduced to 8 annas per maund and therefore his suggestion is not 
altogether unreasonable when the economic expert chosen by Government 
have come to .that conclusion. My friend Mr. Lohokare’s suggestion is also 
not unusual because there was a time in India when the assessment of 
the duty on salt stood at 12 annas. My friend Mr. Ahmed's suggestion 
that it should to ope rupee is also quite correct. It tallies with 
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my own suggestion, because the Government Members will remember that 
in the year 1907/ it was reduced to one rupee. It was definitely stated 
4>n the floor of this House, in the old Council, that, in order to give relief 
to the, piborer section of the Indian population, they wanted to reduce it 
to one rupee. Later on, rsfter the War, to meet the financiaj stringency 
on account of the War, they increased it to Bs. 1-4-0 in the year 1916. It 
is also necessary for us to see what would be the loss in case any of these 
suggestions are taken up. My friend Mr. Ahmed has stated it roughly tut 
he is not quite accurate. The income, according to the accounts of 1914-15, 
is about 7 crores 39 lakhs, but in the revised estimates for 1 925-26, they 
hav(3 reduced the figure to 6 crores 40 lakhs. If we were to reduce to 
8 annas from 1-4-0, there would be a loss of about 4 crores. Whether our 
finances would be in a position to reduce to the extent of 4 crores either 
by reducing the expenditure or meeting the deficiency in other directions, 
is a problem which requires deep consideration and therefore it is not very 
easy for us to suggest even to tlie Finance Member to reduce it by 4 crores. 
Even if it be 12 annas it will be about 2 crores. If my suggestion to 
reduce it to Be. 1 is given effect to, it will give encouragement to the 
salt industry as well as give relief to the poor. In my motion, which I 
will read at the end of my speech, I add that four annas a maund should be 
increased on the import duty. I know there are several vested interests 
w'hich would strenuously oppose any such suggestion but I am hopeful that 
the Government will not be a party to any such thing, because Sir Basil 
Blfi(‘kett has said more then once, in speaking on the various proposals in the 
House, that not only he but also the Members of the Government of 
India have only one purpose in view^ that is the interest of the country 
and the interest of India alone. Therefore it cannot be suggested that to 
saf(‘gutird the interest of any other persons they would sacrifice the interest 
of I lull a. I do not think tlie Government are putting forth any such 
argiioient or would raise any t(3chnical plea in order to avoid the difficulty. 
Periiaps I might remind the Government of India that for a long time 
the doty on salt manufactured in India was one-half and at times even 
om‘-t]iird of the duty imposed on imparted salt. If you refer to the history 
of !his duty you will find that the duty imposed on imported salt is 
gr:i<]iially decreased while on several occasions the duty on salt manufac- 
tured in India is in(u*c3ased in order to make both bear the same duty. 
A1 k'> I r\o not know for what reason the Government wanted to put an 
import duty separately in the tariff, so that probably any such suggestion 
with reference to the Finance Bill might not affept the duty on imported 
salt. To avoid that difficulty in my motion I make the suggestion that 
wliatever be the provisions in the tariff and notwithstanding any such pro- 
visions to the contrary, a reduction should be made on manufactured salt 
and an increase, if necessar\% might be made on salt irnported into India 
either by land or sea. My object is to minimise the deficiency in the 
Budget, because if my suggestion is adopted, according to my calculation 
on the revised figures of 1925-26, the deficiency would not be more than 
50 lakhs. Therefore I do not see why the GoveiTunent should not adopt 
such a course and give relief to the extent of 50 lakhs. Perhaps to 
anticipiite Sir Basil Blackett's objection I might mention, what is possibly 
passing in his mind is whether on a Finance Bill I can bring in a motion 
for increasing taxation. I can assure him, as he knows from Parlianien- 
tary experience in England, that you can move a reduction in one place 
'Under one head and an increase under another in the same head so long 
m tke .tdtal reduction w^ould not be in excess of the proposed taxation* 
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Tht Honourable Sir Basil BlaelEett: Sir, as the Honourable Member 
has touched, on this point perhaps I might at this stage ask your ruling, 

I do , not dispute at this moment the proposition put forward by the> 
Hptioumble Member but I would point out that this involves a' ehang^ in 
the tariff schedule, an alteration in another Bill not under discussion. I 
would ask your ruling therefore whether this amendment is in order. 

Mr, President: Does the Honourable Member suggest that the sum 
total of the suggestions made by Mr. Baju w^ould go to increase the 
taxation ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It means increasing taxation on 
same individuals and reducing it for others. The net result is not an 
increase of taxation, but the point is that this involves an alteration in 
the Indian tariff which is not before the House for alteration in this Bill. 

Mr, B. Venkatapatiraju: I might mention, Sir, with reference to the 
provisions of several Acts enacted here as well as elsewhere, you wdll have 
noticed the provision 'which I have put in here, namely, notwith- 
standing any provisions to the eontraiy^ in any other enactment And 
my suggestion is simply this, that as we are dealing with the salt duty, 

I provide that so much shall be levied on salt manufactured in India and 
so much on. salt imported into India from outside, notwithstanding any 
provisions to the contrary in the tariff law. That is why I have speci- 
fically put in those words in my amendment just to avoid the difficulty 
which Sir Basil Blackett is feeling. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao (East Godavari and West 
Godavari cum Kistna : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : May I ask if a pro- 
posal is brought forward which does not increase the total taxation but 
which means an increase under one head and a decrease under the same 
head, whether wdien such proposal does not increase the total taxation it 
is not in order? I contend, Sir, that sijch a proposal is in order according 
to the practice elsewhere. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: May I point out that your pre- 
decessor on this very point of order a year ago ruled the second part of 
the amendment to increase the duty, out of order. His ruling is at page 
2621 of the debate of the I7th March, 1925. 

Mr. President: Has the Honourable Member from Madras anything 
to say on the ruling given by my predecessor on this point? 

Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju: I submit, Sir, that your predecessor on a 
previous occasion allowed an amendment raising the postal rates in this 
House. And, therefore, W'hen there are two inconsistent rulings the 
Chair has got a perfect right to follow the English practice. It was in 
1922, I believe, that Sir Frederick Whyte allowed us to move an increase 
in the postal rates. Even in the case of the Privy Council decisions, when 
there are two conflicting decisions, we can follow one or the other. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member forgets that an identical 
amendment by Mr. Rama Aiyangar was ruled out by my predecessor, 

Mr. K. Rama Alyangax (Madura and Ramnad ewtn Tinnevelly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, this question deserves to be reconsidered by 
you and a decision given. The question is, what is the principle of this 
BIIL This Bill intends to impose a certain rate of duty on salt. That, 
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is the principle of the Bill, and every amendment which goes to the 
principle of the Bill is within the scope of the Bill. The permission of the 
v Yiceroy is no doubt necessary in the case of extra taxation. But when 
this" Assembly ,^is seiized of the jurisdiction of the principle of the Bill which 
relates to taxation on salt, tlie Assembly has got every right to go into the 
question of any excess that might be levied or any reduction that might 
be recommended. The question has therefore to be considered by you, 
and unless the <Tovernment can pitch upon any particular rule which pro- 
hibits the Assembly, once the principle is committed to it, from taking 
notice of it, I request that a ruling might be given in favour of the 
Assembly. I do not think there is any provision except the one provision 
that the Viceroy’s permission is necessary in the event of extra taxation 
being proposed ; and if that is the only thing on which the Government rely, 
the Viceroy having given pemiission to put this matter before the Assembly 
the Assembly becomes seized of it and every- suggestion made by the 
Assembly one way or the other will be witliin the scope of the Bill. 

Mr. L. Graham (Secretary, Legislative Department): Sir, I suggest 
that the question of relevancy taken by the last speaker is wholly irrelevant. 
We are not concerned now as to whether this amendment is relevant or 
not. Whiit we are concerned with is whether the amendment requires 
the sanction of the Governor General or not. Sanction has admittedly 

not betm asked. 1’liis is an amendment which increases taxation, which 

seeks to rdter the tariff rates by increa.sing t.lie rate of duty on salt brought 
into the country, and 1 submit that under the provisions of section 67 ‘.^f 

the GoveniineTit of India Act it requires the j)rovious sanction of the 

Governor General. 

Mr. President: 1 notice that an identical amendment was ruled out 
of order by m> predecessor. The amendmeni; proposed to be moved by 
the Honourable Kl ember from Madras coii.sists of two parts; one applies 
to salt. inanuf{u*lure<| in Iiidia and the other applies to salt which is im- 
ported into India, and the intention of this part of the amendment is 
to raise ilu* duty on salt importtYl into India. Tlie questions raised by 
the two parts an> quite distinct and must be treated separately. There 
is no doubt that the second part is within the scope of the Bill but I am 
not prepared *to say that it is in order. If I were satisfied that the two 
questions were really parts of one whole question, I should have perhaps 
ruled the amendment in order. Being not so satisfied I would follow the 
ruling of my predecessor in the ideniical case and rule this particular 
amendment out of order. I must add, however, that this ruling should 
not be treated as a precedent. 

Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju : Sir, bowing to the decision of the Chair, I 

^ submit that I am still entitled, not to move that motion, but 

12 Noox. make suggestions, because when the Government complain 
that any suggestion of ours reduces the revenue at their disposal to meet 
the expenditure, and if we put forth any constructive suggestion and if 
on any technical plea that is not taken up either by the Government or by 
the Legislative Department, I submit the blame would lie on the shouldei^ 
of the Government because we tave made a constructive suggestion how to 
minimise the loss and at the same time give relief to the poor as well as 
improve the industries of the country; but that does not prevent me fmm 
discussing the wholn matter. Sir, I might remind the Govet^ab^ni tltat 
the ealt tax was one of those bari^strous rknnants which were si^ll 
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5 in some countries. In olden days up to the Elizabethan period even a 
salt tax was imposed in Britain. Subsequently they felt that a thing which 
is necessary for physical existence, which is as bad as the' poll tax, should 
not confinue and therefore they abolished it. I ask, is it necessary, or 
are our finances in such a hopelessly bad state that unless you take it 
from the poorest of the poor who cannot escape paying taxation 
indirectly because nobody can live w^ithout salt, you cannot get on? And 
when you are raising public revenue here or elsewhere to the extent of 
hundreds of crores, I might say 800 crores, should we still think ihat it is 
absolutely necessary for you to maintain this tax at all? As a progressive 
measure, I suggested, “ let us revert to the 1907 position and I have 
not asked to go beyond that. I made even another suggestion of realizing 
one-third of the tax that you are realizing by imposing an additional duty, 
and it is not now possible, because there used to be a difference between 
the duty levied in India as well as the duty levied with reference to the 
salt imported into India. Now I want to suggest : have the Government 
seriously taken into consideration the reason why there was so much varia- 
tion in the consumption of salt not onl}^ for personal consumption for human 
beings but for cattle and for industries in several provinces? The largest 
amount that is consumed is in the Madras Presidency, and it is also largely 
manufactured in that place. You may notice that according to the Taxation 
Inquiry Committee s lieporl, in other countries where perceptibly they do 
not use so much salt at dinner or breakfast, you find nevertheless in England 
the consumption is about 40 lbs. per head per annum, in Italy 21 lbs., in 
France 18 lbs., and in India, on tlie other hand, in the Madras Presidency 
you have 18 lbs. and in all other parts even down to 11, 7 or 8 lbs. per head. 
When you want about 40 lbs. per head in England wliereas in India you 
can manufacture, if you think it necessary, any quantity in India instead 
of giving up lands which were brought under cultivation, I ask, what is the 
necessity for puTting a heavy duty on salt manufactured in this countiw? 
What are the reasons that must have^ guided the Indian Government to 
put forth the reduction to Pe. 1 in 1907? How are we different in the 
year 1926 so that we may not ask in those days of peace that we should 
reverts to that taxation*? The only a?iswer that will alwavs bo made is 
that “It is true, as suggested even by the Taxation Inquiry’’ Committee, 
that it is a measure like the poll tax which ought to be avoided, but we 
cannot otherwise meet our expendihire; therefore, wp want to ker^p it at 
a high level . Why not take ihe other courses of increasing your revenues 
and reducing this tax on the poorest of the poor? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Because it is a better tax. 

Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju: Yes, it is a better tax for persons who are draw- 
ing ample salaries, but have tliey ever considered the persons who have, 
no hearths to live in, who have no clothing io wear and who have not (moiigh 
to eat? Have they ever considered them? Do you ever think that it is 
absolutely necessary to carry on this top heavy costlv administration by 
unduly taxing the poor? Why should you not suggest any other method? 
Ig the statesmanship of the Government of India or their officers so bank- 
rupt as not to be able to suggest any other course for raising evefi 50 lakhs ? 

I say, Sir, it is bardly fair to the financial genius of Sir Basil Blackett ; 
but he knows perfectly well that it is an easy coume the 

^<^?gotten many who never oompl^^ whose voice is neve^ heai^ ati4 who 
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cannot api>eal to Sir Basil Blackett or to the Government of India, while- 
the Government are playing the part of “ Lady Bountiful to the superior “ 
services. But be must realize that on account of the taxation being at 
Bs. 1-4-0 a sufficient quantity of salt is not given to cattle. Is he going 
to make any provision for the reduction of the tax in the case of salt supplied 
to cattle? Is there any provision made for supplying salt to the indus- 
tries? I know the only industry in the case of which the duty is lower 
is I’isheries and also for refineries, but in other respects I do not find any- 
where any intention on the part of the Government to provide means of 
relief for helping the people to use it in the necessary quantities for cattle 
and industries; and 1 suggest, Sir, that half -of the unsatisfactory and un- 
healthy state of the people as well as of the cattle is due to not utilizing 
enough of salt. I would appeal to Sir Basil Blackett to explain the fact 
that in England they want 40 lbs. of salt w^hereas one-fourth of this 
quantity is believed enough for India. There musff be something wrong 
somewhere. I do not think that Sir Basil Blackett would suggest that any 
large quantity of salt is used for industrial purposes in England but he 
canrfot deny that the people are not using it in as large a quantity as is 
necessary for the cattle in India. However, I do not wish to prolong the 
discussion, but I would urge that if the Government are not prepared to * 
bring the amendment of the Tariff Bill under the ruling of the Chair so as 
to increase the duty on imported salt, it lies with tliern to find other means; 
bul for my part I would suggest the reduction to one rupee. 

Before I sit dov\'n I would suggest the difficulties pointed out by the 
Adminisi ration Kejjort of Madras for the years 1924 and 1925 — and you 
will find it on |)age 5 — liow’ Madras is unable to export salt to Bengal in 
any large quantity as she used to do. for the reasons mentioned tlierein. 
The same reasons are adopted and accepted in the Taxation Inquire" Com- 
mitlee’s llopert. What is stated here is: 

“ >Siiur 1918 19 MndraK salt lias fotind its way into Bengal in considerable quantities 
only wherj for some reason or oilier shipping froTn the West has not been regular. 
Thus, in 1921-22, when shi, oping was curtailed owing to the cx>al .strike in England, 
six lakiis in:iunvl:> of Madias salt were exported to Calcutta. In the next year only 
four lakir? of inaifo'h. wore sent and in 1923-24 there were no exports at all. During 
the y*‘ar under re}.H>rt a quantity of 10,000 maunds only was consigned to Calcutta .... 

It has iajr.n riHcert ained from the merchant that the freight per inaund of salt was 
cannas 6. tJiat the salt did not find a ready market in Calcutta and that consequently it 
took ;:I>oiu. five months to clear the stock.’' 

Tliey say : 

“ It was considered that the exjxirt rules were unnecessarily rigid in some respects 
and that their revision might encourage the exjxirt of Madras salt to Bengal. The 
rules were accordingly revised la.st year. Under the revised rules salt may be trans- 
ported in sailing vesstd,s and tlio limit of wastage was enhanced to 5 per cent, of the 
quantity shipped. There is no indication that these modifications have been sufficient 
to encourage export to Calcutta and it is clear that the main obstacle to the export of 
Madras sail to Bengal is the cost of freight both by land and sea as compared with the 
cost of freight to Calcutta from the West, which is very low, as salt is very largely 
imported- at ballast rates.” 

That was the view of the Madras Administration. Similarly also with refer- 
ence to Bombay. When we are exporting several lakhs of maimds, facili- 
ties should be given. One complaint was also brought forward here on a pije- 
vious occasion when this question was discussed by Sir Gordon Fraser with 
reference to the facilities given to bonded salt over the imported salt fejm 
the West ; facilities might be given bj opening a larger number of places * 
and there might be less Bgiaity of i?aiea**^in order to provide that tBe duty 
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;,!ipigtxi be levied only when salt was aclually sold. Similarly they suggested 
;, that railway freight should be conveniently reduced in order to provide 
iacility for export of salt from Madras to other places; and if Bengal is in 
need of refined salt, a large quantity is being manufactured in Bombay and 
Government might help in starting similar refineries in other places. Even 
for the refined taste of Bengal, what it likes can be manufactured from 
the indigenous salt. For all these reasons, Sir, I w^ould ask the House, 
whatever be its position, to press for a division that the duty should at least 
be reduced to Ke. 1 if they are not able to reduce it to 12 annas or 8 annas 
at the present moment; and if necessary we may leave it to Government 
to bring in such an amendment of the Tariff Act in order to recover a large 
portion by increasing the duty on salt imported into India. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I know it is the religious 
duty of Members of this House to bring forward motions of this sort year 
by year. The last speaker asked me if we were so bankrupt of suggestions 
as hot to be able to devise some better means of raising the money 
quired. I would ask this House if they are so bankrupt in statesmanship 
that they must go on year after year pressing for the reduction of a tax 
which they recognise is on the whole a good tax and the desire to reduce 
which is simply an echo of an old electioneering cry which has lost all .ts 
force. {Mr. B. V enkatapatiraju : ^‘Bureaucratic reply.'') This is a poli- 
tical cry and not a financial one at all. The report of the Taxation Inquiry 
Committeo shows that whatever alteration in our taxation system may Le 
req aired the earliest is certainly not a reduction of the duty on salt; and 
I would go further. What is the use, wdien w’e have got provincial contri- 
butions at 5 crores still outstanding, of coming forward and asking for a 
reduction of the salt tax? At a time wdien those contributions are still 
- outstanding, the effect of giving up a revenue of this sort must necessarily 
be to postpone the date at which these contributions are reduced. The 
tax noW’ stands at the same rate as in 1921 when the Meston Settlement 
was framed and I think it was pointed out by Diwan Bahadur Eanga- 
chariar a year ago that it is not playing? fair with the provinces to suggest 
a reduction of this tax while those contributions are still outstanding. 
The,. motions for reduction which are on the paper vary dow^nwards from 
the highest pitched one, tluit of Mr. Malimood Sclmmnad, for a reduclion 
to 8 annas. The cost of the reduction suggested by the Honourable 
Member for the Muddiinan Islands (Laughter) — Andaman Islands — would 
be 3f crores in a full year and something over 3J crores in the current 
year. The next amendment by Br. Lohokare would cost 2^ crores in a 
full year and something over 2 crores in the current year. The mbtion to 
reduce the tax to Be. 1 would cost about IJ crores in a full year and about 
*90 lakhs in the current year. ^ If we were able to accept the suggestion that 
is made in Mr. Venkatapatiraju's motion for the imposition of a higher 
.duty on imported salt, if you assume that that would have no effect in 
diverting the present trade, that is to say, if the same amount of salt 
were still coming from abroad, the net effect would be a loss of 45 to 
50 lakhs, but the probable effect would be a considerable diversion of "trade, 
so , that the loss would be larger, up to something approaching nearly 90 
l«lrkhs this year. That is the cost of reducing the rate from Es. 1-4-0 to 
Ee. 1. (Mr. K. Ahmed: "Question.") Why is it a question? All those 
estimates assume that there wouW be no important iaereaise in tibe total 
oonsumptiQn. There is not th^ sEgh^est foundation ft>r the heMOf that 



there wo^Id be any important increase in the cpnstiihption, certainly not 
i^at it y^ould be at all rapid. Therefore, the positkai with which we are 
faced that if any of these amendments are carried we are so much short" 
of pur finances for the year. If the first amendment of Mr. Mah^ 

: Schamnad is carried, I would suggest we should meet it by postponing the 
reduction of provincial contributions this year and by omitting paragraph 
3 of the Bill. That would just about enable us to meet the cost of reduc- 
ing the salt tax to ff annas ; that is to say, we should postpone the abpBtiun 
of th6 cotton excise duty and postpone relief to the provinces. We can 
meet Dr. Lohokare’s by omitting paragraph B, that is, giving up the abo- 
lition of the cotton excise duty, and by reducing the relief to the provinces 
by about half of the present figure. The reduction to Be. 1 can be met' 
simply by giving up our proposal to grant relief to the provinces. That 
is the simple position as it* is before the House. Now, let us just con- 
sider what is the value to the poor man about whom our elected representa- 
tives wax so eloquent. What is the value to the poor man of the reduc- 
tion of the salt duty by 4 annas? It amounts to three-fifths of an anna 
per head per annum throughout tlie year, three-fifths of an anna peir head ; 
possibly three annas per family throughout the year. Does the House 
really think that it is better to do that than it is to reduce provincial con- 
tribTition by IJ crores? If we had that sum to spare, are there not a great 
many ways in which we could spend it better — and I would go further — 
which our electors would agree as being better than this? The idea that 
ihe elector will not elect anybody unless like my friend Mr. Kabeer-ud-Din 
Abmed be waxes eloquent about the salt tax seoms to me to show the 
duty which the Miembers owe to their constituents to teach their consti- 
tuents to recognise .... 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Is there any chance for you to get elected even in 
England ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : The Honourable Member has 
shown that he is a successful electioneerer. But I must say there are 
occasions on which one wishes that during the last year of the Assembly 
when he is electioneering, he would do it elsewhere than in this House, 

That is the position before the House, and the Honourable Members 
can have the reductions if they are prepared to pay for them. I come 
now to the last point. Mr. Venkatapatiraju always raises this question 
of raising the import duty. As he will see, the Taxation Inquir}^ Commit- 
tee proposes that it should be further examined, and we have every inten- 
tion of following up the proposal of that Committee during the current 
year with a view to considering wdiether it w^ould be advantageous to 
raise the import dut}’. We have during the course of the year done some- 
thing to meet the difficulties which were mentioned last year. For ins- 
tance, we have arranged for salt coming by railway to be bonded on arrival; 
and other matters of that sort have been explored ; but there is a good 
deal to be said before you decide that it is desirable to raise the , rate of 
import duty on salt. As the Taxatjon Cominittee say, it is desirable th^t 
India should hb »aade self-supporting in the matter of salt supply if thw 
end can be secured hy the granting of a strictly temporary advantage 
the local msmufoetw^r, Xhe r doetripe^ .of 4iscrimina.tin|(; protection, 
in here just as in other cases qf protection. tJndouhtedly the first effebt 
'‘of raising the on salt would raise cost of salt and 

m 
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reduce the quality of salt supplied in Bengal. At any rate it would raise 
the cost of it and Honourable Members who talk so much about the poor 
man having to pay heavily for his salt would no doubt leel that even % 
temporary increase in the cost of salt to the people of Bengal was a thing: 
which had to be carefully considered. But I am quite willing to agrees 
that if by a temporary addition to a duty of that sort you can make India 
self-supporting in the matter of salt, there would be an advantage. But 
it always remains true that you do not advantage a country by making it 
completely self-supporting in a particular article if the result of your action 
is that it is producing at a greater expense to itself a particular article 
;instead of importing it, whereas it might be producing an article which 
it is better adapted to produce and exporting that in payment for the 
import which it is not so suited to produce.* But the matter will be ’ ex- 
plored during the year in the light of the Taxation Committee's pit)po- 
sals ; and if it is found that real advantage can be secured by only a tempo- 
rary increase of the price, then undoubtedly the Government will be quite 
willing to accept the suggestion. 

♦Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao: Sir, I regret very much that 
the Finance Member began his speech by saying that this annual debate 
on the salt tax is a political cry or an election cry or some remark to that 
effect. It seems to me that I cannot accuse my Honourable friend of 
ignorance of the past history of this subject. He knows very well that 
every proposal that has been brought forward to-day. namely, the reduc- 
tion to 8 annas, the reduction to 12 annas and a tax oi one rupee, has been 
adopted as a tax in previous years. Therefore, taking the proposals that 
have been made to-day, Honourable Members will find that there is 
sufBcient justification for all these proposals in the past history of the 
subject. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Not under the present financial 
conditions. 

Diwan Bahadur M« Ramachandra Rao : That is quite a different matter. 
But wteu my Honourable friend proceeds to say that our proposal is an 
election cry, it seems to me that he has entirely forgotten that these 
identical proposals were adopted by the Government in past years and in 
the financial circumstances of those years. Therefore, taking the pro- 
posals in themselves, there is nothing inherently political about them; nor, 
looking at the fact that these various proposals for the reduction of the 
salt tax have been, discussed for thirty or forty years, is there any justi- 
fication for saying that there is anything peculiarly electioneering about 
the proposal that has been made this year. I may inform the Honourable 
the Finance Member that whatever may be the financial circumstances of 
this year, it is quite the feeling in this part of the House that these pro- 
posals should be brought forward not only this year but in all future years, 
till we reach the very lowest minimum of the salt tax that is advisable 
or that is possible in the financial circumstances of the Govemnxent of 
India. I may also say that the debate this year is somewhat valuable 
from the conclusions of the Taxation Inquiry Committee whidh undoubtedly 
Honourable friend will have to deal with in the course of the next 
4nancial year. It is quite true that the Honourable Member will have' 

•Speech noft correeied by the BonoureBle Meialf#iE*. ? 
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to re-examine tbe whole of our taxation system during the course of the 
next financial year in view of tfiis lieport; and if we are saying anything at 
ail on this side to-day it is entirely to persuade him to see whether some of 
the ideas which have been ventilated in this House for some years in regard 
tb the salt tax, can, in view of the conclusions of this Committee’s Keport, 
be adopted by my Honourable friend. It is only in this view that I wish 
to say one or two words. 

Honourable Members will see that the authors of this Eeport come to 
the conclusion that : 

** even granted that it has not had that effect^ the three annas per head per annum ^ 
which is what a duty of Rs. 14-0 a maund would roughly represent, may involve a 
hardship in the case of the very poorest.** 

That is the finding of that Committee. There is no doubt therefore that 
even a salt tax of Es. 1-4-0 as it stands at present may involve, according 
to the authors of this Eeport, a hardship to the very poorest in India. 
That is quite clear on the findings of this Eeport. Therefore, when we 
are urging that this hardship should be mitigated in the way we are sug- 
gesting, there is nothing really unreasonable about such a proposal. Then 
the Committee proceed to classify the various classes of persons at page 
340 of this Eeport, where they divide the community into urban labourers, 
the landless agricultural labourers, and then, taking the landed classes, 
into the small holder, the peasant proprietor and the large landholder: 
then, taking the trading classes, into the petty trader, the large trader and 
the big merchant class: then, the professional classes, and so on. They 
thus classify the communities in the country into five or six classes, and 
the very poorest of these communities, who, according to the authors of 
this Eeport, should have a priority in the matter of relief of taxation, are 
these unfortunate landless agricultural labourers and urban labourers. 
They liave an order of precedence in the relief of taxation, and they 
place these classes, namely, the landless agricultural classes, agricultural 
labourers and the urban labourers, at the head of persons who are entitled 
to relief of taxation in the first instance. 

Then again, Sir, at page 340, they discuss the incidence of taxation 
under various heads, namely, salt, customs duties, excise duties, kerosine, 
municipal taxes, and then they reduce the incidence of taxation with 
reference to each of these, and they come to the conclusion at page 359 — 
I will read this portion of the Eeport with the permission of the House, — 
that : 

** in the manner of relief of taxation, preference should, in the Committee’s opinion,, 
be given to the poorest classes whose burden has not, as will be seen from the nguref 
in the preceding Chapter, been relieved to the extent that is sometimes supposed,, 
although there is no doubt that wages have risen considerably.** 

Therefore it is quite clear .... 

Mr. Ji^. S. Idoyd (Member, Central Board of Eevenue): Elease read 
the next sentence. 

Biwan Babadur K. Bamacbandra Bao: My Honourahle friend need 
not at all be afraid that I will omit anything. Therefore, what I 

to convince Honourable Members opposite of is this, that the per- 
sons who ought to receive relief are the very poorest classes in the c<p^* 
mW^y ; d^ty pf three atinas per bead of the popnlaMoB 
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insif be a hardship to these classes. Then the guestion as to wtai* %e 
should be is disctisseii. I shall how reeid the paragraph wb^ 
lir. Lloyd is ahxious about: ; 

The tax tiirough which relief coul4 inost easily be given is of course the Salt tax, 
and Dr. Paranjpye would advocate that that be reduced^ but in the opinion of the 
majority of the Committee ^ 

— and in all Gornmittfees there is altrays a minority arid a majority report^ 
and it is for this House to judge whiqh holds the sounder view .... 

Tha honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That is the view of Dr. Paranjpye. 

, Diwan Babadur M. Eamacbandra Bao: He did not advocate this in 
connection with elections or merely for raising a political cry; at any rat® 
he did not do so when he wrote this Keport .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I am not quarrelling with that. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Bao: My Honourable friend cannot 

dismiss this lightly as he seems inclined to do. What the Committjee 
says is : 

“ in the opinion of the majority of the Committee, this would not be a suitable measure 
. in present conditions for the reasons that the rate is already so low that the burden of 
it is extremely smal^ and that changes in the rates are greatly to be deprecated 
on the ground that they are apt to cause reduction in the Grovernment revenue out of 
ail proTOrtion to the benefit received by the people. The Committee therefore fall back 
upon the next indirect tax on general consumption, namely, the customs duties on 
conventional necessities, such as sugar, kerosine oil and matches 

So that, Sir, the position is this. The politically-minded class in this 
country for the last thirty or forty years have many times, not only in 
this House but even outside it, advocated the reduction of the salt tax, 
not in. their own interests, but in the interests of the very poore^ classes 
referred to by the Taxation Inquiry Committee, and in putting forward 
the various proposals torday, we are really discharging a duty which we 
owe to the poorest classes. We do believe that the tax on salt does affect 
them, iri fact the Taxation Inquiry Committee itself does not deny that 
it does affect the poorest classes in certain ’circumstances. The whole 
question is that even their recoriimendations are hedged in by these words 
in present conditions.** I do not know what they mean by those wor& 
in priBsent conditions but I take it that they mean in present finaripial 
conditions. ; 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: We are only dealing with the 
I're.sent conditions in this Budget. 

Blwan Bahadur X. Bsunachaadra Bao: That is a dif^eut m#ter. 

I do not know whether the Taxation Inquiry Committee had any 
Budget in view in making these recommendations, Therefcu®, I c^mot 
understand those words " In present ccsnditiimB but istty way^^^^ 
what Dr. Paranjpye Mvoc^ regard ip this matter. The teaicnfity of 
the Gommiiiee' teake a gtfaliied recommendation that the tix ci^ot hh 
T^uced in pressalt couditi(tes.‘ i^^ ‘thereioire the dilate is mtebdod 

.'ihbre or'lesS to plafee hefoefet^'-flaaitee Memh^ the ■' 
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that, ia giving effect to the reconamendations of this fkwn^ttee, this 
qaestion, which has become an annual feature of our debates in this House 
for ike last thirty or forty years looking back to the old debates, requires 
very careful consideration at the hands of the Government of India. My 
Honourable friend has always been telling us whenever the ’question of 
provincial contributions was raised: “ Oh, look here, you will not get any 
provincial contributions 

Uha Honourable Sir Blackett: Would you not do so if you were 

the Finance Member? 

Biwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Rao: Yes, we would do so by a re- 

^justment of the whole system of taxation. Whenever any jjroposais 
are brought forward, my Honourable friend always tells us “ Look here, 
you get your provincial contributions That is not the way to deal with 
this question at all. We are anxious to get our provincial contributions. 
On the last occasion we suggested that the abolition of the cotton excise 
duty should be undertaken and that provincial contributions also should be 
given. My Honourable friend has found money to give something, and 1 
may assure him that we are not at all satisfied with what he has done. 
Taking Madras, I see from the papel^s that with a provincial contribution 
of 57 lakhs, they are hardly able to tide over their financial difficulties. 
This year they have, I suppose, a balance of six lakhs of rupees out of the 
57 lakhs. So far as tlie provincial contributions are concerned, we are as 
keen, even much keener than we were last year, and I hope, Sir, that 
now that he has a fine opportunity, we shall have the benefit of his 
services in having a readjustment of the whole of our taxation system to 
produce the necessary results in the future, ^liether these proposals will 
be acceptable to us is quite a different question. That depends upon the 
exact proposals which you will make. Therefore, Sir, I think, there is a 
case for the reduction of salt duty at least to one rupee. Of course my 
Honourable friend is a very cautious and careful man and he mil not 
commit himself to anything unless it is absolutely necessary, — ^but I trust 
he will consider the whole of this question of the reduction of the salt tax 
in a sympathetic spirit. It is true that this is one of those verv few taxes 
which will go to the very poorest, but I think that in giving relief of taxa- 
tion, it is perfectly right, as has been pointed out here, that that rHief 
should go to the poorest classes. 

Mr. S. 0. Ghose (Bengal : Landholders) : I move. Sir, that the 
question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Pr^tident: The question is: 

■ * That in daiise 2 of the Bill for the words * one rupee and four annas * the words 
annas * be substituted.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Ml. is: 

, i i “ That in ckuse $ for the w»uds * one rupee and four annas * the words * twelve 

JlSie' motk^ was ilegativ^ ^ 
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i ]hr«sident: The question is : ^ 

JThat in clause 2 of the Bill for the words ‘one rupee and four annas* the wiordji 
* one rupee * be substituted.** 

The Assembly divided: V 

AYES— 19. 

Jeelani, Haji S. A. K, 

Jbshi, Mr. N. M. 

Lohokare, Dr. K. G, 

Mahmood Schainnad Sahib Bahadur. 
Mr • 

Miitalik, Sardar V. N. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Pal, Mr. Bipin Chandra. 

Kamachandra Ilao, Diwan Bahadur M. 
Talatuley, Mr. S. D. 

Venkatapatiraju, Mr. B. 

NOES-43. 

Jalar, Mr. K. S. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Lloyd, Mr. A. fL 
Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra. The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Muddimari, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Neave, Mr. E. R. 

Owens, Lieut. -Col. F. 0. 

Rahman, Khan Bahadur A. 

Raj Narain, Rai Bahadur. 

Rau, Mr. P. B. 

Roffey, Mr. E. S. 

Sams, Mr. H. A. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Stanyon, Colonel Sir Henry. 

Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Vernon, Mr, H. A. B, 
Vijayaraghavacharyar, Sir T. 
Wajihuddin, Haji. 

Willson, Mr. W. 8. J. 


That clause 2 do stand part of the Bill.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr, President: The question is: 

“ That clause 3 do stand part of the Bill.” 

The Beverend Dr, E, M. Macphail (Madras: European): Sir, when a 
Resolution was moved last September that the cotton excise duty should 
be suspended, although I have all along disapproved of the cotton excise 
duty I stated that I was unable to support the motion because I considered 
that justice comes before generosity and that it was the duty of the 
^Government to meet the grievances of . Madras brfpre bang generous to 
the Bombay millowners. For that reason I did not take part in the 
vote last year. I do not intend on this occasion to oppose the passing of 
Shis clause for two reasons. First of all, the matter is settled and con- 
sequently there is no use in fighting against |t, and secondly, we hstve 
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Apb Khan, Captain. 

Akram Hussain, Prince A. M. M. 
Bajpai, Mr. R. S. 

Bhore, Mr. J. W. 
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Burdon, Mr. E. 
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Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Dalai, Sardar B. A. 

Donovan, Mr. J. T, 
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Gordon, Mr. R. G. 

Grahai^, Mr. L. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Hira Singh Brar, Sardar Bahadur 
Captain. 

Hudson, Mr. W. F. 

Innes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr, President: The question is: 
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had a further instalment given to us in Madras, and the tone of the 
speeches of the Honourable the Finance Member, both in another place 
and in this House, has been so sympathetic that I feel certain that, 
as opportunity arises, he will continue to see that we have justice done 
to us in Madras. If there were one thing that would have made me 
oppose this motion, it would have been the way in which some of the 
Honourable Members from Bombay have spoken.. The suggestion has 
been put forward that we have been receiving exceptionally favourable treat- 
ment in Madras whereas we consider that during the past few years 
crores upon crores have been taken out of our pockets which should have 
been allowed to be spent upon our own schemes in Madras. As, however, 
I am perhaps the only Member in this House or one of a 
few Members in this House who remembers the original imposi- 
tion of the cotton duties and the original imposition of the cotton 
excise,, I should like to make one or two remarks upon this event as 
being a kind of land-mark. First of all, I think that it is a land- 
mark in this way that it marks clearly the possession by India of fiscal 
autonomy. Beading the Fiscal Commissions Eeport I remember that 
the members there who were opposed to the continuance of. the excise duty 
were so very largely for sentimental reasons. They considered that the 
imposition of this cotton excise duty marked the subjugation of India 
and marked the subjection of Indian fiscal interests to those of Lanca- 
shire in particular. I should like to say one thing in connection with this, 
that although x^^rsonally I disapproved of the imposition of the cotton 
excise duty when it took place in the early nineties, I think it desirable 
lhat Honourable Members should remember that the people who imposed 
ihat duty were honest free traders. They considered that free trade was 
the best policy for their own country and that it was the best for other 
countries also and that, in insisting that the excise duty should be imposed 
here, they did nothing more than what they saw being done every day at 
home where they had excise duties countervailing import duties. The 
second way in which it is a land-mark is that I think it marks definitely 
the giving up of free trade by India. The cotton excise has already no 
doubt ceased to be a real free trade duty. It has been kept on simply and 
solely latterly for purposes of revenue. But the fact that it has been 
given up indicates, I think, the abjuration of India of anything of the 
nature of free trade as a policy for the time being. I say for the time 
being, because I have been interested to notice in the time that I have 
been in this House that already there are murmurings amongst those 
persons who are beginning to feel protection pinch them. Two years ago, 
when protection was brought in in connection with the Steel Bill, there 
were only one or two gentlemen who sat on the opposite Benches who 
ventured to say a word in favour of free trade. But every now and 
again I have noticed that in cases where particular interests are affected 
there has, been a certain tendency to murmur at the imposition of pro- 
tection. The last point that I wish to refer to is the fact that the abolition 
of this cotton excise duty is an indication of the abandonment of the 
attack upon the western industrial system which was so vigorous a fetv 
years ago. This abolition of the cotton excise duty is the abandonment pf 
protection for the spinning wheel and the handlpom. This duty has 
been the means of giving a certain amount of protection to these things, 
but by its abolition it means that those gentlemen who were in the Habit 
of attacking all western industiialism and associating it with all |5nds of 
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were als6 ccmnect^ with Goverrim^rit, up that idea 

ai^ are now prepared to see India become industrialised. I congratulate 
the Bombay millowncrs upon their victory, and all that I can say is 
that I trust that all the benefits that are expected to accrue from the 
abolition of the cotton excise duty may do so and in particular I trust 
that the profits resulting from it will not find their way into the pockets ^ 
of the shareholders but will be distributed to the consumers. 

Mr* Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I do not know* 
the name of that Finance Member who levied this cotton excise duty on 
the people of India. Nor do I care to know it. Sir, for years the people 
of India have groaned under that ignominious and iniquitous tax. If' 
Sir Basil Blackett’s tenure of office is notable, for one thing more than 
another it will be ever remembered that he was the Finance Member in 
whose ^ regime this iniquitous tax was done away with. I know that 
his administration will also be remembered for various other things that) 
he has done, but with that I am not going to deal. My Honotirable 
friend, Dr. Maophail, of course remembers when this tax was levied, and’ 
he told us just now on the floor of this House that it was levied with a 
view to give protection to tlie handlooms and the spinning wheels . . . 

The Beveiend Dr. £. M. Macphail: Excuse me, Sir, for interrupting 
the Honourable Member. I never said anything of the kind. What I 
said was that it had that effect. I never said that it was levied with 
that intention. 

Mr. B. Das: It is all the same. (Some Honourable Members: ‘*No, 
no.") I understood it in this way that its effect was going to improve 
the Condition of the spinning wheel and the handloom industry in India. 
But the successive Goveriimcnts and successive Finance Members never 
expressed that sentiment, while on the other hand they admitted that 
this Was an iniquitous tax (An Honourable Member: “No."), and that 
it was to raise more revenue, to meet the greater demand on them that 
they were perpetuating that tax. However, I am very glad that the time 
has come when we will have to forget that we were a subject nation, and 
that any system of poll tax could be levied on us. I am glad that the 
time has come when this invidious tax is going to be taken off from the 
Sfotute-hook altogether and on that I congratulate the Honourable the 
Fiitiahce Member. 

Abul iCdSem (Bengal: Nominated Non- Official) : I also join my 
Honourable friend; Mr: Das, ih congratulating the Honourable the Finance * 
Member not only on the abolition of the cotton excise duty but for bring- 
ing the finances of India into a very satisfactoty condition which has made 
it possible for him to abolish that duty. Biit in this connection I have- 
got one observation to make. Dr. Macphail at the close of his speech 
said that he hoped that ihis removal of the cotton excise duty would" 
result in the money going into the pockets of the consumer. I am afraid" 
that it will hot be so and it baiXmot be so as long as our tariff remains as it 
is to-day. The cptton excise as has been mehtibhed, was mtiodneed" 
as conntervailmg duty in order to protect thd interests „bf the foreigtr * 
manufacture and it. was, adWtted as a bad tax and in ae^atibn wai" 

•Speech not corrected by the Honomrahle Member. 
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carried on for its abolition for a long time and it has been going on since 
then. The Government from time to time would not defend the tax, but 
at the sayn© time could not remove it for financial reasons. The next 
best thing that they could do was to raise the import duty on foreign 
piecegoods that were brought into this country, and I think the import 
duty went higher and higher. Now that this cotton excise duty has been 
abolished, and rightly so, I think the consumer can reap the advantage of 
it only if the import duty is also correspondingly reduced. (Some Honour- 
able Members : “No, no.“) It may be to the interests of the manufacturers 
ahd the industrial magnates to say ‘ no but. Sir, I think it is the duty of 
Qbyemment to make the necessary arrangements so that the people of 
this country, the poor people for whom so much crocodile tears are shed 
in this House, do really get some benefit, that they get the necessities of 
life supplied to them at the cheapest possible cost. I do not mind your 
taxing Silk, or gold or motor cars and things of that kind, but ordinary 
wearing apparel is as much a necessity of life as food and therefore 
Government should provide facilities that these necessities of life may be 
available to the peopJe of the country at the cheapest possible price. (Mr. 
B. Das: “What about salt?*') Yes, Sir. We have been hearing this 
morning about the reduction of 4 annas in the amount of the salt duty. 
If that reduction had been carried, it would have only added a few mere 
rupees to the coffers of the salt dealer and not the consumer and it was 
for that reason that I did not vote for it. This House talks so much 
about the poor people, the agriculturists, the dumb millions. The dumb 
millions have got in this House very eloquent advocates, but if we see the 
results of our discussions and deliberations we always find that it is the 
industrial magnate and the capitalist that has the full benefit of the Legis- 
lature and the Government with reference to our tariff policy. Sir, while 
supporting wholeheartedly the Honourable the Finance Member in the 
j)resent Finance Bill I w’ould appeal to him that when he has an occasion 
to consider our fiscal policy again he will consider the question of reducing 
the import duty on piecegoods and cotton cloths, whether we get them 
from Japan or Manchester. I have been told that Gt)vernment do not 
want to reduce it because the competition to-day is not betw'een Lanca- 
shire and India but between Japan and India, I am not interested either 
in Japan or in Lancashire. (An Honourable Member: “Or in India.’*) I 
am interested in the poor agriculturist and he has to pay a very high price 
for his ordinary wearing apparel. I have been told that the mill industry 
ought to be encouraged by protection and even by taxing the people. But 
it cannot be said that the Bombay mills are infant industries that require 
protection During the days of the War and during the anti-partition days 
of Bengal the shareholders of the Bombay mills made huge profits out of 
the patriotism of the people. I do not grudge them their present good 
fortune, but I would appeal to them to make some concession in favour 
the consumers. I am afraid I cannot trust to their charity ; 

’ but we must have some protection for the poor consumer and 
he will get it only when the import duties are reduced. 

Sononrable Sir Basil Blackett: I come to bury Caesar, not to 
praise him. I will hot therefore be misled by any of the speeches that 
have been made to-day into defending the dutv whose demise we are here 
r^joieihg at^ or repeat so^^ the phrases that have been used in this, 
connO 0 tiph;.^^^ W it ia .a ^ijstoricany uniustifiahle tax and’" 

that is all we have to gay about it. 1 do ‘not wish i6 delay the Hbush*' 
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*over it further, but I do want to draw their attention to the fact that 
we are here in a sense performing a historic act. We are getting rid of 
what has been described as a historic wrong, and I hope that that will be 
taken by the House and by the countiy as an indication of the possibilities 
that lie in the Reforms when all those who are working for India will 
work together for her good. 

Mr. N. H. Joshi (Nominated: Labour Interests) ; Yesterday, when the 
Honourable Member for Ahmedabad made a speech thanking the Govern- 
ment, the Honourable the Finance Member, His Excellency the Governor 
General and the non-official Members of this Assembly, I thought. Sir, 
he was not doing justice. I felt that he was thanking those people who 
really did not deserve the thanks of the millowmers of Bombay and 
Ahmedabad. If His Excellency the Governor General, if the Honourable 
the Finance Member, if the Government of India and if the non-official 
Members of this House could have removed the duty, they would have 
done it earlier but, Sir, these people had to w’^ait for the removal of the 
duty in order to see that le50,000 workers of Bombay were put to great 
hardships for three months. Therefore, if there was any party which ought 
to have been thaijked by the Honourable Member from Ahmedabad, It was 
not the Government of India, it was not the non-official Members of this 
House, but the party was the 150,000 workers who suffered great starvation 
and great hardships for nearly three months in the city of Bombay. 

Mr, Bipin Chandra Pal (Calcutta: Non-Muharnmadan Urban): Made 
to suffer. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: That is the greatest danger of this policy. I know 
very well that the circumstances under wffiich the excise duty was removed 
constitute a great danger for the mill workers in this country. If the 
cotton excise duty had been removed voluntarily by Government I would 
have been pleased but the circumstances are really dangerous for the mill 
workers. For the last few years, the rnillowners of this country, especially 
the employers in the textile industry, have been using the workers in order 
to secure their ends. When they wanted the cotton excise duty to be 
removed and they could not get Government to do it, they thought they 
might use the workers in order that the cotton duty might be removed. 
The rnillowners may Avant certain other concessions hereafter. I know 
they want the import duty on Japanese goods to be increased. I always 
feel that the mill workers in Bombay may be again used by the rnillowners 
in order to put pressure upon the Government of India to raise the import 
duty on Japanese goods. I am not therefore quite happy on account of 
the circumstances under which the excise duty has been removed. Then, 
"Sir, the Honourable Ehropean Member from Madras said that the removal 
of this duty meant a land-mark for the several reasons which be gave. Sir, 
to me also it is a land-mark and for one reason, and that reason is that the 
'G^ovemment of India have made it clear now that whenever they have a 
surplus that surplus will be used not for reducing a duty like the salt dutv 
which falls upon the poorest people in this country but that surplus will 
i>e used for giving relief to the rich communities of this country. Sir, that 
the lesson of the action ol Government in removing cotton excise duty 
^fpre they had removed from tWt Statute-book a tax like the salt tax. 
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Mr* M* A* Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : Sir^ it is many 
years ago when I happened to be a student in England that I got acquainted 
first with this obnoxious excise duty which was imposed upon the cotton 
indiistry in India. I remember it very well. At that time Lord George 
Hamilton was the Secretary of State for India. He happened to address 
his constituency and he made a declaration which W'as based on just and 
equitable prinmples and he mfuntained that it would be wrong to impose 
an excise duty on the cotton industry of India. Within a very few days 
after he made that speech, the members from Lancashire and Manchester 
in the Commons at the point of the pistol threatening to defeat the Govern- 
ment made him make a difierent speech. The act was accomplished. It creat- 
ed a profound impression upon me and I felt how India's interests could be 
sold in order to maintain the Government in power in Great Britain. That 
wrong was continued and was continued up till the moment when the 
Finance Member got up and definitely declared that this cotton excise duty 
was dead. Its corpse was buried. Let us now give it a decent funeral. 
Well, Sir, although this wrong has been righted to-day after such a long 
time, yet it was maintained all these years although it was morally wrong, 
historically wrong and politically a blunder. But it has been righted to-day 
and I must therefore recognise the efforts that the Honourable Members of 
this House made on behalf of this industry more than once in putting pres- 
sure upon the Government. I quite realise that the strikers played a very 
important part and I fully realise the point which Mr. Joshi made. But, 
Sir, it is in the Anglo-Saxon blood that no wrong is to be righted unless 
those who are wronged are made to suffer and at times made to shed even 
blood. Unless that is done, a real impression is not created on the minds 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. I hope that they will learn a different lesson in 
this country and not compel this country to resort to these extreme measures 
and then grant relief. I do not wish to enter into the question of the policy 
of protection. That stands on its own merits and whenever that question 
comes up I have no doubt the House will be in a position to deal with it. 
I do not also wish to deal with the question of relief to those countrymen 
pf ours who arc poor, who are workers. T for one shall be always ready, 
as far as it lies in my power, to help to alleviate their lot. I therefore on 
behalf of Bombay cannot sit down without recording my appreciation of the 
action of the Government in this matter. I hope that this will not be the 
last move of the Government and that thev will realise that whenever 
they do a good act, a beneficial act, we on this side of the House readily 
appreciate it, and we have no hesitation in saying that we congratulate the 
Finance Member, who r^jpresents the Government. I have no doubt that 
he has played his j^art; we appreciate his endeavours in this behalf and I 
have no hesitatibn in saying that we thank him for it. 

Mr. Kasturbha! LAlbhal (Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association: Indian 
Commerce) : Sir, Dr. Macphail has brought in protection and free trade 
in the discussion of the abolition of the cotton excise duty. Had he been 
in this House to listen to the frequent debates that have taken place 
on this subject of the cotton excise duty he would have found out that 
we never claimed the abolition of the cotton excise duty on the principle 
of protection or free trade, but we based our claim on sheer justice and 
justice alone. Sir, much has been said about the poor consumers. May 
I tell Honourable Members tbat the reduction in prices of piecee^oods 
during the r^ent iribnths has been nearly 20 per cent., and much of that 
%aB bfeen due to the abolition* of cotton excise duty. We were able to sell 
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gbodg which were not moting till the months of November and Becena* 
beSr at a price that was not even a squaring proposition, only because:' 
the Cotton excise duty was abolished. Again my friend Mr. Joshi has • 
referred to the workers having been sacrificed for the sake of the 
employers. Conveniently Mr. Joshi has forgotten that tefi big mills* 
had closed down before the Bombay millowners were obliged to announce 
a out of ll|f per cent, in the wages, and but for this cut it is very doubt- 
ful whether almost all the mills would not have been obliged to close do^ 
one after the other because of the great depression in the trade. I am 
not here prepared to go into the merits of the strike, but I may be 
pardoned for saying that Mr. Joshi is starting on the wrong theory of 
Labour and Capital interests being anything but identical. I say. Sir, 
that the interests of labour and capital ought to be identical, and unless 
they are, it will be very very difficult for our country to advance industrially, 
materially or socially. Sir, I fully recognise that the strike and the suffer- 
ings of the work people of Bombay have played a very important part 
in the abolition of the cotton excise duty, and we are all the more sorry 
that the Government did not see their way to announce the abolition of 
this duty until these 150,000 work people had suffered privations for nearly 
two months. Sir, I once more thank the Honourable Members, non-official 
Indian and European Members, for the kind courtesy with which they 
have listened to the various debates that took place in this House and 
for their vigorous advocacy of the abolition of the cotton excise duty. 

I also thank the Honourable the Finance and Commerce Members, who 
have had the good fortune of announcing the abolition during their term 
ol office. Our thanks, as I said last evening, are also due to His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy, who will soon be retiring, for announcing the abolition 
of the cotton excise duty. (Applause.) 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That clause 3 do stand part of the Bill.'* 

The motion was adopted. 

Glauses 4, 5, 6 and 7 were added* to the Bill. 

Mr. President: The question is: . . 

V ^That Part I of the Schedule do stifiid part of the Bill.*' 

Mr« K. Ahmed: Sir, I move: 

“ That in Schediile I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head * Letters * the following be substituted : 

‘ For a weight not exceeding one tola Half an anna. 

For a weight exceeding one tola but not exceed- 
ing two tolas and a half ... ... Three quarters of an anna *.**^ 

Sir, in moving this motion I would remind the Government that it 

Was^ofily last month, on the 9th February last, that I expatiated oh the 

Eesblution for the reduction of postage on postcards and bn letters. 
There, Sir, I clehrly placed before the House the fact that there is ample 
jHofit, and fiCTo the actuals of the Budget for the last financial year it 
ai^eai^ that the profit was^ i^ 29,28,100 from the Poslld D^ai^^ 

the sMe of postc^atdd;' ahd from lfettei%; I tibmfc ?&at fact #31^ 
hlr Emitted by also told to naislead^ t^ 
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House by the trick of mixing up the telegraph, and telephone branches 
ij/ith the post office. Sir, as far as letters and postcards are concerned, 
ih§re is ^ple profit derived from their sale and a reduction is absolutely 
necessary. I said further, as Sir Charles Innes has pointed out, that 
the Postal Department is a commercial department and it has not been 
run on businesslike methods like a commercial concern ought to be run. 
My , motion, Sir, is quite a modest one, namely, to fix the price for letters 
at 9, pies instead of one anna when the weight is over one tola but less 
than two and a half tolas, and six pies for less than one tola. Here I am 
proposing the pre-war rate and nothing more. I suppose, Sir, if this is 
adopted, the Government will lose, roughly speaking, a few lakhs of rupees. 
(An Honourable Member: “ How many?'') It is probably less than 
60 lakhs, probably it may be B5 lakhs, or it may be very close 
to that figure. It is for the Department, who are in a position 
to deal with the statistics, to state the exact figure, but I 
hope they will not mix up and shuffle all three cards — ^telegraphs, 
telephones and postage. They have been shuffling all three cards in order 
to show that they have got a Department of Telegraphs, Telephones 
and the Post Office Of course they show from their statistics that 
there is a loss of Ks. 60,000 ever^^ year when they give us the figures of 
their profit and loss with regard to telegraphs, telephones and postcards 
and envelopes together. But, Sir, apart from the telegraphs and tele- 
phones, if you take the postages on postcards and envelopes alone, if they 
are only taken together, Sir, there is a profit of Ks. 29,28,100. 

Mr. H. A. Sams (Officiating Director General of Posts and Telegraphs) 
Which year? 

Mr. K. Ahmed: You have given that figure before the Standing Finance 
•Committee. If that m so, Sir, we are in a position to demand from you 
that you must accept the motion by reducing the rate to 9 pies for what 
you charge one anna and for a weight of one tola half an anna; that is 
the pre-war rate, that is to say, what you charged before you increased 
the rate in 1922-23. I went into the matter, Sir, on the 9th of February 
hut the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra in his reply gave a one- 
sided answer. He never tackles the questions straight, he never gives 
answers’ straight; but, Sir, he probably got some answer written out 
without meeting the arguments that I raised on the 9th February and 
he gave a stereotyped, one-sided answer. That was not fair dealing, 
Sir, at his hands with regard to my motion. Now, Sir, let us see what 
was said last time. I said this : 

“ Since the rates on post-cards and envelopes were increased, the Government had 
an additional revenue of about Rs. crores. But then thereafter one-fifth of the 
post-cards and oiie-fifth of the letters and envelopes have been reduced in ?ale from 
the post office list. On a comparison of the postcard figures of 1922-23 and 1921-^, 
and^ the figures of 1923-24, for which we have got actuals, and taking also the revised 
estimates of 1924-25 into consideration for postcards, it will be clear that postcards 
have fallen off in numbers from one million and one million and a half. Ordinarily, 
before if yon take the figures for ten years you will find that the total number 

of postcards had been steadily increasing, »o much so that the average increase of the 
Postal Pepartment;, although there was no change in the taxation, came to 30 lakhs 
extra. But since 1922-23, when the rai^s on postcards and envelopes w'ere doubled, at 
has steadily fallen except that now, taking all post>al articles into. consideration, the^ 
is an excess <of 1 per cent, and odd only in postal articles ultimately. So hy re^uctipp, 
.yqn will inorefMse the of the numW ol postcards and envelopes. And since it ia 
4 cpr^ercial you past give credilt to it and allow redudtet 
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:*2?h$,t is quite clear. Now, Sir, am I not justified in asking, and is it not 
Mr for the Government to treat the matter from a commercial point of 
view just as a business man would do? What is the use of your shuffling; 
the three cards, that is to say, Telegraphs, Telephones and the Postal 
Department, and showing us the tantalizing figure of a loss of Bs. 60,000? 
If it is your luxury to have telegraphs and telephones, certainly for this 
luxury you should not realize from the poor people 6 pies instead of S 
pies for postcards and in the case of a letter weighing much less than one 
tola realize one anna instead of half an anna, while you charge only 
one anna for such a big weight as 2^ tolas. Is it businesslike, is it 
commercial? Sir, I submit that this motion is a fair one for acceptance, 
and I am moving, Sir, that this at least — of course there are many others — 
ought to be accepted. I move. Sir, that my motion be accepted, 

Mr. B. Venkatapaliraju : Sir, you have already been pleased to say 
that the Assembly is not entitled even under the same head to suggest 
additional revenue by imposing additional duty. In my motion I suggest 

“ That in Schedule I to the Bill in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head ‘ Letters * the following be substituted : 

* For a weight not exceeding one tola ... Three quarters of an anna. 

For a weight exceeding one tola but not exceed* 

ing two and a half tolas ... ... One and a half annas 

If under your ruling, Sir, I cannot move the latter, I am entitled to speak 
on vhe wdiole proposition as a constructive suggestion so that the Govern- 
ment may not complain that there would be a great loss of revenue on 
that account; it would be met to a greater extent in the way which I have 
suggested . I have suggested : 

** For a weight not exceeding one tola ... Three quarters of an anna, and 

For a weight exceeding one tola but noli 
exceeding two and a half tolas ... One and a half annas.*'' 

It might be suggested that there would be a loss of some lakhs, but it, 
will not be more than about 40 lakhs, because after all we have not got 
the actual figures as to how many letters were sent weighing less than 
one tola and how many above one tola up to tolas. So it may be that 
we should increase the rate with reference to the weight of the letter, 
and you have to take that into account, because letters of greater weight 
might be reduced. But taking all the circumstances into consideration, 
we cannot ignore the fact that during the last 4 or 6 years there was a 
considerable fall in the letter postage. We* find that it wenf up to 609 ‘ 
million letters in the years 1920-21 and 1921-22. It has gone down now 
to 580; that means there was a reduction of 70 million letters. It cannot 
be pleaded that all this deficiency is due to the slump in trade; I think 
it is due to the heavy postage. You cannot escape by saying that there 
must be some other reason than the heavy postage rate. I think the 
heavy postage rate accounts for the fall of 70 million letters. My sugges- 
tion is this. Is it not possible to conceive any measure of affording relief? 
I shall be very much satisfied if Government are prepared to reduce 
postage on postcards to the old level and we need not press this, because' 
that will give greater relief to the poorest people than even a reduction 
in the postage On letters. 1 do not understand why 
ft tola to 2^ tolas should be charged at the same iftte. It is , pradlSoaily 
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helping the richer'" section and not helping the poorer section. If we 
adopted a differential rate for letters of smaller weight and for letters of 
heavier weight, which are generally used by commercial people and richer 
people, there would be nothing wrong in doing so. I therefore suggest 
that some method should be adopted to secure additional revenue and give* 
some relief to those who want to send in letters and who are unable to 
send them. That is the reason why we have got 70 million letters less 
now. I have in another place made a suggestion about letter postcards. 
Letters are intended for secrecy of communication. For that purpose 
many communications must necessarily be sent in letter form; and there- 
fore even the poor people need some relief. If my suggestion is accepted, 
which is a reasonable one, there will not be a heavy loss as there would 
be in the case of other suggestions which are on the paper. Therefore, 
I suggest that the Government might sympathetically look at the question 
and not raise the bogey, We have to provide extra expenditure for this 
purpose and for that purpose, and therefore we will never give relief 
in this direction or in any other direction in postal matters I shall be 
the first person to be satisfied if reduction is made in any one direction 
whatsoever. But I am sure, the other side, the Government, are in a 
mood not to accede to any request in any form whatsoever, because they 
want every available pie; they want to have their treasury filled in order 
to spend lavishly. But the House must bring pressure to bear upon them 
time after time by agitating for the reduction of postage in one form or 
another. Therefore, I move my motion. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-five Minutes tO' 
Three of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur: Sir, I have given notice of 
the following motion : 

** That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head ‘ Postcards ’ the following be substituted : 

‘ Single ... ... ... ... Quarter of an anna. 

Beply ... ... ... ... Half an anna 

[At this stage Sir Hari Singh Gour entered the Chamber and rose up’ 
to speak. (Cries of “ Order, order.*')] 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member knows that he is late for his 
aniendment. 

Sir Hari Singh Ctour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
tnadan): I rushed in, Sir, as soon as I could, and I hope I may be per- 
mitted to. move my amendment. 

Mr. President: Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

Sir Hari Singh Gtour: Sir, the amendment tvhicH stands in my name* 
Sind which I wish to move is as follows : 

“ Letters : For a weight not exceeding half a tola ... J anna^ 

> M regards postcards, l^ter card 


i anna.“ 
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I shall tx^lain to the Honourable Membere the effect of these two ajnend- 
meats, and 1 shall leave the House to adopt one or both* Now, as regards 
the J anna postage for a half tola letter I wish to point out to this House 
that that is a eompromise, a compromise which 1 think should be accepted, 
by the Government. I think my Honourable friends will agree with me that 
■with the doubling of the postage in 1922 we have per saltum gone up from 
one pice to two pice and from two pice to four pice; and the reason that was 
given ill 1922 and rejpeated in 1923 is a reason which has not, I submit, re- 
ceived an\ support from the subsequent fads elicited from the occupants 
of the Treasury Benches. I happened to be one of the protagonists of an 
ameiidnient which w^as resisted by Mr. Clarke (now Sir Geoffrey Clarke) 
and I see, Sir, referring to my own speech and his reply to me that the 
burden of his song, or rather the burden of his speech which occupies five 
pages of the Legislative Assembly Debates, was that the increase in the 
postal rates was necessitated by a desire of the Government to develop rural 
post offices; and he appealed, and appealed with success, to the fact that 
there were a very large number of rulal post offices where the receipts were 
something like Es. 15, while the expenditure was about Es. 25 ; and he said 
that if you want the development of the rural post offices that develop- 
meut is not possible so long as the rate of postage remained as low as it 
was, and that appeal did not fall fiat upon our ears. We acceded to a rise 
in j.he postal rates, but we asked the Government to remember that first 
of all the development of the rural post offices must be taken in hand. 
We ihen put questions and those questions have been repeated in the pre- 
ceding years, asking the occupants of that office w'hat development in 
the rural postal facilities was made in consequence of the increased 
postal receipts. I find. Sir, that the replies are mostly disappointing and 
the increase in the postal revenues has been absorbed by the enhanced pay 
and emoluments of the postal employees and a very inconsiderable portion 
of it, if any, has gone to the development of the rural postal areas. I 
therefore feel that the reason which justified this House in acceding to this 
extremely unpopular tax upon communications has not been made good, 
and that is my first ground for asking this House to go back, if only pj^- 
tially, to a rate which will ameliorate the condition of the very poor who 
desire I 0 send letters and cards but wish to ensure a measure of secrecy 
which is not possible in the present postcard and the postal service unless 
we wish to pay either one anna or more. I therefore plead, Sir,- for the two 
amendments and I hope that no spokesman on behalf of the Government 
will once more hurl at us the charge that it is an el<?ction cry because in 
192? we emphasised this view that the post office was the ’ messenger pf 
civilisation and \ve wanted the Government to realise that being a public 
utility department they should keep its rates at the very minimum. Hon- 
ou/ ibic Members on the other side, while conceding this principle, stated 
whan: have summarised in my speech, and I therefore feel confident thit 
my Honourable collehgties on those Benches will support me if it is nOces- 
sf^ that we shoTild divide the House on this extremely modest measure 
which I ask the Government to accept either con junctivelv or disjunetivelv, 
because T am prepared to abandon the half anna letter if they wDl accede 
to my alternate amendment tliat letter cards the allowed to b^ transmitted 
l>v tjia post; office at half pn: |5.nna each, if the loss in bv 

office m consequence of the letter card# will be greatery tb^.'i suggei^ 
that the nostaae be reduced M half anna on a jotter ppt weighing ^xiore than 
half a tola, Thfi ^ my amendment and I ask this House to support mv 
^ei^ment; {An Honoumble Member : “ Please rea^ Iha* amendm^ ^ 
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The amendment 1 b as follows.: 

“ Letter : For. a weight not exceeding half a tola .... Half anna. 

Exceeding half tola and not exceeding two and a half 
tolas ... ... ... One aiina. 

Postcards; Single letter-card ... ... ... Half anna.’* 

Sir, that is my amendment. I move it. 

Mr. Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur: Sir, my motion refers only 
to a rednetion in the price of post-cards; and this question is also another 
question about which Government 

Mr. K. 0. Neagy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : On a 
point of order. Sir. We are considering the question of the reduction in 
the rates for letters, 

Mr. President: We are taking up all the amendments on letters as well 
as postcards together, and after a general debate all the amendments will 
be put cne by one. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: Yes, Sir; that will be very convenient. 

Mr. Mahxnood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur: This is another matter. Sir, 
in which the Government are showing great stubbornness by not acceding 
to meet the necessities of the people. It is said that the postal service is 
one of the factors that contribute to civilization. In India also this had 
had great effects, but the progress of civilization will be marred on account 
of this check on postal facilities. The pride of the British nation is that 
they are the pioneers of civilization in the greater part of the world, but 
what is the state here? 

They are showing stubbornness in not acceding to the wishes of the 
people. This is a very unpopular measure. People are very anxious that 
the rates on postcards should be reduced. Unlike letters this is a measure 
that affects poor people. When we had t*hree-pie postcards, it enabled 
[X)or pev',ple to communicate with their relations and friends and exchange 
ideas without much expense. 

Sir, these postal rates were increased in 1922. Since then correspon- 
dence has decreased by one-fffth. This means that poor people are unable 
to exchange ideas as they used to dp before. It is calculated that only li 
letters and lA postcards are written per head of the population per year. 
So this shows to what extent correspondence and exchange of ideas have 
been reduced. By this reduction there may be a reduction of revenue to 
the extent of only Rs. 75 lakhs. But, if the savings of the Postal De- 
partment are applied to the reduction of postal rates this loss will be 
covered to a great extent. Each department must bear its own cost, 
Telugmpbs and Telephones must not be tacked on to the Postal De- 
partment- The richer people, who make use of telegraphs and telephones, 
must not be allowed to enjoy the contributions of the poor people. This 
loss can also be made good by reducing the pay of the higher grade officers 
which is being mcreased unnecessarily evety year. The number of higher 
gritde officers may be reduced without interfering with the efficiency of the 
department. Therefore, I ask the Government Members to consider this 
matter seriously and accede to the wishes of the people at least in this one 
item. If they show stubbornness, they will only show that they are not 
amenalle to reason. In regard to the abolition of th© cotton excise duty, 
"OoveiTjment were repeatedly asked to abolish it, but they did not yield 

0 
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graoefulj^v as thev ought to hAv© done in response fo f&e .wishes of the 
people, and they yielded after the eoncession which th«y hare now shown 
^as lost all its grace. This hatef been the mentality of Gwornment. I hope,! 
wr, in this matter at least, they will be wiser, mend matters and give 
effect to this amendment. 

Sardar V. H. Mntalik (Gujarat and Deccan Sardars and Inamdars: 
landholders): Sir, the amendment that stands in my name reads thus: 

in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
•^tuted • lo98) for the entries under the head ‘ Postcards ' the following be subs- 

‘ Single ... ... ... ... One pice and a half. 

Beply ... ... ... ... Three pice 

f. am nldviiig this amendment only by way of a beginning for the reduc- 
tiOii of the rate of postcards. Sir, I take my stand on eomniercial lines. 
By this amendment I think the revenues of the post offices will not only 
not suffer, but perhaps there will be a gain to the post offices. One com- 
mercial advantage that will be the result of the adoption of this amend- 
ment is that men purchasing postcards will not purchase only one postcard 
but they will purchase two cards, because it will not be very convenient for 
them to purchase cards for one pice and a half. (An Hcmomrable Member : 

“ They will be forced lo buy/') 1 am not forcing them to pay more, but 
as a matter of convenience they will certainly purchase two postcards 
instead of paying one and half pice and buying one postaird. Apjirl from 
that, even if you effect a reduction, the total loss that will result aecordiBg 
to my calculation, assuming that the sale of postcanis is the same as at 
present, will be about 30 lakhs. According to the? calculations already made, 
we find that the Post Office has got about 29 lakhs to Hs credit which 
amount goes to make up the losses in Telegraphs and Teleph(Uies. With 
regard to Telegraphs, if Government were to accept the suggestion made in ' 
one of the leading papers of Bombay to reduce the charges on telegrams 
and to see whefher the income could be increased, perhaps it is possible 
that the reduced rates in telegrams would bring in more revenue, and with 
the revival of trade and the increase in the number of telegrams that would 
follow as a result of the reduction in the telegraph rates, the telegraphs 
will be able to stand on their own legs. Then there will be no qiiestion r)f 
meeting any loss from the Postal Department, and the whole Joss in the 
Telegraph Department will be praclically covered. So, Sir, on a com- 
lOercial basis at least my suggestion is quite feasible, and to my mind, 
there appears to be nothing against it. 

Sir, yesterday when w^e were discussing the oreneral aspect of this Bill. 
‘Mr. Neogy had some difference of opinion with the Honourable the Finance 
Member about charging interest. The whole position is this, S’r. With 
regard to the question of charging interest to the post offices on a eommercTal 
basis, there will be no difference of opinion at all. provided that von agree 
' to start from to-day. The position is this. The Honourable Member w^ants 
to start from to-day, while we, on this side, want to start from The be- 
ginning of the post offices. If w^e take into ennsiderstion +he nrofites rnado 
hv the post offices and paid into the general revenues: perhaps the charge 
Ihat is now made to the posf offices wdll he wo'ned ofp. H wo start fmm 
• then taking Mr. Gock's line, and taking the post offices as an indivi- 

dtial unit or as a separate company, there is sfme slight jusTifioation for 
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^charging that interest, but it will be a purely commercial thing. Post 
offices are not merely commercial concerns. We have to look to the educa- 
tive value of the post offices and the convenience they afford to the public 
as well. It is a service from which we are not to expect to gain anything, 
it is a service which you have to maintain not only for your own sake but for 
the sake of the public as well. Sir, when the tax-payer in former days 
incurred expenditure on the Post Office — supposing the Post Office did not 
make any profit, as the accounts are not quite clear whether the Post 
office has contributed anything to the general revenues or whether it has 
been run at a deficit, — but supposing that the tax-payer has incurred ex- 
penditure, it was a free gift to the Post Office and the tax-payer then had 
no idea that it was an investment. It was a purely free gift by the tax- 
payer and there is no reason why the free gift of the former tax-payer should 
be taken as an investment. After all it is only a question of taking some 
figure for interest. I do not know on what basis the figure is arrived at. 
The basis is not explained in this House and we are not told how the calcula- 
tion is made. For these considerations, I move this amendment and com- 
mend it to the House. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) : Sir, I beg to support the original motion of my friend Mr. Mahmood 
Schamnad and I feel practical difficulties in tlie way of the amendment of 
Sardar V. N. Mutalik. Dealing with the latter first, my Honourable friend 
Sardar Mutalik ’s suggestion may be acceptable on the ground that half a 
loaf is better than no bread; but I am afraid that, when we are introducing 
a measure for relieving the poor people, we would be forcing them to buy 
things which they do not require. I do not know if we have got a coin 
for pice. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao: There was at one time. 

Sardar V. N. Mutalik: You have half a pice. 

Mr. S. 0. Ohose: It is very- difficult to get. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: I do not see it in currency now. I do 
; not know whether there is a currency coin for IJ pice or 4^ pies^ 

Sardar V. N. Mutalik: There is one coin, half a pice coin. 

Mr, S. 0. Ohose: It is ver\’ difficult to get. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: I may say I have not seen it. As 
it is, it is a very small coin and it is verv^ difficult to get it. It is for the 
relief of the village parts that we are trying to introduce this measure and 
I am afraid you will be making it difficult for them to buy a single card 
which Ihey want to use only. In these village parts probably they have 
to write one card a year or two cards a year, and if yon compel them for 
want of a coin to buy two cards, as my Honourable friend said in support 
of bis motion — ^lie said that ordinarily people will buy two cards instead 
of one — ^I do not think you are really relieving the poor in that direction. 
For instance, they have no place to keep it in. They have no tables and 
drawers where they can keep these things safely. Their living room, cook- 
ing room and sleeping room is all in one hovel and you expect them to pre- 
* serve a cArd for future use which may never arise for months together: so 
' that, I do not think we are at all doing good to the poor people in making 
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this suggestion. If it is inevitable, if ’»the three pies post card is lost, then- 
I am prepared to vote for this on the ground that half a loaf is better than 
no bread. But I do think, Sir, t^at in this matter, I must appeal both to 
the Honourable the Finance Member and to the Honourable Member in 
charge to make an effort and see whether they cannot satisfy the public 
demand in this direction. As I said already on another occasion, the time 
for giving relief to the poor people has come. We have given relief as I pointed 
out, by way of the abolition of the cotton excise duty only to a few hundred 
or a few thousand people. If Honourable Members wdll look at the chart 
presentation of the use of letters and post cards in this country in the last 
Administration Eeport of this Department, they wdll find that whereas in 
1920-21 and 1921-22 the number of letters despatched by the people in this 
country amounted to nearly 610 millions, the moment the rates were in- 
creased the number of letters fell to 510 millions — a very heavy fall — and 
since then the rise is very small. If you compare the figures for the three 
previous years, 1917-18 onwards, you notice a rise in the case of letters ever\^ 
year. For instance, in 1917-18 the number was 470 millions, in 1918-19 
it rose to 510 millions, in 1919-20 to 580 millions and in 1920-21 to 610 
millions, whereas the rise since the new rates were introduced was as 
follows. It was 510 millions in 1922-23 — ^that is the hrs! year after you 
increased the rates — ^the rise is imperceptible indeed — and in 
1923-24 it was only 517 or 518* millions. In 1924-25 it is 530 
millions. Thus the previous ratio of increase was very large. This is a 
sure indication that the people feel this rise in the letter postage as really 
oppressive. Similarly, if you turn to the number of postcards which were 
.despatched by the people, it is 650 millions in 1921-22, but the very next 
year, when we increased the rate, it fell to 530 millions, and since Then the 
rise is very imperceptible. You will find that from 525 millions in 1922-23 
it went to 531 or 532 millions in 1923-24 and in 1924-25 it reached only 
540 millions, whereas, if you compare the rise in the previous years from 

1917- 18 onwards, it was as follows. In 1917-18 it was 530 millions, in 

1918- 19, 568 millions and in 1919-20 nearly 609 or 610 millions. So that 
the rise was very rapid in the prt^vious years whereas here it is imperceptible. 
There is no doubt therefore that the country cannot afford these high rates. 
It will be a pity if you cannot encourage the habit of letter writing among 
the people. Already the proportion of the illiterate population is so large 
that I do think it will be a great pity — ^because this is a means of spreading 
knowl^ge — if you do not encourage the people to resort to letter writing 
in the way of spreading communication between people at large. That is 
one point of view. 

The other point of view which I press on the attention of Honourable 
Members on behalf of Government is this. The time has come when we 
rhould do something really to please the people^ They do not understand 
unless it is something tangible which comes to their very door. You may 
talk of the abolition of the coiton excise duty. You may talk of the estab 
lishment of a military training college at Debra Dun.* You may talk of 
various other things, but these do not appeal To the knaginarion of the 
people. A thing done for their own benefit, a thing which will frive im- 
mediate benefit to them, which they can feel in their every dev liff». will 
be app3?eciated by them. No doubt, it is only the intellig^OTt neonle who 
can appreciate the great a3vanoe which has been made by working the 
Keforms. If you had, as the Honourable Sir Charles Inties said the o'hei'^ 
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general revenues are in a good condition I think the time has come when,, 
the general jevenues should bear a portion of Ihe burden of this postal 
service also. It is not objectionable from the finance point of view that, 
the general revenues should bear a certain proportion of the cost of the 
postal service. After all, it is a public utility service which you do for the 
benefit of the people. By all means if you can manage it, let us manage 
it by making it pay its own way. But kre there not other political con- 
siderations which a wise statesman has to take into account? Are you 
going to stick merely to financial theories and say that it is not’ paying its 
way, that although the Post office brings in Bs. 20 lakhs profit the Tele- 
graph Department is working at a loss and on the whole it is not paying its 
way and therefore you cannot reduce the rates? Is that a sound view to. 
adopt? The Ho;iourable the Finance Member will throw it up to us that 
we are making an electioneering cry. I do not deny its value. On the 
other hand, in the interests of the Government themselves I would say. 

“ Give us a political asset to go upon 'I I do not want to conceal it from, 
the Government Benches. What is it that we have to go with to ihe 
country? Are we to go empty-handed and tell the people, “ Look at the* 
Delira Dun College. Look at the Boyal Indian Navy with the White 
Ensign as my Honourable friend, Mr. Burdon would put it."' What do 
they know about it? Do the poor villagers, the poor people, know anything: 
about it? How many of them have seen the sea, how many have seen 
a ship and how many can recognise the distinguished Union Jack from the 
rest, or the White Ensign from any other flag? After all, we wish to go to 
the country with an electioneering cry which will catch the imagination of 
the people. If will not only help the people who have co-operated with, 
you — it is our hands which helped you in putting on these rates, you must 
remember that. We assisted you in increasing the, rates in 1921-22 and 
we did not hesifate to do it though it was an unpopular measure. We agreed 
to it. And why? Because we found the finances of Ihe country were 
at a very low ebb. Now that the finances of the country can afford to give 
this relief: to the poor people, why should w^e not start with that? I do 
appeal to the Honourable the Finance Member — unfortunately he is not 
the Home Member. If he were the Home Member he would be feeling 
the pinch of it every day. When cuttings from various newspapers are 
sent to him and he has to read them and weigh them, then he will look at 
the matter from another point of view. But to the Finance Member 
closeted as he is* with all his financial surroundings, his financial axioms 
and financial maxims all these do not appeal 

The Hionourable Sir Basil Blackett: Does the Honourable Member 
imagine that I do not have to go through the cuttings from newspapers ? 

Diwan Bahadur T. Baugachariar: Yes, he goes through extracts from 
trade joiirnali^or commerce Journals, such as the Capital, the Economist 
and the Statist, but if he sees translations of the vernacular writings 
throughout the country he will find how unpopular we are with the country. 
We share your unpopularity. Being here to assist you in carrying on tbe 
government of the country we have become unpopular with our own people 
and you have only to see the comments on the last constitutional’ debate* 
we had in this House. After all, you must- remrember that the Indian 
newspapers in the country more or less take one point of view. There is 
not a single newspaper which will say a good word of us. They cry us down- 
for our sense of responsibility, for our sense of constithtionalism and allf 
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tbat rubbish as they call it. We do not say it is rubbislr. It is becai.so we 
feel, tile thinking section feel that it is not rubbish that we are here even 
at the risk of unpopularity. It is very cheap to get popular if we join the 
popular cry. We do not want to do that. We give you discriminating 
help. We give you obstruction whenever it is necessary. We oppose you 
whenever it is necessary and we give discriminating co-operation to you in 
order to see that the country really progresses. We have given it where 
we have felt the weight of it and when we see that you can safely have it. 
If you ignore us, you not only make yourself unpopular but make it more 
difficult for you to carry on the government of the country. You must 
remember that those days are gone when the Executive Government or 
the Governor General could defy public opinion. Those days are gone, are 
ended and you cannot defy public opinion now. You have to respect public 
opinion and I may say that if you are not able to effect this end, you and 
I will have to part company with the public; at any rate, I will not be able 
to face my electorate in the teeth of opposition and I have great doubts 
whether I will be sent back although last time I had not that doubt. The 
tirno has really come for us to make a start because we have made our- 
selves unpopular by imposing these heavy rates, railway rates, postal rates 
and an additional burden of Its. 39 crores of taxation. If you turn a deaf 
ear to it, I am afraid you will be doing a great injustice to the people and 
I appeal to the Honourable Member in charge to see his way to do it by 
cutting down cixpenses. We will try to help him in effecting economy in 
other directions. There may be other ways in which means can be found 
for making this department work efficiently. There is no fear. After all 
it will be a loss of 50 to 60 lakhs at the most. Having regard to the rise 
which I anticipate will take place on account of the reduction 
of rates, I do not think you will incur a loss of 
more 50 to 60 lakhs, and this can be made good in other w’^ays. There are 
sure to be savings in the Military Department. The Military" Department 
is bound to come to our rescue. We must thank His Excellency the Corn- 
inander-in-Chief for the cuts he is making year after year. It is going on 
at a progressive rate. We congratulate him on that and I expect much 
larger reductions on the military side. I am sure Mr. Burdon will co- 
operate with us in this matter and bring down the military expenditure. 
It is possible to do it. There are various sources of wastage. Y^ou need 
not discharge the men. You need not reduce their pay and allowances. 
There are leakages in various directions. If you stop them, I am sure you 
will be able to save a lot. It requires more effort, more attention. I am 
sure next year, the Einance Member will come to this House and say that 
he has 3 crores surplus to dispose of. If I am here, I shall hear that 
welcome news. I have put the matter on the most selfish of grounds. I 
It a VC put it on yx)! ideal grounds, on grounds which must appeal 
to thf" Government. If they want to be popular with the 
people, we, as your friends, app„eal to you to take a broad view 
of these things and ma.ke a beginning and show to the people that it is only 
on account^ of financial stringency that you were compelled to increase the 
postal rates but that when your finances are safe you are y)rGpared to go 
back to the old rates. With these words I commend this motion for a 
three-pie post card. 

Sardar V, H. Mutalik: On a point of personal explanation, Sir. I 
entirely dissociate myself with the sentiments expressed by Diwan Bahadur 
Bangachariar that it is only for the sake of the elections we have brought 
forward this motion. 
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Mr, PiBSiddHt: That is not a personal explanation. 

B^an Bahadur W. M. Hussanally (Sind : Muhammadan Rural) : My 
friend Diwan Bahadur Rarigaehariar has made a very fervid appeal to the 
Honourable the Finance Member and I am afraid he has wasted his breath 
all the time in appealing to him. So far as the Finance Member and the 
Industries Member are concerned they have declared their policy when 
introducing the Budget. Does Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar expect that 
they will go back upon what they said? Does he not remember that the 
Finance Member said that high taxation contributes to the prosperity of 
the country? I entirely agree wdth my friend who has proposed these 
reductions and would certainly vote for them, but situated as we are, after 
our friend.^ left us, we are in a hopeless minoritv and we expect nothing 
from gentlemen to my left. The first thing that has to be considered is 
whether the Telegraph and Telephone Departments are to be made self- 
supporting or not; or whether the Finance Member and the Industries 
Member w*ish that the Telegraphs and the Telephones should be supported 
at the cost of the Post Office. That is a point that must be cleared up. 
When the Telegraph Department was separate from the Post Office, I 
believe the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra will admit that that 
Department used to be self-supporting. Ever since the Telegraph Depart- 
ment has amalgamated with the Postal Department the expenses of that 
Department have grown ami they eat up all the income from the Postal 
Department. That has been admitted. Moreover, the appointments in 
the Telegraph Department are reserved for Anglo-Indians and Europeans 
and they draw very much higher salaries than would be the case if Indians 
were employed in large numbers. That is another matter upon which a 
clear policy has to be laid down by Government, whether they are going 
to Indianise the Telegraph and Telephone Departments and reduce the pay 
of the staff in those Departments. So far as the Postal Department is 
concerned, we know very well that the staff of that Department has been 
starved for years past and there have been complaints almost everv^ 
Session. Recently a deputation of postal employees came here and asked 
us to intercede on their behalf. And Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra has 
admitted some of their complaints to be legitimate and he has tried to 
remedy those defects in the Budget Avhich is now before us. That shows 
how pi.orly postal staffs are paid all over the country, whereas so far as the 
Telegraph and Telephone Departments are concerned, they are eating up 
the income of the Postal Department., If the Telegraph and Telephone 
Departments are separated I dare say there will be no difficulty in reduc- 
ing these rates which w^e all demand with one voice. I have repeatedly 
said that this rate of one anna for 2| tolas only benefits the mercantile 
class, be it European or Indian, and it is on that ground that the merchant 
Members on this side like to keep these rates. With all deference to them, 
I trust the^y will permit me to say so because they transmit heavy paper with 
a large quantity of wanting. Therefore these rates come cheaper to them. 
For instance I employ thin paper. My letter would hardly be half a tola, 
whereas the merchant w^rites a good deal on thick paper. Therefore, com- 
paratively speaking, he has to pay much lower postage than what I do. 
That is a point which has to be considered as well. Then, Sir, Govern- 
ment uses those small posting labels which do not cost them anything. 
(Some Honourahlf' ^/rntbers: “No. It is exactly the sam(?.“) Do I 
understand that the rate has been reduced? 

The BtononiraWe Sir Binfl Blackett: We have commercialised the 
aecounts. ' / 
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Khan Bahadur W, M. SussanaUy: Commercialisation of accounts is 
<only a plea to keep up high rates so far as we are concenied. We know 
what the conimerciafisation of accounts means. However, there are all 
these considerations, Sir, for reducing these rates and I shall certainly 
vote with my friends, though we lire in such a hopeless minority that we 
cannot hope to win. 

Mr, K, Kama Aiyangar: Sir, 1 want the Government in this matter to 
take up a stand clearly after considering the arguments that are placed 
before them by this side of the House. Paragraphs 64 and 65 of the 
Honourable the Finance Member’s speech deal with this question. One 
can easily see that he has fought hard to make a complete case for the 
Government not to yield in this matter. He has also added the state- 
ment that it is better that we should cease to delude ourselves with 
unreali sable hopes and should set ourselves to secure the maximum 
efficiency. He stated further: 

Unless therefore the future holds out the prospect of a considerable further fall of 
prices to at least the 1914 level — a development which would probably be undesirable 
in the general interests of India’s prosperity — we must admit the logical conclusion 
that the day of the 3-pie postcard and the b-jne letter is past beyond recall.'’ 

Those are t iie words lie uses. I submit , Sir, that under these circumstances 
if we now again try to press it, it is in the hope tluit he will after making 
that sjieech keep an open mind, and judge of the iiosition as w^e place It 
before him. I make that request in the hope that he will treat this not 
as a matter of mere commercialisation, as he has tried to do by taking 
advantage of everjTliing and debiting the Department as much as possible 
without giving it credit for all the w’ork done by it. I dare say he will 
follow each argument and change his decision. But let him not reject 
the demand and that, because conditions have changed, prices have 
increased and the cost of establishment has increased, he cannot go back 
to the one pice postcard and the six pies letter. Let him give up that 
argument and judge of the position as a whole and sec that this important 
department of the public service is not merely' made a machine for making 
some money for the general revenues in some fonn or other; and also 
see wliether it is not deserving of much more credits and much less debits 
than are now put against it. That is the position I am placing before 
him, and as I said, I want an open mind. 

The most important of these questions is that within tlie last two years 
peculiar charges have been debite^d against this Department. I gave ixxi 
opjiortunity to the Honourable Sir Blmpcndra Nath Mitra, in the course 
of a' discussion of my motion for a liundred rupees cut in the Demand, to 
explain what steps he had taken to consider the credits which might rightly 
be made in favour of the Department and the rightful debits. Unfortu- 
nately, Sir, be has not given a reply which to my mind is satisfactory^ and 
I hope the Honourable Members on this side of the House wdll all join 
with me, ii^ thinking that he has not done his duty’^ by tbe country and 
the tax-payer. My point is this. In referring to five or six items, the 
items that I took up, he told us that he had left it to certain officers of 
the Department to decide, and he himself was not going t^ wony himself 
about their decision. • 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra (Member for Industnes and 
Labour) : Entirely wrong. "Will tbe Honourable Member mention the 5 
<3tr (6 items. 
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Mr* Kama Aiyangar : 1 am quite prepared to be saddled with remarks 
by Honourable Members on the other side, becaus^i 1 am quite accus- 
tomed to them, every sort of unworthy criticism and loose i^emarks also. 
But that is what he said. He referred to the Accountant General and 
the Auditor General and to certain other officers, who he said had found 
out the figures for him and lie was not going to trouble himself about the 
accuracy of those figures because those officers, rightly he presumes, have 
done their duty by tlie Department, But I am going to show, Sir, that 
there is a prima facie reason for his looking into the matter, and 1 refuse^ 
to concede that even tlie Finance Department is entitled to make new 
debits and take new credits over and above those which have been debited 
and credited for years past, without giving an opportunity to this House 
to examine the method of calculation. It w'as because of that I raised' 
that contention, Sir, and I certainly deplore the statement of the Honour- 
able Member that he left it to other officers to decide and was not going 
into it himself, and I contend that he ought not to take that attitude in 
respect of these matters. That is the position I ask must be taken into 
consideration. I will come to each Hem. He told us that with respeci} to 
the marine subsidies and free service tendered to Indian States — and the 
statement I made was that the previous Administration Eeport showed 
that a credit was given to this Department under this head .... 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Bath Mitra: In the Accounts? 

Mr. E. Bama Aiyangar: In the Administration Eeport. (The Honour^ 
able Sir Bhiipendra Nath Mitra laughed.) I am very glad that my friend 
laughs over an Administration Eeport published under the authority of 
his Department. If he is going to have a raugh, Jet him justify it and not 
treat it with the contempt tliat he has treated it with. In the Adminis- 
tration Eeport of 1923-24, at page 24 there is a credit shown of Es. 4,43,0()0* 
in one case and Es, 9,19,000 in another case — I leave out the odd rupees. 
These items have now been cut out, 1 do not know why. I asked him to 
explain this and he told us the accounts never contained them. If the 
accounts did not contain them and the Administration Eeport did contain 
them should there not be an explanation? Docs he care to give an expla- 
nation ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I gave an explanation. 

, Mr. E. Bama Aiyangar: I was not able to hear it; however I will have 
it once more The services rendered in connection with those two matters 
must be accounted for. If they are that is a matter which will require 
adjustment; but this House is entitled to know the details, by what 
authority, imder what circumstances and by what examination, did they 
come to the conclusion that these two credits should not be given to tluv 
Department in future. 

Then another new entry made is the one relating to pensionary charges. 
They were put at Es. 38,60,000 till the Budget of 1924-25. But later on 
we find them put at Es. 50,29,000, giving a difference of very nearly 16 
to 17 lakhs. That again deserves an explanation. What method was 
adopted in arrivifig at this figure? It will not do to say that some ot 
your departmental experts came to that conclusion. We are not satisfied 
with that at all. It is taking away 17 lakhs from the Postal Department: 
we want to know why it has been taken away and how the calculation is; 
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made for arriving at 50 lakhs, and why this calculation, was not made till , 
the year before last. That deservesv an explanation. A mere bald explana- 
tion given on that score will not do>. because, it must .also be explained 
why the commercialization of the accounts necessitates this extra charge. 
If it is said that in previous years this was not looked into in that fashion 
hut later on items were brought under this head, it is proper to- 
show which are the officers whose pensions were not given a debit to in. 
this account till the year before last. Was there any account given to 
this House to enable it to know what kind of charges were added within; 
the last two years? That deserves an explanation. The first item that 
I see mentioned gives about 14 lakhs crediir struck out. 

The third point that I refer to is the recent change in the charge to 
the Civil Departments share of stamps. That is one of the most curious 
portions of it. It was 19 lakhs till the other day, within IJ years: it is 
now Bs. 47,39,0(X). About 28 lakhs have been added to it. I stressed, 
it more than the others the other day : it is in respect of that that my 
Honourable friend said that it was done by certain other officers . . , . 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Nothing of the sort. 

Mr. K. Raxna Aiyangar: If he has looked into the details and he has ^ 
satisfied himself, I want to know, but I have tried to calculate the amounts, 
in my own way, which I am sure will meet the vague remarks from the 
other side, without their position being explained, that “it is all vrrong 
calculation.” That they will say very easily, — of course their remarks now 
are not so pungent as they were some time ago. The position is this. 
Working out the ratio for the whole of the Postal and Telegraph stamps and 
the receipt stamps, it is said that it works out to 1 to 11 '3 in the way they 
have given credit to it : if 47 lakhs are given credit to for this, the total 
revenue of the Postal Department comes to only 11 *3 = 547 lakhs. I take 
in all these calculations the amounts mentioned in tlie 1924-25 Bepoit 
because that is the latest figure about which we can, be now sure. Now 

1 ask tlie question wTietlier tlie whole of the postal income to the receipt 

stamps income is to stand in the ratio of 1 to 11 ’8? If you give 47 lakfis 
of credit for tlie civil stamps, you are giving for every one anna credit 11*3. 
annas for the whole of the postal work. I ask, if it is so, out of 9 and 
odd crores of expenditure for postal work and telegraph work, do you take 
1/llths of it for charging the civil side of the revenues for stamps? I ask 
that question. If you remove the telegraph side, if you take 

the postal expenditure alone, it comes to about 0 and odd 

crores : if you take both together, it is 9 and odd crores- Do you charge ' 
1/llth of this for realizing that income of 47 lakhs? Do you arrive 
at 47 lakhs as the net amount payable to the civil side, while up to now you 
treated it as 9 lakhs? If so, why don’t you leave the whole of the work 
to be managed by the Eevenue Department for receipt sTamps? What 
would be the establishment that will have to be kept for that purpose, and 
what would the actual cost of manufacturing those stamps for them be?* 
And what would the consequences be, for the profit for that Department?’ 
The whole of that work is done by the Postal Department. The charge 
for the preparation of the stamps is incurred by the Postal Department, 
but credit is given to 47 lakhs, as I say, 1/llth of the total credit for stampa 
for the Postal Department, for the whole of the work that it is doing : the 
sale of the one anna stamps! for receipts is also done by the postal staff, 
and it is distributed between all these, and are we to permit this 19 laths^. 
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being increased to 47 lakhs without any explanation on the part of the Gov- 
ernrtitot? I submit, Sir, the only proper way to deal with it will be to 
allow the receipt stfimps to be maintained by another Department, which 
really is given credit for that. If on the other hand you make the Postal 
Department give credit t<D it, charge on a ratio taking note of ail these 
points, and the effect will be that you will come to ihe same 19 lakhs or 
probably a little more or less .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I should like to be able to follow 
the Honourable Member, but I suppose it is not possible. The calculation 
is that if we charge 47 lakhs to the Post Office for stamps sold to the Pro- 
vincial Governments to be used for revenue purposes, we ought to charge 
the Local Governments 47 lakhs for not carrying the stamps? What are 
we to charge the 47 lakhs to the Local Governments for? 

Mr, K. Bama Aiyangar: The one anna receipt stamps are prepared by 
the Postal Department. A charge is made against the Postal Department 
for the cost of the preparation of the stamps. The cost of the sale of the 
stamps throughout the country is also incurred by the Postal Department, 
^by the postal staff. Both these works ought to be charged for against the 
revenue that you say can be given credit to to the civil side. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackest: It is so charged already. 

Mr, K* Bama Aiyangar: This 47 lakhs gives the proportion after that 
charge. Is it so? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The proposition is tliat the wliole 
• expenditure of the Post Office is on selling stamps, and that it otherwise 
■costs nothing? 

Mr. K. Bama Aiyangar : I am not here to explain that this is to be equally 
divided or not; I should like the Honourable Members on the Government 
Benches to explain whal charge you are making for that work, and what 
credit is given to it, what is the total value of the receipt stamps sale, what 
is the debit you make for the total value of the receipt stamps to depart- 
mental expenses — ^both the preparation of receipt stamps as also the sale 
of such stamps, what is the net credit you give to the civil side? All that 
is for you to explain. 1 do not argue at all on the results. I say, when it is 
actually 1/llth of the total receipts, you should charge properly. My friend 
argues that the whole work is being divided into certain ratios. If 1/llth 
of the income is actually given away to that, is not 1/llth of the work 
to be charged to that hefui? They may give a credit to that, which may 
be a small proportion. If you take 60 laklis as the actual cost and take 13 
lakhs for the cost of receipt stamps prepared, as also the other work done 
for receipt stamps as well, then 60 lakhs for 547 lakhs of total revenue will 
not be in fhe ratio of 1 to 11 but will be something more, a bigger ratio, and 
that will mean a greater charge to unified stamps. Therefore I submit, 
Sir, I am not at all convinced, and I do not think the Honourable Member 
for Industries has discharged his responsibilities to this Assembly by the 
‘ statement that he made the other day about this. 

The next important head that I take up, as I said the other day,— I 
TOdyed the Besoiutlon formally and I had not the right of reply and I have 
‘ifSierefore now to take it up in detail here — is the question of the value 
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of the stamp revenue credited to the Postal Department. I gave also the 
method that I used to calculate the total credit that ought to be given if all 
the postal articles referred to in the Administration Beport are charged at. 
the lowest rate. That is, the card is taken at half an anna, the letter is 
taken at one anna though there may be many letters paying more than one 
anna, and a quarter anna is taken for newspapers, half anna for unregistered, 
packets, 4 annas for parcels and the insurance amount of Bs. 22 lakhs 'as 
such as is given in the Director-General’s Beport. The total of such cal- 
culation comes to 627 lakhs, but the actual credit is 547 lakhs. The money 
could not go anywhere; it will be in the Telegraph Department, or it must 
be so disbursed that the full credit of 627 lakhs is not given to the stamps- 
that are sold on the postal side. That is the point that I raised and then 
how could one be satisfied if this is the calculation that is to be made, 
unless reasons are given by the Government why the full credit of the 
lowest value of all those articles should not be given to the Department? 

I understand, Sir, that in big corporations, big municipal towns, there is- 
a. system of allowing cash payments for postal work done. I have not been 
able to gather from the reports the total amount of cash realised for that 
work. Money order commission and other items are also paid in cash. 

I think they are given certain concession rates; I cannot at all trace it 
from the papers. I should very much like to have that information from 
the Government; but the allowance that has been made for charging each 
one of these articles referred to in the Administration Beport at the lowesi; 
rate, will make much more than amends for any cre^dit that might be taken 
to the Postal Department for such cash payments. Therefore the examina- 
tion of the allocation of the stamp revenue between the Postal and Telegraph 
Department must bo made regularly and to the satisfaction of this House. 
If necessary the whole of the method of wwking under each of these heads 
must be available to this House, so that there may be no unnecessary 
suspicious impression on this side of the House about how these allocation^- 
are made. That is my next point. 

Then I ask again if credit is given to the work done by the Telegraph 
and Postal Department for political and military purposes. There are 
various stations where work is done which are not really paying; they are- 
kept up because they are needed for political and military purposes. Is: 
credit given to all that money that is expended on behalf of the general* 
revenues? General revenues must maintain them and whatever establish- 
ment and at whakwer cost have to be maintained will have to be accounted 
for by the general revenues. Is credit given for that? There Is no credit 
given as far as I can see. If it is not given, what is the total work done* 
like that? What is the total extra cost borne not only on establishment but 
also by contingencies, by travelling allowances, house rent allowances, by 
interest on buildings, put up for such purposes and by similar other heads 
that have to be tagged on to that kind of offices which really are losing 
concerns. The whole credit of it must be given to the Postal Department 
by the general revenues. Is anything done in that direction? If it is so, 
how have you calculated this? What is the total cost of such offices an<f 
what is the total annual recurring and non-recurring cost? What is the* 
total number of buildings maintained like that? What is the interest charge 
to that portion? I^et all that money be paid to the Postal Department. 
Whm you not only do not keep quiet, but go on debiting 66 lakhs by recent 
account after 1921*22, as was pointed out by my Honourable friend Mr. 
Neogv, when you have begun chaining 57 to 66 lakhs as interest on property- 
which haa been acquired by the revenues of the country and the tax payer,. 
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when you have begun that, are you not to give credit to all that expenditure? 
' ’VPTiat is the total amount that will be available under all the heads if that 
was done? 

Another point was made by the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett yesterday 
that the interest charges really cause a deficit more in the Telegraph and 
Telephone Department than on the postal side and I raised the question, 

^ Sir .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: On a point of order, Sir, thia is all 
> repetition of what we heard already last week and I suggest that these are 
, unnecessary repetitions. 

Mr. President: The Ohair is not satisfied that the repetition is of such 
. a character as to require the Chair to interrupt the Honourable Member. 

Mr. E. Kama Aiyangar: Sir, I will only state my conclusions without 
repeating arguments. I also drew the attention of the Government to the 
■ fact that the Savings Bank Depart.ment amount must be given greater credit 
and I also drew the Government s attention to the fact that the charge to 

• telegraph revenue from the combined offices on the postal side was not 
proper also. These are the various points that I place before the House 
and I say this charging of interest to these Departments must be relieved 
when you take into consideration the work or the benefit that you can confer 
on the people. 

Now, I will come to my Honourable friend Mr. llangachariar ’s state- 
ment. I will appeal to the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett to see that some 
reduction is made in the taxation of the country. I do not put it for an 
election campaign. I do not think it ought to be so at all, but we owe 
a duty, having been here these three years to fight this matter, to have 

• something done by the Government, and let it not appear 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal: Eurgpean): Cotton excise. 

Mr, E. Kama .Aiyangar: It is a gyeat mistake to refer to it; cotton 
excise ought to have been relieved three years ago when you had 6 crores 
to pile up in 1923-24 and 5 and odd crores in 1924-25; and in this year my 
Honourable friend said there was no mone^^ but the revised estimate shows 
. the balance will be 130 lakhs, of which 50 lakhs is proposed to he given to 
the Archaeological Fund. Wc shall do it next year. I have no objection 
to have it, but tliere will be no difficulty for the Honouralble Sir Basil 
, Blackett if he only wants to find the money. These are all various ques- 
tions that arise. I do want something done. I will be quite content if 
postcard rates are lowered as 1 said the other day, but something must l)e 
done ; I do not think it shall be Yd^Jided by the Government that they could 
not do it. 

(Some Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

The SdiHOurAble Sir Bhupendril Nath Mitra (Meniber for Industries and 
Labour): Sir, it will probably be better for me to begin with my Honour- 
able friend Mr. Eama Aiyangar. We have heard from him again a series 
‘bf figures; bilt on a previous occasion I wamed^the House, and gave my 
for rny wariiing, ' that his "figures- should be taken with a certain 
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amount of caution. In his speech to-day he said that he had asked me 
certain questions on a previous day when we were voting on the Demands 
for the Post and Telegraph Department, that I could not give him proper 
information, and that I admitted that I had taken the figures or calcula- 
tions supplied to me by various authorities on trust. Now, Sir, I have 
taken down the items which Mr. Bama Aiyangar referred to a little while 
ago. They are: first, share of marine subsidies; secondly, charges against 
Indian States; thirdly, pensionary charges; fourthly, civil departments' share 
of the combined revenue from the unified postal and revenue stamps. 
Then the Honourable Member went on to talk about the share of stamp 
revenue credited to the Postal Department, credits to the Postal Depart- 
ment for cost of offices at political and military stations, credit from the 
savings hank deposits, and also credits to the Postal Department for a 
larger share of tlie charges of the combined offices. Now, Sir, to the best 
of my recollection, — and I jjim pretty certain that the House will corroborate 
me — of all theses numerous ittiins which have been flung at me at this late 
stage, the only items about wliitdi the Honourable Member asked for inform- 
ation the other day wtT(‘ share of marine subsidies, services rendered to the 
Indian Stales, and llie Civil and Postal Departjrients' shares of the combined 
reveiuH ,-"'*1 IhiTik that was all; and T gave my Honourable friend full in- 
formation in rcigard to tlv se itaans. I told liirn that in the case of marine 
subsidies and services rendered to the Indian States I had myself examined 
the matter and had come to the ce>nclusion that it was not possible to 
•secure any credit. I explained to him also the position in regard to the 
Civil and Postal Departments’ shares of revenue from the unified stamps. 
The Honourable Member was apparently satisfied as he withdrew his 
motion. The Honourable Member’s argument to-day is perfectly unintel- 
ligible. His point, as I understood it, is something like this. If the civil 
department is to be given one-eleventh of the total revenue from these 
stamps, it should also be debited with one-eleventh of the expenditure of 
the Postal Department. The argument of course is unansw'erable ! It is 
undoubtedly unintelligible to me. 

Now, Sir, that leads me to the general question on which my friend 
Mr. Neogy spoke w'itli a. certain amount of fervour yesterday. That is 
the question of the maintenance of commercial accounts in the Postal and 
Telegraph Department. Mr. Neogy seemed to think that all this has been 
done by Oovernment with a certain pur{) 08 e. Well, Sir, I wras looking into 
the debates of previous years and I found that Mr. Neogy among others 
had at a certain stage expressed a great anxiety that the accounts of this 
Department should be maintained on a commercial basis. I shall quote 
a few passages from one of 'his speeches on the 12th March, 1924. This 
is what he said : 

“Sir, talking of the Telegraph Department remind.^ me of the fart that the system 
of arronnts that used to prevail in the Postal and Telegraph Department was in a 
chaotic condition .so long, and T am verv glad to learn that a system of commercial 
accounts has been introduced with effect from last year. I do not object to commercial 
accounts being kept so that wc may know whether a particular department is working 
at a loss or profit.’^ 

Now, Sir, that was the view wdiich he held; and it w^ould be possible 
for me to quote sirnilar statements made by various other Honourable Mem- 
bers in this House, As n matter of fact the idea of introducing commercial 
acccunts started as early as 1921, because it was very difficult to come to any 
reasonable conclusions from the accounts on the one hand^ — the Finance 
and Bevtoue Accounts — and the figures given in the Administration Eeport 
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to whioh my friend, Mr. Eama Aiyangar, referred. I shall quote what Sir 
Malcolm Hailey said in this connection on the 1st Msu-ch, 1921 : 

“It has not hitherto been easy to say precisely what we are making or losing over the 
administration of our post offices, as our general accounts do not show as debits to 
or credits to the post office certain items of expenditure and revenue, which if the 
aocounts were kept on a strictly commercial basis would appear therein. The adminis- 
tration reports of the department do indeed attempt to work out the profit and loss ; 
but you cannot place too much reliance on the figures.’* 

What Mr. Rama Aiyangar now suggests is that we should place a great 

^ ^ deal of reliance on the figures in the old Administration Reports 
and that is my difficulty with him. If you look at the figures 
given in the administration reports of the past, you will find that there was- 
a debit for pensionary charges, and there were debits and credits for various 
other items mentioned by Mr. Rama Aiyangar, though these did not appear 
in the Finance and Revenue Accounts. Since the introduction of the com- 
mercial accounts, every one of these items has come under review, and for 
those items for which credit or debit is legitimately permissible, the neces* 
sary credit or debit has been afforded in the regular accounts of Govern- 
ment. 

Now, Sir, I was a bit puzzled yesterday at the outburst on the part of 
my friend, Mr. Neogy. But when I came to the following sentence in the 
very speech from which I have already quoted, I arrived at the real expla- 
nation. This is what he said then : 

“ I make bold to assert that the Post Office has been subsidising the Telegraph. 
Department, and when the rates were raised in 1921-«22 the postal rates were expect^ 
to give a handsome subsidy to the Telegraph Department, and 1 am sure when the 
commercial accounts are complete this statement of mine will be wholly borne out. 
(An Honourabh Member ; ‘It has been.’) My reading of the position is that we 
had to sacrifice the pice postcard for the purpose of keeping up the Telegraph depart- 
ment.’' 

Now, Sir, the commercial accounts have not proved Mr. Neogy ’s anticipa- 
tion. They do not show that there is such a large surplus in the accounts 
of the Postal Departm-ent by itself as would enable us to go hack to the one 
pice postcard rate. There may be just a small profit, but it is not a 
handikHme subsidy, and there is no chance of going back to the old post- 
card rate. {An Honourable Member: “It is some subsidy.") Therefore 
Mr. Neogy now says ‘ ‘ I will have nothing to do with these accounts. They 
have been badly prepared : I will have nothing to do with this commercial 
system." (An Honourable Member: “Nobody says that.") t shall say 
another word about these accounts. In view of the fact that there is so much 
anxiety that these accounts should show a particular result, namely, that 
in the postal cornpartment they should show a handsome profit which might 
be used for example to bring back the one-pice postcard, was not our action 
fully correct in leaving the primary settlement of the allocation to people 
who are certainly in a better position to do it than perhaps this House as 
a whole is? Neither the Auditor General nor the Accountant General who 
make these allocations are in any way interested in the results. They do 
not care whether the result shows a small profit in the postal compartment 
or a large profit. Tliey ifaiply record the figures ; and I think it is only 
proper that when the figures have been compiled, they should be examined 
not by this House as a whole but by its Committee of PufcK’C Aceouirts. If 
that Committee want to have any information, they can at any moment 
eali lor that information and thOy may examine how any parricular figures 
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have been arrived at. There is no use in my friend, Mr, Bama Aiyangar 
trying to place before us strings of figures perfectly unintelligible and then 
trying to get something out of us on the floor of this House. 

Now, Sir, I come to the more important point. What was the main 
reason which led us to increase the postal rates in 1921 and in 1922. My 
Honourable friend Sir Hari Singh Hour, who has moved ah amendment 
to-day, said that the principal reason was, at least from his point of view, 
to help the development of rural facilities. Now, Sir, I hope the House 
will bear with me if 1 give it an extract from his speech on tlie 18th oi 
March 1921. This is what he said then in connection with the Indian 
Finance Bill for that year: 

“ I am not quite at one with my Honourable friend Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar when 
he says that the Post Office must be run as a public benevolence. My own view of 
the matter is that the l‘ost Office must he run no doubt for the benefit of the public, 
but a serious attempt must !)« made to see that the Post Office pays its way. The 
Honourable Mr. Majumdar who sjK)ke on this subject complained and complained 
truly of the backward state, of the ix>st office in the rural areas. For days and some^ 
timcvS for weeks letters are not delivered. How can you expect improvement in a 
department wliich is a losing deparlment? I therefore submit that so far as the post 
office management is concerned it must be conducted on business lines, and I should 
be the last person to make it rim as a charitable institution or as an institution 
inbended for the l)enefd of the public at large. I see no reason why, if I have to 

send my lette)’ by ptjst for mv own convenience or the convenience of the addressee, 

somebody else or some other Honourable Member should contribute his quota to the 
cost of carriage of that letter. It is my work and I must pay for dt.” 

Now, Sir, I wm very glad to come across those remarks, because, if I may 
say so, these observations furnish me wdth the strongest support to the 
policy which Government have consistently followed in regard to the Indian 
Ik)stal and Telegraph Department. On several occasions, I have* ex- 

])lained what that policy is. It is hardly necessary for me to repeat my 

staternenis and T have no doubt that all Honourable Members know what 
that policy is. Well, my friend Sir Hari Singh Goiir is not the only 
Honourable Member who has in the past ex])ressed fullest concurrence 
with that policy. My friend Mr. Venkatapatirajii on the same occasion 
said this : 

I do admit, Sir, that the po.st office should not be run as a charitable institu- 
tion ... ” 


Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju : That was in 1921-1922. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That is right. I can 
(|U()te many otlier Honourable Members. I sliall be able to quote my 
friend Mr. Das and many others, but I shall leave it at that. I know at 
tlie same time tliat certain Honourable Members on the other side, — 
T)robably their number is very small — ^liave on occasions expressed the view 
that the Post Office should be run as a benevolent institution .... 

Mr, B. Venkatapatiraju: Wlio ever said it? Nobody says so. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I am very glad to hear 
that nobody says that the Post Office should be run as a benevolent or 
charitably institution, because iliat will strengtlien my arguments later 
on. I know that, on the other hand, my friend Mr. Joshi has other view^s. 
He wants the Post Office to be run as a human institution. The other 
day he wanted us to incur about 60 lakhs of extra expenditure on the 
postal subordinates* Now, Sir, we have tried to arrive at what I may call 
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:^eA8$)p.able ineMi these divergent bourses which have from time 

to time been proposed. We try to provide a reasonably elhcient service 
at a cost which will keep the staff in a reasomible state of contentment, 
as we have urged several times* on the floor of this House, — I think Sir 
Q-ep#rey Clarke brought it out on several occasions, and I am afraid ;1 
cannot do it so well as he did,— this Department prov’des facilities much 
better than in any other part of the world and its reputation for eilieienoy 
stands very high throughout the world. 

Now., Sir,, what will be tlie effect if we are to accept any of the 
numerous amendments which have been placed before tlu^ House to-day? 
There seems to have been some confusion about the figures. My friend 
Mr. Kabeerud-Diii Ahmed, whom I do not find here now, said that the 
profit on the postal side in next yearns Budget amounts to 20 lakhs. Well, 
he was probably quoting from the materials which be had collected for 
his previous speech and which he had forgotten to correct after he had 
received the new Budget. Well, as it is, the surplus in the ])ostal com- 
partment for 1926-27 is only 10 lakhs; and as the cost of the least expen- 
i^iye proposal which is placed before us, namely, that of tny friend Sardar 
Mutaiik, about the IJ f)ice postcards will be at least 40 lakhs, it is obvious 
that we shall not be able to introduce that measure without paying a 
subsidy from the general tax-payer to the Postal Department. 

V. N. Mutalik: Do not charge interest. 

The Ho(DOiirable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: A fonn of subsidy! 1 
think it will be desirable for me at this stage to give the cost of the 
numerous proposals whicli have been placed before us. My friend 
Mr. Kabeerud-Din Ahmed wants that we should charge for a weight not 
exceeding one tola, half an anna, and for a weight exceeding one tola but 
not exceeding two tolas and a half, three quarters of an anna. In regard 
to these reductions, there is one point which I think I iri^d to impress 
upon this House the other day, and it is necessary for me to draw the 
attention of Honourable Members to it once again. It is the experience 
of the postal department all over the world that if you reduce the initial 
weight of the articles and the initial rate for that weight, tlic bulk of the 
traffic almost immediately tends down to that initial limit. I find that 
so far back as June 1898 the Post Master General, Bombay, expressed 
the following opinion : 

For the revenue of the Indian post office, it is an unfnrtnnale tlnng that a half- 
anna, rate has been considered newssary for the poorer classes of the country. It is 
habitually used by the large majority of thpse who are well able pay the higher 
rate, arid the notepaper chiefly sold in the Europoan shops is adapted to this rate. 
The idea that the wealthier classes would use the one anna one tola rate and leave 
the half anna half tola rate to their poorer brethren is fanciful and illogical and has 
left India with a more anomalous scale than most civilized countries, possess.** 

This was written in 1898. 

.Jtr.'K. Ahnied: That shows that you have not developed your, experi- 
ence, since then. - , 

ne Hqip^rafcle: Sir ^itinpendra Nath Mara: Will the Bfonourafcle Mem- 
ber, feindly wait? Now, Sir,, the opinion expressed in* 1898 was felly sup- 
posed by tl}p experieppag^ped. in 1921. In that year the Government ot 
Ipdia in d^prepper to tbp,ti^is|ie6 of the Legislature retained hi? half anna the 
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posted for weight not estdeedihg halt b tola aiid raided to J ahha ^ 
postage for weight exceeding half a tola but not exceeding otid tola, thd 
rates from 1 to 2 J tolas and for every additional 2| tolas or fraction thereof 
being retained at the rate of one anna in either ease. The result was that 
the traffic carried at the initial rate of half anna was found to be about 
80 per cent, of the total traffic. The traffic carried at the next higher 
rate of 9 pies was 10 per cent, of the total, and the traffic carried at each 
of the tw’o highest rates w’as only 5 per cent, of the total. All this informa- 
tion w^as given to the House by Sir Geoffrey Clarke on previous oecasioris 
and so the House has no reason to complain that they bad not the informa- 
tion in their possession. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: Come to the three pies postcard and 
tell us about that. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Now, Sir, on the basis of 
the present volume of traffic, Mr. K. Ahmed’s proposal — item 9 on the 
TK)tict! of aniendnunts —will cost about Its. 150 lakhs. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Deal with Mr. Kama Aiyangar first, the point about 
the fallacy, and then come to tliat conclusion. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: There is no fallacy, Sir, 
1 am sim})Iy giving the House estimates of tlie eost of the various pro])OBals 
before the House. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: He puts you out of the rule of excluded middle. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I would ask my Honour- 
able friend to settle tliat matter with Mr. Kama Aiyangar. 

Mr. H. Ahmed: You settle it. It is for you. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Now, the cost of the pro- 
posal jnade by my friend Mr. Venkatapatiraju 

Mt. President: Order, order. Mr. Vcnkatapataaipi has not moved any 
amendment. He has merely made a suggestion. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: The IKmourable Mem})er probably tliought that 
Mr. Kajii would sp-eak and .so my friend Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra is 
s|>eaking from manuscript. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I am nr^t speaking from 
manuscript, 8ir. 1 am simply giving estimates of the various proposals. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Why do you deal with Mr. Venkatapatiraju ’s amend- 
ment then? 

The Ebinourable Sir Bhupeiidra Nath NKtra: 1 had these estimates 
worked out before I came to the Housd 

!i[. ikhmed : The Honourable the President tells you not to deef 
with it a# Mr. liaju did not speak. (GrieM of “Order, order".) 

The flltmeinralAtr Sir Bhhpehdra !ff«th Mitrei In regard to the rednett^ 
in the postcard rates, the cost of the proposal fh'ade by Mr. 

J^hawtlad iVoiild he 06 lakhs a year and the cost df the neStf propb^a}, 
that of Sardar Mutalik, would be half of that, i.e., 43 lakhs. 
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Sir Had Singii Gour: Just now you said 40 lakhs, and now it has gone 
up to 43 lakhs. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mltra: When I said that, 1 gave 
a round tigure. 1 am now giving a more precise iigure. The hgures 
whicli 1 have given are based on the volume oi traffic which we expect to 
be carried in the year 1926-27 according to our budget estimate. 1 know 
that man> of iin Honourable fru‘nds o])posite, including my friend 
Mr. K. Ahmed, ex])ect that with the reduction in rates there will be an 
increase in the traffic. 


Mr. K. Ahxned: Your formula is wrong. It is misapplied. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: What icaiuula? What is 
misapplied? Mr. K. Ahmed said that in dealing w^itli tliis matter on the 
9th of February, 1 had not met that part of ilu‘ .irgiimenl. Well, Sir, 
to repeat wind the Leader of tlie House said on a previous occasion, I 
can only bring the liorse to the woiter, but 1 cannot make him drink that 
w^ater. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao: It applies to both sides. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I ean furnish the House 
and my friends opposite wdth inforrjiafcion and with such arguments as 
I can produce, but I cannot instil into them intelligence. 1 wish to read 
what 1 said on the last occasion .... 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Your tank is so bitter that no horse will drink the 
water. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: “Manj of my Honour- 
able friends here have said that if you reduce the rates, the traffic will go 
up. I entirely agree that the traffic will go up, but is it seriously contended 
that it will be possible to deal w'itli this additional traffie with the staff 
that is at present tliere? No, Sir.” The point is tliat if the traffic itself 
becomes unrt'munerative, the more you add to it the more you add to the 
loss. It is illustrated by the story which my friend Mr. Sim gave the 
House the other day about selling oranges at a loss. 

Mr. K* Ahmed: You have not reached Nagpur yet. 

The Honourable Six Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Now, Sir, the figures which 
I have given, and the information which T have placed before the House, 
make it clear that it is not possible for us to accept any of these motions, 
and to introduce the necessary measures, without the result being a 
subsidy, — not a small subsidy but a fairly substantial amount of subsidy, — 
from the general tax-payer to the Postal Department, even if ytm treat 
that department in a separate compartment. We cannot possibly grant 
this subsidy without interfering with the various other measures for which 
provision has been made in the Budget, be it the cptton excise duty or 
be ii the relief to Provincial Governments. 
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Sir Darcy XJndaay: We have passed the cotton exdaia duty. 

The Boaourable Sir Bhupendra Bath Hitra: My friend Sir Darcy 

JjindBay rightly reminds me that the cotton excise duty has been passed and 
Ihereforo it is not open to me to talk on that point. 

Now, Sir, the next point with which I propose to deal is: what is 
really tlu* justification for reducing this raft*? 1 have heard a good deal 
about the poor man’s argument, tliat is, that it will benefit the poor man. 

Sardar V. N. Hutalik: It will increase the traffic. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: If you reduce the rate it will increase the traffic. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I have dealt with that 
matter ahead}. Now, Sir, T think my Honourable friend Mr. Joshi has 
as much claim to represent the poor man in this House as any of the 
r)th(‘r Honourable Mem})ors. T sliall quote wliat J\Ir. Joshi said on the 
1st of March 1921 in this House in this connection: 

“ Sir, 1 am in favour of llie proposal of my Honoural^lc friend, Mr. Jatkar ’* 

— (viz., that there should be no inm^ase in the j^Jostal rates) — 

“ 1 do not support it on the ground that it will fall heavily upon the poor, because, 
liS Sir Logie Watson has said, the ta.\ will not come to very much.'' 

That is ulx^ut the l>oor man’s argument. Mr. Joshi, however, supported 
tlie lower rati* on tluj ground that it would give facilities for progress and 
civilisation. He said: 


“ We want a cheap postage hecause India has yet to make great headway in progress. 
We me far behind, we want propaganda, we want education, and as a means of 
education, we w^ant a cheap postal system.” 

Now, Sir, if you want ))rogress, if you want education, is it important 
tliut the postal rat(‘s should ‘he reduci*d befort* you have the means of 
jiroviding t'ducaiion ? Wliat is the proportion of the jieoplo of tin's country 
wlio are literate and who cati make use of your letter or post card post? 


Mr. K. 0. Neogy: It is a matter of great credit to you. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: It is not a question of 
credit to me. 


Mr. K. 0. Neogy: To Oovernment. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: It is really the point of 
my fiurgumoni. I explained the point some time ago. When the need 
for communications was pressing, when the question of opening up com- 
munications was relatively more important, Government did not hesitate tc 
run the Poet Office at a loss. 
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lir. B. a loss? 

Tlie HoBOuraM^ SSi^ Bliupelidra Hatb Neogy kxio^s about 

that, it is evident from various documents. In the early days the 
Post Office was run at a loss. 

Kr, B« TeBbatapatiX^alu: For 50 years there was ho loss* I refer the 
Honourable Member to the profit and loss accounts in the official reports. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I refer my Honourable 
friend to my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy .... 

Mr. B; Vemkatapatlraju: I refer to the official records. 

Hbnbufabl^ Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The official records will 
beaip out Mr. Neogy and not Mr. llaju. We have now reached a position 
wdieh thete is ncyt the same urgent need for the development of com- 
munications, On the other hand it is more important that the nation- 
building services should be more adequately fed and that was the reason, 

I should say, why my Honourable colleague on my left decided to devote 
to the relief of provincial contributions whatever money he could spare 
from his Budget. 

I am sorry that in giving the various estimates I overlooked the amend- 
ment of my Honourable friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, for the simple reason 
that it does not find a place in the printed agenda. His amendment 
about the introduction of a rate of half an anna for a weight not exceeding 
half a tola will cost about Bs. 136 lakhs a year. 1 come to BTs next 
proposal, a very novel one, namely, that we should introduce in India 
a letter-card and charge on it the same postage which we at the present 
moment charge on post cards. I gather from my Honourable friend that 
his object is to secure privacy in the correspondence which poor people 
have to carry on with their relations, etc. This proposal will be the most 
costly of all. There is a system of letter-cards in England, but in England 
the letter-card has to pay the same postage t^s the initial rate for letters, 
namely, l^d. and the charge made for the card itself varies from for a 
single card to half a crown for 100 cards. If this sum of 2s. Bd. for 100 
cards represents the cost of manufacture and distribution of the letter- 
card, the cost of 550 million cards would be about Its. 70 lakhs after 
deducting a sum of Es. 8 lakhs which we now spend on our post cards. 
The measure will further be tantamount to our having a letter rate of 
half an anna for a weight of half a tola, that is, Sir Hari Singh s alter- 
native proposal. The result will be that a considerable proportion of the 
letters now carried at the initial rate of an anna for 2^ tolas would adapt 
themselves to the initial rate of half an anna for the letter-card. I admit 
that the proportion which will so adapt itself will not be as heavy as woidd 
adapt itself to the initial letter-rate if we were to introduce a half anna 
half tola letter-rate, becauste the half-anna letter-card will hate as 
much space as the amount of letter paper which can go into a half-anna 
half tola envelope. If we eSvSume that about 70 per cent, ef the letter 
traffic will adapt itself to the letter-card the loss of revenue will amount 
to about Es. 120 lakhs. {Sir Hari Singh Qour: ** On The 
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point is this. If we introduce the letter-card, the lettcr-oard will practically 
be equivalent to a half-anna hnlf-tola letter and* in addition there will be 
this disadvantage to the State. The stationciy in the letter-card will have 
to bo 8up])lied by the State. Therefore, my point is that a conaiderablo 
voltime of eorrespondenci' which is now conveyed by the letter post will take 
advantage of the lottcr-card post, and hence the loss in revenue from 
postage on letters will be about Its. 120 lakbs. Further, on those letters 
in regard to whieh advantage is taken of the letter-card, we shall lose a 
further sum in having to supply the material, and that loss will be 
roughly about Its. 50 lakhs So that, all told the cost of the alternative 
proposal about a letter-card will be about Rs. 2^ crores. At the satnei 
time, I luaj’ jnention to my Honourable fric^nd that the letter-card is not, 
I understand, at all ])opiilar in England 

I sball go back to Ihi' arguments in favour of reducing these postal 
rates. 1 think I liav< d<‘aU with lhf‘ poor man's argument. T have dealt 
w^ilh the argunuuit based on the educative value of the measure. My 
ITonourahle fritaid, Mr. Rangachariar, rc'ferred to the argument based on 
political considerations, — appealing to the electorates or to the people at 
large. ^An Honourahlr Mewher' ‘‘Don’t bother about it.”) (Diwaru 
Bahdtlur T, liarigarliarlnr \ ‘‘That is protesting too much.”) Need T say 
much on this question? I shall simply repeat what I said on the subject 
about this time last year, because that answers the argument fully. 

“ The Chancellor of the Exchequer in the fir«t Labour Ministry in England refused 
to allow any consideration based on the political advantage which might accrue to 
his party liy playing to the imagination of the people, to outweigh bis duty towards 
the general tax-payer of his country . . 

(.1?? Honourable Member'. ‘‘Who said that please?”) That is the com- 
ment I made. If the House desires I shall quote from Mr. Snowden’s 
speech. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao: I always thought that the 
rhanoollor of the Exchequer always had an eye on the elections in 
FngUind If both my Honourable friends were responsible to this House 
tlu'y would certainly hav(' an eye on the elections, just as anybody else 
We know something about English political life. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: This is what Mr. Snowden 
fiaid on the 29th April, 1921, in the House of Ooinmoiis : 

“ 1 am not in a position to niakt* any con si d era hi c idringes . . 

, Biwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao: What about tin - breakfast 
programme? Was it to p]i»ase the electorates or tlie pooy>h*, or was it 
merely for the edification of somebody? 


^OTjaohoiMfabl^ Sb^>Bhup$^^tdrft Nath Mitra: Wc arc now on postal 
rates. 

“ I not in a position to make considerable changes in the postal rates. 
It is true that the post office is making a profit on all its services taken together.** 
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That profit, according to my recollection was several millions: 

“ There are, however, certain charges which are now the subject of investigation 
and for this reason it is impossible to say definitely what these profits are likely to be 
at the end of the year. There is one thing clear, and that is that it is not yet 
possible to re-establish the penny post as an economic proposition.*’ (At this stage a 
Member of the House interjected “ Wht/ not V* Mr. Snowden continued) “ It is not 
possible as an economic proposition. 1 am quite sure that neither this House no^f the 
country is thinking that the post office should be subsidised by the general tax-payer.” 

Sir, I cannot accept any of these amendments. 

Mr. K. C. Keogy: 1 have been so often referred to by thd lIon'>urable 
Member in charge, Sir Bhupendra Naili Mitra, that the House will give 
me a little indulgence for a few minutes for replying to some of the points 
referred to by my Honourable friend. My Honourable friend thovight that 
he made a very great point when he quoted a speech of mine in support 
of commercialisation of accounts. 1 certainly stand by the observations 
1 made on that occasion, and I made if quite clear yesterday also, that 
while I am in favour of the commercialisati on of accounts, I must strong!}’ 
protest against the commcrcialisa’ion of the policy of administration of thip 
Department. There is some distinction between the commercialisation oi 
accounts, which amounts to a mere amendment of the system of bcok- 
keeping, and a departure in the policy that has so far guided the Depart- 
ment in fixing the postal rates. My Honourable friend would do well to 
keep (hat distinction in mind. The mischief, rather the evil, which this 
commercialisation of accounts is calculated to cure was prominently brought 
to notice by the Pietrenchment Committee when it pointed out that the 
Post Office did not get proper credits for services rendered to different 
deparlments, nor was it debited with proper charges of a certain character, 
yir, everybody likes to know how far a particular department is working at 
a loss or at a profit; but tha,t certainly does not mean that we are to treat 
that department as a commercial department. What has been the result 
of commercialisation of accounts? As I stated yesterday, one of the re- 
sults has been to take the capital contributed out of past revenues, and 
make that into a block account on which interest is to be charged. I know 
that my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, is very much in favour 
of academic «accuracy in regard to account, matters; but this is a much more 
serious thing than he seems to imagine. If the past policy was as described 
by Sir Geoffrey Clarke in his well know^n bcx>k, that the Post Office 
must be maintained for (he benefit of the people of India and not fur the 
purpose of swelling the revenues, tlien I take it fhat the contributions wiiich 
the general tax-payer made tow^ards the capital expenditure of this Depart- 
ment in the past years, were not meant to be treated as profitable invest- 
ments by a future Finance Member like my Honourable friend Sir Basil 
Blackett. Sir Basil Blackett has absolutely no justification in trying to 
interpret in a selfish way the intention of the tax-payers in the past, when 
we have this declared policy of the Department before us. If the general 
tax-payer has readily contributed to\vards the capital expenditure of this 
department, out of surplus revenue, I ask my friend whether this charging 
of interest can be justified on any account, (Mr/ W, 8. J. W^on : 

Yes.”) My Honourable friend wlio represents the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce says ” yes ”. I know that the view^ w^hich he holds in tin's 
matter is diametrically opposed to ike Yiewa we hold, ^d it is to 
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try to convince him about the soundness of our pipposition. He seems 
to consider that the Post Office is a shop which has got to give at least a 
good return on the capital expended. 

The Bonoiirable Sir Bhnpendra Bath Mitra: What about the Inchcape 
Committee ? 

Mr. K. 0. He^ogy: I am not pl*epared to subscribe to every recommenda- 
tion of the Inchcape Committee. Neither are you. I do not know whether 
this declaration of policy as made by Finance Members in the past, and by 
past Members in charge of this Department, were ever placed before that 
Committee when they considered this question. Sir, if you consider the 
nature of the accounts that the Post Office has hitherto maintained, you will 
agree with me that it was never the intention of the tax-payers in the 
past to treat this Department as a commercial concern. We find that pen- 
sion charges were never debited to this Department. We find also that 
the building charges were debited against the Public Works Department, 
and not against the Postal Department. These are matters which have 
been set right in the commercialised accounts; but the very fact that no 
debit was made to this Department for these charges in the past shows that 
the intention of the tax-payer in the past was not to treat this Department 
as a commercial department, but to run it in the interests of the people of 
India as an engine of civilisation, as was pointed out by a Finance Member 
in 1866. The capital has, in these circumstances, to be treated, if Mr. 
Willson will have it, as a free gift to the Postal Department; and the 
present generation cannot certainly charge interest on the value of a free 
gift made by the past generation to a particular department. 

Then, Sir, my Honourable friend the Member in charge asked whether 
we are prepared to subsidise the Post Office, and he has quoted my Honour- 
able friend Mr. Venkatapatiraju as saying that he is not prepared to do 
that. I am not in agreement with my Honourable friend Mr. Raju on that 
point, if he said so. What I maintain is, if you can run the Postal Depart- 
ment on a self-supporting basis, well and good. If you do not succeed 
in that, I myself will not mind subsidising the Post Office. What have you 
done with the Telegraph Department ? My Honourable friend Mr. Willson 
ought to know that we have been subsidising the Telegraph Department for 
very many years. If that proposition is a sound one in the view of my 
Honourable friend Mr, Willson, with what face can he oppose us when 
Wo ask for reduction in the postal rates which may lead to subsidising the 
postal side of the combined department. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: What about the Indo-European Tele- 
graph Department? ' 

Mr. S. 0. Keogy: I leave that alone. My Honourable friend has stated 
that the Auditor General and the Director General have approved of the 
allocation of expenditure of revenue between Posts and Telegraphs, and 
he asked us whether there was any reason to . suspect that either of them 
was partial to this department or that. I know that the policy of Govern- 
ment in the past has been to treat the Telegraph Department more 
favourably than the Postal and to run the Telegraph Office at the cost of 
the general tax-payer. I do not want to go into details at this late hour, 
but I do not think it will be challenged that the policy of the Govertiment 
has been to satisfy po^ei*ful interests as much as they can. And when 

B 
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I say that, I am reminded of the “ reasonable mean which my Honour- 
able friend says guides the policy in this matter. Certainly the reason- 
able mean is to please the powerful interests, interests that might revolt 
against the Government if they were to be charged in the proper manner for 
postal and telegraph facilities. I have already alluded to the Telegraphs. 
What about the Press telegram rates? Do you contend that the rress 
telegram pays its way ? What about the newspaper post ? The view held 
by some of my Honourable friends who represent European interests in 
this House, as also by Government, is that the postcard must at least pay 
its way. They say, you cannot send a postcard from one end of India to 
another at a cost of one pice. Is the Honourable Member in a position 
to say that he can send a bulky newspaper at the cost of one pice from 
one end of India to the other? I dare say he is not going to make any 
such statement. Therefore we come to this position, that it is not in every 
case that you can justify a particular rate on commercial principles. Now, 
the question is, which of the items should be let off lightly, and which of 
the items should be subsidised, if necessary. Sir, we have heard the argu- 
ment in favour of keeping the minimum unit of weight in the case of letters 
at its present level, and I very much suspect that it is for the benefit of 
the better class of people who use thick stationery that this device was 
resorted to. There again is my Honourable friend’s “ reasonable mean ”, 
To put it briefly, the policy of the department of which my Honourable 
friend is in charge, is to exploit the poor for the benefit of the rich. My 
Honourable friend has referred to the fact that the Post Office was worked 
at a loss in the past, and he has referred me as an authority on that point. 
Sir, I am free to admit that the Post Office, in the dim past, in the beginning 
of British rule in India, was run at a loss. But you cannot take that 
factor into consideration when you are considering these questions to-day, 
for the simple reason that the Post Office was more a matter of necessity 
to Government for administrative purposes in those days, than a utility 
department for the benefit of the public. Sir, my Honourable friend has 
made light of the poor man’s argument in this matter. I would refer him 
to the observations which the Postal Commission made in the year 1851, 
when they said that one of the chief considerations in fixing the rates : 

“was the poverty of the ereat bulk of the population, many of whom could ill 
Sfford to spend even the sraalleRt Indian coin, namely, one pie, a twelfth part of a 
penny, on anything that was not necessary for their own sustenance.** 

Then, again, they said: 

** In considering what plan of postage is best suited to the circumstances of India, 
and most likely to conduce to the convenience of the public, the social and commercial 
advancement of the country, and the ultimate financial advantage of Ihe depart- 
inent, the difference between the circumstances of the European and native portion 
of tbe community must be distinctly borne in mind.*' 

And, then again, they went on to observe further with regard to the bulk of 
the population in India, whom they described as poor: 

“But they are poor, and though well inclined to correspond, greatly prevented from 
doing so by the present high rates of postage.** 

Sir^ I am not unmindlul of the fact iKat the postal rates of those days 
were very high indeed; but the argument /Which the OOmnaission used at 
that time still holds good to-day. 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Kalh Hitra: Which year was that? 

Mr. K. 0. Neo^; 1861. I perfectly admit that the postal rates were 
very high at the time, and they have gone down considerably by stages. 
But the arguments which that Commission used hold good to-day, and it 
is not proper for my Honourable friend to summarily dismiss the poor 
man’s argument which has been advanced on this side of the House^ I 
maintain that Government are guilty of a serious depart.ure in their 
policy. I do not Jtliink they are going to accede to our appeal in this 
behalf; it is therefore the duty of this House to record their protest in 
the only way we can do it, although the division may be lost. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

Mr. President: The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: There are five amendments before the House. Two 
of them relate to letters and three to post cards. Those relating to letters 
are in the names of Mr. K. Ahmed and Dr. Gour and the three relating to 
post cards are in the names of Mr. Schamnad, Sardar Mutalik and Dr. 
Gour, 1 will put them one by one. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Bao: May I ask you, Sir, to put the 

post cards amendment first to the House. 

Mr. President: If that is the general desire, the Chair has no objection. 

The question is: 


In Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head ‘ Postcards ’ the following be subs- 
tituted : 

‘ Single ... ... ... ... Quarter of an anna. 

Reply ... ... ... ... Half an anna ” 

The Assembly divided ; 


ayes— 28. 


Ahmad Ali Khan, Mr. 

Ahmed, Mr. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. K. Hama. 
Alimuzzaman Chowdhry, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Chanda, Mr. Kamini Kumar. 

Dalai, Sardar B. A. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Beshmukh, Mr. R. M. 

Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Raja. 

Ghose, Mr. S. C. 

Ghulam Bari, Khan Bahadur. 
Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Hyder, Dr, L. K. . 

Ismail Khan, Mr. 


Jinnah, Mr. M. A. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Lohokare, Dr. K. G. 

Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur, 
Mr. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 
Mutalik, Sardar V. N. 

Neogy, Mr. K. 0. 

Pal, Mr. Bipin Chandra. 

Bamachandra Bao, Diwan Bahadtur M. 
Rangachariar, Diwan Bahadur T. 
Sarda, Rai Sahib M. Harbilas. 
Talatuley, Mr. S. D, 

Venkatapatiraju, Mr. B. 

Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad, 
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Abdul Qaiyum^ Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Agab Khan^ Captain. 

Aaram Hussain, Prince A. M. M. 
Bajpai, Mr. K. S, 

Bhore, Mr. J. W. 

Blackett, llie Honourable Sir Ba&iL 
Bray, Sir Hej^. 

Burdon, Mr. fi. 

Calvert, Mr. H. 

Carey, Sir Willoughby. 

Clow, Mr, A. G. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Gidney, Lt.-Col. H. A. J. 

Gordon, Mr. R. G. 

Grahan^ Mr. L. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Hira Singh Brar, Sardar Bahadur 
Captain. 

Hudson, Mr. W. F. 

Innes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Jatar, Mr. K. S. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr^ President : The question is : 


Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Lloyd, Mr. A. H. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 
Mitra> The Honourable Sir Bhupendira 
Nath. 

Muddimaxl, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Naidu, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Neave, Mr. B. R. 

Owens, Lieut. -Col. F. 0. 

Rahman, Khan Bahadur A. 

Rau, Mr. P. R. 

Reddi, Mr. K. Venkataramana. 

Roffey, Mr. E. S. 

Sams, Mr. H. A. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Stanyon, Colonel Sir Henry. 
Tonkinson, Mr, H. 

Vernon, Mr., H. A. B. 
Vijayaraghavacharyar, Sir 
Tiruvalangadi. 

Willson, Mr. W. 8. J. 


** That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian 
Post Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head ‘ Letters ^ the following be 
substituted x 


‘For a weight not exceeding one tola ... Half an anna. 

For a weight exceeding one tola but not exceed- 
ing two tolas and a half ... ... Three quarters of an anna *.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: The question is: 


“ That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian 
Post Office Act, 1898, under the head ‘ Letters ’ the following new entry be inserted : 

* For a weight not exceeding half a tola ... Half an anna 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head ‘ Postcards * the following be sub- 
stituted : 

‘ Single ... ... ... ... One pice and a half, 

Reply ^r. ... ... ... Three pice *.**' 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: The question is: * 

That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, under thp head ‘Postcards* after the word * Single * the words 
‘or letter card * be. in toted.'*’ 

The motion was negatived. 

Schedules r and II were added to the Bill, 

Clause 3 . was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamhie were ; added to the BillJ 



The Honourable 3ir BasU Blackett: Sir, I beg to move that the Bill 
be paesed. 

BiW&u Bahadur T. Bangacharlar: Sir, I cannot but express regret that 
g _ we have not been able to effect any improvement in the 

' Finance Bill, and it is a thousand pities that notwithstanding 

the appeal made to the Treasury Benches, they have not yielded tb the 
popular demand, and the regret, Sir, when I see the empty Benches 
behind me, is all the keener. I am sure if my Honourable friends, the 
elected Members of this Assembly, not only the Swarajists but also the 
Independents and others, had been present here to-day, we could have 
carried the amendment at least as regards the post card. It was a 
reasonable amendment, and we could have carried it, and I would have 
defied the Government to have restored it in another place. They 
would have lost all their position in this coimtry. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Provinces would have had 
to restore us the money. 

Diwan Bahadur T* Bangacharlar: I am sure the Government would 
not have dared to restore it. Therefore those elected Honourable Members 
who were absent to-day have failed in the discharge of their duties. It is 
not our fault that we have not been able to carry it. This is the first year 
in which we could have done something to relieve the general tax-payer; 
and we have failed to do it because the peoples* representatives have 
failed to be present on an important occasion like this. Sir, it cannot but 
be regretted that although we had to appeal, go down on our knees as it 
were to the Government, Government have failed, the peoples’ representa- 
tives have failed, and it is no use blaming the constitution in this 
respect. 

The Honourable Sir Baidl Blackett: Sir, I should like just to point out 
to Mr. Bangachariar what a good representative of Madras he is. He 
is regretting very much that he could not carry an amendment that woizld 
have cut very nearly a crore of our surplus. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: Certainly not. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I dare say it is possible the Gov- 
ernment would have left it at that. The result would simply have 
been a loss of that amount to the provincial contributions, which is the 
last thing that we want to do I Our object is to get those provincial 
contributions down: that is an object which has the support of the whole 
of this House, and, if we are accused of being stiff and imwilling to yield, 
that is our answer. The Honourable Member talks about our capacity to 
provide irioney for reductions of the tax on the tax-payer. We are pro- 
viding a crore and a quarter for the reduction of the provincial tax-payer’s 
contributions. (An Honourable Member: “How?”) By reduction of the 
provincial contributions. We are providing IJ crores for the Provincial 
Governments. We have the support of the whole of the House in that 
policy. If we are told that we are unyielding, that we have given nothing 
away, Honourable Members will remember that we have ^iven nothing 
away because we do not want to give away the provinces behind theh 
backs. ^ 
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[ISii Mab. 

ICr« Pr4^ The question is: 

V That the Bill to fix the doty on salt manufactured in, of imported by lahd into, 
Ofrtain parts of British India, to repeal the Cotton Duties Act, I^, to fix nia:fimum 
rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, further to amend the Indian 
Paf>er Ourrei^ Act, ^923, to fix rates of income-tax, and to provide for the appropria- 
tion of certain monies for the purpose of the reduction or avoidance of public d^, be 
passed.’*' 

Hie nu^ion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
the 17th March, 1926. . V 





LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Wednesdayy 17th Marohy 1926, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clocfe, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Appointment of a Commission to inquire into the Status and 
Privileges op the Legislative Assembly. 

1293. Muhammad Yakub: {a) Are Government aware that 
the Honourable Mr. K. C. Roy is going to move a Resolution in the Coim- 
oil of State, asking for the appointment of a Commission to inquire into the 
status Mid privileges of the Council? 

(6) Do the Government propose to appoint a similar Commission as 
regairds the Legislative Assembly? 

Mr. L. Oraham: {<i) Government are aware that the Council of State 
on the motion of the Honourable Mr. K. C. Roy has passed a Resolution 
appointing a Committee to inquire into the privileges and status of Mem- 
bers of that Chamber. 

(b) It is open to any Member of this Chamber to give notice of a 
Resolution in similar terms. 

Muslim Representation on the Royal Commission on Agriculture. 

1294. *Mai|lvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment been drawn to a leading article published on page 2 of the Muslim 
Heraldy dated the 7th March, 1926, as regards Muslim representation 
on the Royal Commission on Agriculture? 

(6) Do the Government propose to consider the question of Muslim 
representation on the Commission when its personnel is under discussion? 

(No answer was given owing to the absence of Mr. J. W. Shore.) 

Mr* President: The Honourable Member for Government ought to be 
present; here to answer the question. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I regret vei^ much he is 
not here, Sir; 

Grant op Permission to Mr. Fyzbe Rahmin to paint a Room in the! 

New Secretariat at Raisina. 

1296. •Mr. B. Das: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
Mr. Fyzee Rahmin has been allowed to paint a room in the New Secretariat? 
If so, will Government be pleased to state whether Government have 

( 2605 ) A 
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'decided to bear its expenditure? What are the conditions and period of 
Mr. Fyzee Bahmin’s employment? Is it true that the wall space previously 
reserved for mural painting has now been filled up with stone because the 
New Capital Committee have failed to find competent artists in India? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: The answer to the first 
part of the question is in the affirmative, and to the second part in the 
negative. With regard 1o the third part, Mr. Fyzee Eahmin has been 
permitted to paint one of the rooms, and has made his own arrangemenls 
with regard to the expenditure incurred. No period of time has been laid 
down. 

The answer to the fourth part -of the question is in the negative. 


BePLACEMENT of InUIAX TRaIX CoNDl’CTOIlS B\ Eetuopea.ns and 
Anglo-Indtaxs ox the Gee\t Indian Peninsila Railway. 

1296. *Dr. K. O. Lohokare: Will Government be pleased to sa> ; 

(1) if the Indian train conductors on the Bombay Poona mail 

and express trains have recently been replaced or are about to 
be replaced by European and Anglo-Indian conductors on 
higher salaries? If so, what are the reasons? 

(2) if the amount of collections of excess fares by the Indian con- 

ductors had substantially increased during the last few years 
as compared with years before? 

(3) if there were any complaints against these conductors from an^ 

passengers as regards want of civility and attention to pas- 
sengers ? 

(4) if any more posts for chief or high salaried travelling tick-'t 

inspectors have been recently created on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway? 

(5) if these posts are being filled by Europeans and Anglo-Indians? 

(6) if the Great Indian Peninsula Railway authorities are satisfying 

the needs of Indianisation in this branch of service? 

(7) what are the reasons for overlooking the claims of Indians 

already working as chief or senior travelling ticket inspectors 
and for recruiting fresh Europeans and Anglo-Indians in such 
appointments? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The only infonnatfon the Govern- 
ment have in regard to the points raised by the Honourable Member is 
that five appoint rnents were created recently in connection with ticket 
examination on the Poona mail. Of these five appointments only two were 
given to Europeans. 

Dr. K. Q. Lohokare: Are the Indian train conductors on the Poona 
express being replaced by Europeans or Anglo-Indians? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I am sorry I have got no informa- 
tion other than what I have given to the Honourable Member. 



THE INDIAN COTTON INDUSTBY (STATISTICS) BILL, 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Hail- 
ways) : Sir, I beg to move that the Bill to provide for the regular submis- 
,sion of returns of quantities of cotton goods and cotton yam produced in 
British India be taken into consideration. 

I do not think I need say very much in explanation of this Bill in addi- 
tion to what I said when I moved for its introduction. As the House 
knows the Finance Bill which we passed yesterday repeals the Cotton 
Duties Act. Under that Act we have for many years collected statistics 
in regard to the cotton trade. It is absolutely essential that we should 
continue to collect those statistics, and the Bombay millowners, whom we 
have consulted, have agreed that this House ought to pass a Bill to pro- 
vide for the regular submission of these statistics which are essential both 
for the Government and for the trade itself, in order that we may watch 
the progress of this great industry. Sir, 1 move that the Bill be taken 
into consideration. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That clmiso 2 do stand part of Ihi* Bill.^' 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: May I suggest, Sir, for \our con- 
sideration that we should take clause 3 first since it is the operative clause 
li in\ am(UKlm(‘nt to clause 3 is made, all the rest will be consequential 
amendments. 

Mr, President: The question is: 

“ That clause* 3 do stand part of tlie Bill.” 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That in clause 3 : 

(i) in sub-clause (7) foi the words ‘ all the cotton gCMDds produced from or in, and 
of ’ tlie words ‘ all cotton gixids manufactured and ’ be substituted ; and 

(ii) in sub-clause (J) for (he word ‘ produced ’ the word ‘ manufactured ’ be 
siib.stituled.” 

The explanation, li^ir, for this amendment is this. Under the Cotton Duties 
Act, excise duty was levied on all goods produced in a mill and there was 
an explanation explaining that b\ the word “ produced was meant dt'Ii- 
vered out of the mill premises. Delivered out of the mill may be deli- 
very to a ware-house or sending upcountry for sale or in any other way. 
The Bombay millowners have suggested that wc should now definitely go 
for statistics of manufacture, that is to say, instead of collecting statistics 
of goods delivered out of the mill we should straightaway get statistics of 
goods manufactured during the month in each mill. T think, Sir, those 
statistics would be much mone useful, and we agree that that suggestion 
should be accepted. Sir, I move the amendment. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 3, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Clause 4 was added to the Bill, 
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Xir. PreaideQt: The question is: 

** That clause 5 do stand part of the 

The HononraUe Sir Charles Innes: Sir, 1 beg to move: 

‘ ‘ That in clause 5, for the words ‘ production of goods and yarn * the worda 
‘ quantities of goods manufactured and of yarn spun * be suljstituted/' 

This, Sir, is a mere consequential amendment. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 6, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Clause 6 was added io the Bill. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That clause 7 do stand part of the Bill.** 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, 1 beg to move: 

“ That in clause (a) of sub-clause (/) of clause 7, for the words ‘ or book or * the- 
words ‘ of manufacture or ’ be substituted.** 

This is another consequential amendment, Sir. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 7, as funended, was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 8 and 9 were added to the Bill. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

That clause 2 do stand part of the Bill.** 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, I beg to mover 

That in clause 2 ; 

(i) the word ‘ and * be added at the end of sub-clause (d) ; 

(ii) the word * and * at the end of sub-clause (e) be omitted ; and 

(iii) sub-clause (/) be omitted.** 

This is another consequential amendment. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2, as amended, was added to the Bill 
Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

That this be the Title and Preamble to the Bill,*' 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, I beg to move; 

“ That in the Title to the Bill, for the words ‘cotton goods and cotton yarn pro- 
duced * the words ‘ cotton goods manufactured and cotton yarn spun * be substituted.**' 
“ That in the Preamble to the Bill for the words ‘ cotton goods and cotton yarn 
produced * the words ‘ cc»tton goods manufactured and cotton yarn spun * be substi- 
tuted.** 

The motion was adopted. 

The Title and the Preamble, as amended, were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Inner: Sir, I beg to move that the Bill, 
as amended, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 



THE LEGAL PEAGTITIONEES (FEES) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, I beg 
;to move that the Bill to define in certain cases the rights of legal prac- 
titioners to sue for their fees and their liability to be sued in respect of 
negligence in the discharge of their professional duties, be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Sir, as I explained at the time when I moved for leave to introduce the 
Bill, this Bill is based on the recommendation of the Bar Committee. 
The recommendation is a short one and I will read it to the House. It 
iruns as follows: 

“ In practice the distinction relating to suing for negligence and being sued for 
fees is not of great importance. Suits by or against legal practitioners in respect of 
fees and the conduct of cases are extremely rare. But we consider that in any case 
in which a legal practitioner has ' acted * or agreed to ‘ act ’ he should be liable to 
be sued for negligence, and entitled to sue for his fee.’’ 

Now, as the House is aware, the distinction between pleading and acting 
is one which has been recognised b\' the English law. A barrister in 
England receives in return for his services an honorarium. That is a 
voluntary fee. He lias no right to sue for it and in this country -at any 
rate he generally takes precautions of receiving it before he goes into 
the court. (Laughter.) On the other hand, a solicitor, whose reward is 
“merces ”, has a right to sue' and ,is also liable to he sued for his negli- 
gence. The distinction probably comes from the time of the Homan Law. 
The Bill gives effect to the proposal of the Bar Coinniittee, and is of a 
simple character, and I trust the House will take it into consideration with- 
out any further delay. I move it, Sir. 

The motion was adopted. 

■Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses B, 4, 5 and 6 wen' added to the Bill. 

'Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I move that the Bill 
be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


THE CODE OF CIVIL PEOCEDURE (SECOND AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. H. TonMnson (Home Department : Nominated Official) : Sir, I 
move that the Bill to amend the law relating to the appointment of legal 
practitioners in civil suite and for this purpose further to amend the Code 
of Civil Procedure, 1908, be taken into consideration. 

The provisions of this Bill are explained in the Statement of Objects 
and Reasons and I explained them still further when I moved for leave to 
Introduce it. It proposes to abolish the existing discrimination between 
Advocates and other legal practitioners in regard to the filing of a vakalat- 
nama. It follows certain recommendations of the Indian Bar Committee. 
Those recommendations are summarised at length in the Statement of 
Objects and Reasons and in that Statement I have also indicated tJie 

( 2 69 9 ) 
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manner in which we depart from those recommendations. I believe that 
in all the easels in which we have departed from the reconirnehdatioiis of 
the Bar Committee, the Members of this House vviir approve of the de- 
partures which we have made. I do not know how far it is advisable or 
necessary for me to go further in explaining the provisions of the Bill. 
As regards these departures, however, I should like to draw the attention 
of Honourable Members to the departures made by sub-rule (5) * of pro- 
posed rule 4 which will be inserted in Order III of the Schedule to the 
Code of Civil Procedure by clause 2 of the Bill. In that sub-rule we 
follow, I may say, provisions which are now in force in Bombay under the 
Bombay Pleaders Act for Bombay only and also further provisions which 
are in force in Madras under rules made by the Madras High Court for 
Madras only. Under sub-rule (2) an appointment filed remains in force 
until the proceedings in the suit are ended so far as regards the client. 
Under sub-rule (3), however, certain proceedings in regard to the suit 
which may take place after the making of the decree are treated as being 
proceedings in the suit for the purposes of this particular rule. I do not 
think it is necessary to make any further remarks at this stage. Sir, I 
move. ‘ 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 3 was added to the BilL 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble %vere added to the Bill. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson: Sir, I move that the Bill be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


THE INDIAN DIVOBCE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson (Home Department : Nominated Official) : Sir, I 
move that the Bill further to amend the Indian Divorce Act be taken into 
consideration. 

In connection with this Bill, Sir, I have but little to add to what I 
stated when I moved for leave to introduce it. There are, however, a few 
points which I think I should make. In the first place, I would like to 
refer to the extent of the possible application of the Indian Divorce Act, 
that is, to what classes of persons does it form part of their statutory 
personal law. It applies directly to matrimonial causes when the peti- 
tioner professes the Christian religion. It also applies indirectly by reason 
of the provisions of section 17 of the Special Marriage Act to suits for 
dissolution .of marriage and suits for nullity of marriage between persons 
who have been married under that Act. 

The next point to which I wish to refer is as regards the Parliamentary 
legislation to which I alluded when I moved for leave to introduce the Bill. 
I then said that His Maiesty's Government had decided to introduce in 
Parliament legislation to empower certain courts in India to thake decrees 
of dissolution of marriage if the parties are domicilecT in Scotland or itr 
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England. That is to say, after that legislation has been passed, such decrees 
granted by duly enapowered courts will be recognised by the courts of the 
domicile of the parties. 1 find, however, from the printed report that I 
failed to state that the Secretary of State has authorised us to state 
that he intends to introduce the Bill ih the House of Lords, very shortly 
and he hopes to secure its passage into law during the course of the present 
session of Parliament. That, I submit, is a very important point when 
we remember the difficulties which are always experienced in Parliament 
in securing the passage of legislation amending the law relating to matri- 
monial causes. This point also is important in respect of certain further 
amendments to our divorce law' which have been included in notices which 
iire on the agenda paper. This follows because the legislation in Parlia- 
ment may necessitate or may make it desirable in the future to amend 
our divorce law in other respects. For example, the legislation in Parlia- 
ment, as at present proposed, wdll confine jurisdiction in the case of parties 
domiciled in England or Scotland to our Chartered High Courts. That, I 
think, is important with respect to the amendments proposed by my 
Honourable friend, Sir Henry Stanyon. Again, the form of Parliamentary 
legislation may make it desirable in other respects to amend our law, but 
it is unnecessary for me to indicate such points further. 

Another point wdiich I wish to make is that this Bill merely restricts 
the pow ers of our courts to grant decrees to cases in which the persons 
are domiciled in India. It is confined to that single object. We wash to 
prevent the scandal w'hich arises when our courts in India grant decrees 
wdiich they recognise as valid in British India. It has even been said, 
though W'C cannot be definite on this point, that the decrees wall only be 
recognised as valid in the Punjab and will not be recognised in the provinces 
of Agra or Bombay or in Burma. This being so, when such decrees are 
granted, the status of the persons affected is changed. Instead of being 
man and wife they become strangers so far as British India is concerned, 
but they are still regarded as man and wife in the country of the man's 
domicile. The scandal which may arise is, I take it, obvious to all Honour- 
able Members. The man or w'oman may marry again. That marriage 
is regarded as bigamous in England but valid in India, and the children are 
illegitimate in England but are legitimate in India, and of course further 
difficulties may follow in regard to succession to property and so on. 


A reason why I hope there will be no delay in passing this Bill is that 
it may facilitate the passing of Parliamentary legislation in England. I 
have already referred to the difficulties alw^ays experienced in milking 
amendments to law's affecting matrimonial causes in Parliament. If we 
pass this Bill now I think those difficulties in this case will be lessened. 
It will be remembered that as stated in the Statement of Objects and 
Keasons after the decision in Keyes vs. Keyes and Gray, Parliament did 
pass the Indian Divorces (Validity) Act in 1921. That was a measure in- 
tended to do away with the scandal to which I have referred, in roffard to 
caxjses which ha^ begun before the passing of the Act. By the passing 
T Bill we shall be stopping further scandals and doing our part. 

oan expect this of us. The decision in Kei/es vs. Keues 

(YamM 1921. and the Indian Divorces 

forrSf? became law on the Ist July 1921. Parliament acted there- 
whieb ™ validitating past decrees and decrees 

ghi; issue in proceedings which had already started. Since the 
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decision in Keyes vs. Keyes and Gray, the Government of India have had a 
large amount of work to do in connection with this question, but we could 
certain!} have introduced a small. Bill of the character of the Bill now 
before the House long ago. The reason why we took no such action was 
because of those cases to which I referred w^hen moving for leave to intro- 
duce, namely, cases of men domiciled in England or Scotland who come 
to India and marry ladies domiciled in India. The lady thereupon acquires 
the domicile of her husband but she may be deserted here, etc., and she 
would be unable to obtain in India any decree of dissolution of marriage 
Valid in India, tliough that may be all that she requires, as she may never 
wish to leave this country. That is the reason w^hy we have delayed in 
taking any action in regard to this point. Now that we have the Secretary 
of State’s promise in regard to legislation in England, to which I have 
referred, I think it is only reasonable that we in India should do our part 
in preventing future scandals as expeditiously as Parliament did its part 
in 1921. 

Sir, I move. 

Sir Sari Sinj^ Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I had given notice of two amendments, one was that the Bill 
be referred to Select Committee, and the other was the amendment of 
section 2 by inserting the words “or respondent” after the words “the 
petitioner”. After the very lucid statement made by Mr. Tonkinson I 
fihall not press either of my motions, but as Parliamentary legislation is 
contemplated I wish to crave the indulgence of the House while offering 
a few remarks for what they may be worth. 

The Honourable the Mover of this motion is perfectly right in saying that 
there must be uniformity of law in England and in India, and for the matter 
of that, throughout the civilised world. It is a scimdal that a person who 
is divorced by the courts in this country is regarded as no longer subject 
to the divorce decree of the Indian courts when he goes to England, and 
it is therefore necessary that some international compact should be arrived 
at between the various parts of the British Commonwealth whereby the 
decrees of one court will be recognised throughout the British Empire. 
But that, Sir, is a large question. As far back as 1918 the Imperial Con- 
ference wished to establish an Imperial Court of Appeal for the purpose 
of determining all questions which would be binding and valid throughout 
the British Empire; but this proposal never took any practical shape or 
form in view of the attitude of the major Colonies. But so far as the 
present question is concerned I have a few observations to make. 

Honourable Members will remember that the Indian Divorce Act w^as 
passed in 1869. At that time the English law was incorporated in the 
Indian Divorce Act and under section 7 of the Indian Divorce Act it was 
laid down that in administering that law the principles and rules of the 
English law shall be applicable and applied to cases before the Indian 
courts. Now, Sir. the English law' as then understood, and in fact, as it 
has been understood or was understood from 1857 down to 1895, was that 
the English courts had jurisdiction to grant divorce in cases where the 
parties were merely resident within their territorial jurisdiction — ^in other 
words, that residence was the test of jurisdiction; but in a colonial appeal 
from Ceylon known Jje Mesvri&r vs. Le Mesurter reported in 1895, Appeal 
Cases page 517, the Lords of the Privy Council for the first time held that 
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tthe rule to jurisdiction for divorce a vinculo whb based on domicile and 
not merely on residence. But the language used by Their Lordships — and 
it is considered language after a review of all case law on the subject — ^is 
contained in the folowing words : I read from page 540 : 

“ Their Lordships have in these circumstances and upon these considerations come 
:to the conclusion that according to international law the domicile for tl*e time being 
•of the married pair affords the only true test of jurisdiction to dissolve their marriage.’" 

The language is not that domicile is the test of jurisdiction but domicile 
for the time being of the married parties affords the true test of jurisdiction. 
Beading very carefully the long report of this case it would appear that 
Their Lordships were trying to adapt the Scotch law as to matrimonial 
domicile to the English principle and that they used the term “ domicile 
for the time being’’ as somewhat wider than the strict term “domicile” 
as it is known to jus gentium or international law. I venture to suggest 
that in any Parliamentary legislation that may yet take place this view 
should not be lost sight of, because, Sir, as has been pointed out in this 
House in connection with another Bill, the question of domicile is a very 
difScult question and it may be that the person has no fixed domicile 
within the strict letter of the law' in one country but has a domicile for the 
time being, to use the language of Their Lordships of the Privy Council, 
which w'ould answer the test which Their Lordships laid down as neces- 
sary for the purpose of giving jurisdiction to municipal courts for granting 
divorce. This case,* Sir, has been followed by the Court of Appeal, and 
it must be regarded now' as for the time being the last word on tlxe subject. 

The Honourable Mr. Tonkinson referred to the case of Keyes vs. 
Keyes and Gray, which is reported in the Law' Eeports, 1921, Probate, 
page 204. In that case the facts were as follows. The parties wdio had 
an English domicile but resided in India, were divorced by the Punjal) 
Chief C'ourt, as it then was, and the question arose wli ether the decree 
of the Punjab Chief Court, granting a divorce w'as binding upon the English 
couris. Now’, Sir, if ,8ir Henry Duke, the leanied President of that Court 
had merely confined himself to following the case of Le Mesurier vs. Le 
Mesiirier and said that as the law* applicable in India is different to the 
law’ applicable in England a decree passed by an Indian court cannot be 
regarded as a valid decree in England, that I submit would have certainly 
satisfied me so far as the important ])oint at issue in that case is con- 
cerned. But the learned IVesideut W'ent further and began to examine 
the terms of the Indian Councils Act now' incorporated in the Covornment 
of India Act and laid dowm somewdiat broadly a proposition of law' to 
winch I submit every Member of this House must justly take exception. 
He W'cnt on to say that the Indian legislature had no autliority to make 
laws affecting the status of British subjects not domiciled in India, /ind 
that, therefore, it could not confer upon the courts jurisdiction to divorce 
such persons. In other w^ords, the decree of the Punjab Court^ w'as ultra 
vires and therefore w^holly void. Now', Sir, whatever may be the limita- 
tions of the Indian courts regarding the law' of divorce, I venture to submit 
that the pow'crs of the Indian Legislature as laid dow'n in old section 22 
of the Indian Councils Act, incorporated in the existing Government of 
India Act, leave no doubt in my mind that the power of the Indian Legis- 
lature to confer^ jurisdiction on all courts in respect of all persons and 
property is unfettered and unlimited by any provision either of that Act 
or any other Act of which I am aware. There is no doubt a proviso 
iappended to section 22, But Sir Henry Duke pointed out that that proviso 
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was not germane to the diBcussion which arose in the ease before him.. 
See page 216. Now, Sir, I would invite the attention of Government to 
this second dictum. Is it the view of the Government that the power of 
the Indian Legislature is limited and circumscribed in the manner des- 
oribed by Sir Henry Duke? I am aware of the fact that the India Office 
was represented before the learned President of the Divorce and Probate- 
C^ourt Division I am also aware of the fact that he only came in, as it: 
were, by a side door as he was allowed to argue the case for India as an 
amicus ctmcd. There was no .appeal against that decision; and in view< 
of the fact that it is the judgment of a single Judge, however, learned and 
however eminent, some steps should have been taken by the India Office 
to vindicate the position of the Indian Legislature as regards its power 
of legislation. It is in view of that observation made, which, I submit, 
was not necessary for the decision of the case, that we find some conflict 
since arising in the decisions of the Indian courts. The question was 
considered by a full Bench of the Punjab High Court in the case of Lee 
vs. Lee reported in 5 Lahore, page 547, where Their Lordships upheld the 
authority of the Indian Legislature to legislate for all persons and things 
and to confer upon the Indian courts, if so advised, jurisdiction in respect 
of such persons and things. It has been further laid down in 40 Calcutta, 
page 215, that under the existing Indian Divorce Act it w’as competent for 
a couist in India to grant a decree which would be valid throughout India. 
There are two oases which stand on the other side of the line. Those are 
the cases reported in 47 Bombay, page 843, and 1 Eangoon, page 705 — a 
Pull Bench decision. There it is laid down by the learned Judges that 
the courts in India had no jurisdiction to grant divorce to persons not 
domiciled in British India. But in the Bombay case Mr. Justice Cmmp, 
dissenting from Sir Norman Macleod, Chief Justice, and Mr. Justice 
Marten, held that it had power to grant divorce based on residence which 
'would be good and valid in India. In so holding he upheld the view of the 
Calcutta High Court 

Golonel Sir Henry Stanyon (United Provinces : European) : And the 
Punjab High Court. 

Sir Bari Singh Q-our: And the Punjab High Court. Now, Sir, there is 
a conflict and I recognise that conflict. On that ground I heartily wel- 
come the motion that has been made by the Honourable Mr. Tonkinson 
that this Bill be taken into consideration; and I further welcome the amend- 
ment which he has since made to liis original Bill. That amendment 
will be moved immediately and I certainly shall support it. There is only 
one word that I should like to say with reference to that amendment. 
As the law at present stands, under section 2 of the Indian Divorce Act, 
clause 2, it is provided that nothing hereinafter contained shall authorise 
any court to grant any relief under this Act, except in cases where a 
petitioner professes the Christian religion. As I have pointed out, this 
Act 'was passed in 1869. S<Miie three years later the Indian Legislature 
passed an Act known as the Indian Christian Marriages Act, and in that 
Act it is laid down that in order to validate a marriage under that Act, only 
one party to the marriage need be a Christian. Consequently under that 
Act a valid marriage may be contracted by a Christian xrith a non-Gbristian. 
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Now, 8ir, that being the position, I ask this House to consider what would 
be the position, if the Indian Divorce Act was not amended and the Christian . 
petitioner only is permitted to obtain a divorce. What, becomes of the 
party to the marriage? That is a position which 1 submit creates a real 
anomaly which I, Sir, in rny amendment, of whicli 1 have given notice, 
have striven to reniove. It does not merely raise an academic question, 
as Honourable Members are aware. I happened to be in Bangoon and 
several leading members of the Bar approached me there and said : 

“ There are a lot of marriages taking place in this province between 
Burmans and Europeans. The Indian Christian Marriage Act permits such 
marriages. Such marriages are perfectly good and valid marriages under the 
statutory law of this country, but when it comes to divorce, the Indian 
Divorce Act insists upon giving relief only to the petitioner if he or she 
happens to be a Christian, and the other party to the marriage is deprived 
of the benefit of the divorce law.'* I draw the attention of Government 
to this anomaly, and if it cannot be rectified in this Bill, I still hope 
that an early opportunity will be taken by the Government to remove it. 
If such an assurance is forthcoming I certainly will not intervene in the 
immediate passage of this Bill through this House. 

There arc two or three points which I wish to’ make in view of the 
pending legislation. My friend Sir Henry Stanyon, astute lawyer as he is, 
has given notice of a very valuable amendment, and that is to the effect 
that you must define domicile or describe it as far as you can. He suggests 
that the term ** domicile ” in the Indian Divorce Act might be defined in 
the terms in which it is defined in the Indian Succession Act. I submit 
that is an amendment well worthy of consideration. I realise the difficulty 
of defining the term “ domicile and the PHvy Council also appear to have 
been confront£>d with the same difficulty, for while they passed in review the 
then existing case law on the subject, they did qualify the w^ord domi- 
cile by these pregnant words for the time being which makes me 
believe. Sir, that Their Lordships of the Privy Council were trying to put 
a wider eonstrnction upon the term “domicile'* than might be if ' the 
term is used as it is proposed to be used in the Bill before this House 
without those enlarging words. I, therefore, ask the Government to con- 
sider whether it is not ])0S8ible to make a statutory definition in accordance 
with tiie somewhat wider description Avhich Their Lordships of the Privy 
Council gave currency to in Le Mesuricr v. Lc Mesurier, 

Now, Sir. the Honourable Mr. Tonkinson is well aware of the difficulties 
which will confront the courts in India in dealing with the law of divorce. 
If a person domiciled in England is resident in India and has made India 
his second home, it may be that his domicile is still England, but his second 
home is in this country. Now, if we were to restrict the granting of relief 
by the Indian court only according to domicile pure and* simple, the person 
who has made India his second home would be deprived of the benefit of 
obtaining divorce in this cauntr>^ I w-ould not have set much store by 
this objection were it not for the fact that the law of divorce is intimately 
connected vnth other ancillary matters such as settlements, costs, alimony, 
damages, custody of children and succession to property. All these ques- 
tions are interlinked, and let me give to the Honourable occupants of the 
Treasury Benches an illustration. I have assumed that a married couple, 
technicaUy domiciled say, in England and married in England, have for all’ 
practical purposes migrated to this country and have settled down here- 
and made India their second home, and there is a very considerable body 
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• of ^ople who answer to theit description. Now if there is necessity of 
-having recourse to the law of divorce, the petitioner must go to England 
*and he must get a divorce there. The evidence is in India, the property 
is in India, the children are in India, and in order to obtain a mere paper 
decree in England the petitioner will have to cross tlie four seas, obtain 
a decree there and then. What relief is he likely to get? The relation- 
.ship between husband and wife would be terminated in England, and I 
take it that though there is no statutory^ means at present for the recogni- 
tion of the decree of the English courts, the Indian courts will recognise 
the fact that they have ceased to be husband and wife by a decree of a 
statutpry court in England. But then in India there are other questions, 
•questions with reference to the matters I have just now mentioned. Another 
suit would become necessary and as there is no such thing as res judicata 
in India in respect of matters decided in England, the same matter con- 
sequently will have to be re-agitated in this country for the determination 
of the other questions which are. I submit, in many cases a necessaiy^ 
sequel to a decree for divorce. The case might even be more complicated 
if the decree bo the decree of an Indian court and it has to be enforced 
in England. I need not point out a somewhat small objection that a 
' decree is only a decree nisi and after six months it is made absolute. That 
is a small point to be added to the points I am making in connection with 
the main question whether some facility should not be given either by 
Parliamentaty’ legislation or otherwise. It is because these questions are 
'tormenting me that I gave notice of my amendment that the matter be 
referred to a Select Committee, where a. full and free discussion across 
the table might lead to a satisfactory solution of all these questions. But 
I have acceded to the appeal of the Honourable Mr. Tonkinson that this 
is an urgent matter. Therefore, I shall be the last person to delay the 
further progress of this Bill. There are a few more observations which are 
of a technical character with which I do not wish to weary the House. I 
shall, therefore, rest content with supporting the motion moved by the 
Honourable Mr. Tonkinson. 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon: On behalf of my constituency, the Euro- 
peans of the United Provinces, I warmly welcome this Bill. 1 have very 
few remarks to make in addition to what has already been said by the 
Honourable the Mover and by my friend Sir Hari Singh Gour. There is 
no doubt thiit at present the most serious feature is the difference of 
opinion that has grown up in India in the several High Courts. I do not 
myself attach any importance to the idea that a decree given under the 
Indkin Divorce Act may be valid in one province and not valid in another. 
If the decree is given by a PTigh Court under an Act applicable to the whole 
■ of British India then, if it is a decree of divorce, it becomes a judgment 
in roin\ and, under section 41 of the Indian Evidence Act it is conclusive at 
"least in India with regard to the personal status which it confers on, or takes 
away from, any person. It is not for, say, the Allahabad High Court to 
' declare that the interpretation of the enactment given by the Lahore High 
Court and the Calcutta High Court- is so incorrect that those High Courts 
are not competent to pass such a decree. I do not attach any importance 
^to that apprehension. With regard also to decrees of the Probate and 
Divorce Division of the English courts based on what is now in England 
the test of 'jurisdiction, namely, domicile, I have no fear like my friend Sir 
"Hari Singh Gour, of Invalidity being given to those decrees im this oouatry. 
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Section 41 of the Evidence Act is equally applicable to those decrees. 
Section 41 reads : 

“ A titial judgment, order or decree of a competent court/' 

— and the English court is undoubtedly competent in the case of persons., 
domiciled in England— 

“in the exercise of probate, matrimonial, admiralty or insolvency jurisdiction ... 
shall be conclusive proof tliat an|r legal character which it confers accrued at the time 
when such judgment, order or decree came into operation ; that any legal character 
to which it declares any such person to be entitled accrued to that person at the time 
when such judgment, order or decree declares it to have accrued to that person; that 
any legal character which it takes away from any such person ceased at the time from 
which such judgment, order or decree declared that it had ceased or should cease." 

The only question of difficulty besides this difference of opinion in our 
own High Courts is with regard to the position of Indian decrees of dissolu- 
tion of marriage in England. From 1869 to 1921 they were never ques- 
tioned. The Indifin enactment undoubtedly clearly (with all respect to 
those who differ from me), without a possibility of any other reasonable 
interpretation, makes mere residence, and certain other poinfs, such as 
the profession of Christianity and so on, the test of jurisdiction. In Keye^ 
V. Keyes we had the case of a person domiciled in England but serving in 
India, married in India to a wife who committed adultery in India with 
another officer domiciled in England but also serving in India. The Lahore 
High Court, in my humble judgment perfectly correctly, granted a decree 
of div.orce. The English court for the first time refused to recognise that 
decree as valid. Now the English court was in a certain difficulty. In 
Englfuad also we have the law with regard to judgments in rem and the 
ordinary rule is this, that where the judgment in retn is pronounced by a 
court which is competent under the lex loci to pass such a decree, that will 
Jpe a valid decree in England. 1 may point out that Dicey in his work on 
the conflict of laws has expressed, though with some hesitation, the opinioni; 
that decrees granted by Indian courts upon the basis of residence in India 
have extra-territorial validity. I have no wish to go as far as that. The 
English courts have now laid down definitely that domicile alone shall be 
the test of jurisdiction. My friend Sir Hari Singh Gour made reference to 
a broader use of the term in Lc Mesurier v. Le Mesxirier, which is the leading 
case on the point, but it is now settled law that the domicile must be a 
real and genuine doinicile. Nothing less than a domicile in the fullest sense 
of the term will suffice. It is not sufficient for the parties to consent to the 
jurisdiction of the English courts either expressly or impliedly by their con- 
duct. They cannot by such submission give the courts a jurisdiction which 
they would not ofherwise possess. The English law of domicile has been 
very largely reproduced in our Indian Succession Act. There is a domicile 
of birth. There is a domicile of choice which may be acquired, replacing 
that of birth. But this point is setTled that a man always has a domicile, 
and only one domicile at a time all through his life. He cannot have a 
double domicile. That is the posifion in England and I was anxious that 
so far as the law of domicile goes, the courts in India should, as nearly as 
possible, follow the same principles as the courts in England. That is why 
I introduced the Indian Succession Act definition into my amendment, but 
there is another point. In England once the fact of domicile at the date of 
the petition (or as Sir Bari Singh Gour quite correctly calls it domiciie- 
for the time being '’) is established, H is immaterial if the marriage which 
it is sought to have dissolved was contracted elsewhere than m England, 
or that the parties at the time of the mairiage were domiciled abroad, or 
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that the parties are not British subjects or reside out of the jurisdiction, 
or that the misconduct alleged took place abroad. That is supported by a 
succession of well known cases in JEnglish law. Therefor© the position of 
the English courts is this. It has been very well slated in Lord Halsbury's 
Laws oj England (Vol. .6, p. 267) in these words : 

“ As the English courts themselves claim no jurSdiction to dissolve the iharri&ge 
of persons not domiciled in this country, so also they refuse to admit that anything 
short of domicile can give the foreign court jurisdiction to decree a divorce which 
will be valid in England and will carry with it the necessary legal consequences in 
this country. The oowot of a foreign country may of course claim to exercise the 
right of dissolving the marriage of persons subject to their jurisdiction without regard 
to any question of domicile and . no English court would deny that, within the limits 
of the foreign court’s jurisdiction, a decree of divorce so pronounced would be good 
and valid. To hold otherwise would be to dictate to a foreign country the principles 
which it should adopt in the administration of its own municipal law; but to a 
'■divorce so pronounced the English courts would deny a validity outside the jurisdiction 
' .which granted it.” 

As 1 have pointed out, in the case of Keyes vs. Keyes and Grayy the 
l:s2Iv’oo,v Honourable the -President of the English Divorce Court, w’hile 
quite within the purview of the law Qf England in refusing to re- 
ncognize as valid in England the decree of the Lahore Pligh Court on the 
, ground that the parties, albeit resident and married in India, had an English 
domcile, went further and held that the Indian Legislature had no power 
under the Government of India Act of 1861 to give the courts in India any 
jurisdiction to dissolve the marriages of parties domiciled in England, and 
that therefore the Lahore decree was invalid everywhere. It is this dictum 
which has causexi a condict of opinion between the several High Courts in 
this country. Now, with the uCmost respect I venture to affinn that the 
dicHim was ultra vires of the English court, and was in fact an attempt tf 
dictate to India the principles winch it should' adopt in the administration 
of its own municipal law. I am not concerned with the merits of the con- 
flicting judgments which have issued from our courts. My own opinion is 
and always has been entirely in harmony with the view taken by the 
Calcutta High Court, the Lahore High Court in a Full Bench decision, and 
in the dissenting judgment of the Honourable Mr. Justice Crump in the 
Bombay High Court/ judgment. The judgment of the majority in the 
Bombay case is rather a peculiar judgment. The Honourable the Chief 
Justice held that the Legislature had no authority to give jurisdiction to the 
Indian courts. The Honourable Mr. Justice Marten held, as I understand 
froni his somewhat long judgment, that the Indian Legislature had the 
-aiUthority but had not given it. So that even on that point the judges were 
divided. The Allahabad High Court. I understand, takes the Bombay view, 
but no judgment has yet been published in the Indian Law Reports. Well, 
as I have said, I am not concerned with the merits of the opinions. The point 
is one upon which there tiifiy be a difference of opinion. But having regaid 
to the position of India in relation to England, the unsatisfactory nature of 
the law, under which a husband arid wife in one country may be strangers 
in the other, is apparent ; arid the necessity of legislation in both countries 
to remove that incongruity is clearly indicated. My chief objection to this 
Bill is that, though it rightly introduces the rule of domicile as a test of 
jurisdiction, instead of substituting it for all those conditions which were 
necessary when residence alone was the test of jurisdiction, it has sdded 
it to them, ‘ Under the Bill as' it stands the law would require that the 
petitioner should profess the^CKrisIian- religion, that he should reside in India 
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the time of presenting the petition, that he should also be domic^ed in 
India at that time and that the marris^e should have been solemnized in 
India, That is to say, that in our courts people, though domiciled in India, 
would be able to get no relief in divorce cases unless either they have also 
been married in India or the misconduct complained of was committed in 
India. That means that a person, domiciled in India, who marries a wife 
in England, if misconduct takes place outside of India, will have no remedy 
anywhere. But we have now the amendment of which the Honourable 
]VIr. Tonkinson has given notice. If that is to be moved — if Government 
will give me an assurance that that is to be moved, — ^I shall not move my 
long amendment. My amendment is long because I sought to restrict the 
power fo dissolve marriage, — to put an end to marriage, — to the High 
Courts; and that restriction necessitated a string of consequential amend* 
ments right through the Act. However, I agree it is much more imporiant 
to get this Bill through than to go into a more or less side issue of that 
kind; and therefore, in any case, I should not move that part; of my amend- 
ment. it would be wrong to take away the jurisdiction of District Judges 
until all the provinces had been consulted and all the communifies likely to 
be aftected had had an opportunity of stating their views. Then, so far as 
tlic delinit ion of High Court is concerned, that amendment will come sooner 
■or later. The Honoiirabh* Mr. Tonkinson has told us that this ol<l Act, 
which is like an old Ford car that has been conditioned and reconditioned 
and is now only fit to be scrapped, will have to be dealt with later. But 
1 shall certainly press by amendment of section 2 of the Act, except as to 
tlio reserving of power to the High Courts only, unless I am assured thal 
tlic Government amendment of which notice has been given is to be moved. 
So far as the Parliamentary legislation is concerned we look forw^d to it. 
There is no question about this that the test of jurisdiction by domicile in 
many cases may be greatly inconvenient to many parties concerned in 
divorce litigation wdio may be resident in India. Having regard to the 
number of people with an English domicile who are resident in India the 
{promised Parliamentary legislation in the direclion stated will be of very 
I’cal assistance. Sir, I welcome the Bill. 

The Honcoirable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home jMember) : Sir, I am 
sure the House has listened with great interest to the speeches of my Hon- 
ourable friend Sir Hari Singh Gour and my Honourable friend Sir Henry 
St an yon on this matter, which is of very great importance ; but I am sure 
also the House wdll not expect me to follow them in all the enidite wander- 
ings they have indulged in, nor will it expect me to follow them in their 
expert examination of the various judgments of the High Courts or of the 
case in England which gave rise to our immediate trouble. If it is neces- 
sary to do so, my Honourable friend Mr. Tonkinson who had made a special 
study of divorce law will take up those points. 

1 propose to deal with two practical issues that have been raised. The 
first is the question whether we intend to move the amendment of which 
we have, given notice. I may assure my Honourable friend, Sir Henry 
Stanyon, that if he will allow the motion for consideration to be passed we 
will hasten to move the amendment in its proper place. The other point 
in which a practical issue was r^sed is the point raised by my Honourable 
friend Sir Hari Singh Gour. He has drawn attention to a portion., of sec- 
tion 2 of the Indian Divorce Act which runs as follows : 

Nothing hereinafter contained ahaU authorise any court to grant any relief under 
the Act except in cases where the petitioner professes the Christian religion and 
resides in India at the time of presenting the petition.” g 
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And he has pointed out, quite rightly I think, that there may be cases 
where the fact that it is essential that the proceedings can only be takep 
by the petitioner does give rise to cases of hardship. However, that is 
not a matter which is within the immediate scope of this BilL I am quite 
prepared to consult Local Governments and other bodies as to whether it 
would not be desirable to meet those cases by including the words or 
respondent ’’ in the section. But obviously there must be consultation and 
examination before' I can commit Government to any decided view. That 
is what I understand my Honourable friend has himself in mind. I must 
confess it does seem to me a practical difficulty which might well be exa- 
mined. But he recognizes that we cannot delay the passage of this Bill 
to make that amendment, nor can we make that amendment without con- 
sults^ion. I trust that what I have said will satisfy him. On those two 
points, however, I trust I have reassured the Honourable Members who 
have spoken. I should like in this connection to express the thanks of 
Government to my Honourable friends Sir Henry Stanyon and Sir Hari 
Singh Gour for the assistance they have given in facilitating the passage of 
this Bill which is really of great importance to the European community. 

Mr. Preiddent: The question is: 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Indian Divorce Act be taken into considera- 
tion.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Mr. H. ToaMmcm: Sir, I move: 

That for clause 2 of the Bill the following clause be substituted, namely : 

* 2. For the second, third and fourth paragraphs of section 2 of the Indian Divorco 
Act the following shell 1^ substituted, namely : 

' Nothing hereinafter contained shall authorise any Court to ^rant any relief under 
this Act except where the petitioner professes the Christian religion. 

Or to make decrees of dissolution of marriage except where the parties to the 
marriage are domiciled in India at the time ^hen the petition is presented. 

Or to omke decree of nullity of marriage except where the marriage has been 
aalomnized in India and the petitioner is resident in India at the time of presenting 
the petition. 

Or to grant any relief under this Act, other than a decree of dissolution of marriage 
or of nullity of marriage, except where the petitioner resides in India at the time 
of presenting the petition 

Sir, the proposals in clause 2 of the Bill as originally drafted would have 
added “ domicile ” as a test to those tests already included in sectbn 2 of 
the Indian Divorce Act in regard to jurisdiction in cases of divorce a 
vinculo matrimonii. The sole purpose of my amendment is to do away with 
the other tests and to make, in so far as decrees of divorce a vinculo are 
ooBoemed, domicile the only test ; that is to say, so far as these decrees are 
OOToemed, we wish to give to our courts the same jurisdiction as the 
English courts exercise. Of course that only applies to people domiciled 
in India, and I think my Honourable friend, Sir Henry Stahjron, recog- 
nizes that so far as people domiciled in England or Scotland ure concerned, 
some teats, in addition to domicile, of the nature contained in secrion 2 of 
the Act will be required. ®r, I move. 

» 
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Sir Hari Singh Ctowp: Sir, I had given notice of an amendment, the 
nature of which I described in my speech; but in view of the sympathetic 
reply received from the Honourable the Home Member, I do not propose 
to move that amendment. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill, 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

Mr, H. Tonldnfloa: Sir, I move that the Bill, as amended, be passed. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

** That the Bill further to amend the Indian Divorce Act, as amended, be passed.** 

The motion was adopted. 


THE INDIAN FACTORIES (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra (Member for Industries and 
Labour): Sir, I move that the Bill further to amend the Indian Factories 
Act, 1911, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into considera- 
tion. 

Sir, the Select Committee have examined carefully the various provisions 
as they appeared in the original draft of the Bill and they have recom- 
mended evirtain modifications in the ori^nal provisions. There was practi- 
cal unanimity in the conclusions arrived at in the Select Committee 
except in regard to three points. Two of these points, I notice, form the 
subject of amendments to be moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, 
and I shall reserve my remarks in connection with those amendments 
until they are moved. For the present I have no observations to make. 
Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses and 4 were added to the Bill. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, I move: 

That after clause 4 of the Bill the following new clause be inserted ; 

* 5. (1) In every factory a reasonable temperature shall be maintained. 

:(2) In the case of any factory in which, in the opinion of the inspector, a 
reasonable temperature is not maintained, the inspector may serve on the 
manager of the factory an order in writing, specifying the measures which 
he considers necessary to maintain a reasonable temperature, and requiring 
' him to carry them out before a specified date 

Sir, my amendment seeks to reinstate clause 5 of the onginal Bill. This 
clause the Select Committee in its wisdom omitted. The Report of the 
Select Committee and the ^minutes of dissent make it quite clear that the 
Members of the Government of India also did not approve of this omission. 
Sir, I was very surprised to find that the Honourable Member for the 
Department of Industries and tabour did not move an amendment in 
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conformity with the views expressed by him in 'his minute of dissent 
appended to the Beport of the Select Committee, (An Honourable 
Member: “ Pressure of public opinion *\) I shall come to that later on. 
Now, Sir, I have made it quite clear that the clause which 1 have drafted 
was not drafted by me. It was drafted by the Department which intro- 
duced this Bill. Apparently, as the Bill w^as introduced by Government, 
1 take it they also approved of this clause. Sir, this Bill was introduced 
as a result of the conference of Factory Inspectors in India, and I also 
therefore presume that this clause of the Bill had been inserted in the 
Bill as the result of that conference of Factory Inspectors. The clause 
has not been objected to by any Local Government, as the Honourable 
Member in charge of the Department of Industries and Labour has stated 
this in his minute of dissent. Of course there arc some employers who 
have objected to thi.s clause. But their opposition is quite natural. Now, 
Sir, what does the clause seek to do? The first part of the clause ^states 
that in every factory a reasonable temperature shall be maintained. 
{Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : “ What is it?'*) You know, Sir, that 
in India the factories work for eleven hours a day. Now this period is a 
very long period. If this long period is to be maintained, then let us at least 
give reasonable conditions in the factory for these people who work for 
eleven hours a day in the factories. In the hot season naturally the 
factories become very hot and ordinary workers cannot be expected to work 
without any detriment to their health when they are working 11 hours 
in the hot atmosphere of the factories. Sir, the Members of this Legisla- 
ture know what it is to work in a hot atmosphere of this Chamber when 
we work for about five hours a day. {The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : 

“ Fifteen.”) I shall be very glad if you begin to work 15 hours in this 
Chamber. Then I am quite sure our Factory Act will soon be changed 
{An Honourable Member: ** And the administration will be improved ’*)^ 
and the administration will improve, as my Honourable friend suggests. 
It is therefore necessary that in factories a reasonable temperature should 
be maintained. Moreover, in some factories, specially the textile factories, 
the temperature is interfered with by artificial mean’s in order to suit the 
conditions of production. Sir, the clause which I have introduced seeks 
to provide that a reasonable temperature shall be maintained. In the 
cold season the factory will be heated, so that a reasonable temperature 
may be maintained. In the hot season, fans will be provided or water 
may be so used that the temperature may be brought down. Now, Sir, 
the clause which I propose to introduce is not new to factory legislation 
in the world. The English law provided a similar clause and I shall read 
the English provision for the benefit of the Members of this House : 

y In every factory and workshop adequate measures must be taken for securing and 
maintaining a reasonable temperature in each room in which any person is employed.** 

Now, Sir, the first part of my amendment corresponds with this English 
section. There is some difference between the English and Indian climate. 
In England they generally want to heat the factories. In India we shall 
have to keep the temperature lower. That is the only difference between 
the two countries. Moreover, Sir, in England the factories do not work 
as long hours as the factories in India. Then, Sir, the second portion of 
my clause enables factory msBectors tp see that a EBasonable temperature 
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is maintained. This is necessary, because if it is the wish of this 
House that a reasonable temperature shall be maintained in factories, 
then they must see that factory inspectors possess the power which will 
enable them to enforce this provision. Now, Sit, in India this question 
.of temperature was studied by a gentleman named Mr. Molony in connec- 
tion with humidification of the Indian cotton mills and Mr. Molony has 
recommended that in India it is necessary to take some measures to 
maintain a reasonable temperature in factories and he has made certain 
suggestions as to how that can be done. He makes two suggestions. 
But, Sir, I need not go into the methods of keeping the temperature 
retisonable in factories. It is the business of the factory inspector to see 
that necessary measures are taken to maintain a rcasoiiable temperature 
in these factories. Now, Sir, I do not know what really made the Select 
^Committee oniit this very salutary provision from the Bill which is before 
us. They have given some reasons, but I am not convinced of the sound- 
ness of these reasons. Moreover, Sir, I feel that the Government them- 
selves know that this provision is a reasonable one and therefore they 
should now, although the Select Committee has omitted that clause, stick 
to their views and support my amendment. I would like to ask the Mem- 
ber in charge of the Department of Industries and Labour at this stage 
whether he proposes to support my amendment or whether he proposes 
to oppose my amendment or whether he proposes to remain neutral. Sir, 
if he will give me an indication at this stage, it will enable me to deal with 
this question much better. May I, Sir, expect the Honourable Member 
to tell me at this stage what his attitude will be. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra (Member for Industries 
and Labour) : I intend to oppose the amendment in the form in which it 
has been put. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Now, Sir, the Honourable Member proposes to oppose 
the amendment in the form in which it is put. May I ask whether he 
proposes to move an amendment to my amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: No, Sir; not at this stage. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, it is quite clear that the Honourable Member 
means to oppose my amendment. If the Honourable Member had pro- 
posed an amendment to my amendment, I w^ould have welcomed such an 
amendment. I know. Sir, the constitution of the present House. It is 
difficuhj to carry any amendment against the wishes of the Government. 
It is a pity; it is a thousand pities, because in this House there are very 
few friends of the working classes left now. {Tivo or three Honourahlv 
Members: ** Question?'') I am very much obliged to those friends who 
have indicated that they are in favour of my amendment. Sir, I shall be 
very happy to find that my remarks were wrong. But, Sir, I am some- 
what surprised at the attitude of the Government of India. When they 
introduced the Bill they thought that such a provision was necessary, but 
what h is happened now that they should not move an amendment or 
support the amendment moved by me? What has made them change 
their views? 

Mr. M. A. Jiunah (Bomhay City : Muhammadan Urban) : Because we 
■are reduced to a minority. 

B 2 
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lit. IT. M. JosM: Is it the fact that the S^ajiats have gone out? I& 
it the fact that they have hereafter to depeM upon the votes of the 
European Members, whose sympathies the Goveriinaent of India do not wish 
to lose at this stage ? Sir, I remember having rnade a remark onee in this 
House that this Government of India serve the interests of the capitalists 
in this country. I also remember the Honourable the Home Member hay- 
ing got very angry with me at that time. I want to know, Sir, what is 
going to be the attitude of the Government of India on my amendment. 
I want to know whether they thought at one time that the amendment 
was reasonable or not. If they thought that the amendment was reason- 
able, I want to know what has made them change their views except the 
fact that they depend upon the support of the European Members who 
are very anxious to see that clause omitted. Now, Sir, if this is the 
attitude of Government and if the reason given by me is the reason, which 
I think is the correct reason, is it right for the Government of India to* 
deny the charge that they are here to serve the interests of the capitalists 
in this country, both European and Indian? 

Now, Sir, I would like to say one word to the non-of&cial Members 
of thio House, especially to the Members of the Independent Party. Sir,. 
I know that that party is independent. I want that party to show that it 
is independent — not only of the Government but independent of the capi- 
talists also. Sir, let the Members of the Independent Party and other 
non-official Members remember that there is a great responsibility upon 
them in this matter. If our Swarajist friends were here, I am quite sure 
that the Government of India would have brought forward their own 
amendment. But if the Government of India do not bring 
forward their amendment in order to retain the support of some Members 
in this House, let this House show that they are much better than the 
Government of India. Sir, I move my amendment. 

Mr. Easturbhai Lalbhai (Ahmedabad Millowners' Association: Indian 
Coinmerce) : Sir, I beg to oppose the motion of my friend Mr. Joshi. I wish 
he had studied the Indian Factories Act of 1911 before bringing forward 
a motion of this nature. Clause 9 of the Act provides sufficient safeguards 
for the health of the workers about whom my friend is so solicitous. In 
order to convince the Honourable Members, I shall read out the same- 
It runs as follows : 

The following provisions shall apply to every factory : 

{a) it shall be kept clean, and free from effluvia arising from any drain, privy 
or other nuisance; 

(^) it shall not be so overcrowded while work is carried on therein as to be 
dangerous or injurious to the health of the persons employed therein; 

(c) it shall be ventilated in such a manner as to render harmless, as far as 

practicable, any gases, vapours, dust or other impurities generated in the 
course of the work carried on therein that may be injurious to health; 

(d) the atmosphere shall not be rendered so humid by artificial means as to be 

injurious to the health of the persons employed therein.'* 

Mr. N. M. Josbl: Where is the mention of temperature here? 

Mr* Eftsturbhai liElbbEi* The last clause refers to temperature. It will 
be apparent from this section to Honourable Members that the provisions 
for the health and comfort of our industrial workers are not wanting. What 
I desire to know is whether Government did inquire as to how many prose- 
cutions w6re necessary and were launched under this sectidn, and that 
we cannot do without some provision of this nature. a 
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Mr, N, M, Joshi; Ho^ can there be prosecutions when there is no law? 

Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbliai: I very much regret that the Government 
thought it fit to bring forward such a clause without the full realization of 
its implications. It is not only very vaguely worded but it has been the 
subject cf bitter criticism by most of the bodies and ofTicials whose opinions 
were united. I seek the indulgence of the House to read out some of them. 
I shall first read out the opinion of the Secretary to the Government of 
Madras, Development Department. On page 5 he says: 

“The Government of Madras do not consider that the provision for the maintenance 
<of a reasonable temperature should be enforced in every factory.” 

He goes on further and says: 

“ The cost of effecting a reduction in temperature would probably be more than 
what the Industry could afford. In their opinion a reduction of temperature in such 
cases does not seem to be absolutely necessary in view of the small number of persons 
iemployed.” 

Mr. 0. A. Barron, Financial Commissioner and Secretary to the Gov- 
fornmeni of Punjab, says as follows: 

“ The lack of definiteness attaching to the expression * a reasonable temperature * 
which occurs in clause 6, has been the object of general criticism, including that 
of the Factory Inspection staff of the Punjab. The requirement presumably refers to 
Jiygieriio conditions, and the Governor in Council is not unconscious of the difficulty 
which must attend an attempt to define the term very precisely.” 

Mr. /I. F. Gennings, the Acting Director, Labour Office, Bombay, says 
as follows : 

“I am opposed to this new section, I agree that the prevention of excessive and 
abnormal temperatures and the maintenance of a reasonable temperature in factories 
is essential to the health and efficiency of industrial workers; but existing conditions 
in India seem to make the definition of reasonable temperature a matter of very great 
•difficulty. In England it is a .subject to which considerable attention has been devoted 
by the Industrial Fatigue Research Board, a body consisting of doctors, scientists, 
physiologists, physicists, etc., of the greatest eminence in their respective professions 
together with representatives of employers and employees with practical knowledge of 
working conditions and no legislation requiring a reasonable temperature to be main- 
.tained would be initiated in the great industrial countries of the world without careful, 
detailed, scientific investigations by expert investigators working under the super- 
vision of a Board of scientific experts ... ” 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask the Honourable Member for some informa- 
tion? When was this Board as regards Industrial Fatigue brought into 
existence in England and was the clause about regulating temperature also 
introduced in England? If he can tell me that, I can understand that in 
England these scientific investigations were made before the law was 
made. 

Mr. Kasturbhsi Lalbhai: I am not in a position to inform the Honour- 
able Member when the Board was instituted. I am simply quoting from 
the opinion of the Director of Labour, Labour Office, Bombay. 

Mr. K. M. Joshi: Sir, may I ask the Honourable Member another 
question? What is the claim of this Director of Information to Imow any- 
thing about labour?*, 
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Sir, President: Order, order. Mr. Kasturbhai Laibhai. 

Mr. Kastnrbhid IiSlbhai: Sir, the Director gdes on to say: 

“The draft Bill under discussion merely insists on a ‘reasonably* temperature' 
being maintained and leaves it to the factory inspector to decide what amounts to a 
reasonable temperature. The factory inspector is given the power of calling upon the- 
owner of a factory to instal expensive apparatus and to prosecute him if the orders 
are not carried out. It is true that an appeal can be made to the court oar to the Local 
Government against any order by the factory inspector. But it does not seem to me- 
that the authority appealed to would be in any better position to decide the question. 
It appears to me that section 9 (a) is premature and should not be inserted into any 
Act until the question has been scientifically investigated and reliable standards laid^ 
down for the guidance of factory inspectors.** 

Sir, thcie are very many opinions on the question of reasonable tempera- 
ture, but not one of them is in favour of this clause regarding temperature. 
It be noticed that in his minute of dissent the Honourable Member 
in charge says: 

“ We recognise the force of the main criticisms directed against the terms of clause 
5 of the original Bill. There are obvious dangers in leaving it to Inspectors t& decide' 
what constitutes a reasonable temperature/* 

and so on. 

** But the main principle of the clause was not opposed by a single Local Govern- 
ment, and we consider that the Select Committee should have recast the clause in. 
such a manner as to meet the criticisms mentioned above.** 

I regret to note that the Honourable Member seems to attach no im- 
portance to the opinions of the responsible Members of Government who 
have expressed their opinions in the pamphlets from which I have just 
read- Even in England where the industries are far more numerous, and 
w^here the industrial workers are considerably larger than what we have 
in India, they have not found it necessary or practical to insert a clause 
of this nature. Not only in England, Sir, but in no other country of the 
world has such a clause been provided for in the factories legislation. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I am very sorry the Honourable Member is making' 
an inaccurate statement. I read out the English section myself. The' 
English section is this 

Mr. Prssldeilt; Order, order. The Honourable Member need not read, 
it again. He has already read it once. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: He is still persisting in making an incorrect statement. 

Mr. JCasturhhai Lalhhai: I hope from the opinions I have just quoted 
Honourable Members will be convinced that such a vague clause as was 
provided for by the Government in their original Bill could not be inserted 
in view of the fact that not only are almost all the commercial' and indus- 
trial bodies who have been consulted on the subject unanimously opposed 
to it but many Government officials, responsible officials, have thought it 
desirable to point out to their respective Governments that such a clause 
would perhaps do more harm than good. I hope that before Government 
think it desirable to bring in such a clause as this, they will take care to* 
see that the factory owners are not penalised for the fault of the ihspectihgr 
staff. 

I oppose the motion of .my Honourable friend, Mj. Joshi. 
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Sr. K. Cl« Sdiokare (Bombay Gentzal Dimian: NoDrMuhammadau 
.Btaral): Sr, i was surprised to see my Honourable friend reading oul a 
piece of a so-called responsible opinion. We know, Sir, usually that there 
are some terms and some expressions which are to be taken with common 
sense, Imd when people want to assume a want of common sense we have 
to take them as the popular saying goes, either as foc^s or knaves ”, 
According to my Honourable friend, for the purpose of defining the term 
” reasonable temperature ”, an expert committee of physiologists and 
scientists will be required. If that is said to be the responsible and con- 
sidered opinion, I am sorry, Sir, there seems to be no other explanation and 
the vendor of such an opinion must be either of the two as described by the 
adage. lieasonable temperature is nothing else than the usual natural tem- 
perature found in a place. It is nothing more than that. Every place has- 
ita usual temperature in certain climates and seasons. If a factory on 
account of the boiler and the fuel used creates a higher temperature, natur- 
ally the health of the workers will be affected. Mr. Joshi s clause does 
not demand anything more than that. {An Honourable Member: ” Normal 
temperature.”) My friend distinguishes between nonnal and reasonable 
temperature. He wants a difference of 3 to 4 degrees. I grant it and yet 
say the judgment of such reasonableness can be entrusted to the factory 
inspector. If you think the factory inspector cannot be entrusted with that 
judgment of reasonableness I have nothing to say. They have been en- 
trusted with discretion on so many points in the Factory Act; however, 
one more our friends are not willing to add. Labourers are .after ail human 
beings with whom we have to deal and we must consider them as human 
beings like ourselves. If we do not want to consider matters affecting their 
health and the conditions under which they have to work, Sir, I doubt 
very much if such an industrial development should be the goal of the 
Government and the people. 

With these few words I support Mr. Joshi s amendment. 

Diwan Baliadur T. Rangachariar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) : We all acknowledge our indebtedness to my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Joshi, for espousing the cause of labour, and whenever he strikes a reason- 
able attitude I always try to support him. I am neither a capitalist nor 
a factory owner, but I view it from the standpoint of a common practical 
man. I am familiar with the working of rice mills in my province, and 
being a landholder I am interested in their well being. If that is an interest 
which will disqualify me from speaking out my mind here, there it is. 
But I assure my Honourable friend that that is not the motive that actuated 
me in taking the attitude I did in Select Committee. In justice to the Gov- 
ernment I must remind my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, that it was I 
who took a most prominent part in objecting to this provision. It was 
neither the capitalist nor the Government Members who took exception to 
tins. My main objection was to the impracticable nature of the proposal 
in the clause and the majority agreed with me. Nor does Mr. Joshi do 
justice to the Swarajist Members. The Swarajist Members were repre- 
sented by Mr. Sarfaraz Hussain Khan. He was present there bodily. He, 
as a practical man, and likewise other Swarajists, supported the view that 
this was an impracticable proposal. I put myself the question, having 
regard to my knowledge of The villages and districts of my province, how 
are you to prescribe reasonable temperature, since from place to place the 
temperature' varies in my province from 116 degrees to 82 degrees in sum- 
mer. That is from district to district. 
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Otwan Baliadur M. Eamadiandra Bao (East Godavari and West 
Godavari cuw Kistna:, Non-Muhammadan Eural): Cannot the temperature 
be prescribed in each district? 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: As my Honourable friend^ Diwan 
Bahadur Ramachandra Bao knows, it varies always from iiluq to taluq and 
also from season to season, and from morning to evening. My Honourable 
friend may express surprise, but what is the temperature you will prescribe 
as reasonable? It is to be left to the factory inspector to prescribe this 
reasonable temperature. In the case of any factories it is left to the opinion 
of the inspector to say that a reasonable temperature is not maintained. 
Now the inspector may be an Indian. He may also be a European who 
wants everything cool; he may require electric fans and various things. 
He may be an Indian inspector, who like myself likes to toil and moil in 
the hot weather. Sir, I myself have to argue in the High Court and not- 
withstanding the electric fans in some months of the year we sweat there. 
Probably you have to change your linen during the course of the day when 
you have to argue a heavy case. Even owners of factories and rice mills 
work under the same conditions, not that they keep aloof in their houses 
and calmly look on when the labourers are toiling. There are small factories 
and rice mills where they take part in actual work. That being so it is not as 
if they are doing anything which would not be advantageous to themselves. 
You must leave it to the good sense of the employer himself. Of course 
there may be very big factories in which perhaps the conditions may 
be made satisfactory, but in these factories in the mofussil, if tb(? law is 
to be uniform in all cases, I cannot but feel that a great danger will be 
introduced by introducing *a clause like this. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Suggest some other clause. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: That is a thing the Government asked 
us to do. I am sure my Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah might be able to 
suggest another clause. I found it very difficult to suggest a suitable clause. 
After all the employer and the labourer have to depend upon each other. 
The employer in most cases, I am sure, will provide reasonable facilities 
that circumstances may require. It is to his interest to do so. Legislation 
in these matters certainly cannot produce the desired effects. Wiat is 
needed is good feeling between the employer and the labourers. No doubt 
it is a counsel of perfection, but I am sure it is absolutely impracticable to 
have a clause like this and to expect it to work, and it would be leaving the 
factory owners to the tender mercies of the inspectors, who may have differ- 
ent views. One inspector may go and another inspector may come and 
they may have different views. How is an inspector to prescribe a reason- 
able temperature? Is he to prescribe 95 degrees in !he morning and 100 
degrees in the afternoon and 95 again in the evening? Supposing the tern- 
perature varies and supposing the variations of temperature are d\ie to 
nalural conditions, what is Ke to do? Is he to introduce electric fans 
there ? 

Khan Bahadur W. M. Eusaanally: Tes. 

Diwan Bahadur T, Bangachariar: Probably he cannot get electric supply 
there; where is he to get the energy for these small factories? It may have 
the effect of spoiling and killing these small industries which larc very 
beneficial to the people. I submit that I see many practical difficult ’es in 
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applying that clause; it is very difficult to find a suitable clause to provide 
ior such cases, and we cannot help recognising the difficulties pointed out. 
Even the Government Members in their minute say : 

% 

“ We recognise tlie force of the main criticisms directed against the terms of 
'clause 5 of the original Bill. There are obvious dangers in leaving it to Inspectors to 
decide what constitutes a reasonable temperature, and it is probably true that in most 
factories no restrictions arc required, while in others regulations could only be imposed 
after careful investigations and with full regard to seasonal variations, the nature of 
the processes and other circumstances. But the main principle of the clause was notr 
opposed by a single Local Government and we consider that the Select Committee 
should have recast the clause in such a manner as to meet the criticisms mentioned 
above.’* 

Sir, the Select Committee waited for a recast of the clause which would 
suit the circumstances. No member came forward with one. Even my 
Honourable friend Mr. Joshi to-day, although he recognises the objections, 
is not able to produce a suitable clause 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I do not recognise any objections. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: Very well, then, if he does not recog- 
nise any objections, we recognise the objections, and I do think the House 
should not accept this amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitrar Sir, as the House is already^ 
aware, I am in sympathy with the object underlying Mr. Joshi s ameni^ 
merit. In fact, as Mr. Joshi observed, that provision was in the Bill as it 
was originally presented to this House by Government. At th© same time, 
as has already been stated in the minute of dissent which I have signed, 

I recognise the force of the numerous criticisms which have been directed 
against the clause which Mr. Joshi seeks to re-insert and I do not think 
that, in its original form, it can be commended to this House. To this 
extent I agree with the majority of the Select Committee, and as I have 
already said, Government will oppose Mr. Joshi ’s motion. At the same 
time I do not agree with my friend Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai that the matfer 
is already provided for in section 9 of the Indian Factories Act. I may 
say this, that Government have no intention of abandoning their idea in 
•this particular matter 

Mr, M. A. Jinuab: What is their idea? 

The Honourable Sir Bliupeudra Nath Mitra t Their idea is that the 
object underlying Mr. Joshi s amendment should be provided for in the 
factories Act, but not in the particular form in which Mr. Joshi has moved 
his amendment. , . . . , 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Why not suggest another amendment? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath ICitra: The House is entitled to 

why does not the Government bring forward another amendment. Mv 
fnend Diwan Bahadur Eangachariar has fully explained the difficulties in 
the matter with which we were faced in the Select Committee. In fad. 
i did put forward certain amendments of my own. They were unacceptable 
to the majonty of the Commitfee and I had to abandon them. That does 
not mem that we have abandoned the idea of putting something in the 
ndiari F^towes Act to meet our original intention in the matter Our 
laovisiona! view w that the necessary provision can be met by an amendment 
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Mox&unva assucbly. 

|Sir Bhupendrs Nath Mitra.] 
of section 9 of the Factories Act, with consequential amendments elsewhere. 
At the same time, in view of the great divergence of opinion in the Select 
Committee, — and I must remind the House that the majority of the Select 
Committee, consisted not only of my friend Diwan Bahadur Eangachariar, 
but of members of the Independent and Swaraj Parties, as well as members 
of the European Party, — had to admit that this was not a matter which 
I ought to force through this House in its present condition, through a 
thin House like the present one; and so far as Government is concerned, 
the intention is hereafter to try to work out the proper amendments in 
consultation with the Local G-ovemments and at a later stage to bring in 
a short amending Bill before this House 

Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai: Do I understand that commercial bodies will 
not be consulted in the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendia Nath Mitra: I cannot in any way commit 
myself on that point. I dare say if we do consult the Local Governments, 
they will again consult commercial bodies, but I think the commercial 
bodies have had their say. So far as the object goes, Government ore cer- 
tainly still of the opinion that some amendment of the Indian Factories Act 
is necessary, but they had to change their opinion in regard to the precise 
amendment which they had originally proposed. Some other formula will 
have to be devised. I for one would have been very glad if the Select Com- 
mittee had devised that formula 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Then let us postpone it. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: At the same time there are 
ether provisions in the Bill which need not, for that reason, be postponed. 
That is quite a simple matter which can be brought in at a later stage, and 
we can pass an amending Bill to incorporate that particular amendment. 
Therefore, Sir, I cannot accept Mr. Joshi’s amendment. 

♦Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal (Calcutta : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : I 
desire to say just two words on this subject, my first explanation for taking 
any part in this debate is that I was, what shall I say, tempted by the 
Government Members to put my signature to the note of dissent which they 
themselves signed, and having signed that note of dissent, with full 
consciousness of what it implied, I am surprised at the attitude which the 
Honourable Member in charge of Industries and Labour has taken to-day. 

I think it was the distinct duty of the Honourable Member to 
‘ have applied himself with airthe resources which he commands 
to find a way out of the difficulty w’hich he now pleads in opposing Mr. 
Joshi's amendment. 

Nawab Sir SaMbzada Abdul Qaiyum (North-West Frontier Province: 
Nominated Non-Official) : If a meeting of the Assembly is held here in Jime 
and the fans are removed, the matter will be taken up more earnestly by 
this House. 

Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal: Well, I shall be glad if my Honourable friend. 
Sir Abdul Qaiyum comes to the front Bench and represents Government, 
and then I shall pay all the respect due to hi^ position as the representative 

^Speech not corrected by the Honourable Mmbec;. 
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of Government in matters of this kind. I now find, Sir, in this note of 
dissent that: 

“ the main principle of the clause was not opposed by a single Local Government and 
we consider that the Select Committee should have recast the clause in such a manner 
as to meet the criticism mentioned above." 

And who are the signatories to this note of dissent? First of all, the Hon- 
ourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, next the Honourable Mr. Graham, third 
the Honourable Mr. A. G. Clow. The three Governrbent members on this 
Select Oommitt-ee, Mr. Clow, Mr. Graham and Sir B. N. Mitra, are all of 
them signatories to this note of dissent, and they asked me to sign it. I saw 
the reasonableness of the thing and I signed it, and I do not see how they 
can go back upon the opinion which they placed on record in this minute 
and now tell us Don’t do anything now, we will take the matter up later 
on. ” 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra; That is not going back. 

Mr. Bipin Ohandra Pal: No, not going back but going sideways. With/ 
regard to Mr. Joshi’s amendment I do not think it is a very dangerous 
thing. All it says is ‘‘ Let your inspectors arrange this. They are your 
officials and you can issue instructions to them." Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mitra may issue definite instnictions to the inspectors of factories in this 
matter; he may issue a definite instrument of instructions to the Local 
Government how this clause is to be w’orked, and in that way, pending 
a definite amendment of the Act, suit what he says he wants. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar: Will my Honourable friend suggest 
one such instruction? 

Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal: Well, I am not in a position to suggest anything 
just now. No, I support Mr, Josbi’s amendment and I do not think there- 
is any objection to the acceptance of that amendment unless you are afraid 
that the inspectors will interfere with the free and easy way in which you 
are carrying on your factories and your works. Now that is the only argu- 
ment which it seems to me stands- at the back of this opposition to Mr. 
Joshi’s amendment. 

The BQonourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: What about the minute of 
dissent ? 

Mr. Bipin Ohandra Pal: Yes, the minute of dissent says there are 
factories where unnecessaiy hardship is at present caused to the operatives 
by the maintenance of temperatures which could be substantially reduced" 
by simple and inexpensive means, and it is desirable that Local Govern- 
ments should be in a position to insist on reasonable steps being taken in- 
such cases, and it seems to me that Mr. Joshi’s amendment provides the 
Local Government with the instrument of carrying out the wishes expressed* 
in the note of dissent. 

Khan Bahadur W. M. Hussanally (Sind : Muhammadan Bural) ; Sir, 
once in a way I should like to act as an assistant to my friend Mr. Joshi 
and to champion the cause of labour, as his assistant, as I said. Sir, the* 
point at issue is a very simple one. I do not see what the difficulties are 
which appear to lawyers ^n this House like Sir Hari Singh Gour and my 
friend Diwan Bahadur Eangachariar wdio see snakes and scorpions at every: 
step. 
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Biwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar: Because we know the difficulties. 

Khan Bahadur W. H. Hussanally: Moreover, the dissenting minute 

the Government members contains. the following words: 

“But the main principle of the clause was not opposed by a single Local Govern- 
ment and we consider the Select Committee should have recast the clause in such a 
manner as to meet the criticisms mentioned above. 

Now, Sir, I do not understand why the Honourable Member in charge of 
tho Industries Department could not have commanded the services of ail 
the regiment he possesses of solicitors, secretaries and drafters or drafts- 
men as they are called, to recast this clause to meet the criticism, and that 
is what my Honourable friend Mr. Joshi wants. If they had been em- 
ployed perhaps a definite suitable clause could have been drafted so as to 
be embodied in this very Bill. But if that could not be done and if the 
time was too short, why could not this Bill be recommitted now to the 
Select Committee or postponed till the next autumn Session at Simla? 
Where is the hurry or urgency of carrying through this Bill when the Hon- 
rourablc Member himself admits that some provision of the kind proposed by 
Mr. Joshi is necessary to be incorporated in the Act. If I am in order, 
Sir, I would propose that the Bill be recommitted to the Select Committee 
and the Government be asked to draft a suitable amendment to bring out 
btho purpose Mr. Joshi has in view. 

Mr, President: Order, order. The Honourable Member knows that that 
stsige has passed. The motion for the consideration of the Bill has already 
been adopted by this House and the Bill is now being considered clause by 
■•^clause. The question before the House is that clause 2 stand part of the 
Bill, to which an amendment has been moved by Mr. Joshi. 

Khan Bahadur W. M. Hussanally: In that case, Sir, I support Mr. 
■Joshi 's amendment. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Sir, I must say I w'as surprised at the attitude of 
•the Honourable Member on behalf of the Government. Sir, when this Bill 
was introduced it contained a clause 6 and in the Statement of Objects and 
Eeasons you find it stated : 

The existing Act makes no provision for the prevention of excessive temperatures 
within a factory. The new section is designed to remedy this defect. The amend- 
ments proposed in clauses 17 and 22 are consequential.*’ 

"Then this Bill was referred to Select Committee and the Honourable Mem- 
\ber in charge is a party to the dissenting minute where he says this : 

‘‘We are opposed to the omission of any provision relating to the maintenance of a 
treasonable temperature in factories.” 

TTherefore the Government are opposed to that: 

> “ We recognise the force of the main criticisms directed against the terms of 
' clause 5 of the original Bill. There are obvious dangers in leaving it to inspectors to 
decide what constitutes a reasonable temperature and it is probably true that in most 
factories no restrictions are required while in others regulations could only be imposed 
after careful investigation and with full regard to seasonal variations, the nature of the 
processes, and other circumsfances.** 

"Then they proceed to say: ^ 

“ The main principle of the clause was not opposed by a single Local Government 
•-and we consider that the Select Committee should have recast the clause.” 
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Becast the clause Therefore, according to the Honourable Member^ 
who is a signatory to this dissenting minute, he is of opinion that '' the 
Select Committee should have recast the clause in such a manner as to- 
meet the criticisms mentioned above.'* But the Government divest them- 
selves of all responsibility because the Select Committee decide to omit the* 
clause. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mltra: No, they don't: they only 
want time. 

Mr* M* A* Jinnah: I know perfectly well they want time, but I say any 
responsible Government, with the assistance they have got behind them^ 
with the successor of Macaulay sitting on that Bench, ought to have been 
able to put forward amendments in order to support their view* Instead 
of that we get an answer that they want time. Why? What diflSculties 
have you to face? Is there no legal assistance at your back? Why then 
divest yourselves of this responsibility? You hold that opinion. Why 
haven't you brought forward an amendment? 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: It is not a question of legal assistance. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I suppose it is the assistance of the factory owner or 
perhaps the assistance of my Honourable friend Diwan Bahadur 
Bangachariar, who is incapable of producing an amendment. I decline to 
believe that my Honourable friend if he had applied his mind to it could 
not have produced an amendment. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: You produce one! 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah: I was not on the Select Committee. 

Diwan Bahadur T« Bangachariar and Sir Hari Singh Gour: You pro- 
duce one now. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Yes, I can now. My Honourable friends seem to 
think that it is our business to attend to every matter of detail in this way. 
I maintain, Sir, that it is the business of the Government, — ^I say it was 
their duty. They introduced this clause originally in this Bill as it was 
presented to this House. The Select Committee, I say, was carried away 
and omitted that clause. The Government Member dissents from it and 
yet he has not come forward with an amendment. Have not they come- 
forward with a number of amendments, when in the Select Committee cer- 
tain clauses have been altered or omitted? Why have they not brought 
an amendment on this occasion? Have they not got the assistance? My 
Honourable friend says *‘Oh, but we wull consider this matter", and the posi- 
tion of the Government is that they will consult the Local Governments 
again. What for? What are the Local Governments going to tell you? 
You are yourself convinced that some provision should be made in order to 
regulate excessive temperature. Is there any Member of this House who 
is opposed to it? Then all that you have to. do is to make a provision. 
Why don H you come forward with a definite provision? What is the 
urgency? We are very often told by Government, “Let us pass this Bill, 
we will then bring in a small amending Bill and we shall see to it ". 
Then probably we will hear nothing more about it. Will the Honourable 
Member give me a definite undertc^ing on the floor of this House that he 
will bring in a Bill embodying the principles of this provision which were 
originally in this Bill, in clause 5? Will he give an undertaking that he 
will bring in a Bill in the next Session of this Assembly? If he does that, 
I might accept his assurance. Otherwise I support the amendment of IMr. 
Joshi. 
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, [Mr. M. A. Ji 2 mali..| 

Thea, my friend Diwan Bahadur Bangachariar always now thinks that 
•lie iJhust do justice to the Government. He says ‘‘ How are you going to 
ascertain what is the reasonable temperature"'. He says sometimes he 
lias got to change his linen twice when arguing a heavy case. If he has 
got to do that, what about the poor man who sweats near the boiler. Do 
yon realise that? Who assks in this House that we should provide him 
with electric fans? Who is the man who asks “Give him ice" which 
ray Honourable friend enjoys while he is arguing a heavy case? All that 
is intended by this provision is this. In a factory there must necessarily 
b€f exee^ive temperature, in excess of the ordinaxy temperature which pre- 
vails outside. All that is intended as that the temperature within the 
factory should not be so abnormal as to make the lives of these people 
zsdserable and to impair their 

Kr. 'W. 8. 3 * Wnisoxi: Would yon mind defining the word “abnormal"? 

Hr* K. A. Jlanah: If you have any common sense you can decide it 
in five minutes. If you have no common sense you can never define it. 
[Kow, we are told that the inspector will harass these millowners and these 
factory owners. l%e inspector is such an objectionable person that he 
will abuse his powers. That ig an argument which is a perennial argu- 
ment. If we are to go by that argument, we can never have an inspector. 
It is very often said that the police is bad and why don't you therefore 
•do away with the police. It is necessary to have the police. The inspector 
is necessary. If the factory owners are going to put their case merely 
•on the ground that the inspector will be an instrument of harassment, an 
instrument which would try and extort money and blackmail, that is an 
argument which you will never get rid of till the end of the w'orld. 
must have inspectors. My Honourable friend asks "‘ What is a reason- 
able temperature I say any honest inspector going into a factory will 
-come to the conclusion at once whether the temperature is reasonable or 
not, having regard to all the circumstances of that factory or locality. The 
provision which was incorporated originally is this: 

** In every factory a reasonable temperature shall be maintained. In the case of 
any factory in which in the opinion of the inspector an unreasonable temperature is 
nmintained the inspector may serve on the manager of the factory an order in writing 
i^wcifying the measure which he considers necessary to maintain a rcasonaHe tempera- 
tore. 

If the temperature is unreasonable, say 130 or 140 degrees, he will say 
You mu^t devise means by which you can reduce this temperature “ 
and he will specify a date within which to carry that out. 

Dlwan Bahadur T. ' Bangachariar: They are not all powerful. There 
are hundreds of smdl ovmem. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: What will this inspector do to them? Will they 
shut up their factories if this provision is passed? What is the good 
of arguing in this fashion? We find that the Honourable Member on behalf 
of the Govemrnent himself says that there are factories where unnecessary 
hardship is at present caused to the operatives by the maintenance of 
temperature which could be substantially reduced. That is .the opinion of 
the Honourable Member there and this minute is signed by my Honour- 
friend Mr. Graham, Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal and no less a person 
than an expert in this kind of legislation, Mr. Clow. What do find? 
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They say that it is desirable that Local Governments should be in a posi- 
tion to insist on reasonable steps being taken in such cases. And what 
are the Local Governments going to do? Is His Excell6hcy the Governor 
in Council going to inspect this factory and see whether the temperature 
is reasonable? They must depute somebody. Can this w'ork be done 
by any other man than an inspector? You cannot get rid of the inspector. 

I "do ask the Government to look into this. They have themselves admit- 
ted that the hardship could be reduced at a small expense in several 
factories. I do ask the Honourable Member to give us an undertaking 
that at least in the autumn Session he will bring in a Bill with a sound 
provision. Then I shall consider that Government mean business. My 
Honourable friend, the millowner (Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai) is sitting next 
to me and my friend who is constantly interrupting me sits opposite to 
me (Mr. Willson). They will get the Honourable Member who represents 
Government into meshes again and he will get so confused that in spite 
of the assistance that he will get from behind he will be imable to meet 
the situation. Therefore, I want a definite undertaking from Government 
that they will bring in a Bill next September Session embodying the prin- 
< 3 iple of Mr. Joshi’s amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Bhnpendra Hatii Mitra: Sir, 1 have already said 
that Government have no intention of dropping the matter and I can give 
my friend Mr. Jinnah the assurance that it will be brought up for discus- 
sion at the next Session of the Assembly. We cannot go beyond that. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

That after clause 4 of the Bill the following new clause be inserted : 

*5. (1) In every factory a reasonable temperature shall be maintained. 

(2) In the case of any factory in which, in the opinion of the inspector, a reason- 
able temperature is not maintained, the inspector may serve on the 
manager of the factory an ordel- in writing, specifying the measures which 
he considers necessary to maintain a reasonable temperature, and requiring 
him to carry them out before a specified date 

The motion was negatdved. 

Clauses 5, 6, 7 and 8 were added to the Bill 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That clause 9 do stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. N. M. Jofihi: Sir, I move: 

“ That in clause 9 of the Bill, .sub-clause (c) be omitted.” 

Sub-clause (c) is: 

“(c) in the paragraph beginning * in case (a) * after the word * sections ' the 
ngures ' 21 ’ shall be inserted,” 

Now, section 30 of the Indian Factories Act, which is mentioned in thia 
sub-clause (c) of clause 9, says the Government may exempt in 

” case (a) such class of work from all or any of the provisions of sections 27 and 28.” 
Now, I shall tell the House what that (a) is. Sub-section (a) of section 
80 of the Indian Factories Act is : 

that any class of work in ,a factory is in the nature of preparatory or oomnle- 
mentary work which must necessarily be carried on outside the limits laid down for the 
g^eral working of the factory * vw 

Now, Sir, this suh-sectNm is intended to gitre exemption to the faet^rios 
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irom section 21 M the Indian Factories Act. Section 21 of the Indian' 
Factories Act runs thus : 

“21. (1) In every factory there shall be fixed,— 

(a) for each person employed on each working day 

(i) at intervals not exceeding six hoars, periods of rest of not less than one howr,. 
or. 

(n*) at the request of the employees concerned periods of rest of not less than hall 
an hour each so arranged that, for each period of six hours work done, there- 
shall be periods of rest of not less than one hour’s duration in all, and that 
no person shall work for more than five hours continuously, and 

(b) for each child working more than five and a half hours in any day, a period 
of rest of not less than half an hour. 

{£) The period of rest under clause (b) shall be so fixed that no such child ahall be 
required to work continuously for more than four hours.”* 

So this clause is intended to give exemption to those people who are 
engaged in work w'hich is considered to be preparatory or complementary. 
Now, Sir, I do not understand why this exemption is at all necessary. In 
the case of people who do preparatory and complementary work, it may 
be necessary that they should be employed some times before the factory 
opens or sometimes at the end of the period of, work generally. What 
they really want is that 'these people who are engaged in the preparatory 
and complementary processes should begin their work before the other 
workers begin. I can imderstand this necessity, but I do not understand 
why there is any necessity for depriving these people of their midday rest. 
Every one wants to take his food during the middle of the day and ho is 
given by the Factory Act a period of one hour. We also go, Sir, for our 
lunch for an hour, and why should not these people who work in factories 
and do the preparatory and complementary work get one hour's rest in the 
middle of the day to enable them to take their food? Why should they be 
deprived of this concession if it is given to them by the Factory Act, even 
if they are engaged in preparatory and complementary work? That w^ork 
has to be done before the day’s work begins. These people must have 
some rest and time to take their food. A man does not commit a sin in 
getting employed on preparatory and complementary work in a factory. 
Sir, if the Government think that these particular people should not take 
their rest when the other workmen do, I can understand that ; if they say 
that their hour 6f rest should be different from the others, I can under- 
stand it. But why deprive these people engaged in preparatory and com- 
plementary work of their midday rest altogether, and not give 
them time to eat their food. I think it is cruel and unnecessary 
as well. I therefore think this House should not accept the change pro- 
posed in the Bill at all. Sir, this section 30 of the Factories Act has 
already given so many exemptions that the Act is becoming practically use- 
less, and especially so when these exemptions make ft difi&cult for the 
factory inspector to inspect; in every factory you will always find some 
people exempted, so that the factory inspector does not know who is who. 
If he goes to a factory and finds that the rule is broken, and if there aire 
people there who are exempted, naturally he will be tofd that those are 
the people exempted and it is not very easy for him to fin d out wheth^ 
they are or not. Sir, on account of the exemptions which exist the pro^' 
tection given by the Factories Act is much reduced. I therefore "Wi^^ 
this House not to accept this sub-clause (c) of clause 9, because I thShk 
the people engaged in preparatory and complementary work require some 
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time in the middle of the day to rest and take their food. No case is 
made out why they should not be given that period of rest. I can under- 
stand if they had to take their period of rest at a different time from the 
others. In that case let the Government bring forward an amendment 
providing that these people who are engaged in preparatory and com- 
plementary work should get their midday rest at some time to enable 
them to take their food. Sir, I propose my amendment. 

Mr. A. Q. Glow (Industries Department : Nominated Official,) : Sir, I 
'Oppose this amendment. I think that Mr. Joshi has unconsciously mis- 
represented the position. There is no question of withdrawing from these 
men the periods of rest. I can assure the House that in practically every 
case they will get j)eriod8 of rest; they must get periods of rest from 
the nature of their work. Mr. Joshi has dealt in his speech both with 
amendment No. 2 and amendment No. 3, which is in effect .of the same 
character, and much the same arguments apply to both. The point is 
that the nature of the work, preparatory or complementary work or work 
that is essentially intermittent, means that the man is not continuously 
employed as a rule. But the difficulty is that you cannot say definitely 
beforehand at what time the interval will take place. Take the case of a 
man who is going round attending to small rc'pairs of machinely^ You 
can say of the process operatives that so many operatives will be off 
from one to half past one, and so many from half past one to two, but 
yni cannot sav for that man that in no circumstances will ho be called 
upon to work between half past one and two. He may spend and normally 
does sp(‘rid a large pari of the day idle, but in order to comply with 
set'iion 21 it is neeessarv^ that tlie factoiy" owner should specify, before the 
work begins, the hours at which each person shall be employed and that 
he should send notice of those hours beforehand to the factory inspector. 
It is to overcome that difficulty that these amendments have been 
devised. 

T admit that there is a good deal in what Mr. Joshi says about 
exemptions, but there is one point that he omitted to mention, and that 
is, that all exemptions are suhiect to conditions specified by the Local 
Government, and these exemptions, I need hardly assure the House, are 
closely watched by the Government of India. And wherever possible it 
is made a rule that with regard to an exemption you should grant com- 
pensatory periods in some form or another. That is a rule which can be 
Applied not only with regard to holidays hut also with regard to intervals. 
As a matter of fact the exemptions which we now propose to add to the 
Aci had the unanimous support of the Chief Inspeciors of Factories, and 
T think that is a sufficient recommendation to the House. 

Mr, Preaidezit; The question is: 

** That in danse 9 of the Bill, sub-clause (r) be omitted.** 

Th^ motion was negatived. 


Mr. H. M. JoAi: Sir, I mover 

“ That in dause 9 of the Bill, sub-dause (d) be omitted.” 

• Sub-clause (d) of clause 9 ef this Bill says: 

^ **ln tie beginning * in case {b)* after the words * sections * 

21 \ alter the ffgnm * 22 * tite figures * 26 ’ ahsdi be insetted.** 


figttrea 
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How, Bir, the paragraph id case (b) is tlus as given in section 80 of the 
Indian Factories Act: 

“ in case (6) work of the nature described from all or any of the provisions of 
sections 22, 27 and 28.'" 

Now, the kind of work w'hich is intended to be covered by this section 
is the work which is essentially intermittent. Now, Sir, here also I do 
not understand w'hy this exemption from section 21 should be given^ 
Sir, even if the work is intermittent, there must be some period when 
the man will get time to take his food. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
Clow, said that the man will get a period for rest. But where do you 
provide it? You are giving an exemption from section 21. 

Mr. A. G. Glow: No, no. We are giving the power to exempt. 

Mr. N. M. Jodii: You are giving the power to the Local Government 
to exempt, and I think you intend that the power should be used; and 
if you intend that the power should be used, the power I think will be 
used; and if the power will be used, some people wfll be exempted from 
the protection of section 21; and I do not understand why people who 
do intermittent work should not get any time for having their food in the 
middle of the day. Sir, I think that the House should see that this 
exemption is not granted. There is also exemption given by this section 
from section 26 of the Indian Factories Act which runs: 

“ The manager of a factory shall fix specified hours for the employment of each 
person employed in such factory, and no person shall be employed except during such 
hours. 

Now, Sir, even if a man is doing intermittent wwk, wliy should there 
not be fixed hours for him? Simply because a man’s work is inter- 
mittent, is he going to be employed for 24 hours a day? Why not have 
some fixed hours? You can say that the hours fixed for him should be 
long. I can understand that. That you have already provided. You 
are giving an exemption to those people who are engaged in work which 
is essentially intermittent— you are giving them exemption from section 
*26. They can work in the factory for longer hours, but to say that 
there should be no hours fixed for these people means that the men may 
be engaged for 24 hours and no hours shall be fixed for him. Sir, the 
meaning of that section is quite clear. When you give exemptions from 
sections 26 and 27 it is quite clear that a man engaged in intermittent 
work may be engaged for even the whole day because no hours of work will 
be fixed and there will be no fixed time during the ^ay. Now, Sir, in 
the case of my last amendment it could have been sai3 that the number 
of people who are engaged in preparatory and complementary work 
is very small number. But in the case of people whose work is intermit- 
tent, their number may be very large in certain kinds of factories, and 
to deprive them of the protection of the Factories Act unnecessarilv is I 
think doing a great harm to these people. I hope, Sir, that the House 
will accept my amendment, ^ 

Mr. A. O. Glow: Sir, I do not w:ant to add much to, what. I said <p 
the nrevious amendment which really raised practically the same pointy 
.hut I do want to reply to a fresh suggestion from my Hopi^rahle friendr 
Mr. Joshi, which is that iMe men who may be exempted 
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(Clause will be required to work, or may be required to work# tor 24 hours 
a day. As a matter of fact the power to exempt* men of this character 
from the proyi^iohs of sections 27 and 28 of the Factories Act is already 
in the Factories Act, but it is safeguarded by the fact that every Provincial 
Government, at the instance of the Government of India, has fixed definite 
liinits to the amount of overtime that a man may be permitted to work. 

I think the House will agree that when a man’s work is essentially 
intermittent, there is no doubt that he is going to get long intervals of 
rest. 

Mr. President; The question is: 

“ That in clause 9 of the Bill, sub-clause i{d) be omitted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, I move: 

“ That in sub-clause (t) of clause 9, for the word ‘ for ’ the word ‘ omit * be 
substituted, and the words and figures ‘ the word and figures * 22 and 28 * shall be 
substituted ' be omitted.” 

Sir, the clause with my amendment will read : 

“ in the paragraph beginning ‘ in case (c) ’ omit the wor^ and figures ‘ and 22 

The other portion of the clause will also be omitted. Now, Sir, the claBS 
ui people who are covered by sub-clause (c; of section bO of the Indian 
h'aeiories Act are those who are engaged in factories which necessitate 
continuous production lor technical reasons, and in their case the Indian 
Factories Act gives exemption from sections 21 and 22. My proposal 
is that that exemption shall be given only from section 21 and there shall 
be no exemption given even from section 22; and I also do not want the 
exemption from section 28. Now, Sir, I do not understand why in the 
case of those people who are engaged on processes which require con- 
tinuous jiroduction exemption should be given from section 22. Now, 
section 22 is a section providing for a weekly rest day and I do not know 
why simply because certain people are engaged on processes which require 
continuous production they should be deprived of the provisions of the 
Factories Act providing for a weekly holiday. Sir, if a man is engaged 
on continuous production, you can employ shifts of people and provide 
weekly rest to those who are employed on continuous production. Is it 
a great sin that some people have to work on processes which require 
continuous production? Why should they be deprived of a weekly rest 
day? Now’, Sir, as regards this continuous production, there are very 
important factories, such as the Tata Iron and Steel Works in which 
Iiractically the whole w’ork requires to be a w’ork of continuous production, 
and if y5u give exemption to a factor^^ like that from section 22 of the 
Factory Act, you make a w^eekly rest day practically impossible for the 
whole lot of people engaged in the steel w^orks at Jamshedpur; and*' as a 
matter of fad a large number of people engaged in Jamshedpur do not 
get a weekly rest day. The gnly reason why a Tveekly rest d«^ 
given is that the employers do, not want to engage a sufficient number of 
people to enable them to give a weekly rest day to their employees. If 
they had a/Veekly rest da^, th^ imturiiliy they would have to empl6y 
%ome more' f get a weekly rest day i by 

Ifeiftia^ understand will not get eta 

m a 'weekly tesF day: 'and-' il'v-^'i^: 

c 2 
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:^tp^ is a faotoiy of'contmuous prpductian, then all the people cantioi- 
given a weekly rest on Sunday; but if the employer employs a suffi- 
<?ient number of people, he can give a weekly rest to all workmen on. 
diiS^erent days. Some may get a weekly rest on Monday, some on Tuesday 
and some on Wednesday. It is quite possiKle to provide a weekly rest 
for all people on different days, although it is not possible to do so for all 
people on one day. I therefore think that my amendment which takes away 
the exemption from section 22 for factories engaged in continuous produc- 
tion should be accepted by the House. 

Mr. A. Q. Clow: Sir, I must congratulate my Honourable friend on 
the ingenuity of this amendment. I imagine that what happened was that 
originally he wanted to delete the new power of exemption which Govern- 
ment proposed to introduce in the Bill. Then he saw that by a very slight 
change of words he could carry the fight into the enemy’s camp and delete 
also one of the existing exemptions which has been in the Factories Act 
since the Act of 1922 was passed. Well, it is ingenious, but I am not sure 
that it is quite fair either to Government or to the members of the Select 
Committee, because no such proposal was made before the Select Com- 
mittee. I am not at all sure that it arises out of the present Bill. How- 
ever, the point is thist. As regards section 22, in many cases it is very 
unreasonable to insist that in big factories with working processes which 
must be carried on continuously, like the Tata Iron and Steel Works a 
weekly holiday must be given to every one of the employees. A great 
many of these factories work, as my Honourable friend knows, three eight- 
hour shifts; so that the hours are very much shorter than in the majority 
of factoiies ihroughout India- We do try and insist on compensatory holi- 
days as far as pos.sible; and, speaking from memory, I think I am right in 
saying that in the factory to which my Honourable friend referred a holi- 
day is given to operatives at least once a fortnight. 

Ito K. H. Joedii: Why not once a week? 

, My. A- O. Clow: Even where that is done, it is not necessarily suitable 
that the shift should invariably end at midnight. It is obvious that even 
wheti you give 24 hours rest, if the shift ends at 3 in the morning, you are 
not complying with the Factories Act unless you let the men off for two 
days, I hope the House will reject the amendment. As regards section 
28, I only wish to say that although the exemption will pemiit men to 
work for more than eleven hours a day, there is nothing in the Act which 
makes it possible to abrogate for these men the provisions of section 27 
whioh insists on weekly hours not exceeding sixty. 

Mr. PreiddBilt: The question is: 

sub^laase U) of clause 9, for the word ‘ for * the word * omit ^ be 
^b^ituted, aud the words and figures ‘the word and figures ‘22 and 28 ’ shall be 
i^ubst^tttted * be omitted. ^ 

The motion was negatived. 

m, V. M. ;rodii: Sir, I move: • 

“That ift clause 9 of the BiH, sub-clause (e) be omitted.” 

F hOTe ^lre^^ explained to the House whiM:> this iub*ckuae ^ Infers tdi 
Ndr, this sub-clause (e) gives exemption feom section 2® 

Aot. potion 28 erf Indian raotenea ^ 
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4day‘ Now, Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. Clow said that most of thes« 
factories which are engaged in continuous ptoduction worl: for 8 or 8^ 
hours. If that is so, why do you want to give exeinjStion from section 2B 
which says that no person shall be employed for more than 11 hours in one 
day. Clearly an explanation is required. If ijiese factories engaged m 
-continuous production work for 8 hours only and generally do not w^ork 11 
hours, you should certainly not give them exemption from tfie section 
which requires that the factories should not work for more than eleven 
hours. But, Sir, the fact is that there are very few factories in India 
which are engaged in continuous production which work for 8 hours^ 
Generally they work a longer shift, a shift of 12 hours. Factorie? 
of continuous production can only work by shifts, with cither shifts 
of 8 hours or 12 hours. Now, this exemption is given in order to 
enable factories to work on 12 hour shifts. That is quite clear; 
and to say when an amendment regarding! a weekly rest day is dis- 
cussed that there are very few factories which work more than 8 hours 
and therefore no weekly rest day should be given, and then again to come 
fotw’^ard with, an amendment and say that these factories should be given 
also an exemption from the rule that no factory should work for more than 
11 hours is a very curious thing. I hope, Sir, that the House which does 
not feel very much interest in this subject will for once at least take an 
interest in this amendment, because there is a clear injustice. If the fac- 
tories engaged in continuous production do not work for more than 8 hours, 
you do not want an exemption from the rvile that the factories should work 
’Only for 11 hours. You cannot have it both wmvs. You cannot refuse to 
giv.e holidays to the people on the ground that the factories do not work 
for more than 8 hours a day and then also make a rule that these factories 
may be w’orked even for 12 hours a day or for any longer hours a week. 

Mr. B. Bob: Then they get overtime. 

Mr. N, M. Joshi: My Honourable friend says that they get overtime. 
If the Government provide that the people who work in these factories for 
more than 8 hours wall get overtime, I shall see w^hether these exemptions 
wall be given or not. My Honourable friend had better make it clear to 
the Government. You give overtime w^hen you work for more than 11 
hours. If the Government make it a rule that those people w^ho are 
engaged for more than 8 hours shift shall get overtime pay according to 
the Factories Act, I am prepared to withdraw my amendment. But I am 
quite sure they will not do it. For overtime they calculate 11 hours a day. 

Mr. A, G. Glow: 60 hours a week. 


Mr. H. M. Joshi: 60 hours a week. But if you spread it over 6 days, 
it rneans 10 hours a day. It all depends upon how many days you work. 
But. Sir. it is 60 hours a week. If you give overtime allowance for 
any extra work over 8 hours a day, that is, 48 hours a week, then I am 
quite prepared to withdraw my amendment. But, Sir, it is not right that 
the Honourable Member should tell this House that the Factories do not 
work for It hoiiTO a day and that they work for 8 hours and 8^ hours a day 
and therefore the exemptions really do not matter much. These exemp- 
tions are given to the biggest factories in order that they should get cheap 
labour* They are not given to small factories ; they are given to the 
Jbiggeit factories and I hay^ already mentioned one of the biggest factories 
ih, ludia- v As a matter of fact, these big factories in India arq so big apd 
w ^ntetirnes iketoty insj^ectors cannot do anything. ^ 

■♦Sir, St is Uof fair that these big ffitfct^es, which ai^ the bnly 

■ ' } 
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^gistged in continuous pijod^ction, should ask for exemptions in this waj^" 

order to get cheap labour. Continuous production does not require that 
a man should lose his weekly holiday nor does it require that a man should 
work for more than 11 hqurs. You can work continuously with an S houris 
shift. Of course, you can also work with a 12 hours shift. You really 
want a 12 hours shift, which, I trust, this House will now alldw, 

Mr. A. O. Glow: I just want to clear up a misapprehension raised by 
liiy Honourable friend Mr. Joshi. There is, no question here of a regular 
#12 hours shift. In fact, it is impossible. No exemption can be given in 
this case for work which is more than prescribed in seetion 27, unless the 
same work comes under one of the other clauses, which is most unlikely. 
Se ition 27, which says that work can only be permitted to the extent of 60 
hours a week can be abrogated in the case of clauses (a) tod {b) of section 
30 and not in the case of clause (c) which we are now' considering. So 
that a man cannot work for more than 60 hours a wreck. I hope that meets 
my Honourable friend's point. 

Mr* Presidexit: The question is: 

“ That in clause 9 of the Bill, sub-clause (e) be omitted.’* 

The motion was negatived. 

Clauses 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 w'ere added to the Bill- 

Mr, President: The question is: 

That clause 17 do stand part of the Bill.’* 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: Sir, I beg to oppose this clause. 
Honourable Members will see that the object of this clause ijS to take 
aw'ay the time limit which is prescribed under the law as it stands at 
present for launching prosecutions for failure to give notice. This pro- 
posed amendment is to take away the time limit to enable the Govern- 
ment to prosecute people after any length of time from the date of the 
commission of the offence. The nature of the offence in this case is 
failure to give notice before opening a factory and of the particulars pres- 
cribed by section 33, such as, giving the name of the factory, the namcKS 
of the persons who have opened the factory and various other things. 
There are four requirements given in that section. The law as it stands 
at present prescribes the period of 6 months within which such prosecu- 
tions should be launched. Now, tlie proposal is to take aw'ay that 
period of limitation altogether. I cannot say that Government have 
made but any case for making this change in the law. All that was said 
was this. Take a hypothetical case where the factory has been working 
without the prescribed notice having been given. Then the Government 
Will not be in a position to prosecute the party concerned for failure to 
give this notice. What is the harm done? The factory inspector will be 
entitled to go in and see if the requirements of the Act are complied with 
or not. If the factory inspector is so lazy or negligent that he is not able 
to know of the existence; of a factory, then what is the, object in enabling 
this prosecution to be launched? Indeed, there will be yerj^ few toch 
cases. These factories ajre bound to be in municipal areas and in thfe 
of local boards. I know that in my province both in the 1>l|tri|st 
Act and the district M Act ^ere are provi^ns requhjlh 

licences to be tfijsen wording factories, 
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known. It is |]|pt a be easily concealed. It waa 

ittiggested, for instance, that in the by-lanes of Bombay city there may 
be ,a factory working without anybody knowing it. But how many such 
oases will there be? Government have not brought forward any figures 
that they have been unable to prosecute any cases of this sort. It is 
purely to meet a hypothetical objection which was put forward at a con- 
ference of inspectors. The ^inspectors merely suggested that it will not 
be possible for them to prosecute if a factory has been working for six 
months. No figures of such cases were given. It was only said that 
such cases can arise. But they are easily discoverable and I do think ( 
that there must be a period of limitation now. The proposal is to take 
away all limitation. If six months is too short, then let them have one 
year. If any difficulties in the working of the factory are discovered and 
if other provision^ of the Act are not complied with, then there is nothing 
to prevent the men from being prosecuted for failure to comply with other 
provisions of the Act. Therefore, it is not a vital matter and I do think 
that there should be a limit of time for launching a prosecution of this 
sort. It is usual to prescribe a period of limitation within which prose- 
cution should be launched. It must be a short period. This provision is' 
really intended to encourage neglect on the part of the factory inspectors. 

2 ^ They should be on the lookout and I do submit that here is a 
case where this wholesome provision of the law should not be* 
removed. There is no case made out for the repeal of this section. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, my Honourable friend r 
Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar, raised this very point in Select Committee, 
but I am afraid he found himself in a hopeless minority. It was then 
explained to him, and I shall again repeat the explanation, that the factory 
inspector is not in the position of a police officer. It is not his business 
to go round and find out where factories are being started. After he has 
received notice that a factory has been started, then his functions really 
begin. He then inspects the factory and satisfies himself that the pro- 
visions of the Factories Act are being complied with. The danger, if 
continue the limitation now provided, is that a factory may spring up, 
no suitable notice is given to the inspector, and the inspector is left, to 
find out the existence of the factory from other sources and he may not 
be able to get that information. There may be an accident because of 
the contravention of the factory regulations, and people may lose their 
lives. Happily cases of that sort have not been numerous, but still cases 
have occurred. Cases have been brought to our notice, and that is what 
led to the provision being inserted in the amending Bill. 

Clause 17 was added to the Bill. 

Clause' 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The.Btonourabie $lr Bhupendra Nath Ultra: Sir, I move that the Bill, 
as amended, be passed. . . . 

The motion v(fas ad^^^ 

The Ass^bly then adjourned for Lunch till Ten Minutes to Three of 

the aock.:, :::; ■ ' . V. . ' 
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Ass^biy re-assembled alter Lunch at Mkiutes to cf’ 

the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


KbMINATIONS TO THE PANEL FOE THE STANDING COMMITTEE 

ON EMIGliA^TION. 

Mr. President : 1 have to inform Honourable Members that up to 12 
noon to-day only 10 nominations have been received for election to tiic 
panel for the Standing Committee on Emigration. As 16 members are 
required for the panel in question I extend the time for receiving further 
nominations up to 12 noon to-morrow, tlie 18th March, 1926. 


THE INDIAN INCOME-TAX (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Sononrabla Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, I beg to 
move that the Bill further to amend the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, 
for certain purposes, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into 
consideration. 

It will be remembered from our previous discussion of this Bill that 
it deals with two main questions. One is the question of the machinery 
for the recovery of super-tax from non-resident share-holders in Indian 
oompanies. The other is that it provides for an appeal in certain cases 
to the Privy Council. The Select Committee has returned the Bill to 
the House very much in the fonn in which it received it, having inserted, 
however, some small improvements. On. the question of the appeal to the 
Privy Council there is a small matter in which the Government do not quite 
agree with the Select Committee, but I believe that I shall be able, when 
we come to deal with the clause in question, to make a statement and 
give an undertaking which will be satisfactory to the House and will meet 
the point at issue. On the question of the recovery of super- tax from non- 
resident shareholders, Mr. Willson maintains his dissent. I regret very 
much that we have been unable to secure Mr. Willson's support because 
1 do attach importance to the working of the Income-tax Act in co-opera- 
tion with the tax-payer. However, I do not propose to anticipate the 
discussion that will no doubt arise, and I therefore confine myself at this 
stage to moving for consideration. 

The motion wag adopted, 

Kr. Pnasident: The question is : 

“ That clause 2 do stand part of the Bill.** 

Mr. W. S. J. Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce! Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, I beg to move the small amendment* which stands in 
my name. ^ This clause 2 is, if I may say m, one dt the best danses In 
the Bill, in so far as it seeks to place 'at the disposal of Government 
information as to who are receiving dividends. It will therefore assist 
them in oollecting ordinary income-tax as well as super-tax from the 
resident and from the non-resident. The clause however reads, In fho 
middle, that the principal officer of the company shall furnish the names 
“and so far as they are known to such principal c^cer, the addrossos of 

* ** In obtuse 2 ei the Bill iti pt>ouosed eectien 19A f the vtorde v* a® they 
are known to such principal officer, the addresses * the words ‘of the W as;; 

entered in the Beguter of Shareholders niaintained hy the company * he shhstittil^d.** 
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i,he shareholders.*' Sir, that seems to h^e to place an unfa»?tomate don^ 
oipon what is the duty of the principal officer of a company. I must point 
out here and now that under this Bill a great deal of duty is being imposed 
upon the principal officer of a company, {for all of whi^i he is t^ remmn 
unpaid. But nevertheless, especially under clause 5 (^), .sub-sections 
*(2) and (3), he is to be financially responsible if he fails to carry out any; 
-^obligations under this Bill. I therefore. Sir, want this section 19A to be 
quite plain in stating what is to be expected from a principal officer in 
this case, and I think I need do not more than place before the House 
an imaginary case. Will the House kindly imagine itself in the position 
of a principal officer of a company for a moment, and take a shareholder,- 
say, Sir Purshotarndas Thakurdas, who is well known to everybody in 
this House. Under this clause it should be made quite plain that in 
giving his address, the principal officer should give his registered address, 
which I presume would be Malabar Hill, Bombay. But under this clause 
as it is worded, it would be quite competent for any income-tax officer 
to come to the unfortunate principal officer of the company and say, 
'‘Why did you give me the address as Malabar Hill, Bombay, when you 
must have known perfectly well that Sir Purshotarndas Thakurdas had 
gone to England on the Currency Commission and would be there for 
some time?" Now that is a very real example and all I say is that the 
principal officer cannot be expected to know, cannot be expected to occupy 
his brain in thinking out what may be any temporary address of anybody*' 
The only address that he has official cognisance of is that in his Eegister 
and that is what rny amendment is worded to achieve. I, Sir, lay no 
claim to being an expert draftsman, so that if the Government accept the 
principle for which I ask, and think fit, with their superior knowledge of 
drafting, to alter my wording, I shall not have the slightest objection, but 
for the |)rinciple I do ask. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, this clause as it stands '.s 
very nearly a reproduction off another clause wffiich lays a similar duty on 
the principal officer to give certain names, so far as they are known to 
him. As drafted the clause I think is really quite clear. The objection 
that I feel to accepting this amendment is not that I should expect in 
ordinary circumstances that the . principal officer w^oiild give any other 
address than that wffiich he takes from the register of shareholders, but 
we wanted in this matter to be working wdth the companies, and it does 
seem to me that it is undesirable that the principal officer, if in any case 
he knows quite well that the registered address would convey nothing 
to the income-tax officer, while some other address might be useful to 
him, should be in a position to refuse to give him any other infonnation, 

T do not want unnecessarily to quarrel with Mr. Willson, and though 
I; prefer my own words, I wdll not object to his amendment. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

** in disuse 2 of thr Bill in the proposed section 19A for the words ' so far as 
ihev are Vnown to snch princinal officer, the addresses * the words ‘ of the addresses, 
•AS entered m the Begister of Rhareholders maintained by the company * be substituted.^* 

. The mptioh was adojited. 

Glause 2, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

'^Clauses 8 and 4 Were added to the Bill. 
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'']|k. JPliiiiMli:' The question is': 

V ^* i'liat clause 6 ‘ do st And part of the Bill/' 

m. W. S. J. WSIsob: Sir, I beg to move the amendment which stands^ 
in my name : 

"That in sub-clause (J) of clause 5 of the Bill the proposed sub-section {^) of 
section 67 be omitted.** 

Sir, I want to put my case as briefly as I can, because I have already 
^had occasion to address the House before on this subject, but all the 
debates in Select Committee and elsewhere have not shaken- me in my 
opposition to this clause for one moment. The clause, as I have already 
pointed out, aims at the whole root of secrecy in regard to super-tax. 

^ ^ I do not propose to go over this same ground at any length, 
because I have dealt with it in my minute of dissent and I give 
Honourable Members credit for having read that. Sir Basil Blackett in 
his speech on a previous occasion said that it was only disclosing a part 
of, or the Indian, income of a person, but that is no answer to the object! w 
to the whole principle. I would like to detain the House for a minute 
by quoting to them from an American journal received quite lately, which' 
shows how, even in America, vrhich has accepted the principle of publica- 
tion, it is objectionable. On the 14th January in Washington, U. S. A.: 

** steps were formally taken by the Senate Finance Committee to-day to ratify the 
aption of the House in removing from the laws the offensive publicity provisions and 
to write into the pending 1926 Tax Act Bill a provision for the creation of a permanent 
board or Committee of the House, Ways and Means Committee, etc.** 

That will be found in the Journal of Cmnmerce, New York, dated the 15th 
January, 1926. On the next day, Saturday, the 16th January, there was 
a leader headed ''End of the First Lesson'*, from which I will read as 
little as I can ; 

“ With the news from Washington that the Senate Finance Committee has deter- 
mined to leave out of the new Income-tax Bill the so-called publicity provisions, it 
may be fairly said that here endeth the first lesson. . . . The provision was 
obnoxious to vast masses of people, perhaps less so to the rich than to those wlio are 
poor and did hot care to have their neighlK)urs and competitors know how small an 
income they had. . . . Our income-tax practice is now so complex and intricate, with 
so many legal and perhaps legitimate ways of evasion, that there can never be any 
certainty as to whether an Income is non-taxable.** 

I will not read any more. (Laughter from Members on the Government 
Benches.) I will, if you like! ; 

“ Yet ^e frame of mind which produced publicity must be looked to as an un- 
questionable source of other schemes equally nare-brained, equally inoonsiderate and 
dually unproductive.** * 

Sir, the clause before us, I submit, is contrary to the intentbn of the 
Legislature at the time the Act of 1922 was intn^duced and passed, and it 
is contrary to the accepted policy on which super-tax is based. It is intro- 
duced here for the purpose of laxitig non-residenls only ; but what will 
be the effect of it? Mav I quote to you the case of English investment 
companies trading abroad? It is their business to collect money from their* 
own countries and invest tbiSm vriiemver they can get a ]^>tut*nV An 
investment company usually aims at safe investments sxiBh as prefet^nce* 
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shares, debentures, etc. I have pointed out in my minute of dissent that 
this Bill anyhow would be inoperative against debentures, which iAre usually 
payable to bearer with an interest coupon attached. TSierefore, so far as 
debentures are concerned, this Bill would be of no use to Government. 
the case of preference or other shares, however, it would involve a deduc- 
tion at source. Now. Sir, those investment companies who have invested 
their money out here have never hitherto had to pay super-tax, and if it is 
now sought to cast that upon them, what must be the effect of it? It would 
discourage them absolutely from investing their money in this country. 
It may be said, ‘‘They will sell out. Let them/* Well if a resident B, 
buys from a non-resident A, you are not adding one iota to the capital of 
the country, but you are stopping B s money from being available for pur- 
poses bf new developments in this country by diverting it into shares which 
are already held and industries which are already in existence. That to 
my mind is a bad feature, and it is entirely contrary to the findings of the 
External Capital Committee which sat a year ago, wherein it was stated 
that foreign capital is not disadvantageous to the country. 

Consider another case which has only recently occurred to me although 
1 have known of it for a long time, and it is this. There were in this 
country two trust(3es — A, a well-to-do man paying super-tax, and B, not 
so well-to-do, not paying super-tax, who were trustees and held a trust 
for a third party C, a resident of this country not liable to super-tax. A 
having retired and gone to England, %vhat will now happen? The principal 
officer of a company only recognises the first name on his list, A. We will 
assume he knows A has to pay 4 annas super-tax. He will therefore deduct 
from tliat trust fund dividends 4 annas and send the dividend warrant to 
A with 4 annas or 25 per cent, deducted. Unfortunately the beneficiary C 
will have his income cut forthwith. He cannot even make a claim for 
refund, as I understand for 12 months, and it will take several months after 
that to get the money back. That is a direct injustice to C. Look at it 
liow you will, beneficiaries whenever there are non-resident trustees, must 
suffer an altogetlier undue amount of interference under this clause. Banks, . 
as I point out in my minute of dissent, are all large registered shareholders. 
Though the shareholdings may not belong to them the adjustments, which 
will have to take place under this clause if it is passed, will involve an 
enormous amount of work and the worry this clause will put upon legitimate 
holders seems to me to be out of all proportion to what W’e are likely to get 
cut of it. I cannot, any more than can the Honourable Member liimself, 
give any figure as to what Government are likely to get out of it. My 
point is, my advice to him will be to leave out this clause. Let us see how 
the last clause 19A operates, and from that you will be able to prepare 
a statement showing what you actually do lose. Then we shall know 
whether it is worth it or not. Then if you prove it is worth it, we shall be 
willing to help you to draft some other clause to meet the state of affairs. 

There is also an effect which I think may not have been taken seriously 
into account. That is the effect upon a man s credit of having it published 
that he used to pay 2 annas — will say — in super- tax on his shares and 
subsequently a notice issues to say it is r^uced to 1 anna. It may be said 
that that only means he has sold out some of his Indian holdings, but it 
rrtay h^ Jcnpum that he has nothing ds^ So the blow to his credit will be 
real. I understand that no attenxpVhas ever been put into force in England,, 
to collbot super-t^.fmm ihe non.resideht. It has been gone into time and 
again, but no suitable machinery for that purpose has ever been 
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I should like to 43(hote just this one paragraph from ihe “ ^^port the 
^yal Commission on the Income-tax ” publislied in 1920 ; 

I The effect of residence outside the United Kingdom places such difficulties in the 
way of returns, serving notices and collecting duty that any attempt to collect super- 
tax from non-residents tends from one cause or another to break down in practice/* 

Our Government in India seem to think that they are more capable of 
introdvicing a measure to collect non-resident super-tax than they are in 
Great Britain, hence this Bill which is before us, and this clause which I 
have submitted is so highly objectionable. I have already touched upon the 
defects of it and I may mention another, and that is that for those w^hp wish 
to evade it it is extremely easy. 

I say as a principal officer of a company that I am perfectly willing to 
go on giving all the infomiation to Government that they may reasonably 
demand of me, but that that is the most I can be expected to do. It is 
not my duty to do the collecting for Government and they should do it 
themselves. I point out to the House further that, if this principle be once 
accepted, you must be prepared to find eventually that it is but the thin 
end of the wedge. Sooner or later Government will be anxious to introduce 
measures by which everybody’s super-tax will be deducted at the source and 
of course they could then go one step further and so collect any other tax 
they like. It is unfair further to suppose because a man is once upon the 
books of the Government as liable to super-tax, that tliat liability is the 
same every year. Income-tax is a totally different matter. A dividend 
warrant made out for a certain sum, say Bs. 50,000, carries on the face of 
it an implication of an income-tax but it does not carry an implication of 
super-tax, nor of any amount. I do not propose to repeat my arguments 
in regard to the way dividend warrants pass round from hand to hand, 
I should like to know what procedure the Income-tax Department pix>pose to 
follow with a view to not casting upon proper tax-payers the evils wliich 
I have endeavoured to point out, I shall have occasion later on to enlarge 
a little upon that in connection vrith the next clause, but I do make a last 
appeal to Sir Basil Blackett to agree to the deletion of this clause for the 
present and ask him first of all to test the efficacy of clause 19A. With 
these words I move the amendment for the deletion of the clause. 

Dr. Ii* K* Hj^er (Agra Division : Muhammadan Eural): Mr. President, 
I r^ret very much that I cannot support the amendment which has been 
brought forward by Mr. Willson. I regret further to have to say that I 
read his minute of dissent very carefully and I find that the reasons which he 
lias given are not at all good. He has added two additional reasons to 
the reasons which he has embodied in his minute of dissent. Now I will 
take up these points one by one in order to show that the position which 
he, has taken up is not at all a position that anybody should take up. S'‘»rst 
of all he says that the publicity provision in the ipcome-tax la# of the 
United Stales of America ha^ been deleted. I ask him to apply the argu- 
ment fairly. What has been deleted, I understand, is the publicity in the 
newspaper about the amount of inccpie-tax paid hv the diferenf people, 
and I ask him to sav w^hether in the incorne-iax law embodied in the Ineome- 
tax Manual isaued by the Central Board of Eevenue there is atiy pyOyismn 
of fhat kind for publicity in the newspapers. Wbat, Sir, is a 
■^OT" A had' ease. ■ ^ ^ ■ / 
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The second jirgument he has given is that there will be discouragement 
ol investment as regards foreign capital. I say he hai not analysed the 
case. Otherwise he will not adduce a bad reason for a bad case.. Let me 
put to you the case like this. There is according to him investment in 
British India not only by investment^ companies operating from abroad 
but I think he wull admit there is investment also by individuals or non- 
resident foreigners, whatever their country of residence may be. Now 
then, he says that this will tend to discourage the investment of capital 
by these companies. I ask him — ^why does he jump from that to the con- 
clusion that there will be discouragement of investment of capital gener- 
ally? Capital from other countries is there. The people wdio invest m 
India, not through the investment company but on their own behalf, have 
to pay super-tax, have to pay income-tax and there is no discouragement at 
all. The thing which he feai*8 cannot arise because the non-resident 
foreigner who does not invest through an investment company pays the due 
share which ought to be paid to the State and this only tends to show that 
the investment of foreign capital in British India by means of investment 
companies, what shall I say, defrauds the revenue. 

Mr. W. S. J. Wmson: You might prove that. 

Hr. L. K. Hyder: I will prove it. The case I am arguing is this. 
There is the investment in India of capital through other sources than the 
investment company. This other capital which is in the ownership of 
non-resident- persons l>ays super-tax and income-tax. Since this capital 
pays this super-tax and income-tax, how does it come about that there 
wiil be ciiscouragoinent of investment through the investment company?' 
Tluvt is precisely the thing which we w'ant to break up because the in- 
vestment through the investment companies cheats the revenue and an 
honest non-resident foreigner does nothing of the kind and is subject to the 
same liability. 

I opposd the amendment which has been brought fonvard by my friend 
Mr. Willson l)ecause it cuts at the root of another matter. There is nothing 
more fundamental in the income-tax law or super-tax law than this that 
you ought to apply th|l- principle of aggregation. Collect all the aggregate 
income which accrues to certain person, whether resident or non-resi- 
dent, and in this way we should be able to judge of his ability to bear the 
tax. The thing should be applied to the people resident in the country 
but when it comes to iho investment companies Mr. Willson says ** hands 
off’'. He also says there is nothing of the kind in England. Let me 
read to him from an English iext book written by a lawyer as regards the 
liability of foreign capital to the taxes levied in England. He says: 

“ The income of an incapacitated, non-resident or deceased person is chargeable to 
superrtax in the name of his representative or the incapacitated or non-resident person 
may himself be charged if he can be reached. '' 

That is the provision which exists in England. 

With regard to the question of refunds let me put lo you the posi- 
tion. I do not wish to read the rules. I may say this that in England 
there is no reduction made from the assessable income if the income accnies 
to a non-resident person. There is a provision only for three matters, 
deduction, reduction and allowance if it accnies to a British subject. I 
put this to Mr. Willson, let: him have it fairly and squarely. Let his 
favourite investment company and the persons who compose it com^ undeif 
the provisions wliich exist in our law with regard to relief frona double 
kippn^tax^ w Not othorwise. What, Sir, MH' Willson 
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-wants is to put the burden of the taxes on to the shoulders of the general 
tax-payer. I say that that is a very bad thing to put forward. 

Now, Sir, I understand he says something also about secrecy. I ain 
not at all certain in my own mind whether to advocate the maintenance 
,of this principle of secrecy. ;But take the case he has put forw^ard. Secrecy 
is advocated with regard to income-tax because there is a fear that the 
person may be injured in his business credit. I ask him whether if there 
is a non-resident person carrying on his business in British India, there is 
any danger that his business credit will be injured. No, Sir, nothing of 
the kind. His credit exists in some other country, in America or France 
or wterever he comes from. He will not be in fear of loaing his business 
credit if the income-tax officer and a few of the company’s officers get 
to know what his total income from Indian sources is. 

I began by saying that my Honourable friend Mr. Willson has given 
very bad reasons for a very bad case, and therefore I oppose his amend- 
ment. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal European): Sir, I have listened with con- 
siderable attention to the speech made by my Honourable friend Dr. Hyder 
;but I cannot say that he has dealt as effectively as he himself imagines 
with the points made by my Honourable friend Mr. Willson. The main 
Argument put forw^ard by Mr. Willson in favour of this airKindment is 
that he does not want publicity, and I have heard very little from Dr. Hyder 
on that point. The major part of his speech was devoted to investment 
companies and whether they kept their money out here or whether they 
removed the money. Now, Sir, Mr. Willson, I maintain, has made out 
a very good case why there should not be publicity, as might be the case 
if this particular clause remained. I fully realize that the Honourable 
the Finance Member is no more in love wdth publicity than the rest of 
the House, and I suggest .... 

The Hanourahle Sir Basil Blackett: The rest oMthe House are not in 

love with publicity? 

Sir Darcy Lindeay: No. 

Mr. U. A. Jinn^: It is the other way about. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: I suggest to him that under clause 2, new section 
19 (a), he has made ample provision for obtaining information as to who 
is liable for super-tax both resident and non-resident. Ho further obtains 
from the principal officers of companies the addresses of all the share- 
holders and I ask that the Income-tax Department, when they have as- 
certained w^hose , incomes are liable to super- tax, should send one of the 
usual polite letters that most of us receive commencing, Sir, I have the 
hottottr to infdrm you,^ that the shareholders who are assessable 

to Buper4ax should be admed by the Department that the super-tax is 
due. If they fail to meet the claim it is time for Government to take 
such action , as lies in their to recover the amount. I contend, Sir, 

that that eould be^^^a^ slight alteration in sub-section (8) o| clahse 

6, ;,where’ it says:' ■■ ■ 

lUay, by order in. visiting require the, principfl^V to deduct 

it the timi of payment of any dividend from the compiny to the slmrehmder; itcl » * 
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I would say : " t 

He may by order in writing require the principal officer of one or other of the 
^companies to deduct at the time of payment of any dividend from the company to the 
shareholder in that year the total amount of super tax found to be due.*' 

'The Government would be obtaining the full amount of the tax but they 
would not be disclosing to possibly numerous companies what proportion 
of super- tax the man was assessable to. That would in my opinion secure 
the privacy that is so desirable in this matter. I am quite at one with 
the desire that all who are liable should be made to pay. I am quite in 
agreement with the views held by the Department that this information 
that they now seek to obtain from companies will bring in increased revenue, 
because in my opinion there are a certain number of assessees who have 
retired from India for good and are still obtaining dividends from Indian 
companies and unwittingly paying super-tax thereon to Somerset House 
instead of to India, This letter that I suggest should be addressed to the 
assessees would no doubt explain the position and in future the super-tax 
would be paid here and refunds obtained from home, because they would 
have to pay thera in any case ; or it might be possible for the Government 
of India to set up an agency to obtain from Somerset House an adjust- 
ment for these assessees. We quite recently passed a small demand for, 

I think, about £600 towards expenditure at the High Comn%issioner’s office, 
London, in connection with refunds. 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: For one year. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: Well, never mind. The amount was sanctioned, 
as Mr. Lloyd says, for one year; but if the work proves successful there is 
no reason why it should not be extended and come into operation as 
regards super-tax as well as income-tax. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I am sony^ not to be able to 
meet Mr. Willson on this amendment. Its acceptimce would destroy 
the purpose of the Bill. As far as I understand his objections they are 
very nearly reduced to the one of undue publicity. Most of the objections 
indeed which he has brought against the section apply to the existing 
section which we are trying to improve. But this argument of publicity 
is the one on which he evidently relies wuth particular force. Now it is a 
curious thing that when we discussed this Bill with the various Chambers 
of Commerce last year — the matter has been under discussion since the 
autumn of 1924 — when we discussed this provision last year, this question 
of secrecy was never raised in any quarter. On the contrary, one of the 
"Chambers which w’as consulted on that, the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce, wrote in reply to our circular letter regarding the amendment of 
section 57 (2), that : 

“ the efficacy of the proposal is largely a matter for the income-tax authorities 
to determine, and in so far as, if practicable, it would relieve the principal officer 
of a Gompany of the responsibility of deciding the actual amount of super tax demand 
in each instance, the Committee can only welcome the introduction of such a sys^m.*^ 

I do not want to pursue the question of the attitude of the Chambers 
■of Commerce, but I think it is only fair to the Government to point out 
that they had no notion, until these debateg began in this House, that this 
tjuestion of sec^exjy wag o! any importance to Chambers of Coipmetne. I 
must confers thfet I still regard it as a point without substance. ^ 
plaint is that this provision for information at the source and taxation at 
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t!be source will bring to the knowledge of the principal officer of the com- 
,j|ahy concerned and possibly of some others the general division of the 
scale within which the income of the subject to be taxed is believed by 
X the income-tax officer to fall. It will not of course disclose even the exact 
&gme of anybody's income, nor will it disclose the total of anybody’s in- 
come. It will merely disclose the sort of amount that he happens to have 
invested in India, being/ himself a non-resident in that particular year. 
If it changes from year to year, it may simply be and very often will 
simply be as the result of re-investment. In effect this is a permissive sec- 
tion. The principal officer of a company is to receive from the Income- 
tai: Officer information as to the rate at which super-tax is to be deducted 
from the dividends of a non-resident shareholder, but this procedure will 
not ordinarily be resorted to where the non-resident shareholder has a duly 
authorised agent in British India to whom dividends are paid, and through 
whom he may be assessed to super-tax in the ordinary way under section 
43 of the Act. The individual tax-payer himself has therefore in his own 
power the means of avoiding any kind of disclosure whatsoever. The Gov- 
ernment are perfectly prepared to include instructions in the Income-tax 
Manual to the effect that the clause will not be usually brought into effect 
fn regard to tax-payers who have authorised agents in British India and are 
paying super-tax. Sir, I really do submit to the House that this point 
about publicity, of which we have heard so much, is really not a major 
point. 

As regards the Honourable Sir Darcy Lindsay's suggestion, I think that 
li he will consider it, he will see that it would be scarcely an improvement. 
His proposal is that the income-tax officer should be given apparently a 
wide choice as to which of the particular companies he should fix on and 
should deduct possibly the whole of the dividends payable by one parti- 
cular company by way of income-tax instead of spreading it over the course 
of the year over all dividends. I do not think that is really a proposal 
which would appeal to those who are opposing this Bill. 

Mr. Preddent: The question is: ^ 

“That in sub-clause (2) of clause 5 of the Bill the proposed sub-section (2) of 
section 57 be omitted.” ' . 

llie motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

‘ That danse 5 do stand part of the Bill.” 

lb. W. S. i. WUlSon: Sir, I have another amendment? 

Mr. President: I had already called upon the Honourable Member to 
movfiit. 

Mr. W. S. J. Wnoon: I am very sorry that I misunderstood you, Sir. 

Sir, I have another small amendment* with regard , to this 
elause now under disensMm, in order to provide that Where the- 
non-resident is in fact paying super-ta x, this clause as dr^ied shall 

l sub^daHW (2) of ylssw 5.o£ tha BiU <m tha pre^osad snJwieotion «) rfseotion 

67 after the word, ‘British Jndia ' the words ‘and is net or haft not hetn eaviar- 
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ulot operate against him. Here, again, Sir, I hate to say that I am in no 
way proud of my drafting, and it may be that Government, if they were 
^willing to accept the principle, could draft it in a very much better way 
for me. If so, I should be very glad. This gives me an opportunity to 
eay that Sir Basil Blackett has not dealt with all my objections to this 
clause; otherwise I should not have to proceed with this present amend- 
,ment. It is of course something that he is prepared to issue instructions 
an the Manual that this clause .shall not be used where the non-resident 
has an argent. That is, I admit, something, but it is extremely little t) 
give when the clause in itself has been so objectionable. He said that to 
delete this clause wouli destroy the purpose of the Bill. Well, I cannot go 
into that now, but I differ from him absolutely. He said that my other 
arguments would not apply to the objections we were trying to remove. I 
would point out, Sir, that he has not in any way attempted to explain 
how' he would deal with the hardships to which I have referred as un- 
doubtedly arising under the Bill as in the case of trustees and as in the 
case of banks or other holders on behalf of third parties. It is therefore, 
Sir, to safeguard such people as those that I move this present amendment. 

The Honourable Sir ^ Basil Blackett: Sir, in regard to Mr. Willson's last 
remarks my general reply has already been given, namely, that those 
objections which he is making apply equally to the clause in the Act as 
it stands in so far as they apply at all. I am sorry that 1 cannot accept 
the amendment that is now proposed. If it were adopted either in this 
form or in an improved form, it would still leave a large loophole for eva- 
sion ; but I am perfectly prepared to give instructions as already stated, 
and these instructions wnuld be inserted in the Manual to the general 
effect that the assistance of this new section is to be invoked only where 
the non-resident has not been reached by other means. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. W. S. J. Willson: Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That in sub-clause i(2) of clause 5 of the Bill in the proposed sub-section (3) of 
’ section 57, for the words * has not reason to believe that the shareholder is resident 
in British India ’ the words ‘ has reason to believe that the shareholder is not resident 
in British India ’ be substituted.” 

Sir, this is merely putting the “not” in a different place, but the effect of 
it appears to me to make a very considerable difference to the Bill. The 
Bill as wwded saVvS that the principal officer of a company shall deduct 
super-tax if he has not reason to believe that the shareholder is resident 
in British India. Now\ Sir, let me put it to the House in this way. Let 
us take an example. Let us take another friend of ours, a Member of 
this Legislative Assembly. Let us take Mr. N. M. Sarnarth. How is 
a principal officer of a company to know whether he “has not reason to 
believe that the shareholder is resident in British India “? 1 submit 
that one principal officer of one company tvould read it one way and an- 
other would read it another way. I presume that Mr. Sarnarth s shares 
if he has any, would be registered at a Bombay address. Yet any princi- 
pal officer could say that he “has not reason to believe that the 
shareholder is resident in British India I think if I were to ask Mr. 
Himsanally w^hat his interpretation of that w^ould be, he would give me 
one answer, and if I ask a merchant like Mr. Kasturbhai he would give 
:me a totally different one I I do think that the wording proposed bv me 

P 
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is a great deal plainer, and moreover it is more in accord with the wording 
of sub-section (2) as drafted by the Government. It says : 

* ■ Where the Income-tax OlBBcer has reason to believe that any person, who is a 
shareholder in a company, is resident out of British India . . . 

When the principal officer of the company is concerned, he “has not reason 
to believe that the shareholder is resident in British India The^ 
principle should be that the principal officer should assume him to be 
resident in British India unless he had reason to believe that he wias not 
so resident. That is a point which I should particularly put to Mr. Jinnahi 
who can interpret the law better than I can myself. 

I do not know, Sir, whether you would like me to move the second 
part of my amendment at the same time or treat it separately. The 
second part is similar to the one which .... 

Mr. President : Both parts go together. If the Honourable Member 
so desires, he might move both together. 

Mr. W. S. J. Willson: In that case I will formally move it as it is 
down on the paper. As however, the House did not support me with it in the 
last clause, it is hardly worth puttiojg it again. With your permission, I 
will confine myself to the wording which 1 moved when I first rose. I 
must again point out, Sir, that it is not fair to put upon the principal 
officer of the company any doubt as to what he is to do. I have pointed 
out he is to be liable and if he makes a mistake, he will have to pay the 
money. That is undoubted. Therefore, Sir, you should not put the 
principal officer in any position of doubt. I am inclined to admit that 
this clause as at present worded affords as full a measure of prolection 
as possible to a principal officer against a shareholder, but on the other 
hand it gives the unfortunate shareholder no claim at all. Under this 
clause a principal officer must, if he has the slightest doubt, unhesitatingly 
deduct the money; otherwise, he is responsible for it himself; whereas if 
a shareholder is improperly treated, if as I have suggested different prinei- 
pal officers treat a shareholder in different ways and the non-resident 
receives a dividend from one company with super-tax deducted and from 
another company with super-tax not deducted, if he goes round to the 
company that had deducted and asks “Why did you deduct this?" the 
principal officer would simply say “I had not reason to believe that you 
were resident in British India" without having to make any case or state- 
ment that he had reason to believe that he was resident out of British 
India. Therefore, Sir, this clause puts the shareholder in a difficult posi- 
tion. After all it is the shareholder that we want to consider, firstly, l)e- 
cause he is the man who has great difficulty in getting his redress, and 
this clause imposes far too much responsibility on a principal officer, a 
man who is not paid for the duty which it is now sought to impose upon 
him yet who must pay if his action is by any means at fault. 

The Bonourahle Sir Basil Blackett: T am not quite sure what the real 
difference between Tweedledum and Tweedledee is in this case. In the 
present form we have put the principal officer of a company in a stronger 
position iff relation to the shareholder who questions his action. I see that 
Mr Willson agrees, so that I am almost convinced now that we are right 
in sticking to the form in which we have drafted this Bill, because it is’ 
our object in imposing this duty on the principal officer not to expose him^ 
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to vexatious trouble from the shareholder in the event of his having acted 
to the best of his knowledge and belief in a way that does not please the 
shareholder. The only difference, I think, between the clause as drafted 
by us and as drafted by Mr. Willson is that the principal officer will act in 
the same way in all cases, but he will be rather more exposed to trouble 
from the shareholder under Mr. Willson's drafting. 

lb. Presideilt: The question is: 

“ That in sub-olause (i) of clause 5 of the Bill in the proposed sub-section (5) of 
section 67 : 

(i) for the words ‘has not reason to believe that the shareholder is resident in 

British India ’ the words ‘ has reason to believe that the shareholder is 
not resident in British India * be substituted. 

(ii) after the words ‘ resident in British India ’ the words ‘ and is not or has 

not been paying super tax * be inserted.” 

Mr. W. S. Willson: I asked your permission to withdraw the second 
part. 

The second part of the amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, 
'vithdrawn. 

Mr. President: The question is that the first part be adopted. 

The motion was negatived. 

Clauses 5, 6, and 7 were added to the Bill. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That clause 8 do stand part of the Bill.” 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move: 

” That in clause 8 of the Bill, the proviso to sub-section (S) of the proposed section 
66 A be omitted.” 

This proviso has the effect of making it a condition of the High Court 
certifying’: a case as a fit one for appeal to the Privy Council that the High 
Court should be satisfied that 

” if the respondent does not appear at the hearing of the appeal and the judgment 
of the High Court is varied or reversed, the right to recover any costs which may be 
awarded by the order of His Majesty in Council to the appellant will not be exercised.” 

I quite recognise the object which is sought to be achieved by this pro- 
viso and T have no objection in principle to that object being achieved. 
My obi«;*etion is to the inclusion of a clause, of this nature in a Bill of this 
sort. I am quite willing to give an undertaking on behalf of the Govern-* 
ment that, unless there are very exceptional circumstances, the Govern- 
ment would undertake not to ask for costs in cases of the character envis- 
aged by the provision in question. As a matter of fact I do not think 
the Privy Council would in any ordinary case think of granting costs even 
if they were asked for, but there are, I think it is obvious to the House, 
objections to a clause of this sort involving a very big general principle 
being adopted in. what I may call, a hurry, I therefore move, Sir, the 
deletion of the proviso and I trust that the undertaking I have been able 
to give on behalf of the Government will satisfy my Honourable friend 
Diwan Pahadur Bangachariar and others that a substantial point has been 
met. 
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Bahadur T. Eangachaxiar (Madras City : Non>Muhammadan 
^Jrban)'. 8ir, I quite recognised that a provision to this effect is rather a 
novel provision; but at the same time we felt it necessary that there should 
'be such a provision because we are giving a right of appeal in exceptional 
"cases. Being a costly procedure we thought that a Government which 
had the bonimand of the public purse should not harass by recovering costs 
•against persons who do not care to defend the appeal to the Privy Council. 
Jthvi Undertaking is good enough, but unfortunately it is hedged round again 
by that clause, '‘unless there are exceptional circumstances.'* It is only 
to cases where the respondent does not appear and defend the appeal be- 
fore the Privy Council that the undertaking extends. I do not know why 
my Honourable friend wants to have that limitation in that undertaking, 
for, after all, it is only an undertaking; it is not a legislative provision. 
’These undertakings must be issued as departmental instructions. They 
will, I think, act as a guidance to the executive officer. At any rate, they 
should take that form. “Unless there are very exceptional circumstances;’* 
the difficulty will be, who is to be the deciding authority. It may be the 
Government of India. If there is such a provision, then I can understand 
it. But if it is to be the Local Government or any other party, then there 
will be difficulty. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It will be the Government of India. 

Diwan Bahadur T- Bangachaiiar : Although it is not so satisfactory, I 
am prepared to accept that undertaking for my part and I am sure my 
Honouiable friends would also accept it. I only hope that this “unless” 
will not become a mamul, but that it will be resorted to in most exception- 
al ,urcumstances, and I hope they will be very careful in carrying out this 
undertaking. 

*Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao (East Godavari and West 
Godavari cum Kistna : Non -Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, 1 only wish to add 
one word and that is that the executive instructions which the Honourable 
Sir Basil Blackett has promised to issue should be as far as possible in 
terms of the section which has been embodied in this Act. I really do not 
see how any exceptional circumstances can really arise when the respond- 
ent does not choose to appear before the Privy Council tind when the 
only case that is provided for in this clause is the case where the man does 
not choose to appeal but where the Government of India consider that the 
matter is one of supreme importance for them to obtain the decision of 
the Privy Council. Therefore the words “unless there are very exceptional 
circumstances” are, I venture to say, merely the extremely cautious way 
in which my Honourable friend has put them. They are really Pickwickian 
and mean nothing in regard to this particular clause. Therefore, I wish 
to make it quite clear that there can be no case until those words can be 
really operative. I do not wish that my Honourable friend should put us 
in any difficulty regarding this matter because those words do not really 
mean anything. » 

Sir P. S. Slvaswamy Aiyer (Madras Nominated Non-Official): The res- 
pondent may be a very rich man. 

Diwan Bahadur H. Ramachandra Rao: My Honourable friend $ays that 
the Respondent may be a very rich man. But he does not choose to appear, 

^Speech not corrected by tho Honourable Member. 
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There are many rich men who do not wish to waste their money in litiga- 
tion. There is no reason why you Should saddle a rich man like my Hon- 
ourable friend wdth costs, because Government think that they should go 
to Privy Council, I dd not think he would relish such an idea. Therefore, 
my Honourable friend should make it quite clear that there is no need for 
this extreme caution suggested by his words. Now that he has consented 
to issue executive instructions, I trust they will be acted upon. Of course 
my Honourable friend said '‘in the opinion of the Government of India”. 
The real difficulty is that these cases will be within the purview of each 
Income-tax Commissioner in the various provinces. I do not know if my 
Honourable friend proposes to have all these cases reported to the Govern- 
ment of India. I do not think the Government of India would like to have 
a report on each case. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Certainly. 

Mr. A. H* Lloyd (Member : Central Board of lievenue) : No Coinmis- 
sioner of Income-tax will be allowed to appeal to the Privy Council with- 
out applying to us. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, I would 
like to say one word on this Bill. I really fail to understand what special 
circumstances can possibly arise in the case which we are contemplating. 
Either the Government mean to give an undertaking in the clearest 
language or they do not mean to give an undertaking at all. If you do not 
w^ant to give an undertaking, then it is no use giving one which is of no 
use. Here we are contemplating a class of cases where the Government 
alone would appeal and the respondent does not appear. In that 
event surely there can be no special circumstances of any kind whatsoever. 
And I do ask the Honourable the Finance Member really to consider the 
position. I say the undertaking is w’orthless unless you give a definite 
undertaking that in the event of a respondent not appearing, if the Gov- 
ernment choose to go up to a higher court and they succeed, they will not 
claim costs. The Privy Council, in my humble opinion, would be bound 
to order costs against the respondent even if it is obliged to decide the case 
ar- parte because he fails. If he does not choose to appear, it is no fault 
of the appellant. They will say he obtained the decision in his favour in 
the lower court and the Government were bound to appeal to have that 
decision reversed. Unfortunately or fortunately, the lower court- is not 
made to pay the costs for having come to a wrong judgment when it is 
reversed. You find in many cases that the Privy Council have awarded 
costs against the respondent who does not appear. Therefore this un- 
dertaking is no good at all. I do ask the Honourable Member, therefore, 
to give an undertaking which is worth something or to give no undertaking 
at all. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I rather feel myself on the 
way down to Jericho when T see myself amongst so many lawyers. I am 
completely beyond my depth when Mr. Jinnah lakes up hypothetical cir- 
cumstances and tells me, what I am sure is quite the case, that he cannot 
conceive these exceptional circumstances. Nor can T. But that is exactly 
why I have put in these cautious words. We are dealing with hypotheti- 
cal cases and I am sure the Government will give their rtiost careful con- 
sideration tofsuch cases. In order, however, to give the desired hall-mark, 
I am prepared to withdraw the words ”in the inost exceptional circum- 
stances. 
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Hr. President: The question is: 

“That in clause 8 of the the proviso to sub-section {$) of the proposed 

s^tion 66A be omitted/’ 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 8, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

CJause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I move that the Bill further 
to amend the Indian Income-tax Act, as amended, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 

THE DELHI JOINT WATEE BOAED BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Natii Mitra (Member for Industries and 
Labour) : Sir, I beg to move that the Bill to provide for the maintenance 
of the works established to supply drinking water in bulk for the urban 
area of the city of Delhi, and for that purpose to constitute a Joint 
Water Board to undertake such maintenance, be taken into consideration. 

Sir, when I introduced this Bill some days ago, I mentioned that this 
was a simple Bill. It is intended to give a legal backing to certain 
arrangements which are already in force for this particular purpose in 
accordance with administrative orders. After I introduced the Bill I 
gathered that the Delhi Municipality, which is interested in this measure, 
did not accept all the detailed provisions which had been embodied in 
the Bill. It was for that reason that I postponed the second reading of 
this Bill. I discussed the matter with the representatives of the Delhi 
Municipality and we arrived at a settlement. That settlement is em- 
bodied in the amendments which I propose to move shortly. Sir, I move 
that the Bill be taken into consideration. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That clause 2 do stand part of the Bill.” 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: I beg to move: 

“ That in suh-clause (c) of clause 2 : 

(i) the word ‘ and ’ he added at the end of clau.se {iii ) ; 

(ii) in clause (/r) the word ‘ local ’ and the word ‘ and ’ at the end of the 

clause, be omitted ; and 

(iii) clause {v) be omitted.” 

The object of this amendment is not to provide for any other bodies 

4 V M come into existence in future participating in the 

arrangements embodied in the Bill. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

* 

Mr. President: The questbn is: 

“ That dattse 3 do stand part of the Bill.” 
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'The Hononrable Sir Bhupendrs Nath Mltra: I beg to move; 

That in clause 3 : 

(i) in clause (6) %f sub-clause (7) the words ‘ of whom three shall be * and the 

words * and the fourth shall be nominated by the Chief Commissioner * be 
omitted ; 

(ii) in sub-clause (S) : 

(fr) for the words * person residing within the area in which such * the 
words * memher of that * be substituted ; 

(6) the words ‘ exercises its powers ' be omitted ; and 

(c) for the words ‘ elects a member * the words ‘ elects another member * 
be substituted/* 

The object of these amendments is obvious and I do not propose to 
♦dilate on it. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 3, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 4, 5 and 6 were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That in clause 7 for the words beginning with ‘ Unless ’ and ending with * under- 
itaken by the Board ’ the following be substituted, namely : 

‘ The Governor General in Council may direct that any specified work, repair, 
renewal or replacement which is to be undertaken by or for the Board 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 7, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

’Clauses 8, 9 and 10 were added to the Bill. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That clause 11 do stand part of the Bill.*’ 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath MTitra: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That to clause 11 the following proviso be added, namely : 

‘ Provided that, if the Delhi Municipal Committee by notice in writing to the 
Board so requires, the amount supplied to the Committee shall not in any 
one day during .such period as may be specified in the notice be less than 
five-sevenths of the total supply available during that day or seven and a 
half million gallons, whichever amount is less 

This provision fomis part of the present administrative arrangements, 
and at the desire of the Delhi Municipality Government has agreed to 
’incorporate it in the Bill before this House. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 11, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Clause 12 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That clause 13 do stand part of the Bill.” 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath BQtra: Sir, I beg to move : 

That in the proviso to sub-chiuse G) clause 13, for the words * recoverable 
from ’ the words * payable to the Board by * be substituted.” 
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The object of the amendment is simply to make the intention of -the* 
provision clearer. i 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 13, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 14 and 15 were added to the Bill. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That clause 16 do stand part of the Bill.*’ 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That in clause 16 for the word * shall * the word * may ’ be substituted.'* 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 16, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Clause 17 was addecT to the Bill. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That clause 18 do stand part of the Bill.*’ 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That to sub*clause (7) of clause 18 after the words ‘ Imperial Bank of India ' the 
words ‘ or any other bank approved by the Auditor General in this behalf * be 
added.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 18, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 19, 20, 21, 22, 23 and 24 were added to the Bill. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“That Clause 25 do stand part of the Bill.” 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I beg to move : 

“ That to sub’clause (2) of clause 25, after the words ‘ repair the same * the follow- 
ing be added, namely : 

‘ and to refund the fee paid under sub-section (I), together with such sum, if any, 
as is proved to the satisfaction of the Board to have been paid in excess^ 
by the constituent body by reason of the incorrectness of the meter *.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 25, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 26, 27 and 28 were added to the Bill. 

Schedules I and II were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, I beg to move that 
the Bill, as amended, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 

(At this stage Mr. President vacated the Chair which was taken bjr 
Mr. Beputy President, Diwan Bahadur T. Kangachariar.) 
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The Honourable Sit Bbupendra KaUi Mitra. (Member for. Industries and .. 
Labour): Sir, I beg to move that the amendment made by the Council 
of State in the Bill to provide for the registration of Trade Unions and 
in certain respects to define the law relating to registered Trade Unions in 
British India, be taken into consideration. 

The only amendment which the other House has made in the Bill, as 
passed by this House, is in sub-clause (j) of clause 16. I must confess, 
Sir, that the unsatisfactory state in which this particular provision was 
left, when this Bill was passed by this House, wsis,. to some extent, due 
to me. The matter was noticed l^r on in this House by my Honour- 
able friend Dr. MacphaiL and we undertook to have the defect corrected 
in the other House. The amendment made in the other House is simply . 
directed to remedy the defect and I hope this House will pass that 
amendment. 

Mr, N. M, Joshi (Nominated : Labour Interests) : Sir, I cannot con- 
gratulate the other House upon the change made by it in a Bill which 
was thoroughly considered by the Legislative Assembly. Sub-clause (j) 
of clause 15^ as passed by this House, contained a very simple proposed. 
The sub-clause referred to the power given to the Unions to spend their 
money in helping the working classes generally, and the restriction which 
the Council of State has now put upon that power was not necessary at 
all. When I spoke during the discussion on this clause, I made it qviite 
clear that legislation was unnecessary to damp peoples' altruistic spirit. 
Nobody is going to spend all his money upon other people. You have not 
therefore to legislate and tell a particular Trade Union that it cannot spend 
more than one-fourth of its money. The clause, as passed by this House, ^ 
contained, as I said, a very simple proposal that, whenever a call was 
made upon a particular Union for help, that Union had only to find out 
what would be one-fourth of the total assets which it possessed, and it 
could help up to that extent. Now, Sir, the proposal which the Council 
of State lias made is very difficult to work. I will give an example. 
Suppose a Union has got assets of about Es. 10,000 and a call is made 
for help from outside. Now in one year there may be several calls. 
When the first call is made, how is that Union to find out what will be 
the nature and the importance of the other calls which may be made 
thereafter? When the first call is made the Union knows only that it 
cannot spend more than one-fourth of its money, but there is no guidance 
to that Union to know' how^ many more calls w-ill be made during the 
course of that year, and so it will be very difficult for members to render 
help to their utmost capacity. They know that during the year they can 
only spend Bs. 2,500 if their assets are Bs. 10,000, but how are they to 
know on a particular occasion how much maximum help they could give? 
They do not know how many other calls would be made during that year. 
T therefore think that the change made by the Council of State is very 
difficult to wwk, and I am very sorry to find that the Government are 
supporting the Council of State. Perhaps it is quite natural. The CounciT 
of State supports tHe Government, and so the Government return the 
compliment. Sir, although I do not congratulate the House upon the 
change it has made, I do not propose to oppose this motion because T 
am anxious that this Bill should pass. 
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The HonouraUe Sir Bliupendra Hath Mitra: Sir, 1 fail to realise the 
point of Mr. Joslii’s remarks. Still I shall not detain the House long, as 
nay Honourable friend did not think it meet to oppose my motion. The 
^jarovision in clause 15 (j), as it emerged from this House, contained this 
.proviso : 

“ Provided such payment does not exceed one quarter of the amount of the 
general funds available at the disposal of the Trade Union at the time of such pay- 
ment.*^ 

Now the effect of that would be this : The Trade Union makes a pay- 
ment, say, to-day equal to one- fourth of the funds at its disposal. It 
makes another payment to-morrow equal to one-fourth of the funds at its 
disposal. In that way the funds would be dispersed in no time. I do 
not see where the difficulty would be in working out the amended pro- 
vision as inserted by the Council of State. That provision is perfectly 
A clear. At the time of making any payment, all that the Trade Union will 
be able to pay will be one-fourth of the total gross income which has up 
to that time accrued to the general funds of the Trade Union, and of the 
balance at the credit at the commencement of that year. Sir, I do not 
want to say anything more. 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, I entirely 
agree with the Honourable Member in charge of this Department who 
spoke on behalf of the Government that that was the intention of the 

House and in the hurry it remained in the form in which it went to the 

‘ other House. Therefore, Sir, I entirely agree w’ith the motion of my 
Honourable friend, and as on the last occasion when the Bill left this 
House I somehow or other had not the opportunity of thanking {Ee 
Honourable Member in charge, I now take the opportunity to congratulate 
him. He is the first Indian Member of the Govemmenf of India whose 
good fortune it has been to initiate this measure which will constitute a 
very important landmark in the future development of the labour problems 
of India. I Heartily congratulate him on the labour and the trouble Ke 
has gone through in piloting this Bill and thank him for the most reason- 
able manner in which he has met the wishes of this House in the 

passage of this Bill. 

Mr, Deputy President: The question is: 

“ That the amendment made by the Council of State in the Bill to provide for the 
registration of Trade Unions and in certain respects to define the law relating to 
registered Trade Unions in British India, be taken into consideration.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Deputy President: The question is: 

TJjat this House do agree to the following amendment made by the Council of 
State : 

‘ In sub-clause (;) of clause 15 for the words beginning with * provided such * and 
^ ending with ‘ at the time of such payment * the following be substituted, namely : 

* Provided that the expenditure in respect of such contributions in any financial 
year shall not at any time during that year be in excess of one-fourth of 
the oombined total of the gross income which has up to that time accrued 
to the general funds of the Trade Union during that year and of the 
balance at the credit of those funds at the commencement of that year 

' The motion was adopted. 



THE LEGAL PKACTITIONERS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. T onfci p so o (Home Depatrtment : Nominated Official): Sir, I 
move that the amendments made by the Council of State in the Bill 
further to amend the Legal Practitioners Act, 1879, be taken into consider- 
ation. 

We are now, Sir, dealing only with one clause in the Bill to amend 
the Legal Practitioners Act in regard to touting, the clause which has 
been amended by the Council of State. The amendments which were 
made in that Chamber were amendments to a small part> of the definition 
of a tout. If Honourable Members will refer to the definition of a tout 
in the Bill as -passed by this House, they will find the definition is divided, 
in the first place, into two parts (a) and (b), and in the second place that 
part (a) is also sub-divided. The sub-division of part (a-) is into two 
classes, persons who procure the employment of a. legal practitioner and 
persons who propose to procure the employment of a legal practitioner. That 
is the distinction followed exactly in the definition of a tout in the Legal 
Practitioners Act, at present. Now the amendments made in the Council 
of State affect only the class of person who procures the employment of a 
legal practitioner. The amendments made were to exclude the words “or 
from any person interested in any legal business ” and to make the 
entirely consequential amendment of substituting for the words “ in such 
business” the words “in any legal business.” Now in the definition 
as passed by this House it will be seen that the remuneration might have 
moved either from a legal practitioner or from a ])ersoii interested in a legal 
business, and that applies to both parts of part (a) of the definition as 
wo passed it. Now the effect of the amendments made by the Council 
of State will be as follows, in the case of a pers<m who procures the 
employment, etc., if his remuneration moves from a person interested in 
a legal business, — that, as I explained on the last occasion, includes the 
client — he will not be included in the definition of a tout. The second 
part of the definition of tout as passed in this House has of course now 
been passed both in this House and by the Council of State, This 
brings me to the point as to why we desire to include in the scope of the 
provisions relating to touts persons whose remuneration moves from a party 
to the suit or his authorised agent. ,As T explained on the last occasion 
the Civil Justice Committee Tocorr.nended that the definition should be 
expanded to include the large class of people who in sarais, railway stations 
and other places intercept prospective litigants in order for a consideration, 
whether paid to the pleader or the client, to take their business to par- 
ticular legal practitioneirs. It vail be seen that in this clas.s of case the 
Committee recommended that the definition of a tout should cover cases 
whether tlie remuneration moves from the client as well as those cases 
when it moves from the legal practitioner. I submii it is obvious that 
in this class of case, where we have prospective litigants or their agents 
intercepted by people who frequent these public places for this purpose, 
it is a much simpler matter to yirove that the remuneration moved from a 
party to the suit or his agent. The person may further get remuneration 
from the legal practitioner; but we do not wish to have to prove this, 
namely, n movement from the legal practitioner, and I submit that 
obviously we ought not to have to do so. The man who does so intercept 
prospective litigants obviously belongs to the class that we wish to proceed 
against and which we wish to reduce in numbers by this legislation. On 
4he last occasion it was suggested in the discussions in this House that 
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this class of man is dealt with in clause (b) of the dehnition. I do not 
Jniow whether any doubt is now felt upon this point, but I submit it is 
'Cle^ that the class of man is not completely dealt with by clause (6). 
This is I submit obvious because if you look at clause (b) you will find 

that it begins with the words “ who for the purposes of such procure- 

ment ^'“^that is to say, a procurement of the character described in 
clause (a); and of course if in clause (a) we have no case of a remunera- 
tion moving from the client or any party to the suit then such a case 
will not come within clause (6). 

I turn now to the reasons for the amendments which were made in 
the Council of State. Honourable Members will remember that in this- 
House, both on the consideration stage and on the passing stage, the point 

was raised that in the definition of a tout as given in the Bill there 

would be included persons who are duly engaged by a party to the suit 
to go and get an appeal or an original suit filed and who would of course 
receive remuneration for their services from a party to the suit. On the 
passing stage of the Bill I premised to consider the objection in regard 
to this point which was raised by my Honourable and learned friend 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer. This authorised agent of the party to the suit is 
the person who goes and procures the employment of a legal practitioner. 
That is the reason %vhy we have excluded the case of a remuneration 
moving from the party to the suit from the first part of clause (a) of the 
definition of a tout. I think it meets absolutely the point raised by my 
Honourable friend. We could not have removed this provision from the 
second part of clause (a) of the definition without lessening the stringency 
of the proposed provision in what I submit is a very undesirable manner. 
It would mean, as I think I have already sufficiently fully explained, that 
in the case of these persons frequenting public places who intercept pros- 
pective litigants we shall have to prove remuneration moving from the 
legal practitioner. Before the amendments were moved by the Honourable 
the Law Member in the Council of State they were mentioned to my 
Honourable friends opposite and I understood that they were accepted by 
them as meeting their point. Sir, T move. 

Mr, Deputy President; The question is: 

** That the amendments made by the Council of State in the Bill further to amend 
the Legal Practitioners Act, 1879, be taken into consideration.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Deputy President: The question is: 

“ That this House do agree to the following amendments made by the Council of 
State : 

‘In clause {a) of the definition proposed to be in.serted in the Legal Practitioners 
Act, 1879, by clause 2 of the Bill : 

(t) the words ‘ or from any persons interested in any legal business * be omitted 
and 

{2) for the words ' in such business ’ where they first occur the words * in any 
legal business ’ be substituted.” 

Sir P, 8. Sivaswamy Afyer (Madras : Nominated Non-Official) : I beg to 
move the amendments which stand in my name. I sent in three alternaiive 
amendments to the Secretary so that if any prior amendment is not aecepi- 
able to the House the subsequent amendment may be accepted. ^ 
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Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadfim Urban) : Which is the 
best? 

Sir P. S. Sivaawamy Aiyer: The first is the best 

Mr. H. Tonkizisoii: Sir, .... 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer: First let me explain myself. I will antici- 
pate your objection. The amendment which I consider the best is that for 
clause 2 (a) the following be substi^ted: 

“ (a) who in consideration of any remuneration moving from any legal practitioner 
procures or offers to procure his employment in any legal business.** 

I may at once confess that this first amendment involves a matter of 
substance and is not a mere drafting amendment. My Honourable friend 
Mr. Tonkinson will probably object that it is not competent for me now to 
move this amendment because it was not moved .... 

Mr. Deputy President: Does the Honourable Member move his amend- 
ment or does he merely mention it? 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer: I wish to move it in order that I may have 
a ruling from the Chair as to whether it is in order or not. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson: On a point of order, Sir. 1 wish to submit for your 
ruling that this amendment is out of order and cannot be moved. The 
position we have reached in regard to these amendments is that indicated 
by Eule 35, sub-rule (2), The motion that the amendments be taken into 
consideration has been carried, and you, Sir, have put the amendments to 
the House. The only amendments which may be moved are those which 
come within the description of sub-rule (2) of Eule 35, namely : 

amendments relevant to the subject matter of the amendments made by the 
•other Chaml>er but no further amendment shall be moved to the Bill unless it is 
consequential upon, or an alternative to, an amendment made by the other Chamber.*’ 

My Honourable friend desires to make an amendment to a portion of the 
definition of “ tout ” which has been accepted by this House and by the 
other House, and on a point of substance, Sir, I submit that the amende 
inent cannot at this stage be moved. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer: 1 submit, Sir, that the subject matter 
now before the House is the whole of this definition in clause («), that is 
to say, the question which went up to the other House, and now that it 
has come back, I submit that it is competent to us to move any amend- 
ments in clause (a). I should therefore like to have a ruling from the 
Chair upon this point, as to whether 1 am or am not in or^er in moving 
this amendment. I may perhaps add that my reason for moving this 
amendment is this — that the only amendment suggested by the Civil 
Justice Committee is the one which has been incor|)orated in clause (b) and 
the inclusion of the acceptance of remuneration from a person interested in 
legal business or from the client was not contemplated by the Civil Justice 
Committee. I myself think that we are seized of the whole of clause (la). 
That is the reason why I move it. 

Mr. Deputy President: Under Rule 35 (2) the amendment must be 
relevant to the subject matter of the amendment made by the Council of 
State, not to the subject matter of the clause, and as the Honourable 
Member does not say that it is relevant to the subject matter of the 
amendment I rule it out of order. 
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Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer: If that amendmeiit is not accepted/ 1 tnove 
the B^xt amendment. This is merely an improvement in drafting. The 
origmal clause (a) is clumsy and I submit my amendment is much neater 
and is an improvement upon the language of the original. I may point 0i;^t 
that the clause as amended by the upper House is open to considembfe 
criticism from the point of view of drafting. It says : 

“ who procures, in consideration of any remuneration moving from any legal practi- 
tioner, the employment of the legal practitioner in any legal business;” 

I will pass on from that. I do not have any serious criticism to offer c^ainst 
that part, but as regards the latter part, it nms thus : 

*‘ or who proposes to any legal practitioner or to any person interested in any 
legal business to procure, in consideration of any remuneration moving from either 
of them, the employment of the legal practitioner in such business.” 

To show the clumsiness of this language I would ask the House to take 
each of these parts separately and see how it reads. Taking first of all the 
proposal to the legal practitioner, it would run thus : 

” who proposes to any legal practitioner to procure in consideration of any remunera- 
• tion moving from either of them the employment of the legal practitioner in such 
business.” 

The words such business would really have no antecedent. Let ua 
take the other case: 

who proposes to any person interested in any legal business to procure, in consi- 
deration of remuneration moving from him the employment of the legal practitioner.” 

Which legal practitioner? There is no antecedent. So that the latter part 
of clause (a) as it stands is very clumsily constructed and my amendment 
is more elegant, if I may say so, than the original clause. The words are : 

” In consideration of any remuneration moving from any legal practitioner procures 
or offers to procure his employment in any legal business or who in consideration of 
any remuneration moving from any person interested in any legal business offers to 
procure for him the employment of any legal practitioner in such business.” 

I think this reads, much neater and it uses more apt legal language. I 
prefer the word offers to “ proposes and it is a much sliorter and 
clearer definition. 

Mr. H. Tonkinsan: Sir, I think it will be convenient if I speak on both 
these amendments together. I think the remarks of my Honourable and 
learned friend practically cover both these amendments. The only 
difference between these two amendments is the use in one of the v^ord 
offers and in the other of the word “ proposes I notice that my 
Honourable friend, however, has made a slip in the second amendment and 
has used “ offers in one place where doubtless he intended to use the 
word ‘‘ proposes As regards the difference between the word “ offers '' 
and the word “ proposes I submit that there is nothing in it. Of course 
also the word proposes/’ is the word at present used in the definition 
of tout Taking the second definition in which he uses the word 

'' proposes ” as we use it in the Bill as passed in this House and as 

amended by the Council of State, again the effect of my Honourable 
friend’s amendment is exactly the same as the effect of the amendment 
now in the Bill. My Honourable friend suggests it is an improvanent in 
the drafting, and if there was no previous history to the case periiaps we 
might be prepared to agree with him. My real objection to the amend- 
ments, to all of them, is that they do not follow our normal course. When 

we draft amendments to our statute law we endeavour, I think, as far as 
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possible, to adhere to the original provision. By so doing of cjourse we- 
make it much clearer as to what changes have been made in the law and 
thet ik the reason why I object to my friend's re-drafts. I further object of 
course" because at this stage of the Session their adoption means a further 
refer^ce to the Council of State. Actually they effect no substantive- 
changes on the law as included now in the Bill at all. 

Sir P, S. Sivaswaxny Aiyer: Sir, if my Honourable friend is willing to 
accept the last amendment I do not w^ant to press the second amendment. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson: No, Sir. 

Mr. Deputy President: Amendment moved: 

** For clause 2 {a) the following be substituted : 

* (a) who in consideration of any remuneration moving from any legal practitioner 
procures or offers to procure his employment in any legal business or who in 
consideration of any remuneration moving from any person interested in 
any legal business offers to procure for him the employment of any legal 
practitioners in such business.’* 

The question is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was negatived. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswaxny Aiyer: In that case, Sir, I move my third amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Deputy President: Amendment moved, 

“ That for ckuse 2 (a) the following be substituted : 

‘ (a) who in consideration of any remuneration moving from any legal practitioner 
procures or proposes to pi*ocure his employment in any legal business cr 
who in consideration of any remuneration moving from any person interested! 
in any legal business offers to procure the employment of any legal practi 
tioner in such business.’* 

The question is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Deputy President : The question is : 

“ That this House do agree to the amendments made by the Council of State.” 

The motion w'as adopted. 


THE xMADKAS CIVIL OOUKTS (AMENDMENT) BILL, 

Mr. H. Tonkinson (Home Department : Nominated official) : Sir, i 
move tliat the amendments made by the Council of State in tlie Bil); 
further to amend the Madras Civil Courts Act, 1878, be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Honourable Members will remember that the Bill as passed by this 
House enabled the Madras High Court to empower District Munsifs as. 
well as Sub-Judges io decide contentious probate and administration matters. 
The amendments which have been made in the Council of State are to 
omit entirely the provisions in regard to District Munsifs. Those who 
remember the discussions which then took place will remember that you, 
suggested in regard to the proviso to sub-section (S) of proposed section 
29 that provision might be made for the appeals from an order of a District 
Munsif going direct to the High Court. In view of your remarks on that 
occasion we considered the whole effect of the Bill and we decided in the 
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Birat place that under the Bill as drafted after the appeal from the I 
Munsif 's decision to the District Judge there wordd be no secpnd ippeal ; 
that is to say, in a case disposed of by a District Munsif there 
-chance of getting 40 the High Court at all. In those circumsiances 
consulted the M^ras Government as to the best course to take, and tihe 
action which was. taken in the Council of State on the recommendation of 
the Government was in accordance with the advice which we received from 
the Madras Government. The question was really whether we should cut 
out all possible references to the High Court altogether in cases disposed of 
by District Munsifs; that is to say, whether we should leave the Bill as 
passed by this House or whether we should provide for a second appeal. 
A provision for a second appeal ‘has been made in Bombay, and there is a 
similar but different provision in force in Bengal, in Agra and Assam, which 
we believe, however, has now no effect. A third possible course was to cut 
Out the District Munsifs altogether. That is the course which has been 
taken in the Central Provinces by an amendment of the law made there 
in 1923, and that is the course which w^e have actually adopted. A fourth 
possibility would have been to trouble the High Court with appeals direct 
from District Munsifs. I submit, Sir, that we have followed the best 
course in disposing of a somewhat difficult problem. Sir, I move. 

Mr. Deputy President : The question is : 

** That the amendments made by the Council of State in the Bill Jprther to amend 
the Madras Civil Courts Act, 1873*, be taken irtto consideration.^^ 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr..' Deputy President :: The' question is : 

“ That this House do agree to the following amendments made by the Council 
of State : 

‘ In clause 2 in the new .section 29 proposed to be Inserted in the Madras Civil 
Courts Act, 1873 : 

(a) the words ‘ or District Munsif * wherever they occur, and 
<(A) the proposed sub-section (S) 

be omitted 

The motion was adopted. 


THE INDIAN BAK COUNCILS BILL. 

Thd Honoiitable Sir Alexaxhler Muddiman (Home Member): Sir, I beg 
to move that the Bill to provide for the constitution of Bar Councils in 
British India and for other purposes, be referred to a Select Committee 
consisting of Mr. L. Graham, Mr. K. C. Neogy, Mr. S. C. Ghoee, Diwan 
Bahadur M. Eamachandra Bao, Diwan Bahadur T. Eungachariar, Sir 
Chimanlal Setalvad, Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha, Khan Bahadur Maulvt 
Ghuiam Bari, Eai Bahadur Eaj Narain, Bao Bahadur M, C. Jjaidu, Colonel 
Bir Henry Stanyon, Mri Harohaiidrai Yishindas, Maul vi Muhammad Yakub, 
‘Sir Hari* Singh Goiir, like to add now. Sir 

P. 8. Sivast^amy Aiyer, aad' the Mover; and* that the number of members 
whose pregence ' shall be tneci^aary to coiittitnte a meeting of the Comitiittee 
4hall be seven. ^ 



Sir, Bill witfe reference tp which I nxal^ on 

the p|ip^ of the Houee for inany days,. The BiU and of 

phjeeWand Iteaspns has been in the hands of Honourable Mernbefs for their 
eoMideration and perusal almost since the begiiming of theiSas^ipn. It is 
Phij^ the regrettable dif&denoe in proceeding with Government business 
lUfhioh has prevented me up to day from bringing this motion b^ore pie 
House. The Statement of Objects and Beasons was ‘prepared with great 
care and has doubtless received the careful perusal of Honourable Metnbhfs. 

I would merely say that the Bill is the result of our consideration of pertain 
important recommendations of the Bar Comhiittee, consideration which 
1 think you, Sir, indicated on one occasion had been somewhat prolonged. 
That is true, but the consideration has been very thorough. Th(^ropo‘6als of 
the Bar Committee in regard to the -constitution of statutory Bar Councils 
were referred to the Local Governments and to the High Courts. As a 
result of the replies we have received from these bodies, we have had in 
some directions to amplify and in other directions to modify those recbrh- 
mendations, and these modifications and amplifications have been giveh 
effect to in the Bill. The Bill is also to carry out certain other recommenda- 
tions of the Committee. In that connection I would refer the House to 
paragraph 2 of the Statement of Objects and Beasons where they will find 
these miscellaneous recommendations summarised in a very convenient form, 
furthermore, the House has already had a full opportimity of considering 
in detail the modifications we have made in the actual recommendations df 
the Bar Committee. They have been summarised in paragraph 4 at 
the Statement of Objects and Beasons. I will therefore not weary the 
House at this hour by repeating them. The only point, therefore, cn 
which really I feel it necessary to address this House is my objeH in 
making the motion at this time at the end of an expiring . Session. My, 
object is this. It is almost impossible nowadays, certainly in connection 
with a Home Department Bill, to consider a Bill of this nature with the 
care and leisure that it demands during the progress of the Session when 
the House meets always for four and sometimes for five days in the week. 
It is not possible to do so, and that is particularly the case with this. 
now. This Committee is a large one, and, as I think you will agree, is 
fully representative of all the interests in this House which are afiected. 
I think therefore it was quite impossible to take up this Bill in Delhi. We 
propose therefore that the Committee should meet in Simla in the course 
of the summer. It is my intention, in order that the Committee may have 
further material to consider the Bill on, to circulate the Bill to Local Gov- 
oniments and High Courts by executive order. This is a Bill of very con- 
siderable importance. It is a Bill which affects vested interests in some 
degree. H is also a Bill which I think from what knowledge I have of 
India will excite considerable interest for it affects one of the most powerful 
classes in India, namely, the legal practitioners. I trust, therefore* the 
House wUl agree to my motion that the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. Sir, I move. 

Ellin Bihidnr M. Biiisini^y (Bind : Muhammadan Bural) : May I 
inquire, Sir, if the Honourable Member has obtained the consent of * Mr. 
Devakd Brasad Binha to serve on this Committee? 

The Bononxaliii Sb Ales^der X Most certainly : I should not 

otherwise have put^ it down. I had obtained his consent,, and I .haye not 
reoeiyed any s^pKoation^^^^^ Hcmourtd^ gent&an 

name. I have Ib^fore allowed his name to remain in the motion. 
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Hr. Zi 4>. Mmify (Dacca Division: Mon-Muhammadan Bural): Bir, i. 
reftii«i€ that this is ndb ti very tavotirable hour tor making a sj^wtJh in ihis 
Mouse, but having been associated with the movement tuat has ouimmi^te^ 
in this Jbill, 1 ieel 1 would not be doing justice to myseli il i welre tb giV^ 
a silent vote on this motion. Sir, tne movement that has resulted ih 
this Bill had mainly tinee objects, h'lrst oi ail, the organization oi the 
legal profession in India as an autonomous body, with power to enrol 
members and exercise control over members in regard to professional 
matters. The second object was the unification of the different branches 
of the profession, and the removal of the distinctions between Barristers 
and Vakils in regard to proiessional privileges. The thii;d object was the 
abolition of tbe compulsory dual system which obtains particularly in 
Calcutta and Bombay in the* original jurisdiction of the iligu Court. The 
Bar committee have recommended the creation of Bar Councils as 
advisory bodies merely* But what is more^ they have conlined its opera- 
tion ohly to the class of practitioners who practise in the High Court. 
The legal profession put forward a strong plea in favour of the constitu- 
tion of Bar Councils exercising jurisdiction over ail classes of legal practi- 
tioners, but this suggestion of theirs has not been acceded to by the 
Bar Committee, and it is not proposed in this Bill to create Bar Councils 
which will serve the pleaders of the district and mufassil courts. t>ir, 
the mufassil lawyers will thus be left in the same position as they have 
been under the Legaf Practitioners Act in matters relating to professional 
conduct. 1 am in a position to say that this has been widely regretted, 
particularly in Bengal where there have been some unfortunate cases 
under the Legal Practitioners Act of recent years which make the pleaders 
feel that they are absolutely at the mercy of the local courts. 1 trust, 
however, Sir, that the wider Bar Councils will not take long in coming 
in the wake of the restricted Bar Councils which we propose to set up 
to-day. Although the Bar Committee recommend the abolition of the 
^dhstinction between the Barristers and the Vakils to a certain extent, 
.they do not recommend the complete unification of these two different 
branches, nor dp they recommend the abolition of the dual system in 
Calcutta and Bombay. The present Bill is even more unsatisfactory in 
BO far as it is left for the High Courts of Calcutta and Bombay to regulate 
the admission of advocates who would be authorised to practise on the 
odginal sides of those two respective High Courts. The House, if it 
turns to the proviso to sub-clause (1) of clause 14 of the Bill, will find 
that the main provision of that clause which empowers an advocate to 
practise, does not apply to the High Courts of Calcutta and Bombay 
in the exercise of their original jurisdiction. Sir, I do not know on what 
grounds Government have decided to leave this very important matter 
to be regulated by rules to be framed by these two High Courts them- 
selves. So far as we are aware, the High ^Courts of Calcutta and Bombay 
have not been very sympathetic in this matter in the past. If I may 
refer for a minute to the opinion expressed by the High Court of Bombay 
on the recommendations of the Bar Committee, it Will be seen that Their 
Lordships are practically opposed to all the important recommendations 
made by this Oornmittee. For instance, it is stated that : 

•' Their Lordships are of opaoion that, in the Bombay Bipsidency there is no 

necessity lor any change noir in the nomendlature of practitipnersT* 
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** Their Loridehips are not in favour of a Bar Gou^U IbaiBg eetacblished by atatute. 
They would certainly view with the gravest apprehension the establishment ol Bar 
Councils with the power proposed to be given to them by the recommendations of thg 
Beport.** 


Their Lordships are opposed to the recommendation that Vakik of not less than 10 
years* standing should be entitled to be admitted at once, to practise on the original 
side.’* 

If we refer to the separate minutes recorded by the learned Chief Justice 
of the Bombay High Court and some other individual Judges, we find 
even stronger expressions of opinion on these points. It is therefore not 
quite clear to me why it is that the Government are leaving this 
particular matter, which in my judgment is the most important feature 
of the recommendations of the Bar Committee, to be regulated by these 
two High Courts at their discretion. I now come to the Calcutta High 
Court. I am perfectly aware that the Calcutta High Court have already 
framed certain niles which partly meet the recommendations made by 
the Bar Committee. But, Sir, I would refer to a very important re- 
commendation of the Bar Committee in regard to which I am in a posi- 
tion to say that the Calcutta High Court have definitely made up their 
mind noffc to give effect to it. If the Honourable Members will turn to 
paragraph 33 of the Bar Committee’s Eeport, they will find thht one of 
ihe clauses, clause No. 7, runs thus: 

That vakils whose names are on the special list shall be subject to the same 
restriction as barristers when practising on the appellate side or in the subordinate 
courts.” 

Then, in sub-clause (8) of that paragraph we come across this recom- 
mendation : 

” * * that proposal (7) shall remain in force for seven years and shall then 
cease to have effect unless the High Court, if there is no Bar Council, or the Pro- 
vincial Bar Council with the approval of the High Court otherwise determines.” 

Sir, this is considered to be a very important recommendation, by at least 
tlie vakil section of the profession in Calcutta. Now, what do the High 
Court, of Calcutta propose to do in this matter? As a result of corres- 
pondence w'hich was carried on between the Vakils Association of Calcutta 
and the 'High Court, the High Court definitely stated as follows in a 
letter addressed in. August, 1924, to the Honorary Secretary, Vakils’ 
Association, Calcutta: ... 

” I am directed to point out that the assumption in your letter that the disabilities 
of advocates as regards acting on the appellate side will automatically cease on the 
expiration of seven years is a misapprehension. This is not the intention of the 
Court.” 

I want my Honourable friend, the Home Member, to say whether it is 
his intention that this recommendation of the Bar Committee is to be given 
effect to or not. If it is to-be given effect to ... . 

The HonouraUe Sir Alexander Muddiman: How does that arise on 
this Bill ? 

Mr. Heogy: It arises in this way. You ^re leaving one of the 

most important recommendatidns made by the Bar Committee to be 
given effect jfco by the High. Courts of Calcutta and Bombay , , , , 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddimian: I aek whether the Sohout* 
veMe^Metnher is opposing <3K)nei3er»tioi:i at this Bill oar not; then I would 
./'ifeQW where X am. - 

Mr. K. 0. Heogy: I am not. I am merely pointing out that you are 
not carrying out the recommendations of the Bar Comihittee. 

H Aioxandor Unddimaii: Then, I ^mit, Shr/ that 

my Honourable friend is out of order. 

; M K. 0. H^gyt Out of order? This Bill purports to give effect^ to 
'the mcomihendationB of the Bar Committee. It does nothing of the kind l 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Not at all. This Bill pur- 
iPOrts tO )give eSect to certain recommendations of the Bar Committee. 

may proceed. 

Mr. H. O. Keogy: If it is a Bill to give effect to only certain recom- 
mendations, I am entitled to submit that it does not meet with the 
approval of thife House. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Then my Honourable friend 
is opposing the motion to take this Bill into consideration. 

Mr. K* 0. HeOfsr: If you want nie to formally oppose the present mo- 
tion, I will do so. 

; The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I do not want you to oppose 
at all. 

Mr. K. O. Neogyt If you leave this very important recommendation to 
be given effect to by the High Courts, better you had not appointed the 
Bar Committee at all. 

IfeV Deputy President; I may mention that at this stage general prin- 
ciples can be discussed. I think the Honourable Member is perfectly in 
order fa referring to the defects fa tHe principle of the Bill. 

Mr. K. 0. Heogy: Sir, I have already given an indication as to what the 
attitude of the two 'S^h. Courts in this matter is. I therefore ask, is it 
proper frir the Government not to cover by legislation these very important 
fepqniiinendations of the Bar Committee? I think the Bar Conimittee coat 
aomething like Bs. 1,17,000. % 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Ea-jahahi Division : Muhammadan Eural) : You are res- 
p($n‘Sible'Ior’it: 

, lit* Certainly, and I almost regret it. If 

it is the intention of Government that, these recommendations 
should be left to be ^ given effe^^t to at the discretion of the High 
Courts, 3 do not think^^m^ lame expenditure of money has been at 
all justiffed. I remeniber Sir Edward Chamier, Ihe Chairman of the Bar 
Committee, giving expression to the view that if the Government of India 
were bj refer the ^commendations of this Committee tp the High Courts 
of Calcutta and Bombay, they might as well apply a iighted match stick 
to this Benort; because so far as Sir Edward Chamier was concerned, he 
did not .belieye that if you expected the twp High Courts of Calcutta and 
Bpmbaw tp 'giyp 'pffecf' to these most important recommendations of the 
Committee, they would; do anything of tKeir own free choice. Sir, the dis- 
tinction as between Barristers and Vakils, wHioh !t Was the ipteptiop of 
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the Bar Cotnmittee to remove, is proposed to be removed only in name, so 
far as the Calcutta and the Bombay High Courts are concerned. You 
propose, in this Bill, to call the Vakils by the name of Advocate in future, 
THat is air. But, Sir, the Vakils of Calcutta are not ashamed of the term 
**Vak:ii:”. As a matter of fact, past members of the Vakil Bar have shed 
lustre on the legal profession in Calcutta and elsewhere. And we feel proud 
of that term, 

Mr. K. Ahmed: What are you doing now? Going back? 

Mr, K. 0. Heogy: Then again, Bar Councils will merely be advisory 
bodies. In this respect, the recommendations of the Bar Committee are 
rather unsatisfactory, and the Bill merely gives effect to those recommend- 
ations, But here again we find that so far as the Calcutta and the 
Boinbav High Courts are concerned, the very constitution of these advisory 
bodies fias been left to be regulated by these High Courts, because we find 
that it would be for the Calcutta and the Bombay High Courts to deter- 
mine the proportion of Barristers and Vakils tha? will be entitled to be 
elected members of these Bar Councils. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan) : That is for the Select Committee. 

Mr. K. 0* Neogy: Certainly. I am pointing out the defects of the 
Bill, as I think they should be attended to in the Select Committee. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: You will be there. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I will be there, but I must not be taken to have 
assented to all these defects in the Bill. Again, we find that under one 
provision, it is proposed to empower even the subordinate courts to make 
inquiries into allegations of professional misconduct against Advocates of 
the High Court. I think here is a serious departure, because so far as I 
know the subordinate courts do not possess this power at present. Then 
again, it will be for the High Court to de^termine the number of legal prac- 
titioners that will be admitted every year. There is no such restriction in 
the present circumstances, and I do not know what considerations moved 
the Government to put in this clause. 

Sir, I have made these observations so as to place on record the fact 
that the course which Government have adopted in not covering the entire 
field of ihe recommendations of the Bar Committee by legislation, is not 
commended by this House. And I trust that the Select Committee will 
so improve the Bill as to make it acceptable to this House- 

Mr B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, . . . 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: What do you know about law? 

Mr. Deputy President: I must protect the Honourable Member. I do 
not think that any Member is entitled to ask another Member “What do 
you know about it?“ 

. Mr. B. Das: Sir, I confess I am not a lawyer, but I am putting before 
the House certain facts on behalf of the Indian mercantile oommilnity, 
so that they mav be considered by the Select Committee. The Indiw 
Merchants’ Chamber of Bombay strongly object to the passage in clause 
2 (d) o{ the Statement of Objects and Keasons, wherein it is mentioned:' 

where there is ^ compulsory dual agency system at present it should be sHoved to 
continue. r , + 
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jp'feljjngfly object to that. They aye of opinion: 

*‘;That the dual agency system prevails in the High Courts of i^mbay and dalcutta, 
and> to a modified extent^ in the High Court of Madras. The Bill completely fails 
Jto take into account the public opinion on this momentous question. It does not 
touch the real crux of the whole question, viz., the unification of the different grades 
of practitioners and the consequent doing away with the dual agency system where 
it is in existence/* a ^ 

Fpr ihk rejason, Sir, the mercantile community in Bombay and Calcutta, 

6p.k. litigation, have to pay three lawyers — ^two 

counsel aficl one solicitor — ^in conducting one single case. This 
is very hard on the mercantile community. Sir, the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber represented the views of the Indian mercantile community in this 
ipatter to.the Bar Committee as follows ; 

“ The present dual system of advocates and attorneys should be discontinued and 
there should be only one grade of advocates. My committee are of opinion that the 
present dual system is responsible for the heavy costs in commercial suits and that 
it is not at all suited to the requirements of the country. As far as the Committee is 
info^ed, in several instances the parties have been deterred from filing suits in 
the High Courts to recover legitimate claims because of the high costs of litigation 
and similarly defendants have been deterred from putting forward their defence 
against an unjust claim for the same reason/^ 

Later on they observe as follows : 

“.My Committee are informed that the dual system of advocates and attorneys is 
6nly known in London, Calcutta and Bombay and that even in other leading High 
^urts of India like the Rangoon High Court, for instance, it does not exist. Nor is 
it to be found, so far as the information of my committee goes, in the United States 
of America where the non-existence of that system has not proved the American Bar 
m any way inferior to the English Bar.*’' 

I also find that none of the Dominions or Colonial High Courts Have got 
this dual ageney system. As far as I understand the European Chamber 
of Commerce in Bombay, as early as the 17th May 1886, sent a memorial 
to the (jk>vemment on the various disadvantages of the dual agency system. 
Mr. Charles Percy, M.P., introduced a Fusion Bill in the House of Com- 
mons, to do away with this dual agency system and as far as the commer- 
pial opinion of England went, leading Chambers of Commerce and other 
public bodies passed resolutions in favour of this fusion- The Bill was 
even introduced but could not be passed. 

Sir, I will conclude my speech by making a quotation from the Eight 
Honournble Viscount Haldane, twice the Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land, who* has publicly expressed his opinion in favour of the unitary system 
in the following Wordfe : 

“ Great industrial ccmmuhities could not stand consulting two (Specialists where one 
would suffice. It seems to me inevitable that the time is drawing near when the two 
Branches of the one Profession are to be fused. Specialists there will be and must be, 
but the original barriers are not Only out of place but, as I believe, damaging to both.“ 

In his evidence before the Lytton Committee Lord Haldane hds openly 
advocated the adoption of a unitary system in the Presidency towns in 
India. Sir, I Jiope that these objections which have been raised by the 
Tndi^ mercantile community and which I am sure will be supported by 
the European community all over India will be taken into poneideration 
by the Select Obmmittee, 
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Tbe BonouraUa Sir Alexander Muddixnan: Just one word, Sir. I do 
not want my Honourable friend Mr. Neogy to be under the impression that 
my interruptions were unsympathetic. I can assure him that this was not 
the case. I was merely anxious to get on with the business ^ fast as 
I could. 1 may inform the House that it is not my desire tluit this Bill 
should be regarded as finally disposing of all the matters which arise in 
the Bar Committee’s Keport. We shall, after this legislation has been 
disposed of, have to examine all the rules that have been made by High 
Courts to ascertain what, if any, further action is necessary in the. way 
of supplementary legislation. I hope my Honourable friend vdll be 
reassured by what I have said. 

Mr. Deputy President: The question is: 

' ‘ That the Bill to provide for the constitution of Bar Councils in British India 
and for other purposes, be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Mr. L. Graham, 
Mr. K. C. Neogy, Mr. S. C. Ghose, Diwan Bahadur M. llamachandra Rao, Diwan 
Bahadur T, Bangachariar, Sir Chimanlal Setalyad, Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha, Khan 
Bahadur Maulvi Ghulam Bari, Bai Bahadur Raj Narain, Rao Bahadur M. C. Naidu, 
Colonel Sir Henry Stanyoii, Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, 
Sir Hari Singh Gour, Mr. K. Ahmed, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer and the Honourable 
tile Home Member j and that the number of members whose presence shall be necessary 
to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be seven.” 

The motion was adopted. 


THE TKAKSFEli OF PROPEETY (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Sir Eari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham* 
madan) : Sir, 1 shall take very few minutes to ask this House to pass 
the Bill amending the Transfer of Property Act which stands in rny name. 

Honourable Members will remember that when this Bill was com- 
mitted to the Select Committee I stated more fully the reasons for this 
Bill. The Select Committee have since unanimously reported in favour 
of this enactment. I need only add that, while I accept this amended 
Bill as a compromise, I feel that it does not go far enough. The Bill 
intends to assimilate the law now to be embodied in the Transfer of 
Property Act to that contained in the Indian Succession Act. But the 
difference between the two Acts is vital for, while the Will under the 
Indian Succession Act is not required to be registered, and, therefore, the 
provisions regarding attestation under that Act are necessarily more 
rigorous, all important transfers covered by the Transfer of Property Act 
are now required to be compulsorily registered, and, therefore, the same 
degip^ erf rigour need not exist in the attestation clause relating to such 
transfers. But this is a matter, Sir, which will be dealt with later on 
if necessary. For the present the Bill, as it emerges from the Select 
Committee, effects a considerable improvement upon the law as inter- 
preted by Their Lordships of the Privy Council whose decision has since 
been followed by the Indian High Courts. Sir, I move. 

The motion whs adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preetmble were added to the Bill. 
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Sir^^ S^ Singh Oour: Sir, I hiove that the Bill, as reportfeS' hf the 
Select Committee, be paBsed. « 

kr. Deputy President: The question is: 

“That the Bill to explain certain provisions of the Transfer of Property Act, 1882, 
as reported by the Select Committee, be passed.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 

fVifl l.fl+.li TVifbienVi lOQA ^ 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tlfiutaday, 18ih March, 1926. 


The ABsembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chiair. 


Mr. J. W. Shore (Secret ar>^ Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) : Before I move the motion standing in my name, I desire to apologise 
to you, Sir, and to the House and to my Honourable friend Maulvi Muham- 
mad Yakub for not having been present here to answer the question which 
he put me yesterday. I very much regret that I had not noticed that the 
clock in my room was wrong and I was therefore misled as to the time. 
With your permission I shall now lav on the table the answer to quest ion 
No. 1294. 


Answer to question No. 1^9 

Mr. JT. W. Shore: 

{a) Yes. 

(b) The point will not be overlooked. 


DEMAND FOB SUPPLEMENTABY GBANT FOB ABCH^OLOGY. 

Mr. J. W. Bhore (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
I^ands): Sir, I beg to move : 

That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 50,00,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st>day of March, 1926, in respect of ‘ Archseology 

In placing this supplementary demand for the sanction of the House I 
would like to explain the reasons for advancing this proposal and to explain 
also our future intentions in this matter. Honourable Members are t f 
course aware of the discoveries in the Indus Valley which have made this 

country a centre of world- wide interest in the field of Archasolog}- and which 

promise to lift the veil, in part at least", from the story of the dead and 
forgotten civilisations which flourished in this country thousands of years 
before the Christian era began. The amounts which have been spent on 
excavation in this country during the past few years owing to th e need f < r 
economy ^have been lamentably inadequate taking into account the field 
for exploration. In the year 1928-24 barely Es. 9,000 were spent in the 

whole of India, fn the year 1924-25 a sum of about Bs. 47,000 was pro- 

vided but it warnot until the recent discoveries had made it imperative 

*^1294. Haullrt ^fttaammad ^iTalfeub ; {a) Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to ti leading article published on page 2 of the Muslim. Herald, dated the 4th 
March, 1926, as regards Muslim repres^.tation on the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture?*'" 

' the Government propose to obnsicUr the question of Muslim representation 

on the Commission when its personnel is under discussion? 

> ^ ^ ( 2677 ) ^ 
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that a larger ehort should be put forth that a sx|tn amounting to about 
its. 93,000 was provided in the Budget for the crurent year. It is, Sir, 
for the eansideratic^i of this Hohse whether the wohdeilul avenues which 
promise at the present moment to lead to a knowledge of a period in human 
history possibly never before reached by us is tO 'he seriously ihvestigated. 
I feel sure the House will agree with me that they ought "to be so investi- 
gated. If, however, any serious impression is to be made on the problems 
which have been raised by the Sind and the Baluchistan discoveries it is 
quite clear that much larger grants should , be made available for ^cavation 
and that there should be some fixity and continuity about these grants to 
enable programmes to be carefully planned and thought but beforehand and 
to enable systematic progress in execution to be conducted. We believe 
that the best way of securing this is by instituting an Archa&ological Bund 
and Government propose to initiate this fund by a grant of Bs. 50 lakhs. 
I ought perhaps to explain at this stage how that figure has' been arrived 
at. Owing to the very meagre progress which has been made in excavation 
even on sites which are known fio be of great arcliJBological interest, almost 
entirely due io the fact that Ycry small sums have been allotted for this pur- 
pose in the past, we felt that justice would not be done to the cause of 
archaeological research unless a sum in the neighbourhood of about 2^ lakhs 
of rupees a year was made available for this ])urpose. It was therefore 
decided to allot 2^ lakhs of rupees for tliis work and lis. 50 lakhs repre- 
sents the capitalised value of this annual grant. Of course 2-^ Jalchs is 
more or Less an arbitrary figure. I may say, however, that the Director 
General of Archieology put forward definite proposals involving much larger 
expenditure but we felt that, having regard to ihe other claims upon us, 
this sum, namely, 2^ lalchs was a reasonable limit up Io s\’hieh Government 
might be expected to go. But, Sir, in putting forward this proposal for an 
Arclueological Fund we were influenced by otlier important considerations. 
We felt that the time had come to try and enlist the active interest, sym- 
pathy and assistance of the public in furthering the work of unravelling the 
story of the past. We also felt that if a fund of this nature were instituted 
it would attract contribulions from all, rich and poor alike, who 
take an interest in archaeology and who are prepared to further its cause in 
this country. 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Eajshahi Division: Muliammadan Bural): It is doubt- 
ful, Sir. 

Mr. J. W. Shore; Then, Sir, we hope that by having representative 
Indians on the board of management of this fund we should be able to 
associate the public more aetively in its aims and objects. - Further, Sir, 
while I must make this point quite definite that the bulk of the income 
from this fund must be spent through the Arohasokagical DepartmenJ;, which 
is the only trained organisation capable of fuhctioning^bn an extensive scale, 
we hope that it will be possible to finance other approved agencies operating 
in this field and also to assist the younger generation of ambteological scholare 
and workers by grants scholarships. We propose^ to -Test this sum, in 
order to prevent its lapsing, in a temporary board of trustees constitufed 
under the Eeligious and Gharitable Endowments AfCt until a siktuto^ board 
has been established and 1 propose to hiing forward with the 
delay a Bill for the purpose of constituting this Board. Then, Sir, the 
ISouee will have a full 0 |#CM^iinity functions and 
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coBstitution of this body. Sir, 1 have nothing more to add at present. I 
d>eg to move my motion. 

Diwan Bahadur T^. ^^angachariar (Madras City: Non*Muhammadau 
Urban) : Mucii/ as i am tempted to be persuaded by the elo<3[uence of my 
Hononrabie friend and couniryznan Mr. Bhore, whose speech we all have 
learnt to listen to with respect and admiration, I am afraid we have to 
throw cold water on this proposal. The country stands in need of money. 
Archieoiogy and digging the bowels of the earth are intended to expose to 
tiie world our ancient greatness. As it already stands proved to the hilt 
and requires no further proof, we are inclined to hold that it may wait for 
some tune. The oouUtry is economically and industrially backward. The 
poverty of the people is admittedly appalling according to the official figures. 
The iilheracy of the people Is something which a civilized nation like our- 
stdvcs ought to be ashamed of. Industrial developments are lying in the 
background- Sir, we are just emerging from a state of financial depression, 
and at a time when a siuplus is available, instead of devoting it to more 
utilitarian purposes — utilitarian from the material point of view — it is being 
devoted to archtcology. I do not deny the great value which will be 
uttaehed to this by archaeologists and persons of that way of thinking. But, 
Sir, we want to look aliead, we have lost an enormous amount of time in 
various directions, c.(;., in developing the industries of the country, in 
starting a school of mines on healthy^ lines. We want more Dehra Dun 
eolioges to develop military training in the country. We want more 
University Corps and more money to be devoted to the raising and training 
of IkuTitorial Forces. Again, for primary education and in various otiier 
directions money is badly needed; and, Sir, it appears to me to be a very 
un\^'ise move on our part to undertake this and treat it as more urgent than 
our other needs. Sir, the Industrial Commission made many recommenda- 
tions years ago. Many of them still require to be taken in hand and worked. 
Only the other day we heard here that we cannot get Indians to fill certain 
posts for want of training facilities, for want of adequate workshop facilities 
for training Indians. So, if w’e have money available, there are many other 
more urgent ways in which we can spend it. We are not going to be 
robbed of the treasures which are hidden in the bowels of fhe earth. I am 
sure that in another 10 years we will be in a flourishing condition and will 
be bettor able to devote attention to those treasures. But now we want 
a mercantile m arine ; we want protection to industries ; we want the re- 
servation of the coastal trade; we want ships and to develop ship-building; 
all these things we want in order to compete with the rest of the civilized 
world. We want more capital for developing indigenous industries — protec- 
tion-bounties, and for various other things. Why should we not accumu- 
late these surpluses and see whether we cannot put them to better u<?e. 
To use official language, much as I sympathise, the motion has my entire 
sympathy. (Laughter.) But, Sir, my heart is not in it. My reason will 
not. allow me to vote for this. It appears to me that it will be an unpardon- 
able sin on our part to devote this money at the present stage fior this pur- 
pose. Sir, I oppose the proportion, 

♦Mr. B« Venkatapatlrajii (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: Non-Muham- 
madan Eural): Sir, we feel it very much that the first Indian Secretary 
to the Govemirient of India should be able to persuade a hard-hearted 
Finance Member to place 60 lakhs at his disposal for antiquarian research, 

♦Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 

A 9 
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although this is an object which everyone who is interested in the subject. 
Will naturally support. But, Sir, there are many other things the Govern- 
ment have undertaken to do. Various Besolutions have been moved in 
this Assembly and the Government have agreed to carry out the proposals 
contained in many of them, though they have postponed their considerar 
tion till the finances could permit them to carry them out. Some three 
years ago I moved a Kesolution in this House asking for an equal amount, 
about 60 lakhs, to be provided by way of annual grants of 2 to 6 lakhs 
for scholarships for Indian students to study in various scientific branches 
in foreign countries. I suggested a scheme in that Eesolution; and the 
Government accepted the principle of that Eesolution and said that when 
the finances permitted they would send students from India to study in 
foreign countries. Now I ask, if the Finance Member is in a position to 
spend 50 lakhs for a useful purpose, would it not be more beneficial if 
this proposed 2^ lakhs could be used annually in providing 160 to 200 
students with sholarships to enable them to go to other countries for 
scientific study ? Would it not benefit the country much more than to 
spend that sum in digging the bowels of the earth, as my friend Mr. 
Eangachariar put it, in order to disclose relics of the ancient civilization 
of India? Are there no other useful purposes for which the Finance Mem- 
ber can lend his aid? What Sir Basil Blackett really wants is to get 50 lakhs 
in the Government of India's Treasury, and he states that it is to be uti- 
lized for this purpose. There is a danger lurking in this which I notice. 
I must warn the House of it. Instead of coming up to us every year for 
this expenditure on the ArcheBological Department, Government want to 
take it once for all, so that they need not ask for the sanction of this 
Assembly from time to time. We know that when once the Government 
of India have placed a certain fund at the disposal of some trust on the 
lines of the one established in England, neither Mr. Bhore nor Sir Basil 
Blackett will be able to satisfy us that the funds are spent properly with 
reference to this Department, or that they are not spent in directions 
other than that intended, or are not wasted on the salaries of various 
officers. Also the present volumes published by the ArcheBological De- 
partment, which I have read for some years, are very costly and only 
very few people are able to purchase them. What is the use of them if 
they can be purchased only by very rich rhen and only a few hundreds 
are sold. Why should they not be published in a manner which is useful? 
Supposing some such suggestion is made in the Assembly, the answer will 
probably be that it is a matter which concerns the trust board, as in the 
case of the Imperial Bank, and we cannot interfere in it. Therefore 
I say, Sir, this is a matter which ought to be postponed for the present, 
till Sir Basil Blackett is able to wipe out not only the provincial contri- 
butions, but is also able to reduce the salt duty and the postal rates. 
Those are things much more important than archseological excavations 
which the Department of Education and Health now wish to indulge in. 
Therefore, Sir, I oppose the proposition, though with regret. - 

Sardar Y‘ MutHlik (Gujrat and Deccan Sardars and Inamdars: 
Landholders): Sir, I have got some sympathy with the Eesolution, itself 
although I feel myself ynable to support it as it stands at present. Sir, 
if Mr. Eangachariar claims Mr, Bhore as lus countryman, so far as his 
Bcrviees are concerned,' I have more reason to claim Mr. Bhore as my 
couptryman. 
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Biwan Baliadur T. Bangachariar: I meant Indian, nothing else. 

Sardar V. K, Mutalik: Mr. Bhore comes from the same place from 
which I come. We were educated in the same institution and further 
we were contemporaries in college, although he was senior to me. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: You did not go to England, did you? 

Sardar V. N. Mutalik: But, Sir, the Eesolution moved by my Honour- 
able friend is really formidable"^ in one respect. I have full sympathy 
with the Archeeological Department. I am not the man to say that all 
these Departments should be neglected. Poor as we are, we ought to pay 
some attention to all the activities of the nation which are of cultural 
nature. But my objection is on another ground. I am really opposed 
to having a fund of this sort for a Department of the Government of India 
on which w'e are justified in spending only from current revenues. If 
we are to start a fund it means that we are going to take out a lump sum 
from the current year's revenue for expenditure, which is to be incurred 
from year to year that is, it may mean that we are going 
to penalize this year’s revenue, this year’s tax-payer, for the 
benefit of future generations. On that ground. Sir, I have an objection 
to this Fund. Secondly, when trusts are created, this House generally 
loses control over the expenditure. You are guided by fixed rules and 
an Act as to the lines on which you have to spend the amounts that will 
accrue to the Fund. If, Sir, we find at any future time that the Archeeo- 
logical' Department requires to be run on different lines, perhaps we shall 
not be able to change the terms of the Act if we commit ourselves to anything 
by way of a trust and by way of an Act. I do not think, Sir, that we 
should agree to the principle in this case of a fixed fund and a fixed 
trust. If we adopt this principle, why not extend it, for example, to 
the Dehra Dun colleges and many other institutions which the Govern- 
ment of India are expected to run. This would be a bad precedent and 
I am therefore obliged, Sir, to oppose this Eesolution. But I must say 
one thing, Sir. I do not agree with the previous speakers that we should 
not spend on archaeology amounts which are requried to carry on all the 
research work that is now being carried on. Eecently I was in Taxila, 
and those who have visited all these scenes of research wo\ild be really 
impressed by the necessity of spending and of spending an adequate sum. 
I will not object on that ground, but, Sir, I am really not inclined to 
support the idea of creating a trust for that purpose. 

The Honourable ^ir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, I do not 
desire to say very much on this subject, but the Government of India 
are very anxious to make it plain to the House that they want to be guided 
by their views entirely in this matter. The proposal that is before the 
House is really, firstly, that a sum of lakhs should be provided in the 
year ,1926-27 for Archseology. We have noi included any such grant in 
the Demands for Grants that have been passed hitherto, because we 
proposed to provide that sum of 2J lakhs in a different way. Intrust 
that the House, whatever view they take of the form in which this 
Eesolution is proposed, will agree that, if 50 lakhs is not provided as 
an endowment fund, 2| lakhs shall be provided as an annual grant from 
next year. The Government are very anxious that the House should not 
feel that’^they are being hustled into giving a grant against their judgment. 
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Paving said that, I would like to point out that I think there is a certain:, 
amount of prejudice created against this grant when it is suggested that 
it is; coni 2 )eting with other grants. There is no real competition in this 
case. If you assume that 2-^ lakhs is required to provide for archaeologicai 
excavation year by year, it becoroes purely a question, as Mr. Venkata- 
put iraju rightly put it, of form and not really one of amount. The Govern- 
ment will be ill just the samo position if for a series of years 2^ lakhs 
is jji’ovided for excavation as they will be if they set aside 50 lakhs this 
year and do not provide 2^ lakhs year by year thereafter. The objects of 
the Fund do not, however, stop at that. Mr. Bhore pointed out that 
there arc good reasons to think that once you had a fund of this sort in, 
existence, it would grow from other sources. I do not say that there will 
be many donors of 50 lakhs besides the Government, but I think there 
might be a certain nuiiiber of donors of quite large sums. Secondly, the 
Departv-uent naturally w’ants to be in a position to train men, and it cannot 
set to v\'ork to train men unless it can give them some security of tenure. 
A Fmance Member in trouble is likely to look straight to an archseological 
grant for a reduction, I am afraid. So the Department naturally does 
not feel that it can embark on a big* scheme or a big programme unless it 
has some security that the money will come in year by year. It has 
been stated that the result of giving this grant will be to withdraw the 
expenditure from the control of the House. If we had been able, as we 
had hoped at one time, to come forward with a Bill for the creation of a 
Trust Fund at this stage, the House would I think have seen that there 
was no reason to fear that result, because the Bill would have contained 
4 provision showing how the Fund would be a popular fund, and the 
Trustees would be representative trustees, and the discussion of the Bill 
would have cleared up the points about the control of the Fund. But I 
would go furliier, I think it is suggested that a Fund of this sort which 

going to ‘be spent entirely by the Government of India ought not to 
be in the form of a fund, but ought to be in the form of an annual 
grant. There I think I must join issue. What Mr. Bhore and I 
want to see is a fund, controlled by trustees, which is spending 
certainly the proceeds of the interest of the Government grant 
but also considerable other sums as well — and I believe that an archieologi- 
oal fund is a peculiarly suitable one to be conducted by trustees such as 
the trustees of the British Museum rather than by a hard-hearted Govern- 
ment Department, and I believe in the end you would get better results, 
and you would have more continuity and more widespread interest if you 
create the fund. The suggestion that the money might have been spent 
otherwise I think ignores the fundamental point that it does not come 
into competition with expenditure of other kinds, once you assume that 
2| lakhs is sufficient. The matter is before the House for discussion, and 
I want them to feel that it is before them for their consideration and for 
their decision. 

Dr, K. O. Lohokare (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) V Sir, 1 now see there are two sets of views regarding the institu- 
tion this Fund, and I do not find fault with the other view that has 
been ^etpressed. But I wotild point out to the House, Sir, that the 
Department of ArehiBology is spending about 12 to 13 lakhs annually, 
{An Hdnnurabh Memh^.r: " 14 lakhs. out of which nearly haF the 
amount goes towards the payment of the officials and workers, while half' 
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of it is spent on actual work, A small portion c?f this other expenditure 
goes towards excavation work. Now circumstances have so developed 
that the recent researches have attracted particular attention, and, 
consequently, this need of suggesting a permanent fund has been felt. 
The researches conducted by the Director General of Archseoiogy, Sir 
John IMarshail, have so far received recognition, but the complaint 
regarding the wwk of the Archaeological Department is that this w^ork is 
always so hidden that even persons interested in this study scarcely know 
what is done by tlie Department. No publicity, no public attention, no 
funds for further work was his condition. Naturally enougii he felt he 

was not attended to. It is because of an inevitable lu^ed for a further 

grjint for exploration that Sir John Marshall had in his mind an idea to 
approach foreign research workers so that in coiijimction with such foreign 
re.search societies, he might be able to develop and explore the held of 

the finds in Bind. It is that danger, Sir, of the foreign societies agreeing 

to the proposal and thinking of joining liaiids with the ArclueologicaU 
Department of the Government, a danger wliicl) they must avoid, tliat 
makes me ask Members of this House to siipx)ort the idea of having a 
pennanent' fund for a continuous programme of w^ork for this Department. 
The Depaidinent has neglected so long to take into confidence other 
workers in India in the field. It has neglected publicity too and the little 
-publicity that is given by the foreign research workers is, it is said, practi- 
cally eit^ier out of place or even mistaken. They cite the publication of 
Mr, Waddell on the interpretation of Indo-Summerian seals — as an illus- 
tration of the danger involved. Indian experts. Sir, view this matter with 
a grave concern. They say that if this branch of w'ork is entrusted to 
foreign societies, — honest they may be— ^;he danger of a misinterpretation 
of the former history and civilisation of India will be much greater than 
if it is left in the hands of the scholars in this country. That is one thing 
w^hich private workers in archseology maintain. Their other view^ is that 
in order that the results of the finds may be collated and a proper inter- 
pretation may be put upon them, it is absolutely necessary that the Indian 
Sanslrrit scholars, who take an interest in ancient monuments and ancient 
finds, should have training in the Chaldean and Assyrian branches. In 
order that this may be done it is necessary that a continuous programme 
should be laid down by the Archaeological Department. But they feel 
that a board of tnistees that is being contemplated now by the Govern- 
ment may not achieve that purpose. Their contention is that these 
private bodies and these private w^orkers should be taken into consultation 
where a programme has to be worked out for a period of years. They 
are afraid that the money that would he set aside for a permanent fund 
would not be in the interests of the workers of the country itself. One 
of suck expert workers sugjgests a scheme, that there should be a hoard 
of management consisting of repfesentativeB of the Oriental Faculties of 
the Indian Universities and some research workers who have been working 
on their own account in private fields in India. To these may be added 
representatives of the Arobssological Department, the Education Depart- 
ment and r(?^Tesentatives of the Legislature. That is a scheme which 
they feel ought to be there ^in order that the fund may really serve the 
purpose fdr which it is meant. We are, Sir, in a difficulty both ways. 

If this fund is not instituted now, it is likely that we naay lose chances 
and opportunities of getting endowments from other sources and in this 
way of helping the work itself. Go^rernment now give a start only to the 
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iund, I may give the instance of Sir. liatan Tata who entirely financed 
the excavation of Pataliputra. There are persona who can be expected to 
contribute to such a fund and the fund may develop and yield 
much more money for this work. It is therefore that the 2^ lakhs of 
rupees we agree to w^ould be a part of the annual income of the full grown 
fund that the research workers in India expect. But, Sir, in order that 
such things may be realised they lay down a condition that the board of 
trustees which Government contemplate should not be accepted. It 
should be a committee of management on the lines just suggested. If, 
therefore, a sum of 50 lakhs is going to be in the hands of the Department, 
simply to avoid criticism of this House every year, I should really join 
hands with my friends who have just expressed themselves as against the 
institution of any such fund; but if the Government are prepared to give 
weight to public opinion and take private workers in this country into 
confidence I am prepared — I do feel the necessity — to vote for the grant. 

*Golonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal : European) : Sir, I and the non-official 
European group are entirely in sympathy with the objects underlying the 
Kesolution moved by Mr. Bhore. We feel that excavation of this sort 
is of value, but we oppose the motion on a question of principle. The 
Honourable the Finance Member said that the first object really was the., 
grant of Rs. 2^ lakhs annually for excavation purposes, and in so far as 
this is concerned, I and my group, and I believe many of the Honourable 
Members opposite, would be quite prepared to say “ Go ahead, we will 
give you that amount annually But we do not feel that it would be 
proper for us, as elected representatives, to surrender the right to examine 
expenditure on the part of our successors in this House; and that is really 
the feeling which makes us generally opposed to the starting of the trust 
fund. The expression of opinion that we would be prepared to give this 
sum annually and vote it annually in this House would, I believe, give 
the Finance Member and the persons concerned a reasonable assurance 
as to security of tenure in the case of work which they wish to develop. 
But when the whole House is constantly pressing for some reduction of 
taxes, we feel it is unwise to surrender our right to examine in detail 
every item of expenditure. 

There is one point that I would like to make. Photographs of some 
of our archeeological excavations appear from time to time in the home 
papers and I do not see why the Department itself should not have the 
right of supplying such photographs on payment to papers not only in 
England but in India, which get them rather late now; and there is a 
source of money there. I also feel that with the large number of tourists 
who come to this country to see our national monuments there could be 
some scheme evolved whereby they could also subscribe to this Work of 
excavation and maintenance of our national monuments. I feel that if the 
Finance Member will examine the possibilities of some such scheme that we 
would get a very large annual sum to help him towards excavation in 
archfBological research. Generally, however,^ we are opposed to the 
building up of the trust fund for the reason, which I have stated, but are 
in favour of an annual grafit. 

* Speech not corrected by the Honooratle l^eniber.- 
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'^Biwan Bahadur M. Bamachandxa Eao (East Godavari and West Goda- 
cum Kistna: Non-Muhanimadan Eural): Sir, I should like to assure 
the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett that I and those who are associated 
with me in this House have no objection to an annual grant for the next 
year of Rs. 2-1 lakhs for the purposes which he has in view. I may, 
however, inform the Honourable Mr. Bhore that when he asks us to set 
apart a sum of Rs. 50 lakhs for the purpose mentioned in the motion, we 
have a feeling that we would not at all be discharging our responsibility 
to the electorates that sent us here if we accept such a proposal. We feel, 
Sir, that there are many objects connected with education such as faci- 
lities for training for Indian youths and many other things of a similar 
kind whicli are very rnuch niore urgent than setting apart a sum of Bs. 50 
lakhs as a trust fund for ar(*.h{Bological purposes. I may inform Honour- 
able Members tliat we are not opposed in the slightest degree to the 
continuance of tlie work of excavation which has been started in the Indus 
valley. But wliat we do feel is that there are objects wdiich deserve the 
attention of the Government much niore than the creation of this trust 
fund. Take, for instance, the question of the primary education in minor 
administrations committed to the care of the Government of India. May 
I ask if the ITouourahle Member has at any time considered the question 
of giving fixity and coniinuity of work for the expansion of primary edu- 
cation, say, in the North West Frontier Province or in Baluchistan or in 
Delhi? Have they ever considered the urgent needs of the present day? 
I ask the Honourable Members opposite to answer that question for them- 
selves as well as for ourselves. 

Then, again. Sir, we have three or four JtJniversities which are directly- 
committed to the care of the Government of India. My Honourable friend 
Sir Hari Singh Gour will certainly say something about the Delhi Univer- 
sity. The needs of the Benares and Aligarh Universities have been in- 
sistently urged in this House and I understand that in the Budget for the 
coming year a paltry sum of B-s. 25,000 has been given to each of these 
Universities. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: This is in addition to a non-recur- 
ring grant of 2 lakhs to each of these Universities. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Bao: Even if you have given 2 lakhs 
to each of these Universities, it is very little. His Excellency the Viceroy, 
I remember, gave a very eloquent address the other day in which he said 
that Delhi will be one of the ideal Universities and he expressed the hope 
that future generations would be thankful to him and to those who are 
associated with the Government of India for the establishment of the 
University. Sir,- one of the great difficulties of fche present day is the estab- 
lishment of universities without sufficient means of carrying on this work. 
Sir, there is a very rich field for the fixity and continuance of a pro- 
gressive policy for the development of university education in this country. 
I may also inform the House that, even under the present Devolution 
Rules, the Government of India are entitled to establish new universities. 
Sufficient power has been reserved to them under our existing constitution 
for the establishment of new universities. It has been suggested in the 
EepdH of the Industrial Commission that there should be a technological 
college in this coiintry. Although it is now 8 or 9 years since that 

^Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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Eepdrt was submitted to the Government, no attempt lias been made tp- 
establish a technological college for instruction in all those subjects which 
are associated with technology. There, again, Sir, there is another oppor- 
tunity for the Government either to put forward a scheme for a trust fund 
or to Hiake suitable provision for the expansion, of technological instruction 
in this country. 

Mr. K. Ahmed; Start in the Dacca University! 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Bao: I have no objection, Sir. If my 
Honourable friend can induce Sir Basil Blackett and Mr. .Bhore to part 
with a' sum of Es. 50 lakhs, we shall be only too delighted if they can 
give it for the object which Mr. K. Ahmed has in view. The whole ques- 
tion of educational facilities and the urgent need for its expansion has been 
gone into very fully in the Beport of the Lytton Committee and i am 
rather surprised that no action has taken up to date in expanding 

educational facilities in this country notwithstanding the valuable work done 
by that Committee. Having regard to all these circumstances, we Sir, as 
the representatives of the people and as persons who are closely acquainted 
with the needs of the present day, feel that it is absofutely impossible 
in the present circumstances to set apart even for so useful a purpose as 
archaeological work a sum of Es, 50 lakhs. 1 must say, Sir, that in these 
circumstances we feel somewhat hustled when my Honourable friend asks 
us to consent to set apart this 50 lakhs for this purpose. I may also men- 
tion, Sir, that I have received some communications from Poona and other 
centres where persons interestid in this subject feel that very meagre in- 
fonnatipn is available as regards the purposes of this fund, as regards the 
future constittition of this board and many other matters, and therefore 
it is not at all possible to give our assent to this proposal. All the same, 

I may inform my Honourable friends on the other side of the House, with- 
out avoiding those hackneyed words, that they have our sympathy in con- 
nection with this archaeological work. I may assure them that we have 
absolutely no objection to set apart this amount either for next year or for 
the year after that provided they come forward every year and include that 
sum in the annual estimates. I do not see any objection at all nor do 
I see any difficulty in adopting this course, unless my Honourable friend 
thinks that the future Members of the Assembly will refuse to go on 
with the work which was begun in 1928 in regard to this work. I do not 
see any justification at all for that fear. Therefore^, on all these broad 
grounds it is absolutely unnecessary^ to create a fund. We are willing to 
give the Government the necessary funds not only for next year but also 
for future years. Therefore, I take it, thab no case has been made out 
for the creation of a trust fund. As has been pointed out, the little con- 
trol that we have over the doings of the Archjeological Department will per- 
haps disappear with the oreation of the trust fund with an endowment of 
60 lakhs. 

Sir P. 8. SivBswamy Aiyer (Madras: Nominated Non-Offioialj: Sir, the 
speech of the Honourable the finance Member has enabled me to come to 
a decision. I was for some time hesitating as to how to make up my mind 
as I am generally anxious to encourage expenditure on Obiects of cultural 
value. When you come to the ouestion which of several such objects 
requires encouragement, veil find vnurself in great difficulty. There are 
BO many competing objects of expenditure that it is not easy to make up^ 
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one’s mind and therefore one must be content to deal with each proposal 
as it comes up. So far as this proposal for encouragement of arehBeological 
research is concerned, I am all in favour of it, but I hope the Honourable 
the Finance Member will be content to accept a grant for the year of 2| 
lakhs and will withdraw the proposal for a permanent endowrnent. A 
permanent endowment has certain disadvantages. It will have a tendency 
to create a huge department. The salaries of tire staff will absorb a con- 
siderable portion of the income of the endowment and it will also prevent 
us from diverting thg income to other objects which we may find more 
useful, especially when we find at some future time that the necessity 
for proceeding with archieologica] researcli has lost in importance. T am, 
therefore, in favour of making this annual grant of 2h lakhs. It will bring 
the matter up before the Assembly ycfo’ after year, it will give an incentive 
to the department to produce results and it will prevent the creation of a 
huge department. And, if we wimt to encourage expenditure on other cul- 
tural objects, w^e can decide from time to time between the various proposals 
which may be brought foruiard. For instance, T wmuld like to encourage 
the study of the fine arts, painting, music, sculpture, or architecture and 
would be disposed to promote the study of these subjects by granting 
scholarships to students to go to foreign countries for training. Various 
objects of other kinds may be suggested from time to time. T think it is 
desirable that w^e should not commit ourselves to any definite scheme for 
all time to come. 

Mr, President: The general opinion seems to be in favour of a grant 
of 2i lakhs for the vear. T do not know^ if any Member desires to move 
an amendment to that effect. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyer: Sir, I should like to move an amendment, 
namely : 

'■ t' 

“ That for the original proposition the following be substituted : 

* That a sum not exceeding Rs. 2.50,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1926, in respect of Archaeology 

Diwan BaJhadur M. Ramachandra Rao: On a point of order, Sir. May I 

know' w^bether it js open to any private Member to bring forw'ard a supple- 
mentary Demand, and w^hether this amount can be granted to the Govern- 
ment at the instance of Sir Si vaswamy' Aiyer? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Will you allow' me to put the 

matter beyond question. I will mpye the amendment myself. I do not 
say that I will necessarily support it, but in order that it may be left to 
the House to decide, I would like to move it. 

Mr. IPresident: The Honourable Member has already spoken. If any 
other Member of Government cares to move it, the Chair wall consider it. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non -Muham- 
madan): May I rise to a point of order? I understand there is a 
Resolution before this House and any Member is at liberty to move an 
amendment to the R^olution whatever may be the financial commitments 

Q-oyernmeht in consequence of that Eesolution, I submit that any 
Member is entitled to move amendment to the effect that a cert^aih 
sum of money may be granted for a certain purpose. 
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Mr. Presldeiit: The Honourable Member is wrong when he says that 
t|iere is a Eesolution before the House. The motion is a supplementary 
Hemand for Grant and as such it can be made by a Government Member 
‘Oiily. 

M#. M* A. Jiwali (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, may I 
draw attention to the fact that the Demand is for a supplementary Grant 
of a sum not exceeding 50 lakhs to be granted to the Governor General in 
Council, which will come in course of payment during the year ending the 
31st day of March 1926, in respect of Archaeology. The amendment pro- 
posed to be moved is a different thing altogether and is not germane to 
the motion before the House. 

Mr. President; The Chair merely wanted to help Honourable Members 
to get out of this hnpasse. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I would suggest that the suggestion 
should not be pressed as it does not altogether appeal to the House, and 
that for the time being w^e continue to discuss the original motion. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I have no desire to put any difficulty in the. way of 
Government if they are willing to accept the proposal made from this side 
of the House; but I must point out to the House that for that purpose we 
should not perpetrate an irregularity which may constitute a precedent. 
If the Honourable Member agrees to withdraw his motion and will bring 
forward to-morrow another motion in proper form, we on this side will 
agree. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: On that understanding I suggested 
that the proposal should not be pressed at the present moment. If this 
grant is withdrawn or not passed, an alternative motion will be moved by 
Government probably without sufficient notice, if the Chair agrees. 

Mr. President; The Government may be allowed to withdraw the 
motion. 

The question is: 

** That leave be given . . , ” 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: Sir, I have not asked for the motion to be withdrawn. 

I would like to go to the House upon it so that there may be no doubt 
;as to the general sense or feeling of the House. 

Mr. President: I thought that the Finance Member had suggested that 
the motion should be withdrawn and a new motion brought forward to- 
morrow ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: My suggestion was that if this 
motion was withdrawn or not passed, the Govemment should bring forward 
an alternative motion to-morrow. My suggestion was not that we should 
withdraw the mOtion at this stage. 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: May I refer to certain points raised during the course 
of the debate. I think I ought first to thank the House for the very fair 
and generous — I would add kindly — criticism in regard to the rhotion that 
has been brought forward by me. I do think however, that I should try 
to^ remove the misapprehension that seems to exist in the, : 
minds of certain Members, that we have brought forward this, 
proposal w;ithout paying due attention to othqr and what they 
consider to be more urgent claims on the public funds. I think it is only 
fair that I should try and remove that misapprehension*, I may say 
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if this Department had felt that the allocation of this sum was in any way 
likely to affect those beneficent activities which Honourable Members have 
referred to, 1 do not think that this Department wpuld havd put forward 
the present proposal. 

7 should like to explain what the position is- This grant does not 
really come into competition with the other activities mentioned by Hon^ 
curable Members. Let me first take the case of Medical Research, the 
claims of which I think are of primary importance. The Inchoape guillo- 
tinvi cut off all subsidies for this purpose in 1923-24. In the year 1924-26, 
with the improvement in finances, B lakhs were allotted for this purpose. 
For the cqming year those 3 lakhs have swelled to four lakhs and ninety- 
two thousand. The House will therefore see that we are making progres- 
sive efforts in this field, and that these activities are not in any way being 
starved. Take next the question of Education, which, Diwan Bahadur 
Ramachandra Rao very legitimately referred to. I would like to explain 
to the House the position in regard to this. I would not like it to be felt 
that we have treated the case of the three universities mentioned by my 
Honourable friend without sympathy and without understanding. We 
realise that Aligarh is a place which inspires great ideals and 
high traditions. Benares which will always be associated with 
the name of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, we recognise as an insti- 
tut'on which is an asset not merely to the community after which the uni- 
ver«’it.\ IS called but to the nation at large. We do recognise that Delhi 
stands in a certain special relation to the Government of India, and we share 
the hope that one day it ^\ill become a seat of learning which will be worthy 
of tins Imperial city. I do wish to point out that we have been mak- 
ing progmssively larger grants to these institutions. For instance in the com- 
ing year we propose to give 4\ lakhs more than in the eurrent year to these 
universities; in the year after that, 1927-28, we hope to give lakhs 
more and I would point out that it is still open to am university to make 
out good case for special treatment. 

Mr, M. A- Jinnah: So would Archaeology make out a good case for an 
additional grant. 

Mr. J. W. Shore: I would point out that in regard to Education re- 
trenchment has in the past not perhaps allowed it to expand as people 
might h'gitimately expect it to do But I may say for the information of 
12 Noon House, and I am sure the House will be glad to hear it, 

that the Honourable the Finance Member has now agreed to 
our undertaking, and in fact it is at his instance that we are doing so, a 
survey of the whole field of education in administrations under the Gov- 
ernmeat of India with the definite object of framing a five-year programme 
of advancement and expansion (Hear, hear), and I liope, Sir, those Members 
of the House who are here next year (laughter) may see the results of 
tha^ survey reflected in the financial provisions of the next Budget . . . 

Khan Bahadur W. M. Hussanally (Sind : Muhammadan Rural) : What 
about tht step-mothorly treatment by the Goveniment of India of the 
Bombay Presidency? 

Mr, J, W. Shore: I have only a few words more to add. The point 
I want to emphasize is that by making this grant of 50 lakhs we are liqui- 
dating once and for all mir commitments in regard to archaBologioal exca- 
vation and research, and that if further advances are to bo made in that 
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cOHiSfecticn. tl*oy niu^t b(^ financed froi)! 6thor Bpiirces. 1 hope, Sir, that 
Honst will not r(‘gard this propo«^hion^ merelj as an endeavour to get 
money to dig up old bfuies and curious relics ol a b\gone age 1 do hope 
they will regard it as a ical contribution to the caube of know^pdge and 
education which will help this country to take its rightful place in the 
estim^t'oii of 'all scholars and thinkers the world over- 

Colonel 8ir Henry Stanyon (United Provinces. European): Ma> I ask 
on what basis ot justice the tax-payer of to-dav is to bo required to find 
the money for generations ol rest^arcli .>et to come? 

Mr. President: Tt will be for the Clmii to decide whether, if this motion 
is lost and the Honourable Member comes up with a motion for 2} lakhs 
to-morrow, such a motion should be admitted 

Mr. M A. Jinnah: And also we are free to support it or not. 

Mr. President: The question is. 

That a supplemental y sum not exceeding Ti>. ^>0,00,000 he granted to the Governor 
General m Council to defray th« charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st di»y of March 1926 m i expect of ‘ Archseology 

'rhe motion Avas negatived 


EE^LUTION EE EATIFICATTON OF THI’. DEAFT CONVENTION 
OF THE SEVENTH INTEEN ATION AT. J.ABOUE CONFEEENCE 
EEGAEDING COMPENSATION I'OE OCCUPA'ITONAL 
DISEASES. 

Mr. President: The House will now resume further consideration of the 
foliowins Eesolution movtsd by the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra 
On the isth February, 1926; 

“ That this .Assembly having considered the Draft Conventions and ftecommenda- 
tions adopted by the Seventh International luabour Conference recommends to the 
Governor General in Council that he should ratify the Draft Convention concerning 
workmen's compensation for occupational diseases." 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated : Labour Interests) : Sir, I beg to move an 
amendment to the Bosolution proposed by the Honourable Member for 
Industries and Labour. My amendment is this: 

That for the original Resolution the following he substituted: 

'That this Assembly having considered the draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions adopted by the Seventh International Labour Conference recommends 
to the Governor General in Council that he should ratify all the draft 
Conventions, namely : 

1. Equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as regards 

workmen’s compensation for accidents. 

2. Night work in bakeries. 

3. Workmen’s oqropensation for accidents. 

4. Workmen *8 compensation for occupational diseases; an^ give effect 

to the recommendations concerning : 

(1) Equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as 
regards workmen’s compensation for accidants, 

(2) Reconpnepdation on minimum scale of oompeuasf^oa^ 

(3) Recqn^n^tion concerning workmen’s coihnim^m for 

occn^tional diseases * 
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Sir, when Besolutibn was being ,discuss^d last time, I pointed out * 
hov/ the Government di India were not fair to this House |n placing these 
proposals before this House in the way in which they di4- My axnend- 
meat gives an opportunity to the House to discuss all the proposals in- 
volved in the Conventions and KecommendationSr which are now placed 
before this House for consideration. The Honourable Member in charge 
of the Cepartment stated that he proposed to ratify only two Qonventions, 
namely, (1) as regards the equality of treatment for workmen's compen- 
sation, and (2) the Convention regarding occupational diseases. He stated 
that for the ratihoalion of the first he did not require the sj^inction of this 
House and therefore he asked this House only to ratify the Convention 
regarding occupational disc'ases. Sir, as regards the constitutional point 
whether the Government of India require the sanction of this Assembly 
or not for the ratification of those Conventions which do not require any 
legislative action, I do not wish to say much, but T state as rny view that 
the Government of India cannot ratifv anv Conventions wiihout the sanc- 
tion of ibis Legislature But, Sir, if the Government of India take the 
othei view, T do not wish to quarrel with them on this occasion Now, 
m\ recommendation is that tlie Government of India should ratify the 
other CcnveTition<> and take suitable action on the Beeonnncndations also. 
One of thos(^ Conventions which 1 ask this Assembly to request the Gov- 
ernment of Indiei to rat if \ is regarding night work in bakeries Let it be 
uiiderstocd that, when we are talking of prohibiting night work in bakeries, 
night work reallv is defined as work between 10 p.m. or 11 p.m, and 4 or 
5 A.M. Bak(‘ries can work up to 10 or 11 p.m. and they can again be 
started between sa\ 4 or 5 a.m., so there will not be ver\ much inconve- 
monco caused to those people' who are accusiomed to eat bread from those 
bakeries. Then, Sir, the Honourable Mc'inber, wdien he spoke on this 
subject, stated that there' w^ould be great difficulty in controlling the sw'eet- 
meat ertablishmonts. Sir, T do not see much difficulty in controlling 
tho'^e Oc^lablishments T do not think then' are man\ of these ostahlish- 
rnentft v\hich do their work after 10 or 11 at night, and T do not think they 
begin their work Ix'fore 4 or 5 a.m. Therefore, there wall not be much 
difficulty in controlling these establishments because there are very few estab- 
lishmoiits that work during those hours. On the contrary this Convention 
will be useful for tliose people w’ho arc working in bakeries where a large 
number of peojile are employed and there night w^ork will be prohibited. 
Moreover, Sir, even if the Government of India think that they cannot 
aoc6pt inis Convention, the Government of India, when they place a motion 
like this before the TTonse, could tell the House w^hether they propose to 
take anv aciion as regards those matters. The owmers of bakeries natur- 
ally want bakeries to w^ork at night, but it is not good for the health of the 
workers that thev should go on working at night Therefore, there must 
ho some control over night work in bakeries, and I want the Government 
of India to tell this House whether they propose to examine this problem 
and see if they can take some action, even if they cannot ratify this Con- 
vention. 

Then, Sir, there is the Convention as regards workmen’s compensation 
for accidents. That is reallv the most important Convention in the list of 
Conventions laid before this House, and I am surprised that the Government 
of India should not ratifv that jConvention We have got a workmen’s 
compensation law in our country. That law^ was passed some vears ago 
and I ttiink it reqttir^ revision verv badly. Wo want that law to be 
brought into line with the up-to-date laws as regards workmen’s 
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co|^£!^|>enaat^o^. Now, Sir, the Couventiou that Was passed by' the Labour 
<Sotiierence held at Geneva last year has not ^recommended a Coijivention 
which is impossible of ratification even by a country like India. It is not 
difficult for India to ratify that Convention. We shall have to bring into- 
the scope of our law some more classes of people it is true, but that reform 
is badly needed. The law which we passed did not bring within its scope 
a large number of workers who ought to have been brought within the 
scope of that law, and if we ratify this Convention the large number of 
people who are already kept out of the scope of this law will be brought 
within its scope. I therefore think that the Gc^veniment of India should 
ratify this Convention. The ground which the Honourable Member gave 
for non-ratification was that we had passed our law very recently. But, 
Sir, it is now more than three years since that law was passed and it is 
time now that we should revise that law and bring it into line with the 
Convention passed at Geneva last year. 

Then, Sir, my amendment also proposes that Government should take 
action on the Becommendations regarding equality of treatment for national 
or foreign workers, as regards workmen's compensation for accidents. I 
am quite sure Government will not find much difficulty in accepting this 
Eecommendation. The only Eecommendation to w^hich Government really 
will take objection Reriousl;y is the Eecommendation regarding the minimum 
scal<‘ of compensation. Here again it is the most important Eecommenda- 
tion of the Becommendations whicli have been placed betore this Legisla- 
ture, namely, regarding the minimum scale of compensation We have a 
workmen s compensation law but the scale of compensation paid accord- 
ing to our law is very meagre and thai scal(‘ ie(|iiirefe to be revised. The 
Becommendation made by the Washinglon Omfenmee lays down for 
instance that in the case of death compensation should be paid to the 
dependants which compensation must be at least tuo-tbirds of the earn- 
ings of the deceased. Now according to our law the maximum compensa- 
tion to be paid for deatli is Bs. 2,500 or 30 months’ wages, whichever is 
less. Now, Sir, take the case of a man who is earning Bs 30 a month 
The dependants of that man will, according to our present law, get Es. 2,500 
but if you adopt the minimum scale as recommended in the Recommenda- 
tion passed at Genova, that man’s dependants should be able to get Es. 20 
a month — ^that is, Bs 240 a year. Now, Sir, Bs 2,500 cannot give the 
dependants of that man Bs. 240 a year. The de])endants of Tlial man may get 
about half of what the Geneva Becommendation recommends. I therefore 
think that the time has come when the minimum scale of the rates of 
compensation should be revised. Now, Sir, here again the Government of 
India should take early steps to adopt this Eecommendation and give effect 
to it 

Sir, before I close I would like to say one word as to the policy which 
the Government of India have adopted as regards these Conventions and 
Recommendations. Even if the Government of India consider that they 
cannot ratify tliese Conventions or give effect to the Becommendations they 
should at least examine these Conventions and Becommendations in con- 
sultation with a representative committee of this House and even if the 
committee comes to the decision that they cannot fully ratify the Conven- 
tions and fully carry out the Recommendations, it is open to the Govern- 
ment of India to state what action they will be able to take on these Con- 
ventions and Recommendations. It is true that if they do not fully adopt 
a Convention or if they do not fully give effect to a Recommendation, they 
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V. cannot ratify.; tbnt even p they eaknot ratify it, is| oppti to them to ei^ine 
in consultation with this IJouse the proposals contained in these Conven 
tions and Itecommendations and ti^ to give effect to them as iaif least 
as they can do it. Sir, I rh&ve my toiendment. ' ' 

The Honourable Bhupendra NaUi Mitra (Member fpr Industries and 
Labour): Sir, I shall first deal with the allegation of my Honourable 
Mr. Joshi that we have adopted on the present occasion a procedure wluoh 
is different from that adopted by us in the past. One of His submissions 
was that it is for Government to have a Kesplution of this House in regard 
to the action to be taken on all these Conventions. Now, Sir, as I mentioned 
the other day, all that Article 405 of the Peace Treaty requires is that each 
of the inenibers shall bring the Becommendations and draft Conventions 
passed at any session of the International Labour Conference before the 
competent authority or authorities within whose competence the various 
matters lie fov the enactment of legislation or other action. That is per- 
fectly clear. 1 shall then quote to the House whai Sir Thomas Holland 
said on the subject on the 19th February, 1921 : 

“It will be noticed that I am offering no Resolutions regarding certain of the 
-Ooriventions and Recommendations. This is because some of them have already been 
ai^icipatod by law, for example, night work of women and young persons is covered 
by the. existing Factories Act ; the prohibition of the use of white phosphorus which 
we have legislated for following the Convention of Berne of 1906; and the question 
• of the employment of women at the maternity period.’* 

Mr. Joshi was perfectly correct the other day when he said that on ope 
particular occasion we submitted for the acceptance of this House a Reso- 
lution on a particular matter which did not involve legislation. That, Sir, 
was in the early days of these International Labour Conventions. Since 
then we have come to know more about the procedure in other countries 
and also about the correct procedure to be followed under the terms of the 
Peace Treaty in India itself. I shall quote here what Mr. Ley said in this 
.House on thq 1st February, 1923: 

“ It will be observed, Sir, that this Resolution refers only to agricultural workers 
and it may be held that it is really so obvious, that I may reasonably be asked why 
it is necessary to trouble the House with the matter at all. I will briefly explain the 
reason. The reason is merely this, that India being a member of the International 
LalK)ur Organisation, a member of the League of Nations and a signatory to the 
Treaty of Peace, is obliged under Article 405 of the Treaty of Versailles to lay 
before the competent authority in India (that is to say, before the Legislature in respect 
of matters which require legislation) any draft Conventions or Recommendations passed 
at any meeting of tne International Labour Organisation, etc., etc.” 

Now, Sir, that was in 1923. My Honourable friend Mr. Joshi was in this 
House then and he did not challenge that statement. 

The other point which my Honourable friend Mr. Joshi has raised is 
‘that we have acted incorrectly or improperly in placing before this House 
-all these various draft Conventions and Recommendations through a single 
Resolution. Now, Sir, as I said the other day, that is more or less the pro- 
cedure followed in England. I shall quote from Hansard of the 9th May, 
1923 : 

“ The Minister of Labour moved that this House approves the policy of His 
'Majesty’s Government respecting the draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
at the third and fourth sessions of the International Labour Conference held at 
Geneva in 1921 and 1922 respectively.** 

That was all. It covered all the draJt Conventions and Recommendations. 
A similar course of action has been taken in this country too 6n severjtl 
^ occasions in the past, 

"■B.. . . 
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I alkali now proceed, Sir» to deal with Mr/ Joshi's amendment on .ts 
merits. I ma}^ say, at the outset, that we a^e at one with my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Joshi, on this pointy, that we si^ould take progressive 
action by means of legislation for the protection and welfare of the labourers 
in this country. The point on which w^e differ from my Honourable friend 
is in regard to the pace of the progress. Ae a matter of fact, in the last 
five years we have passed a number of enactments intended to protect, 
and improve ‘the welfare of, labourers. Mr Joshi, however, wants us to 
run before we are in a position to stand. Now, Sir, that is an attitude which 
I cannot support. The action which he Wants us to take in regard to 
these various draft Conventions and Becommendations, which realJy repre- 
sent what I may call the ultimate goal to be achieved, must be suited to 
present day conditions in this country. It is obvious that it would be 
unwise to advance at a rate with which social conditions and the state 
of development of industries and of labour organisations in this country 
can hardly keep puce We cannot wholly overlook in this connection the 
effect on the development of our industries of an over-rapid progress in the 
matter of labour legislation. In fact if we did overlook the point, the 
result may be a fully developed and up-to-date code of labour laws on 
lines fully satisfactory to my friend, Mr Joshi, and also to my friend, 
Mr K. Ahmed, but the result may also be that we shall kill all industries 
and leave the country in a state where there may be no labourers to be 
protected by legislation. 

Now, Sir, I said on the last occasion that it was our intention to ratify 
two of the Draft Conventions, but that as only in regard to one of these 
Wislation would be required we placed ,i 'Specific Resolution before this 
BLouso for the ratification of that Convention My friend Mr Joshi, wants 
us also to ratify two other Draft Conventions The first of these relates to> 
night work in bakeries Mr, Joshi’s arguments were that if we ratify the 
Convention no inconvenience would be caused to consumers He also 
mentioned something about sweetmeat establishments, and I gathered that 
he was quoting me. Now, Sir, in the speech which I made in this House on 
the 18th February, 1926 I cannot find anything on the subject of sweet- 
meat establishments Mr Joshi next said that night work in bakeries was 
not good to the health of bakers. Well, Sir, I join issues with him As 
it is, the draft Convention admits that in tropica] countries night wwk 
in bakeries ma;y be good for the health of th^^ w'orkers and it is for that reason 
that the Convention provides for certain exemptions from th(' operation 
of Article 1 of the Draft Convention In fact, as I said the other day, 
there is an article in that Convention which permits the competent 
authf^rify in each country, after consultation with the employers' and 
workers’ organisations concerned, to make such permanent exceptions to 
the operation of the Convention as are necessary in the particular circum- 
stances of the baking industry in tropical countries. I also said that in 
India the exception w^ould have tp become the rule, and that we had not 
at present any employers’ and workers’ organisations which we could consult 
Those were the reasens, Sir, which I gave the other day why we proposed 
not to ratify This particular draft Convention. Mr. Joshi has not produced 
any reasons to rebut my arguments, and that being so, I maintain the posi- 
tion w^hich I placed before this House the other day. 

Wc next come to the Draft Convention relating to workmen’s com- 
pensation for accidents. Here, Sir, Mr. Joshi said that that Act was. 
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passed some years ago. He .unintentionally or ititentfonfdly did not «tate 
the fact that the Act came into force from the 1st July, 1924, and therefore 
has not yet been in operation -for two years. He also mentioned that it 
was not difficult for India to Ratify the tJonvention. I shall read fot the 
information of the House Article 15 of the Draft Convention : 

“ Subject to the provisions of Article 13 each principal which ratihes this Conven- 
tion agrees to bring the provisions of Articles 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 1C and 11 into 
operation not later than the Ist January, 1927.** 

Sir, is that a practical proposition? Now, Sir, I shall in regard to the 
merits of Mr. Joshi’s proposal only repeat what I said the other day: we 
consider it highly undesirable at present to embark upon any radical amend- 
ment of our law, which would be necessary immediately if wc ratified this 
Convention. Until we have gained fuller experience of its working and 
are in a position to judge how far it has achieved the end for which it was 
designed and whether there is need for a further advance in the conditions 
prevailing in India. When such experience has been gained and we find 
it necessary and desirable to undertake an extensive revision of our law, 
the provisions of this Draft Convention will not be overlooked. 

I have dealt now with the draft Conventions. In regard to the Ee- 
commendations, as I said the other day, no action is required in regard 
to the first Eecommendation which relates to the equality of treatment 
for national and foreign workers as regards workmen's compensation for 
accidents, for the simple reason that our Workmen’s Compensation Act 
makes no distinction between national and foreign workers. It is not 
possible for us to accept the Eecommendation relating to the minimum 
scale of workmen s compensation, because that would involve a material 
amendment of the existing Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

As regards the third Eecommendation, I said the other day that part 
of it was covered by the workmen s compensation rules, and it was not 
practicable at the present moment for us to give effect to the other part. 

The fourth Eecommendation relating to the adoption of a simple pro- 
cedure for revising the 'list of diseases regarded as occupational under the 
law on the subject of workmen’s compensation is already met fully by the 
provisions of section 8 ( 3 ) of our Workmen’s Compensation Act, and no 
farther aclion on our part is necessary. 

Well, Sir, I have now fully explained the position to the House, and 
I regret that I am unable to accept the amendment proposed by my 
friend Mr. Joshi. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I am not in 
love with the League of Nations nor with the International Labour Con- 
ferences, the Imperial Conferences, the Hague Conferences or the Geneva 
Conferences. Sir, a year or two ago, I said on the floor of this House that 
the League of Nations is a big hoax which was manufactured by the 
big politicians of England and the Continent who managed to kill one 
million of combatants and disabled six millions of the best manhood 

Mr. Presidest: I would ask the Honourable Member to be relevant. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. B; Das: Yes, Sir, but I am naerely going to touch on the constitu- 
#tion of the League of Natione. Sir, on this League, of Na,tions India is 
entitled to a place ae also on the International Labour Conference. India 

' s 2 "■ 
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<di4 not require that position, because Indid.,has no status in that con- 
Tereiioe. India has no equality with the DominionB and free kin^oms 
JEurope and America that are represented on the League of Nationa and 
.other Labour Conferences. Every year we send our representatives to these 
International Labour Conferences 

16r* President: That is not the question. The question before the 
House is whether a certain draft Convention should be ratified by this 
Assembly or not. The Honourable Member must confine himself to* the 
liesolption before the House, and not criticise the constitution of the League 
pf Nations or of the International Labour Confeirenoe. 

Mr. B. Das: Well, Sir, I bow to your ruling. As it is, the decisions 
of these Labour Conferences are thrust down our throats. Our personnel 
of representation is not satisfactory. We have no adequate voice in those 
Conferences, and generally these representatives of labour of European 
countries know very little about Indian conditions. Whenever they pass 
any pious resolutions such as the non*export of opium to China or some 
resolutions on labour questions, those pious resolutions are brought before 
this House and ratified by the Government on the floor of this House. To 
me it 48 immaterial whether I accept the Eesolution of the Honourable 
Member for Labour and Industries or support my friend Mr. Joshi^s 
amendment. I say that the League of Nations, International Conferences 
and Imperial Conferences are of no use to India in our present condition 
when we are servile to the delegates of the British Empire and we have 
no status at these Conferences 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Hitra: Is the Honourable Mem- 
ber opposing the main Resolution? 

Mr, B. Das: I would oppose both but I am laying my views before this 
House .... 

Mr. President: The views of the Honourable Member on the constitu- 
tion of the League of Nations or the International Conferences are 
absolutely beside the point, 

Mr. K. Ahmed fRajshahi Division: Muhammadan Rural): Sir, the 
amendment that stands in my name runs thus : 

** That at the end of the Resolution the following be added : 

* Provided that the benefits under the Convention are extended to Indian 
seamen 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: On a point of order, Sir, 
Should we not dispose of tho first amendment before we come to Mr. K. 
Ahmed s amendment? 

Mr. President: Both nuu'ndments might be discussed together. They 
will be put to the vote separately. 

Mr, K. Ahmed: When my Honourable friend was making a speech in 
reply to the first amendment, he said that Mr. Joshi should not come to 
the profection of workmen in this country like this : at present his depart- 
ment can only stand and Mr. Joshi expected them to run. He continued 
saying, we should first learn to stand before we attempted to run. . . . 
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The Honourable Sir Bhu^ndra Nath Ultra: On a point o! order, Sir, 
Miiy I ask the Honourable Member to refer me to the particular conven- 
tion to which his amendnient refers. If he will kindly turn to Article III 
of the Workmen s Oompensation Act for accidents, he will find it stated 
“ This Article shall not apply to seamen and fishermen for whom provision 
shall be made by a later Convention That being the position^ I siibmit, 
Sir, that the Honourable Member should indicate first the relevancy of 
his amendment to the Eesolution now before the House. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: I think the Honourable Member has caught hold of the 
wrong end of the stick, and he is reading certain extracts and lines which 
liave no bearing on my amendment whatever. The Eesolution before the 
House does not specifically refer to Indian seamen at all, and therefore I 
say, Sir, that my amendment is quite in order. Does the Honourable 
Member wish to avoid meeting an amendment like the one I 
am moving particularly when that body called the League of Nations 
across the ' ocean has not excluded Indian seamen? Will the 
educated and civilised people of the west and other countries who go to 
Geneva to represent labour say that the Indian seamen are lo be excluded 
from such protection? Sir, as I said, my friend Sir Bhupendra Nath 
stated that Mr. Joshi in giving notice of his first amendment was desiring 
the Government of India to “ run ’’ before it could “ stand Sir, the 
(xovernment of India have goti legs no doubt and they have, seven Depart- 
ments here. There are, Sir, seven Wonders of the World, and similarly 
there are seven Departments of the Government of India. My Honourable 
friend s Department is one of them, and on that Department, Sir, the 
poor labourers of this countiy liave to depend, and these unhappy seamen 
who work, Sir, from morning till evening, from night till the next morning, 
not on land, but on water, are deprived of and shut out from the benefit, be- 
cause, as my friend was reading certain extracts Indian seamen are 
exempted. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: All seamen. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: No doubt, Sir, all seamen are exempted. Sir, the 
seamen of India are different from their compeers in Europe. The latter 
have a lot of facilities. If a seaman in other countries in the ordinary course 
of his business as a seaman meets with any accident compensation is paid 
to him by all other civilized countries, but in this wonderful country of 
ours, and by the beautiful Department of my Honourable friend these poor 
workmen are not allowed even to seek the protection of the law courts and 
sue the Shipping Companies, because, Sir, the seamen are not included in 
the Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act, in spite of our strong protest, as 
they are all European Companies of white people. My Honourable friend 
Mr. Willson who represents Messrs. Turner Morrison and Company, Ltd. 
has goT; a lot of seamen under him in their sea-going vessels. That Company 
has got a lot of beautiful steamers and they engage our poor workmen, 
the Indian seamen from East Bengal, my constituency, and from Assam. 
These poor men are badly paid, they are ill-fed and sometimes not given 
clothes at all. But in the case of the European seamen according to the 
Convention it requires that they shall be properly paid, properly fed and 
properly clothed, and that they shall be given shelter on the steamer, not on 
deck but in cabins. Sir, have we hot travelled in other countries and seen 
how fhh Europeah seamen are treated by the steamer companies? My 
Honourable friend has, I believe, crossed the Indian Ocean and he should 
have seen in crossing fhe Mediterranean how the sea tosses the steamer 
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"mid how uneom it is to tTayel and m^ck More to work there especi- 

Bily during the Monsoon time. My Honourable iriend is unbued with the 
ideas of bureaucracy in this country in such a manner that he will never 
w^e up. He even did not move to ameliorate the condition of Assam 
cddiies after he had Mosquito bitePMuring his tour in Assam. He will side 
with those gentlemen who make unusual profits in this country and not 
with the poor labourer. Those profits should be divided between the 
labourer and the ship owners . But what is proposed is that our Indian 
seamen ought not to get the protection of the courts. If a man is killed 
his heirs cannot file a suit, and if he is injured he cannot sue for compensa- 
tion against the European shipping companies here. In the time of my 
Honourable friend's predecessor, Sir Atul Chandra Ghatterjee, 
Dr. Gour, now Sir Hari Singh Gour^ made a' very thrilling speech 
on my amendment in 1924 that the Indian seamen should 
be included in the Workmen's Compensation Bill and Sir Atul Chandra 
Chatterjee gave an undertaking th$*t they would be included in the Work- 
men's Compensation Bill. Now, Sir, their exclusion is a great injustice 
to these people and a very inhuman thing. My Honourable friend in reply 
to Mr. Joshi’s first amendment said that when you cannot stand " you 
want to “ run Sir, you can neither stand ” nor “ run You are 
not an infant of one year, but you are old having been here for more than 
150 years and you have been sleeping, though the sun has risen on the 
horizon long ago. In the year 1925 in reply to my questions the Govern- 
ment said that communications were passing between the President of the 
Board of Trade in England and the Government of India. What do you 
care for the Board of Trade? You should look after the protection of Indian 
working men and if you cannot do it your De|fartment is a sham, it is meant 
not for the benefit of the working people, nor for the benefit of the Indian 
people, but for the benefit of those vested interests and it works as an engine 
of oppression over here. The sooner you mend matters and give these 
seamen protection the better for you. You might say “ we are giving 
protection for workmen in the case ,.of occupational diseases and wMat have 
you come here for?” True, but it is you who have deprived our seamen, 
it is you who did not include Indian seamen, it is you who said that the 
European shipping companies in India should be immune from the clutches 
of the law. They cannot be sued. They are above the Princes in India, 
they are above the Princes in European countries, because if they do damage 
they cannot be sued in India. It is like the convention of constitutional law 
that the King can do no wrong. The wkite companies cannot do any wrong. 
They kill people, they take all fhe profits away and the Government of 
India sit tight and say that they are immune. That is the position. You 
are sleeping and you are hopeless. The sun is shining in yoM face. Under 
the municipal law the Swarajist Chairman may arrest you, just as any 
one sleeping gets arrested within the municipal area, and punish you with 
a fine of say 0-8-0 for the offence under the bye-laws. 

; Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member is not rnaking 
a legitimate use of the priyUeges he enjoys as a Member of this House. 

Mr. K. Abmed: With th«se few words I move my amendment. 

Hie H<mo»»ble Sir ^upendra Hath Kitta: Sir, \ve have listened to a 
very amusing speech, as lisual, from the Honourable Mr. l^blruddM 
Ahmed, and the more I listened to that speeoli the more 'I donbted whether 
the Honourable Member was really s^ous. The draft Conventions with 
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’wliieli we are dealing are, firstly, equality of treatment for national and 
foreign workers as regards workmen’s compensation for accidents. 1 do 
not see how my Honourable^ friend’s amendment can fit in with that draft 
Convention. The next draft Convention is night work in bakeries. T cannot 
by any strelch of imagination make out how these unfort-unate seamen are 
connected with night work in bakeries. The third draft Convention refers 
to workmen’s compensation for accidents, and there, as 1 have afcr^ady 
stated, one of the articles specifically says that that draft Conventiofi shall 
not apply to seamen and fishermen for whom provision shall be made by 
a later Convention. If my Honourable friend had been serious be would 
have probably reserved his remarks to the stage when the other draft Con- 
vention came up for discussion in This House. Lastly, there is the fourth 
draft Convention which relates to workmen’s compensation for occupational 
diseases. These diseases, to which reference is made in this draft Con- 
vention, are given in the Schedule appended to that Convention. That 
Schedule gives a list of diseases. It also gives a list of corresponding 
industries and processes. If my Honourable friend had been serious, he 
would have again discovered without any trouble that liis amendment can- 
nof possibly refer to that draft Convention, as we propose to ratify it as 
it stands. That being the position, here is nothing substantial before thfe 
House wliich requires any remarks or explanation from me. I submit, 
Sir, that that amendment is entirely out of order. 

Hr. President: The amendment is not out of order. It may be absurd. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Hitra; I bow to your decision, Sir. 
Tl)o amendment is absurd. 

Mr, K. Baxna Aiyangar (Madura and Kamnad cunt Tinnevclly: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : What about the last clause at page 8, loading and un- 
loading and transport of merchandise? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: Seamen do not generally 
load and unload. In any (*ase, we propose to ratify the draft Convention 
as it stands. 

Mr. president: Tlie original Resolution was: 

“ 'I'hat this Assembly having considered the Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted by tJie Seventh International Laliour Conference recommends to the Governor 
General in Council that he should ratify the Draft Convention concerning workmen’s 
compel) vsation for occupational diseases.’” 

'Since wliich the following amendment lias been moved: 

“ That for the original Resolution the following be substituted : 

‘ That this Assembly liaviiig considered tl»e draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions adopted by the Seventh International Labour Conference recommends 
to the Governor General in Council that he should ratify all the draft 
Conventions, namely : 

1. Equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as regards work- 

men’s compensation for accidents. 

2. Night work in bakeries, 

3. Workmen’s compensaton for accidents. 

4. Workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases ; and give effect to 

to the Recommendations concerning : 

^(1) Equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as 
regards workmen’s compensation for accidents, 

(2) Recommendation on minimum scale of compensation, 

(3) Recommendation concerning workmen’s compensation for 
occupational diseases 

’The question is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was. negatived. 
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end of th^ Resolution th« folUming be added : 

‘ provided that the benefits under the Convention are extended to Indian-i 
V seamen 

Tiuv questiim is tliat that amendineut be made. 

. .-.f ' ■ . ■ , . . ■ 

The moiion was negatived. 

Mr. President: The question ia that the following Besolution be adopted : 

** .That this Assembly having considered the Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted by the Seventh International Labour Conference recommends to the Governor 
General ill Council that he should ratify the Draft Convention concerning workmen's., 
compensation for occupational diseases/ * 

The motion was adopted. 


RESOLUTION RE REDUCTION OF THE EXPORT OF OPIUM. 

The Hcttbdrable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : I rise to move 
the following Resolution: 

‘‘ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that immediate 
steps should be taken to give effect to the policy of progressively reducing the exports 
of opium from India except for strictly medicinal or ^ scientific purposes so as to 
extinguish them within a definite period.”* 

Sir, this Resolution is confined to the question of the Government of 
India's policy in regard to the export of opium. It is an international 
question and the Besolution is moved in order to prove to the world the 
good faith of India in regard to certain international agreements into 
which she has entered. The original step of which this is the logical 
consequence was taken 15 years ago. In the year 1911 it was decided 
that exports of opium from India to China should be progressively 
restricted and eventually abolished, so as to terminate such exports by 
the. year 1917. That agreement was entered into with the Government 
of China and the Government of China on its side undertook that it would 
entirely prohibit the cultivation of opium in China. As <a matter of fact 
that agreement lasted for only two years, because in the year 1913 the 
suppression of opium ciJtivaiion was taken up in China vigorously by 
the new republican government that had recently been established there, 
and the Government of India, in order to encourage China, in this stricter 
policy, agreed in the year 1913 to abqlish exports of opium to China 
altogether, and since that date there have been no illicit exports of opium 
.from India to China. Our exports have been confined to those which go 
to the non-China markets in the Far East. With them also the Govern- 
ment of India are acting under an international agreement. That inter- 
national agreement was eventually ratified by India in the year 1920, 
eight years after the Hague Opium Convention had originally been drawn 
up. But the Government , of India had been aOting on it meanwhile 
during the period since it was oiig^ually drawn up. The signatories to 
the Convention undertook that exports iif opium should be restriote’d or 
prohibited by all the signatwes to any country which desired the import 
of opium into its territories to be prohibited or restricted. It was left 
to the Government of the importing country to decide Kow far imports^* 
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; of opium should take place, to control them Hitrictly; with a view to ^ 
preventing abuse and preventing smuggling into China. In order to carry 
but that policy the Government of India adopted a system under which 
exports of opium took place only when there*' was an import license to 
cover them, that import license being given by the Government of the 
importing country. The exports took place in two forms. An increasing 
proportion of them took the form of imports by the Government of the 
importing country who bought direct from the Government of India under 
an agreement for direct sale. Ih addition opium chests have been sold 
monthly in Calcutta for export under license from an importing Govern- 
ment, but to be imported not by the Government to whose country they 
were going, but by private individuals who received a license from the 
Government of the importing country. We have recently been tr 3 rmg to 
extend that system of direct sale so as to cover all our exports, and an 
agreement is on the point of being signed with the Government of In3o- 
China, which is the last of our large purchasers through the Calcutta 
auction system, and when that is concluded we hope to be able to stop 
the system of auction sales altogether. 'All our exports will then be in' 
the form of exports under direct sales agreements with importing Gov- 
ernments. Meanwhile, a third stage in the international story is marked 
by the discussions that have taken place in 1924-25 at Geneva. After 

^ ^ discussions, which were sometimes rather acrimonious, at 
Geneva, two Conventions were drawn up. The first of these 
Conventions is one which was signed by the representatives of all those 
countries which take Indian opium. It provides that the countries which 
at present import opium for smoking purposes should take steps com- 
pletely to suppress the consumption of prepared opium in tlieir territories 
\nthin fifteen years from a dale which is to be fixed by a Commission of 
the League of Nations. This date, which I am afraid is still rather far 
in the future, is to be fixed by the League of Nations as soon as it comes 
to the conclusion that the exporting countries have controlled the export 
of opium from their territories sufficiently to prevent the smuggling of 
opium from continuin<< to he danger to the carrying out of this policy. 

The second Opium Convention is, however, the most important in 
this connection. The first article of the Protocol of that Convention 
requires the States which are signatories to the Protocol, in view of their 
duties under Chapter T of the Hague Convention, to establish control over 
the production, distribution 'ind exportation of raw opium in order to 
prevent illegal Iraffic — I shall now quote from the Protocol itself: 

to take such mefisures as may be required to prevent completely within five years 
from the present date the smugji;1ing of opium from constituting a serious obstacle** to 
the effective suppression of the use of prepared opium in those territories where such 
use is temporarily authorised.” 

The Government of India have carefully considered their obligations under 
this new Convention, and they have come to the conclusion that that 
Convention puts an obligation on India which is not sufficiently fulfilled 
siniply by allowing opium to be exported to the countries in the Far 
East which desire to import it under license, without the Government 
of India taking some steps of some kind to assure themselves that the 
imports Under license from the importing Government are being put solely 
' to the uses recognized as iightful. Now that puts the Government of ' 
Ihdia In a' somewhat awkward position in relation to other Governments. 
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■ It is very clitBoult for one Government to go behind the signature on an 
importing license of .another Government and to make ingiaides as to 
whether the statement by that Government that the opium is necessarily 
required fat what inay be regarded > as legitimate purposes is completely 
justified. The Government of India have themselves undertaken an 
obligation to prevent the exportation of raw opium from constituting a 
danger, and they have also undertaken an obligation to give their best 
assistance in preventing the smu^lixxg of opium from being a danger. 
The Government came to the conclusion that in order to carry out their 
obligations in full, they could not confine themselves to a consideration 
of the strict letter only and must give some weight to the spirit of the 
Convention where a strict adherence to the letter might not be sufficient- 
It will be remembered that there has been a good deal of criticism, I 
, think largely uninformed, in regard to the Government of India's attitude 
in the matter of the export of opium. It does not seem to be realised 
that the Government of India is the one Government in the world which 
has made a serious sacrifice of the tax-payers* money in order to achieve 
the benefieent ends in view in these Conventions. The Government have 
sacrificed a revenue that amounted in 1911 to 8 crores, and with the rise 
in prices that has since taken place would have been considerably more 
at the present day had conditions as they were prior to 1912 continued. 
Instead of that revenue of 8 crores, the Government of India's revenue 
is now only just 2 crores and will under this new proposal over a peried 
of years diminish until it vanishes altogher and there will be no revenue 
whatever from the export of opium. (Mr. Harckandrai Vishindas : 

Thanks to Mr. Gokhale ".) The effect of the Government’s action in 
regard to the countries importing opium from India will be that these 
countries will no longer have any reason to fear or to complain that the 
Government of India is attempting to go behind their import certificates. 
The Government of India will lay down that the maximum export will 
be rationed each year on a progressivelj declining scale and there will 
be no question of the Government considering whether this country or 
that is importing opium for purposes for which opium is stated in the 
. inaport certificate to be impoHed. The Government will simply auto- 
matically by an arbitrary rule limit the exports from year to year until 
they finally cease. The result of that will be a final loss of opium 
revenue. The object in view' is one wdth which I .am sure everybody 
in this House and in India is in sympathy, to prevent the abuse of opium. 
I am not myself prepared to say that looking to The immediate future 
that object is likely to be very quickly attained. T am afraid that the 
self-denying action of the Government of India and the tax-payer since 
1911 find 1912 has not been to reduce the amount^ of opium available 
for use in China, but it hag at any rate been to prevent Indian opium 
from being the cause of the existence in China of a vice which is recognised 
to be a vice. If opium smoking continues on a scale which has scarcely 
been affected by the eyents of the last 15 years in Ghina, it is no longer 
due to any action of the Government of India. The opium is now pro- 
duced mainly in China itself and there Is no bk>t on Ihi^a in the matter; 
but it does mean a very severe loss of revenue to the Government, I do 
not think that it is necessary for us at this stage to consider the rights 
and wTongs of the action taken in 1912 and since. We have en^ed 
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into certain conventions and obligations and this is the logical conclusion 
of the obligation first entered into in 1912 and at the Hague Convention. 
The result will be to set India free of any responsibility whatsoever for the 
use of opium for purposes for which it ought not to be used in the Far East. 

One question remains still undecided and that is the period over w^hich 
the progressive reduction of opium exports is to extend. The difficulty 
in the matter will be obvious to Honourable Members when they remind 
themselves that in the United Provinces and in the Malwa States the 
opium crop is a very important one to a large number of cultivators. 
We have recently made drastic reductions— quite independently of this 
policy of ultimate prohibition of export of opium — in the area cropped in 
the United Provinces partly because we have been getting such large 
crops that there are stocks beyond all reasonable amounts. It will be 
necessary to mfike further reductions in tbe area cropped for opium in r-he 
United Provinces in the immediate future and we are anxious that we 
:should do all that we can to ease the period of transition for those who 
are now growing opium. There are alternative crops of real value out 
the period of transition is a difficult one. There have been hardships and 
considerable complaints already as the result of the reduction that was 
made independently of this policy, and we are anxious, therefore, before 
coming to a final eonclusion as to the period over which this reduction 
shall extend, to have fully w'orked out a programme for transition from 
opium to other crops in the United Provinces and at the same time lo 
have some clear understanding with the Malwa States as to the question 
of opium production there, llie problem is a difficult one. It is com- 
plicated, first of all, by the existence of unduly large stocks and, secondly, 
by the fact that the cultivation of the poppy in the Mawla States is not 
so directly under the control, to Bay the least of it, of the Government ol 
India as "is the production in the United Provinces. The working out 
of that programme, therefore, may take a little time. But the general 
proposition remains that this House should agree with the Government 
of India in this proposal to wipe finally from the slate all responsibility 
of the Government of India in the matter of export of opium for undesir- 
able uses in the Far East. Sir, I move. 

Panffit Madan Mohan Ma&aviya (Allahabad and Jbansi Divisions : 
Non-Muhammadan Eural) ; Sir, I heartily support the proposal that the 
Assembly should recommend to the Governor General in Council that 
immediate steps should be taken to progressively reduce the exports of 
opium from India except for strictly medicinal or scientific purposes so 
as to extinguish them altogether within a definite period. The decision, 
Sir, is one which undoubtedly wnll involve much loss of revenue and loss 
to the cultivators also, but it is a humane and statesmanlike decision and 
I cordially congratulate the Government of India and the Honourable the 
Finance Member on havin)g arrived at it. 

♦Diwan Bahadur M. Baxoachandra Rao (East Godavari and West 
Godavari cwm Kistna : Non-Muhammadan Kural) : Sir, I have listened 
with considerable interest to the speech of the Honourable the Finance 
Member in regard to this very important question. I also endorse every 
word which my 'Hohourable friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya has 
said in regard to the hupaane character of this po-licy. One of the con- 
tentions which r put forward the other day w^as that if the Government 

^Speech ikA % the Honourable Member. 
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of India Accept this policy of progressivelj reducing the exports of opium? 
from India, with a view to restricting it to medicinal or scientific pur- 
poses, it necessarily follows that, if this policy is good for China and other 
Eastern countries, it is equally good for India. That is the position whiph 
I tried to take u[p the other day, and if I say a few’* words in regard io 
this matter it is entirely for the purpose of persuading my Honourable 
friend that this policy which is adopted in regard to other couniaries should 
be extended, on account of its beneficent results, to the ^people of this 
country. It is perfectly relevant in a discussion of this subject to point 
out to the Government of India that they are pursuing a policy for restrict- 
ing the use of opium to medicinal and scientific purposes, and if this is 
their policy abroad it is perfectly relevant to point out them . . . . “ 

Mt. PtdSident: The Honourable Member may point, out only in a 
general way what the policy should be in regard to the internal consump- 
tion of opium. 

Diwan Baliadur M. B a raacha n dra Bao : 1 wish to point out in a general 
way that if they have not a policy also in regard to the internal consump- 
tion of opium with a view to finally extinguishing its use in India, except 
for medicinal and scientific purposes, there would be a variation between 
their position in regard to other countries and their policy with reference 
to the state of things in this country. 1 do not say that the Honourable 
Member is not at all alive to that aspect of the question. I am graieful 
that the Government of India have considerably reduced the consumpti-Dn 
of opium in the provinces, and all that hag been stated in the report oi 
the International Conference at Geneva was that the Ministers have in- 
herited a stricter system of control from the earlier authorities, and the 
Government of India would have no objection, if they have any other 
policy with a view- finally to extinguish the use of opium except for strictly 
medicinal tind scientific purposes, to the extension of that policy to the 
people of this country. I wish to assure the Honourable Member 
that we do realise that the policy during the last ten or fifteen years or s ) 
has resulted in a considerable reduction of consumption, but what I con- 
tend is that it has been pointed out in the Beport of the Assam Congress 
Inquiry Committee that it is necessary that the Government of India as 
well as the Local Governments should keep this matter in view so as 
finally to extinguish the use of opium except for the purposes mentioned 
in this Eesolution, Opium smoking in Assam is vividly described in that 
Eeport, and there are parts of India where its uses are certainly very 
deleterious ; and it is necessary that some legislative and administrative 
steps should be taken for the ultimate extinguishing of this poison, except 
as stated here, for medicinal and scientific purposes only. That is the 
point w^hich I wish to urge on the Honourable Member. 

Then I have one or two remarks to make- I would like to suggest io 
the Honourable Member that these international agreements should be 
brought up for ratification by this House. We, who represent the. people 
of India, should have some voice in the policy which eventuates in these 
international agreements. Take the Locarno Baci. It is open to the 
Government of India, without any reference to the representatives of the 
people, to drag India into a European war. Here again is afiother inter^^ 
national agreement eptered into without any reference to the people 
. this country, which ultimately led to a loss of revenue of nearly 2 crores; 
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-of rupees. 1 am pointing out these facts. If these particular agreements 
are to be entered into by the executive Government without any reference 
-to the representatives of the people, the representative character of this 
iHouse is at an end. Therefore, Sir, whenever there are these international 
policies which have a bearing on the administrative machinery of this 
country, flixancial or otherwise, they should be ratified, as they are »n 
other countries, by a vote in this House. That is one remark that I should 
dike to make. 

The second point I should like to ask the Honourable Member about 
is this. Of ^bourse he himself has stated that it would ultimately mean 
a loss of two crores of rupees, and. I was rather surprised that he forgot 
all aboiit the provincial eontributions which he so often mentions in con- 
nection with proposals that are put forward by this part of the House. 
How is this two crores to be made up? What are his proposals? In how 
many years does he expect to extinguish this traffic and what are the 
exact proposals which he has in mind? I should have been very gla^ if 
he had made some remarks on that point because it means that for the 
purpose of carrying out international obligations entered into by my Hon- 
ourable friends without the concurrence of this House, which means the 
concurrence of the people of India, my Honourable friend may bring for- 
ward proposals which may involve the taxation of the people of India for 
the purpose of making up this loss of revenue .... 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan 
Urban): You approve of it? 

Diwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Bao: 1 do, but it does not mean 
that I approve of every measure my Honourable friend may have up his 
sleeve for the purpose of making up the revenue. That is quite a differ- 
ent proposition. That is what I wish to bring to his notice, that when 
such a proposal involving a loss of revenue is made, though from the 
humanitarian aspect 1 approve of it, it does not mean I should be neces- 
sarily forced to approve of every measure he brings forward .... 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: Necessarily it means increased taxa- 
tion. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Bao: That is the point. If I can 
approve also of his methods of making up the loss of revenue I will certainh 
be more comfortable in dealing with the proposition. The loss of revenue 
may be made up by retrenchment; it may be made up by a reduction of 
military expenditure ; it may be made up by an increase of the salt tax, < r 
by putting up the rates of income-tax. I do not know how this is going 
to be made up. I am mentioning the difficulties in which he. is placing us 
by asking 118 to approve of this proposal. While on the one hand I see 
its international aspect aiid the humanitarian side of it, my Honourable 
friend said nothing as to how “in the course of years**, as he said, but T 
•do not know how many years, he proposes to make up this revenue, and I 
sincerely hope that, whatever he may dh. he will not increase the burdens 
of the people for the purpose of carrying out international obligations in- 
current not by ourselves or with our C9ncnrren(*.e, but by the Executive 
Government of this country. That is the point to which I would ask mv 
Honourable friend to make a reply. I have been reading the debate on 
this subject in the Council of State, in which he said that the Local Govern- 
ments have been asked for their opinions in regard to a more progressive 
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pcyHey lor the reduction of the consumptioii of opium and that some opiniona 
hi^Ye been received apd they are under consideration. I trust, Sir, thf^t 
&e logical conclusion' of the adoption of this arrangement will be that they 
wi^l have a more progressive policy in regard to intenial consumption 
of opium and that the Government of India and the Local Gfevernments 
will not hesitate to adopt such a policy, whatever may have' been s^d by 
the delegates at the Geneva Conference. ^ 

Sir jSari SlQgh Qour (Central l^rovinoes Hindi Divisions : Non-Mufiam- 
m^an)^: Sir, my Honourable friends have been referring to this.Eesolu- 
tion as a humanitarian one. I fear, Sir, it is more a sentimental one. 
Some few months back I q.uestioned the Honourable the Finance Member 
on this very topic. I asked him three or four questions. The first question 
was, is it not a fact that since the reduction of the export of opium from 
India, the consumption of opium in China has gone up rather than gone 
down? And is it not a fact that Indian opium has been amply replaced 
by opium grown in Persia, Turkestan, and China itself? And is it not 
further a fact that China had committed itself, had in fact given a definite 
pledge that on the Indian Government curtailing the export of opium,, they 
on &eir part would not grow opium locally and would reciprocate the 
humanitarian action of the Government of India by stopping the smoking 
and eating of opium by the Chinese. Well, Sir, the replies to these 
questions, which are on the records of this House, have disillusioned^ me. 
It has been found that while under the influence of the Anti-Opium League 
our revenue from the export trade has steadily diminished, the countries 
to which we exported opium in times past are none the wiser for it, and 
the consumption of opium in those countries has not in the slightest degree 
affected their sobriety, so far as opium smoking and eating are concerned. 
Now, Sir, in view of this fact I fail to understand my Honourable friend's 
appeal to humanitarian sentiment. I would have begun, Sir, by applying 
my doctrine to the country itself on the well-known adage that “charity 
begins at home" and I would have expected the Government of India first 
to say that if we are to apply the dictates of humanity we should apply 
them to the people of India, because in applying those dictates to the people 
of India we would be quite sure that we qould prevent the import of opium 
from neighbouring countries such as Persia, Turkestan and China itself; 
and in that case the effect of the prevention of the consumption of opium 
in this country would have naturally led to beneficial results, and the 
sacrifice of revenue would then, I submit, have been justified. But what 
the Government are trying now to do is to enforce an international compact 
leaving India as it is and curtailing the export of opium to China. Novr 
that. I submit, is a questionable proposition and I submit that if the 
Honourable the Finance Member, before he brought forward this Eesolu- 
tion, had asked us to consider the International Convention in pursuanc^e 
of which this Eesolution finds itself on the agenda paper to-day, we would 
have had n great deal to say about it. I entirely agree with my Honor- 
able friend Diwan Bahadur Eamachandra Eao that these International 
Conventions involving the cquntrv in large financiaMosses should not have 
been accepted by the Government of India without the consent and con- 
currence of this House, and I, therefore, enter mv nrotest ; with, him 
against agreeing to these Conventions and giving effect to them 'behind 
the back of this House. , * 
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My next point is what assurance has the Finance Member, and for the 
matter of . that the Oovernment of India, obtained from the, countries to 
which the export of opium used to be made and is now to be limited. 
Have they got any assurance from those countries that they will be more 
sober in conseqi^enoe of the non-supply of opium from India? Nothing of 
the kind. And then I wish to ask what is the meaning of these eloquent 
periods that we J^ar from both sides of this House that this Besolntion^ 
is inspirM by high and noble humanitoian purposes. You do not make 
one Chinaman less sober or more sober. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Maiaviya: If some one else must steak I will 
not. 

Sir Sari Singh Goirr: You do not, I submit, make these foreign people 
more sober or less sober by the fact that you supply or do not supply opium. 
They get it otherwise. And we lose the revenue. My Honourable friend.. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Maiaviya ejaculates that if , other people steal we do 
not steal. My answer is that we do not steal at all. We were engaged 
in an international trade. We did not tell the people in China to go and 
smoke opium. We simply exported opium just as we export quinine, 
and people can just as well poison themselves with quinine as they can 
with opium. I, therefore, submit that there is no moral justification for 
the sacrifice of this large revenue of the country for which the Honourable 
Fimuace Member has disclosed as yet no substitute, without assuring him- 
self that the result for which this sacrifice is sought to be made would be 
assuredly beneficial and that some guarantee is forthcoming from the count- 
ries concerned that they will second the efforts of the Government of India 
in reducing the consumption of opium, and in restricting the supply from other 
eouxitries. On these grounds. Sir, I do not feel at all convinced that the 
Honourable Finance Member has made out a good primd facie case. I anr 
perfectly at one with him and with my Honourable friends on this side that 
the supply of opium should be curtailed, that opium is a noxious drug, and 
that it is not right that we should exports opium to other countries, pro- 
vided the countries concerned would benefit by our non-supply of opium ; 
and that is a proviso upon which I wish to lay particular emphasis in view- 
of the facts that T have stated. 

The Assembly adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Tw^o of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assernbled after Lunch at Half Past Tw^o of the Clock,, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


Diwan Babadur T, Bangacbariar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan 
TJrbtm) : Sir, I did not intend to intervene in this debate, but the speeches 
of my two Honourable friends who preceded me just before lunch have 
dragged me to ray feet. I see the struggle which both of them under- 
went, between the idealist and the practical politician. They wanted ta 
get credit for humanitarian feelings for advocating humanitarian feelings. 
At the same time they say *‘What are W’e to do? We are sacrificing two 
crores of revenue'*. ‘*What are vou going to do,** they ask the Finance 
Member: The Finance Member wdll have this im his sleevo, when next time 
he comes forward with his Budget and will say: •* My dear friends, with 
your consent I gave this up. The revenue has gone down; I could not 
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Jkeep dow^n tht^ expenditure, and you are akeady pledged to support this 
reduction, and so you must find some other means to carry on my Govern- 
ment, your Government*', Well, Sir, that is the practical difficulty in this 
case. Sir, we are a nation noted for self-immolation. Wa suffer in order 
to improve others. Mahatma Gandhi fasts for 15 days or for a month 
or for even 45 days in order to bring other people to their senses. So also, 
Sir, consistently with that religious doctrine, we are here practismg self- 
immolation in the shape of this Besolution in two ways. We are sacrificing 
revenue but to no apparent advantage, according to my Honourable friends 
Diwan Bahixdur Bamachandra Bao and Sir Hari Singh Gour, because 
China gets her opium from elsewhere, and therefore we are not going to 
improve the morality of China ; we are not going to destroy nor to diminish 
the vice /in China, but what we are doing is, we are sacrificing revenue, 
nay more. On »account of the policy pursued by the Government for 
all these long years, the poor cultivators in the United Provinces have been 
accustomed to raise crops of this kind. Probably they have been training 
their fields for this purpose. T do not know^ it myself. We are not accus> 
tomed to cultivate opium in our parts, and therefore I say that in ignorance 
I do not know whether any preparation is needed for training land to 
cultivate this kind of crop, l^robably Members from the United Provinces 
may be able to throw light on that Now all of a sudden, it may be said 
gradually, that they are to undergo now training in order to turn to other 
kinds of crops. I do not know the nature of the lands there, and whether 
they are fit for other crops and if so what kind of crops can be grown, and 
whether other kinds of crops will be equally valuable to them. We have 
to face all these difficulties And I do not know whether it is not part 
of the duty of the Government to their own people in addition to the duty 
which they owe to the world atr large, to compensate these poor cultivators: 
if they are not compensated, at least they should be helped by financial 
assistance in order to train the land for new ideas of cultivation, new grains, 
new crops. I mean it will be a part 6f the duty of the Government, when 
they adopt this policy to sec that the cultivators are helped financially and 
also that they are given expert advice by the Agricultural Department ns 
to how best to turn their lands to other crops. 

Sir, I have noticed a tendency on the part of the Government of India 
all these years. They are over-anxious to please the British public, the 
European public, ithe American public. They care this much for the opinion 
of the Indian public. The teeming millions of India may cry themselves 
hoarse over the 'question of the salt duty, but they defy their cry, 
whereas if the Times or the Manchester Guardian or any other influential 
OTgan in England takes uy) a cause, at ciice the Government of India's 
attention is directed to it and they take steps to rectify the abuse of 
which they are accused. 

Mr. H. M. Joshi (Nominated Labour Interests): Is Indian public 
^ opinion in favour of opium smoking? 

Biwan Bahadur T. Baagachariar: It h not at all that. My Honour- 
’ able friend in his over-anxiety to appear as a humanitarian misunderstands 
my position. I want to look at it 'from a practical point of view. We 
owe a duty to our people in the first Instance before we discharge a 
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duty to other's, and what is it we are asked to do by this Kesolution? 
This Eesolution is silent as regards internal consumption. The (^>^61^- 
ment of India have not laid down in this Eesolution what their policy is 
going to be as regards internal consumption. They are not pledging them- 
selves to-day by this Eesolution that opium shall be consurned or be 
allowed to be consumed only for medicinar purposes. At our very doors 
drinking is going on, the excise revenue in each province, for instance, in 
the t/nited Provinces, in Madras, is nearly a third of our revenues. What 
Is to be our excise policy with reference to consumption in our own land? 
You are very anxious to please the outside world. AVhat about the con- 
suknption in our own country to whom you owe a primary duty? This 
Eesolution does not commit the House to any policy in that respect. I 
have not got the heart to oppose this Eesolution— I quite see the jpstic© 
of it— but at the same time I should warn Government not to be hasty 
in the action that they take. If I am in order I may add at the end of 
the Eesolution that this policy be pursued and carried into effect com^ 
pletely as soon as the finances of the country permit. Sir, we have 
excellent precedents for such a limitation. In the case of the cotton 
excise duty, the highly immoral duty which was recognised to be so all 
along, the Government of India always said that as soon as the finances 
of the country permitted it they would repeal that odious duty, and 
they have done so only yesterday. The Government of India have already 
entered into covenants with foreign Governments that they will not sell 
opium to them unless such Governments issue a certificate prescribing the 
quantity they require. So that that is a good safeguard, and having regard 
to the fact that China is able to import her opium otherwise or cultivate 
it otherwise and therefore we are not stopping the vice, I do not see any 
reason why we should hurry over this programme. 1 wish to be dis- 
tinctly understood that by consenting to this Eesolution the House is not 
committing itself to approving any additional taxation. What are the 
chief sources of our revenue? Customs, income-tax, salt, and this opium 
was anothfw head which is now going to disappear. Customs we have 
raised. We have increased the duty on clothes, we have raised the duty 
on kerosene, w^e have raised the duty on various other articles wdiich are 
consumed by the poor people. As soon as the finances of the country 
permit we are pledged to reduce those rates. And are you going to 
increase the income-tax, are you going to increase the super-tax? All 
these diSficultieg stand in the way. Therefore it is a question on which 
we are pledged to carr}' out this undertaking. We do not quarrel with 
it. My Honourable friends said that this House was not consulted with 
reference to that undertaking. It is quite true, but it is a humanitarian 
task with' which we cannot quarrel. T do not know whether any European 
nation is committing self-immolation in the way in which we are carrying 
out these international obligations. In the matter of labour laws we 
have been foremost in carrying out tbe undertakings which our so-called 
representatives gave in the International Labour Conference. Other 
countries are still hesitating. This is to the credit of the Government of 
India, but I must warn the Government that if they suppose that they 
can come forward with proposals for additional taxati*on to meet this deficit, 
they will be faced with stout opposition from this part of the House, 
whoever may happen to be in it. 

Mr, President: Does the Honourable Member wish to move an amend- ’ 
ment? ' ' 
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BaagachaiiAr: Yes, I want to add soon as tho 

^financas ;■ petmit 

; Hr, President: The Kesolution has been before Honourable Members 
fbr some time past, and, unless the Chair is satisfied that the House as 
a whole is in favour of such an amendment, the Chair is not disposed to 
permit it at this stage. 

Oiwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: 1 will leave it to the House. 

The Honourable ffii Basil Blackett: 1 would ask you not to permit this 
amendment. Notice has not been given and my view frankly is that if 
we are to be given full credit fc«r what we are doing, it is much better that 
an addition of this sort should not be made to the Eesolution. 

Mr. K. Bama JSyangar (Madura and Bamnad cum Tkmevelly: Non- 
Muhammadan Eural): Sir, if any one is responsible for this kind of 
argument on the part of Honourable Members on this side, I shoidd think 
that the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett is. Whenever a question of reduc- 
tion of taxation was put forth, he always pointed to the provincial con- 
tributions or some other thing which would affect what is dear to this 
side of the House. Now the same thing is put forward by this side. 
But tliis ought not to deter this Assembly from passing the Eesolution 
which has now been put before them. The Eesolution is worded very 
guardedly. I dare say the question will be looked into very carefcilly by 
the Finance Department and the other department responsible for the 
cultivation of opium and restricting its area^ If it is worked out properly 
it should be so graded that the finances should not at all be affected by 
this question of loss of revenue which could be made up by other increases 
in the course of some years. Of course the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett 
was not able to give us the exact period within which this couTd be effected. 

I dare say it w’'Ould not be over 20 years. If I am right, and I believe that 
was said in another place — ^if it is properly worked out it will bo quite 
possible to allow growing revenues practically to replace the loss without 
much effect being felt by the Assembly. That is one point I wish to 
place before the Assembly. Secondly, whenever you begin to decide upon 
a question of this kind conferring lasting benefit you ought not to be 
deterred by the idea that this false revenue, as I would call it, is going to 
be lost. Are you going to falter with respect to the loss of excise revenue 
about which we are so particular. All that we can recommend is, as it 
has been recommended by some Provincial Governments, that this may 
be done in course of years, so that the other revenue which might grow 
in its own way may make up this loss. We_must be prepared to wipe 
that out as early as possible. That being so, this question ought not to 
be affected by any consideration of loss of revenue. Again this has 
been a subject 'that has commanded the attention of this House for a 
very long time, from the days of the late Mr. GokKale and if it is given 
effect to, we have certainly to feel thankful to God for giving this 
Assembly and the Finance Member an opportunity to put it in the form 
of a .Resolution which would receive the , acceptance of the public. The 
only thing I will add is, taking all these into consideration, j once again 
urge upon the Finance Member to see that be does not pit one item 
against another. The whole question of adjustment of taxation requires 
consideration in all its various aspects. Every matter should be given its 
due place. Of course we have reduced provincid contributions during these 
two years by about four crores, which means that we are progressively 
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Teduoing them, and that should be the only aim; they shOJl^4 be reduced 
at the earliest opportunity. But that should not com^ into conflict with 
another duty that we owe. As I have said, if we have 40 brores of extrci'' 
taxation on the oountrjs some attempt should be made,, to reduce it by 
degrees. While you are bound to reduce provincial conmt)utions, try at^ 
the same time to reduce taxation also. Of course the measu:|re to ^be 
adopted in each ease is a matter upon which I should say the*J'inanCb 
Member should take full responsibility and show by his a^uments*” that he 
has exercised his judgment for the best. This side of the Souse has clOarty 
stated that it did not agree with the Finance Member in respect of tbe'^ 
proposals that be made by which he refused to reduce taxation, but they 
thankfully and gladly accepted the further reduction in the provincial 
contributions provided for next year and also the abolition of the cotton 
excise duty. This House felt that it was possible to give further help to 
the poor tax-payer of the country, and that has not been done. It is in 
fixing how the final results should be arrived at that the Finance Member 
must show a sympathetic grasp of the whole question and make a dis- 
tribution in tlie best interests of the country. While I am for abolishing 
the provincial contributions gradually, I also ask that such help as pos- 
sible be given to every side Let me at least take this occasion of remind- 
ing the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett that in abolishing the opium 
revenue he is going to lose revenue to this extent, and I congratulate him 
for my own i)art on this bold step he is taking when according to him 
India wants all the money now collected by this extra taxation. But I 
want him also to be similarly bold in reducing taxation in such propor- 
tion as it ought to be done in present circumstances. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I do not think that it would 
be wise of me to follow the last speaker into a reopening of the question 
of what priority you should give to reduction of taxation over reduction 
of provincial contributions. But let me deal at onco with the effect of 
this prospective loss of revenue on our financial position. Now, it is 
perfectly true that at some future date, when you are no longer getting 
2 crores a year of income from exports of opium, you will have to see that 
the rest of your taxation must be higher to bring in a sum to the extent 
of 2 crores more than if you had not given up your opium revenue; or 
alternatively your expenditure must be 2 crores less than it would other- 
wise have been, and that means that you must forego presumably desirable 
expenditure to the extent of 2 crores. That is looking at the thing purely 
as a theoretical proposition in the future. You cannot do without 2 crores 
without being without that 2 crores. But so far as the immediate future 
is concerned the problem is complicated by other considerations. In the 
first }>lace, as T liave already pointed out to the House, we have unduly 
large stocks of opium at the present time. And simply in view of that 
fact, without reference to this policy, we have considerably reduced the 
total area under cultivation, and some further reduction will be necessary 
in order to pave the way for the ultimate extinction of exports. But during 
that time we shall tend to be using up stocks, so that though our gross 
revenue from opium will be less by the amount by which wq have reduced 
our exports, our net revenue will tend probably during the earlier years 
of the period to be rather higher than it would otherwise have been owing 
to the size of the stocks, so that there is not in tho immediate future any 
large amount of revenue to be lost. We shall be getting less revenue, 
but we shall be spending less on producing opium because of the size of 
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our stocks. That will tend to be the position. Of course it will have* 
to be modified with reference to the desirability of making the reduction 
of area fall as lightly on the cultivator as is possible. But I do think we 
can look forward to a position in which such loss of revenue as we may 
incur will not seriously affect our budget position in the next two or three 
years. That being so, the only answer 1 can give in regard to provincial 
contributions is that at any rate I live in hopes that before we begin to 
suffer seriously from the loss of revenue from opium, we shall have arrived 
at a solution of the provincial contribution problem. That is optimistic 
perhaps, and it depends on providence quite as much as on the Finance 
Member. But I have at any rate hopes that the provincial contribution 
problem will be reasonably settled before the necessity of finding alternative 
income or alternative reductions of expenditure to take tlie place oi 
this opium revenue becomes a serious problem for the House. 
Next, Mr. Eamachandra Bao raised the question of the internal 
use of opium. 1 think he and others w’ho spoke on Ihis point 
have slightly misunderstood the exact meaning of the Eesolu- 
tion before us. The Government propose that they should cease to export 
opium altogether within a limited number of years except for medicinal 
purposes. But that does not mean that they express the opinion that 
opium ought to be used only for medicinal purposes. Their international 
obligations require them to take all steps in their power to prevent Indian 
opium troin being smuggled; and in order to prevent the smuggling of 
Indian opium after it has left India, the proposal is to arrive at a position 
where it does not leave India at all except in what will bo comparatively 
small quantities for medicinal purposes. That is quite another proposition 
from the statement to which T myself am not willing to subscribe that 
opium cannot be properly used for any but medicinal purposes. 

The same speaker spoke of this poliev having been adopted without 
th$ Convention having been brought before the House for ratification. 
Now the question of bringing international conventions before this Legis- 
lature for ratification obviously raises a larger issue than the House would 
desire me to pursue at the present moment, but T claim that in this case 
the Government of India knew, during the time that they were considering 
the Convention, long before this had reached the stage of being a conven- 
tion, that the view of at any rate a majoritv in this House as expressed 
in numerous speeches on numerous occasions was in favour of the general 
lines of the policy that the Government of India W’ere pursuing, if indeed 
it did not think that the Government of India's policy fell short of what 
the more progressive prohibitionists in this IJouse would" have desired There- 
fore we cannot, I think, be open to the accusation of having pushed the 
House into an 'international obligation contrary to the views of the spokes- 
men of the country in this House. 

The Eesolution now before this House is not that we should ratify that 
Convention, but that in order to fulfil both in spirit and in letter the 
obligations undertaken in the Convention w^e should go somewhat further 
than the letter of the Convention and restrict our exports gradually until 
they are completely got rid of. Sir Hari Singh Gour, and, I think to 
some extent, my friend Diwan Bahadur Eangachariar feared that we were 
immolating ourselves on the altar of infructuous results, if I may mix my 
metaphors. I did not claim when I first spoke that the effect of this 
action on the part of the Government of India would be to bring about 
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%he millenium or even to bring about any immediate reduction in the 
total quantity of opium used and abused in the world. It is to some 
•extent a case of casting our bread or opium upon the waters; whether 
we shall find it after many days is a matter for speculation. But, as 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya pointed out, we are taking this action 
'on the strict line that international obligations and the position of India 
in the world make it desirable that we should go ahead without fear of 
consequences; and there is very little more to be said on that. We have 
entered into obligations and we are pursuing a logical course. 

As regards the position of the cultivator, to which my friend Diwan 
Bahadur Bangachariar drew attention, that is naturally a matter which 
the Government of India ^ and the Provincial Government concerned have 
particularly in mind, and it is, as I said before, because of our anxiety, 
to do full justice to the cultivator that we have not felt it possible as 
yet to fix a definite period within which opium exports are to be finally 
abolished. The difiiculty is to some extent a financial one. There are,* 
^as far as 1 understand, alternative crops, such as wheat and sugar, which 
are entirely productive and which can be easily changed over to by the 
cultivators. But the cultivator has been in the habit of receiving financial 
assistance for the production of opium which he would not normally get 
for Gie production of other crops. The cu^om of the business of the 
growing of opium has been to make advances for cultivation and this is 
’<not the normal custom, I gather, in the alternative crops. It is a matter 
which the Government of India and the Government of the United Pro- 
vinces will have to take into very careful consideration. 

^ On the whole, I think that the House, though it is not anxious to lose 
this revenue, is anxious to carry this Eesolution. The House will thereby 
'be putting a final seal on the action taken as long ago as 1908, when we 
first entered into discussion with China in regard to the restriction of 
exports and since then enshrined in various international agreements and 
Conventions showing that the Government of India and the, people of 
*±ndia have no desire, even though it costs them considerable sums out 
of their own pocket, to be a party to the abuse of opium outside India. 

I trust the House will carry this Eesolution unanimously. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ That this A.sseinbly recommends to the Governor General in Council that immediate 
steps should he taken to give effect to the policy of progressively reducing the exports 
of opium from India except for strictly medicinal or scientific purposes so as to 
extinguish them altogether within a definite period.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 

EESOLUTION RE EXTENSION OF THE EEFOEMS TO THE 
NOBTH WEST FEONTIEE PEOVINCE. 

Mr. President: The House will now resume further discussion of the 
Toliowing Eesolution moved by Maulvi Sayad Murtiiza Sahib Bahadur 
on the 16th February, 1926: 

This Assembly re^mmends to the Governor General in Council that he be pleased 
w ext^d to the North* West Frontier Province the provisions of the Government of 
Indta Act which relate to Legislative Councils and the appointment of Ministers, etc., 
with protection to the minorities. ^ » 

Raja Clhazanfar All Khan (North Punjab: Muhammadan): (There was 
applause when the Honourable Member rose to speak.) Sir, fortunately or 
amiortunatelv, I have not been gifted with that power of eloquence, which is 
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go "^ery essential in these days of uproar and noise in every sphere of 
tile, in spite of many temptations to the contrary I have been able- 
to maintain my vow of silence so far and the reason for my getting' up 
tb-day and making a speech on this motion is, that my feelings have- 
been stirred to such an extent, that I do not think I should keep quiet. 
Sir, whenever a committee is appointed, there is a general feeling that 
the official members of that committee are bound to take a definite line 
of action in the matter even if the evidence before the committee may 
prove things to the contrary. This belief was further strengthened when- 
we read a few months back, the statement of Sir Muhammad Shafi in 
connection with fhe signing of the majority report of the Muddiman 
Committee, after he had handed over the charge of the Law Membership. 
But, Sir, I am very glad to find that my Honourable- friend Sir Denys* 
Bray is still sitting on the Treasury Benches, as happy and cheerful as 
ever, in spite of his signing the majority report, a report which was not 
quite welcomed by the Government. One more passing remark, Sir. 
Only the other day my most venerable Leader, Mr. Jinnah, while asking 
for a Royal Commission, was laying great stress on the personnel of the* 
Comiqission. At that time I began to feel that the personnel of the- 
Commission really matters more than even the terms of reference. What 
I understand from a satisfactory personnel, is that the majority of the 
members of the Commission should be such, that they may be able 
to take a fair and just view of the problems which may come up before 
them. So, when a committee is appointed, and all the members are 
unanimous in giving their verdict on a particular matter, there is nothing 
further to be said about it, though in these days it is very difficult to 
expect a unanimous verdict from any commission or committee. But when 
a committee is divided into two parts and there is the majority report 
and the minority report, the Government must act either according to 
the suggestions of the majority or the minority, to me it appears that 
there is no justification for running away altogether. Now, Sir, I wish- 
to ask a plain question — which of the two reports seems infeasible to th# 
Government? Is it impossible for them to act on the suggestions of 
the minority or on the suggestions of the majority? I do not think 
either of these two recommends ‘‘inaction/' of which Government Have 
been guilty so far. The issue before us is very clear. There are only 
two courses open to you. Either amalgamate the Erontier Province with 
the Punjab, or treat it as a separate province and give it Reforms. I do 
not think there is anybody in this House who does not agree that these 
people on the Frontier deserve to be treated just as any other people in 
India. Some think that they should be amalgamated with the Punjab, 
and all the rights and privileges which the men in the other provinces 
enjoy should be extended to the frontier people also. Others think that 
they should be treated as a separate province and that they should have 
their own Reforms. In the way of amalgamation I think there are some 
administrative difficulties, which are so clearly dealt with in the majorfby 
ropoH, that it is hardly necessary for me to repeat them here. 

Sir, on the 16th of this month when I heard that most beautifully 
worded and feelingly delivered mysterious speech ;of Sir Denys Brey, ik 
reminded^ me of a well-known Urdu verse of that great poet, Ghalib r. 

Ga)* khUmnhi hM Jiai 

Main khish kin meri hH samajh^a %aL\^ 
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which translated means; 

“If the object of remaining silent is tl»t the sentiments and feelings of the heart 
should not be revealed, I am glad that nobody can understand what I talk.*' 

V. 

Sir, he said it was a pleasant surprise to him that the debate was 
not carried on on the lines that he had expected. {An Honourable Mern- 
ber : What did be expect?*') I think that surprise must have vanished 
by the evening of that debate. 

Then, Sir, he refers in his speech to some happenings which have taken* 
place during the last three years in “ that great country I do not know 
what he meant by that, and I have been making searching inquiries from 
people who are expected to be in the know, but they have not been able 
to tell me what he means when he says that many things have happened 
in that country, which stopped the Government from giving effect to the 
recommendations of the majority report. But, Sir, I have no quarrel with 
Sir Denys Bray, because he says that his opinion is still the same and 
that the outlines would remain the same **, even if somebody asked 
his opinion on this subject to-day. 

Coming to the merits of the question, what is the standard by which 
the people of any province are to be judged as to whether they are fit 
to be entrusted with the responsibility which these Eeforms involve. The 
first and foremost in my mind appears to be the presence of a genuine and 
widespread desire of the people to take an active part> in managing their 
own affairs. I do not think there is any Member in this House, who would 
not agree, that this desire on the Frontier Province is very deep-rooted, 
very genuine and very widespread. This is clear from the majority as well 
as the minority report. This is also clear from the various huge meetii^gs 
held in the Frontier Province and outside during the last month and a 
half. It is also clear from the innumerable telegrams and letters which all 
the Members must have received during the last few days. It is also 
clear from the presence of a large number of people from the Frontier 
Province, who have travelled all that long distance, to see how we treat 
their legitimate ambitions and aspirations which we call our birihright. 

The second proof of their being fit for the Eefonns is their qualities of 
head and heart. — the nualities of head and heart of the Pathans, for which 
my Honourable friend from Madras has got sucii great admiration and 
which, unfort/unately, my learned friend the Panditji repudiates and denies. 
The difference between the opinions of these two great persons is pro- 
bably due to the fact that w^hile the Diw^an Bahadur has firsthand know- 
ledge of the frontier, the knowledge of the Honourable the Panditji is more 
or less derived from his “ friends from the Frontier Then, Sir, let us 
take the educational conditions of the Frontier Province. In spite of the 
fact that the province is not so rich as to spend as much money as is re- 
quired on furthering education in that province, in spite of the fact that 
they steurted very late in this line, and in spite of the fact that they are 
naturally placed in a position where practice with the rifle is probably more 
useful and necessary for them than reading mathematics, still you will be 
surprised to know, that according to the census of 1921 ♦ there were 48 
persons educated in each mile, while in the United Provinces the number 
is only 84. So how can you say that the people of the frontier are not 
educationally fit for getting the Eeforms? 
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. Sir, there is one more point to which I would like to refer here. Sir 
Denys Bray said ; 

“ Government have been awaiting this debate with great interest and great attention, 
and it is with great interest and great attention that Oovernment will folk>w it and 
its action and reactions in the press on the frontier and in India at large/' 

Sir, again, tibese words are absolutely mysterious to me. What I under- 
stand from them is this — I will put it very plainly — the Government, for 
some reasons, which are best known to them, do not want to give Heforms 
to the people of the frontier at this time. At the same time they are 
thoroughly convinced that there is a very deep feeling present in the minds 
of all those people to get their rights. They have also got this experience, 
that once that desire is created deep in the minds of the Pathans, it is 
difficult to stop them until they have realised that desire. So now they know 
what the consequences of running away entirely from the question are, 
and that in view of the fact, that tlieir own officers recommend that 
Reforms should be given to them, they will not be able to escape the 
serious consequences of this unreasonable attitude. And, you know that 
at present, unfortmiately, the relations between the Hindus and Muham- 
madans in the country are very much strained, so this is only throwing 
out a suggestion both to the Press and the people in the Frontier Pro- 
vince and outside, that you are willing to give them Reforms if it is agreed 
to by all sections but if it is opposed, and if there is an agitation carried 
on in the Press as well aS among the public, against giving the Reforms, 
in that case you will have to wait. In other words, what does it mean? 
It means that you create an impression in the minds of the Pathans that 
it is the Hindus who are standing in the way of their progress; it is not 
the Government; it is the Hindus. If the Hindus would not agitate, “ if 
they would not carry on propaganda against it in the Press, you are quite 
prepared to give them what they want.'' Is that what you would say? So 
in a province, where the feelings are already strained between Hindus and 
Muhammadans, and where you find that the population of Hindus is very 
^all, and the people are very furious by nature, you tell them that this 
is the class to be blamed, that these 5 per cent, of persons are standing in 
the way of their political progress. What do you expect from them? 
Do you seriously expect that this will help to restore good relations between 
Hindus and Muhammadans? Or do you think that this will further strain 
relations which are already very bad ? Sir Denys Bray again said ; 

When I was empowered by Gk)vernment to announce those decisions in another 
place was there any communal heat engendered, was there any great agitation seen 
rising then? Not a bit of it." 

Then, Sir, what was there to stop you from giving, effect to the recom- 
mendations of the majority report, if your only plea is that you were afraid 
of rousing communal bitterness? There .was no commimal bitter- 
ness then. Sir, I am always reluctant to believe, that the 
Government are led away by some sinister motive or thought 
whenerver the question of yielding political power is . eonoataed. 
I am always very reluctant to believe it, but here in this connection T would 
most earnestly appeal to you to make it clear, absolutely elbar, tb the 
people of the Frontier as well as to the public butside, that it if npt the 
Hindus who are standing in the way of the political progresf of the poople 
of the Frontier but that you have your owit difficulties, wtiibli, howevo:, 
strong they may he, you do not want to reveal to tia. 
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Xr« K* Abmed (Bajshahi Division: Muhammad^toi Eural): What are 
those difficulties? Say something about them because Sir P^enys Bray is 
mot disposed to disclose them. 

Baja Oliaaanlar Ali Khan: Sir, I do not want to detain the House long. 
I would submit that I have got very great regard and respect for the Hon- 
ourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. I honestly believe, that the ser- 
vices which he has rendered to the nation, to the country, are in no way 
less than the services he has rendered to his community {Ayi Honourable 
‘Member: Question.’’), and particularly, Sir, when I listened to his 

words : ^ 

“ I have seldom if ever advocated the cause of Hindus as distinct from the cause 
-of Muhammadans either in the National Congress or the local Legislative Council, 
of which I was a member for many years, or the Legislative Assembly. I do not 
remember any time when 1 have entertained any thought of hurting my Muhammadan 
fellow-countrymen. I should be ashamed of myself. I should be ashamed to think 
of my God or to appear before Him if I cherished the smallest thought of injuring 
any of my Muhammadan or Christian brethren.'* 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Bead on! 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

Ba|a Ohaxanlar Ali Khan: Sir, I still prefer to believe in 

those words rather than in the rest of his speech, although 
I honestly find it very difficult to reconcile this 8tateip.ent 
with the other parts of his speech. Sir, I would have had 

no objection absolutely if the Honourable Panditji had merely restrict- 
ed his speech to opposing the motion as well as the amendments. But, 
Sir, that speech, relating, in the most exaggerated form, to all those 

past incidents which took place some 16 or 20 years ago, and which might 

take place at any time in any country, and repeating them with this exag- 
geration and with the full consciousness that the Panditji ’s words mean 
a great deal, an4 with the full consciousness that at present the feeling 
between Hindus and Muhammadans is very strained, was not in good 
taste. I do not for a moment suggest that Panditji, when he uttered those 
words or made that speech, was fully alive to the consequences or the in- 
terpretations of his speech and his action. I, personally, think, Sir, that 
he was probably carried away by the sentimental appeal which naturally 
the Hindus from the Frontier might have made to him. I would most 
respectfully request him to answer one or two questions with your per- 
mission, Sir. The first is this : is it proper to relate all these most hideous 
incidents of the Frontier on the floor of this House and when the authority 
is questioned merely to say ‘^friends fre-m the frontier”? The chief 
incident he mentioned was the loot in Peshawar, where he said that about 
16,000 Hindus, men, women and children were actually driven away from 
the city. May I ask the Honourable Panditji to tell us what was the 
cause of that ? Does he know anything about it ? I would really feel 
obliged, and I think the House would also feel obliged, if the Honourable 
the Pandit is able to tell us if he knows what the cause of it was. I do not 
want, Sir, to go into the details of it. I just want .... 

Pandit M^an Moiban Malayiya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Urban): Is it a fact that there was a loot? Is the loot 
domed? 
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^azanlar AU Shan: You do not care to know the causes^ I res- 
pectfully differ from the Honourable Pandit. But my object is hot to^ 
relate or go into details. I just mention these facts so that Honourable^ 
Members may not be misled and carried away by all that is said here, 
but that they should try to know what are the facts ; and I dare say that if 
the statement of the causes of these sad happenings went in favour ofi 
that party, they would have had no hesitation in mentioning the same, 
here. 

Another question which I want to ask the Honourable Panditji is ... . 

Pandit ICadan Mohan Malaviya: If my Honourable friend knows whati 
the facts were, he might help us to know them ; I shall be very grateful 
if he will do so. If he thinks that the facts were different and that their 
concealment has been an injury to tho discussion, I should like to know: 
them. 

Baja OhaEanlar Ali Khan: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Chair desires that no heat should be’ 
introduced in this debate. 

Baja Ghaaanfar Ali Khan: Sir, I do not want to bring any heat into 
the discussion at all. T do not want to prove that the Hindus were at fault. 
Neither do I stand here to justify the actions of the Muhammadans. I 
only wanted to make it clear to the House that these things should not 
be related in this House unless the full facts are stated : otherwise they 
should not be related at all. 

Another question I would respectfully place before the Honourable' 
Panditji is this ; does he want us and the Government to be committed i(y 
this principle, that wherever one community is in such a minority, Reforms 
should not be given to that province, or do you want us to be committed 
to the principle, that wherever the relations between the Hindus and 
Muhammadans are strained, further reforms should not be given to that 
part, of the country ? I have gone through his speech v^'ry carefully, and 
I do not find any other argument therein. There are only two things, 
firstly, that wherever one communitv is in a minority the Reforms should 
not be extended, and, secondly, that wherever the relations between the 
Hindus and Muhammadans are strained no further Reforms should be given 
to that province. I do not believe for a minute that the Honourable 
Pandit will commit himself to cither of these two principles .... 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: No; I distinctly referred to the special 
conditions prevailing in that province. 

Baja Ohazanfar AU Khan: Very well; special conditions prevailing in 
that province. And what are those special conditions? That the relations 
between the Hindus and Muhammadans are strained. Then, Sir, the Hon- 
ourable Pandit is opposed to the amendments also. He says that he does 
not favour amalgamation ; he says he does not favour Reforms for the NortK 
West Frontier Province. He wants that we should sit somewhere, at some 
place — do not know where and with what object — ^and decide what shotild 
be done to the Frontier Province. Sir, if he is anxious only to protect the 
rights of minorities, I tell you that there is pot a single Muhanin;ia4an in 
this House who would for a miniite grudge that right. Bup^os&g^^^^ 
are 5 per cent, or 7 per cent of Hindus there, if in the judgment of 
Honourable friend, Pandit Malaviya, they should be given 15 ner cent: or 
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even ri^ore than 15 per cent., we are quite willing to yield. If he wants- 
sepa^rate electorates, we have got no objection to that. Sir, in whatever 
way you want to saieguard the rights of minorities, we do not oppose it. 

Another point is this ; that all these sad incidents have taken placo 
under the present form of Government, when there were no Councils, when 
there were no Eeforms. So the present system of administration wouldt 
not stop sad occurrences of this kind. Does he mean to suggest that if the* 
present form of administration is changed, there will not be any improve- 
ment? We have not tried it. It is quit^ possible that when the attenticar 
of the Pathans is directed to the development of their own interests, edu- 
cational and otherwise, they may tone down a little, and the bitter feelings 
may not remain the same. 

Sir, another charge that is brought against those honest set of persons 
is that their sympathies are pro- Afghan. I think, Sir, the Government are 
in the best position to judge that, and to pronounce their judgment whether 
their sympathies are pro- Afghan or not. I would be quite satisfied if the- 
Honourable Sir Denys Bray would stand up and say “ Yes, they are pro- 
Afghan and they have not got any sympathy for your country; they hav^^ 
not sacrificed their lives to defend your frontier 

Mr. K. Ahmed: How can he say that? 

Raja Ghazanfar All Khan: But so far as I can understand them, they 
are as good, if not better, Indians, as we are. 

Sir, it seems preposterous, if not impertinent, that a Diwan Bahadur 
from Madras, or a Doctor from Bombay should get up in this House and' 
say that the Frontier Province should be amalgamated with the Punjab. 
Nobody in the Frontier wants to be amalgamated with the Punjab. We do 
not want to have them. It would mean cutting at the very root of the 
principle of provincial autonomy,, if you w'ere to force the people of two 
provinces, wlio are so vers^ different in language, in customs, habits and 
temperaments, to live together against their wishes. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: If the heart is stronger than the head? 

Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan: Sir, if there is any province which is fit for 
self-government, it is the Frontier Province. They have got a common^ 
language and common habits and above all they are able to defend them- 
selves. Why do you insist that they should be tied doTvii to the Punjab? 
I think, Sir, it will do more hann than good both to the Punjab and 
Frontier. Sir, to me it seems that because the frontier people are unablei 
in spite of their honest efforts, to win the sympathies of the Government, 
therefore they are being deprived of their rights, under different excuses. 

-Slow, Sir, one word more, and I shall finish, and that is, my appeal to- 
the Honourable the Home Member in whom I have got full faith and who^ 
is very generous and very noble-hearted. (Applause.) As far as possible, 
he is anxious to do something for the betterment of the people unless the' 
bureaucratic will prevails sometimes. Therefore, Sir, I would request him 
to make the frontier people strong. If you make them strong, you m^e 
the county strong. ^That will be the greatest service you can do to India 
2?^ British Empire. I would also suggest to the Honourable the Home 
Member that it is only then, that is to say, when the people in the Frontier 
are strong, that the recommendation of the Inchcape Committee to reduce* 
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idiJMtary expenditure to a minimum figure, whiek BQs Excellency the Oom- 
smancler-in-Chief thinks is merely a pious hope, will turn into an establi^ed 
fact. 

Sir, I have got nothing more to add, except that there is one other 
feature of this debate which should carry due weight with the Government. 
They said that they would listen with deep interest to the debate in this 
House. Sir, here are my Honourable European friends, and what are they 
going to do in this matter? The other day, I was sincerely pleased to hear 
the speech of that Caution Signal '* of the European party, the gallant 
Golonel, who said that he would walk with us into the same lobby. This 
alone should be quite enough, to convince you that our cause is just and 
jstrong. Sir, with these words, I support the Eesolution. 

SGIian Bahadur GHmlain Bari (West Central Pimjab: Muhammadan): 
‘Sir, after endorsing the remarks of the Honourable Baja Ghazanfar Ali, I 
heg permission to observe that under the circumstances of political develop- 
ment through which India is now passing, it is simply natural for the North 
West Frontier Province to come forward and ask for reforms in their own 
province. As a part of British India, they have got every right to make 
‘that demand. India is passing through the preliminary stages of reforms 
..and is further pressing for full responsible government. The Eesolution is 
not the voices of a Madras Member. It simply fell to his lot to move the 
Eesolution which is really of frontier origin. A refusal to extend reforms 
to that province may mean something serious in many ways, and the 
acceptance of the Eesolution, as requested by the frontier people, is sure 
to lead to many good results. Government should very carefully consider 
their position before they go against it. 

It was expected that advocates of liberty and freedom in this House 
would support the cause, and would like for the frontier people what they 
like for themselves. But it appears that polities has got little to do with 
rsuch a moral principle. Although some of the strong advocates of Indian 
liberty have walked out, we have had the opportunity to^ read them in 
^connection with this question. A general non-Muslim opposition to the 
Eesolution is the saddest phase of to-day's Indian politics. A faint voice of 
.an old patriot from Bengal cannot satisfy the frontier people who wanted 
/general support from those who advocated the cause of Indian liberty. This 
attitude has given rise to a new question as to what Indian patriotism 
really means. I would leave the question to be determined by impartial 
observers. 

The opposition in so far as our country brethren are concerned is based 
upon unreal, fictitious and imaginary circumstances. Some people seem to 
have been working at the dictation of interested persons from Frontier 
whose interest it is to oppose, in order to perpetuate the monopolies of 
^certain advantages which they obtained when this province was a portion 
of the Punjab, and which are not likely to continue in the present form, 
if Informs are allowed to the province. This sufficiently explains the posi- 
tion erf the frontier people in. refusing to be put under the -Lahore High 
Court in judicial matters or to be amalgamated with the Punjab again. A 
promment frontier man of position, a member of the Council of State, has 
heefi referred to as being against the introduction of reforms. It would be 
worth while to mention in this connection that there is a "general protest 
against the. expression of such an opinion. Mass meetings have resol^^ 
in favour of reforms in all important places of the Province. Eesolutic^s 
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ia»fter resolutions to that effect have been received by the Members of the* 
Legisiative Assembly. The most interesting of those resolutions is from 
Dera Ismail Khan which resolves to recall that gentleman from the 
Council of State. I am glad to hear that the gentleman has apologised to 
his people for what he did. 

Nawah Sir S^^hzada Abdul Qaiyum (North-West Frontier Province : 
Nominated Non-Official) : That is in the Press. 

^ Pi an Babadur Obulam Bari; The opposition is further based on the* 
basis of raids, which, as everybody knows, are made by trans-border people* 
who do not belong to the province. One of the Honourable opposers had 
the courage to add, not from his own personal knowledge but at the dicta- 
tion of his wire-pullers, that l6cal people also took part in the raids. The* 
addition of these facts was si}j 9 U)ly meant to prejudice the House against 
the frontier people. Did it, ever before, strike the Honourable oppose^^ to^ 
move the Government not to give reforms to any other province of India 
where dacoities were often committed and where the number of dacoities 
exceeded the number of raids even; or should we suppose that the argu- 
ment was reserved to be used against the frontier people only? In India 
dacoities are committed by Indians for whose emancipation the Indian 
patriots are fighting, but frontier people are to be deprived because thdr 
neighbours commit raids. 

Communal troubles also cannot lead us to oppose the Resolution. It 
would be unfair to urge the withdrawal of reforms, or to stop further 
advance in Bihar because of the Arrah and Katarpur affairs where Muslima 
were so seriously dealt with. No sane man would oppose reforms in 
the Punjab, DeUii and the United Provinces because there have been 
communal troubles. The smallness of the province can be no reason to 
go again si the Resolution when we see that there are some regular 
Kingdoms in the world not larger in size or population. The North-West 
Frontier Province is much bigger than the Delhi Province which is enjoy- 
ing these reforms^ and also claims a further advance. Indian patriots 
are fighting to get reforms even for their imtouchables, but when the 
question of the North West Frontier Province comes up, the whole scene 
changes. We stand committed when we have made it a province which 
considering its importance is second to none. 

It is worthy of note that three qualifications mainly make a nation 
in the true sense of the term, t.e,, mental development, physical power 
and ii martial spirit. If Indian patriots possess the first qualification to 
some extent, they entirely lack in the other two, w^hich are possessed by 
the frontiejr people whom some persons look down upon. Sanghathan is not 
likely to produce or bring about the required physical power for a long long 
time as it is wrongly directed, and, as such may sometimes prove harmful 
to the country at large. Physique in so much as it is the result of parentage 
and other local conditions can never be obtained by artificial means. 
Vicissitudes of time give the upper hand sometimes to the first qualification 
and sometimes to the other two. India cannot complete her military 
resources without frontier people who have fought for the Empire in all 
fields in India and out of India. Frontier people not only possess physical 
superiority and a martial spirit, which are necessary for the safety of 
a nation ; they possess other things too generally, a-s are to be seen in 
other parts of India in special eases only.. They possess strong healthy 
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%^dies with strong he^S| showing gpod common sense and ioelings of 
eeif -respect, not next to any other people in the rest of India. The r^usal 
of reforms to such people would be a great injustice to humMoity. at 
large. 

Would the Indian patriots like to strengthen the apprehensions of the 
Mussalman community at large which they entertain from the majority 
community? Even the Honourable the Mover, though <a Swarajist, enter- 
tained some apprehensions of the sort; so he called his Resolution a touch- 
stone. In view of the above facts, I will be justified in laying down that 
such a conduct of Indian patriots with regard to the frontier question 
is sure to retard constitutional reform in India and delay indefinitely the 
satisfactory response to receive which the country is so anxious and uneasy. 
'Opposition on the ground that some pe^^fe cannot, on principle, recom- 
mend the extension of diarchy which they already condemn, cannot stand, 
as India is already trudging along the same path -and no other high road 
is possible under the circumstances. The public mind at once rushes 
to the conclusion of communal bias as the cause of the opposition which 
dn reality is led by those who are now monopolising certain advantages 
in the province, which may not come to them, in the present form, if 
reforms are extended to that area. Nobody can control the public mind. 
So, to my mind, the results of this opposition would be bad. 

After a few w^ords to the Government Benches I shall have done with 
my observations. 

The Government are not doing justice to the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. As compared with the rest of the country the Government have 
done nothing for them. Are the educational institutions of this nrovince 
comparable with those of other provinces in sufficiency and>efficiency ? 
Are they given those advantages and facilities which are within the reach 
of other Indian people? A Government College under the name of the 
Islamyia College means nothing without sufficient primary and secondary 
e<jucation in the country. They are splendid people; throw the res- 
ponsibility upon them and they will prove themselves quite up to the 
mark. This would be the surest way to check raids. A people harshly 
treated by severe laws can have little sense of responsibility to take up 
the dangerous task against ferocious raiders. Make them conscious of 
their responsibilities by extending the reforms to them. That would im- 
prove the situation considerably. They have pluck and courage to handle 
the difficult problem of raids, and they have got sufficient men to fill up 
responsible posts for every purpose. Such an improvement is sure to 
help the tribal areas also in coming wdthin the pale of peaceful citizenship. 
What is keeping them out, is the present administration. As compared 
wdth the present conditions, even these partial refonns would be welcomed 
by these people who are ready to work them successfully. (Applause.) 
You have given these reforms, these preliminary reforms, to people who 
dislike and condemn them, and you refuse them to those who like and 
are ready to work them. (Applause.) The Government would not be 
a loser by accepting the Resolution, but would rather gain materially 
from many points of view. From, the financial consideration also the 
reforms would not present much difficulty. Separate the trans-border 
political expenses from those of the five settled districts, develop the 
Tesoiirees of the province, fix rates of pay ac(K)rdingly. Unexplored 
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on this side of the Durand Line can be worked with advantage, to make 
tip that defioiency, if any, and also to meet the political expenses. The 
•opening of such industries there would mean the employment of thousands 
and thousands of tribetoen who would be able to earn honestly what 
they now take away by raids. It would be the duty of the province to 
make itself self-supporting so far as possible, just as other provinces are, 
but with a preferential claim to the Central Government contributions,* 
in case the Central Government can afford to spare money for the purpose. 

Government owe a heavy debt of gratitude to those people and it would 
he very ungrateful on the part of Government to hold these people so 
down trodden. It was the Punjab and the North West Frontier Province 
which carried the mutiny day in your favour. Had it not been for this 
help, you might have been only watching our affairs from the sea coast. 
Leaving aside minor military operations, I may remind you, it was the 
Punjab and the North West Frontier Province which served you the most 
in the Great War; and they not only helped you in the Great War but 
did you the great service of keeping all calm and quiet on the frontier, 
■so that your attention might not be diverted from important centres. Is 
this the reward which you give them for their services? 

In view of these facts, it is really wonderful to see Government getting 
inconsistent with themselves, in case they propose to oppose this Besolu- 
tion. I think, I am justified in observing, that the view of the President 
of the Frontier Inquiry’ Committee represented really the Government 
view, and in fact it would be going below their dignity for the Government 
Members to oppose it. With these remarks I support the Resolution. 
I oppose the amendments in so far as they are either meant to oppose 
it, or to modify it in a w'ay that is not desirable 

Mr. Abdul Haye (East Punjab : Muhammadan) : Sir, I am here to 
raise my feeble voice in support of the Resolution* which has been so ably 
moved by my Honourable friend, Maulvi Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur. 
As I rise to do so, I confess that I have a happy heart. My mind is 
obsessed with a deep sense of responsibility, and I feel that on a question 
like this I must speak with restraint. Sir, it is not my desire to generate 
communal heat into this discussion. When this Resolution was moved 
the other day and when my Honourable friend. Sir Denys Bray, rose to 
speak, he congratulated the House, and he claimed the credit for the 
Government, that there was absence of communal heat in this discussion. 
Sir, as has been pointed out by my Honourable friend, Raja Ghazanfar 
Ali Khan, this could not be said of what happened later on in the evening. 
I want to make it clear that it is not my desire that I should follow in 
the footsteps of my Honourable friend. Pandit Madmn Mohan Malaviya. 
If you talk with bitterness, it will do you no good. Yop cannot advance 
the cause of India by talking bitterly. I fancy', Sir, that the Honourable 
the Home Member felt himself stronger to resist the claims of the Indian 
people after he had heard the speech of the Honourable Pandit. I fancy, 
Sir, that his speech is already in the hands of the Right Honourable the 
Secretjary of State for India, that copies of the speech have already been 
supplied to those Honourable Members of Parliament who in season and 
out of season have been advocating the cause of India in the Parliament 
of the British nation. (Laughter.) Sir, I find at this stage that the 
Swarajist Benches are staring at me. I inquire of those Benches, 
are your occupants? They have ^walked out. Where have they 
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goBe? I ask in despair, with the fate of the North West Frontier Province 
hi^^ing in the balance, where have Pg^dit Motilal Nehru and his followers 
gone? Have they gone to the country? Have they gone to prepare the 
people of India for Swaraj? Have they gone to the country so that it 
may be united ? If this is so, I hope they will begin their tour from the 
North West Frontier. Well, Sir, it is some satisfaction to me this evening 
to find that a certain statement has appeared in the Press on behalf of the 
Leader of the Swaraj Party in which he has tried to make his position clear. 
I will hot read it word by word, hut I would submit to this Honourable 
Htose that the Swaraj Party, evidently at the bidding of Mahatma Gandhi, 
have made their position clear. (Bear, hear.) They have said in unequi- 
vocal and immistakeable terms that no reforms shall be acceptable to the 
Indian National Congress which refcams are not extended to the NoVth 
West Frontier Province. (Cheers.) This is quite satisfactory. (An Honour^ 
able Member: ** Not quite.*') Sir, to me it looks it is quite satisfactory. 

Sir, before I proceed further I ivould like to say a few words about the 
speech that was delivered by Sir Denys Bray the other day. I submit, 
Sir, that in his speech we find no encouragement. To me it looks as if the 
Sir Denys Bray of to-day is somewhat different to the Mr. Denys Bray 
of the North West Frontier Reforms Inquiry Committee. (Laughter.) 
He is the author of that Report. He subscribed to the Beport of the 
majority of that Committee. They therein distinctly said that the Frontier 
Province was quite fit for reforms and that not a single day s delay should 
be made in introducing them* But now he (Sir Denys Bray) tries to 
falter. He is there to bide his time. He wants to think over the matter 
again. Well, Sir, I have a message for him. Rudyard Kipling is my 
favourite study these days and in his words I say to the Honourable Mem- 
ber sitting opposite on the Treasury Benches : 

Last night you swore our voyage was done, 

But seaward still we go 3 

And you tell me now of a secret vow 

You have made with an open foe.^’ 

(At this stage Mr. President vacated the Chair which was taken by Mr. 
Deputy President, Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar.) 

Sir, I have no desire to detain this House by noticing in detail the 
speech of my Honourable friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. But 
surely I want to say a few words by way of reply. The other day he said 
that he was opposed to these reforms being extended to this Province. 
Why? Because there was communal tension there in the Frontier, because 
Hindus and Mussalmans were not united, because the Mussalman majority 
was not on good terms with the tiny minority of Hindus in the Frontier. 

Sir, I ask him in all sincerity, I ask him on the floor of this House in all 
humility, ‘‘ Is this the position that you took up when you advocated the 
cause of India as a whole the other day in this Assembly?" There have 
been more than half a dozen occasions when the question of constitutional 
reforms has been discussed on the floor of this House and the Honourable 
Pandit has always taken part in those discussions. I ask him, " Did you 
ever say then that you were advocating reforms for India, India Which did. 
not inciude the North West Frontier Province Well, Sir, it is clear he 
did not say that; and if |ie Had said that on those occasions I for one would 
have thought twice beMte "vVialking with him into the same lobby. Sir, 
you will pardon me if 1 do not refute ‘the arguments of the fionourablo 
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Pandit in my own words. To refute the argum^Mits of the Honourable 
Pandit on this occasion, J bring forward the Honourable Pandit who spoke 
on a previous occasion. (Mr. K, Ahmed : “ Drag him in.”) This is, Sir, 
what he said on 8th September 1925. He referred to these cornmui\al 
differences that exist all over India. I maintain that it is not a peculiar 
tiling to the Frojitier. Sir, ... 

Mr. B. Yenkatapatiraja (Ganjam cum Yizagapatam: Non-Muliam- 
madan Bural) ; Sir, I rise to a point of order. 1 find, Sir, from the 
proceedings in the House of Commons that statement made by absent 
members cannot be quoted; and in support of that statement 1 propose 
to read, Sir, for your information. I am speaking (there were several 
interruptions) .... 

Mr. Deputy President: The Chair wishes to understand the Honourable 
Member. The Honourable Member wilh please address the Chair. 

Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju: My friend Mr. Abdul , Hay e is quoting the 
statement of Pandit Motilal Nehru. (Honourable' Members: “ No, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya.”) He quoted Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: He never quoted Pandit Motilal Nehru. The Honour- 
able Member lias caught hold of the wrong end of the stick. 

Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju: He quoted Pandit Motilal Nehru. I want to 
raise a point of order for the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. Deputy President: I must call upon the Honourable Member from 
Bengal to keep silence. He does not allow the House to go on. Mr, 
V enkat apatiraju . 

Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju: The Speaker allowed the statement of Mr. 
Gladstone to be quoted in 1873, but again when it was quoted in 1885, the 
Speaker then pointed out that it was a mistake that the statement of 
Mr. Gladstone could be read in the House of Commons, and since 1885 
the statement of any absent Member is not allowed to be read in the House. 

Mr. Deputy President: I have understood the Honourable Member. 
He is rather late. The Honourable Mr. Abdul Haye is now referring to a 
speech made by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya in this House. I do not 
see the relevancy of the point now taken. He should have taken this 
objection when Mr. Abdul Haye was referring to the speech of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru. Mr. Abdul Have. 

^Mr. Abdul Haye: Sir, before I quote from the speech of my Honourable 
friend I would like to make one observation. I ask: are these communal 
differences peculiar to the North West Frontier Province? If my Honour- 
able frieqd would like to come with me I should like to take him to the 
Punjal^^ the land of five rivers from wliich I hail. The feelings between 
the two communities there are as bitter as they are anywhere else. In my 
province the^Hindu minority has refused to co-operate with the Mussalman 
majority. If you will only refer to the feports of the proceedings of the 
Punjab Legislative Council you will find, this. The Hindu minority there 
declined to elect a Mussalman as a non-official President and w^ere at one 
time prepared to prefer that the Honourable Mr. Casspn who wae at that 
time the official President should continue as an elected President 
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Mr. K. Ahmed: What a shame 1 

Mr. Abdul Haye: This is the spirit in which the reforms are being work^ 
ed in the Punjab. Sir, in Lahore the Hindu members of the Municipal. 
Committee, in spite of the fact that they have their representation over 
and above what they are entitled to according to their numerical strength#, 
are still keeping away from the Committee. If you go to the mufassil 
you will find that in more than half a dozen places the Hindu minorities, 
have revolted against Mussalman majorities and against Mussalman nour 
official presidents of the local bodies. Sir, you will now allow me to refute 
the argument of the present day Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya from what 
he said on another occasion in this very House. On the 8tb September 

1925, when referring to a similar argument that was advanced by the 
Treasury Benches regarding communal differences standing in the way of 
the establishment of responsible government in this country, this is what 
the Honourable Pandit said: 

For a long time past a great deal has been said by some of our Europeaii 
subjects about this country not being fit for self-government, for the adoption of 
self-governing institutions. The first speech 1 made in the Indian National Congress 
was in 1886.*" 

That was two years, Sir, before I was born. 

“ I remember very well that in that speech I tried to answer some of this criticism. 
From ' that time up to this these arguments have often been repeated — that India is 
not a nation, that Indians are divided by insuperable differences into opposing com- 
munities, that there are communal and religious differences which cannot be got over, 
and that there is no national feeling among us. These arguments have been repeated 
ad nauseam 

-^and the Honottrablc Pandit has added to them now — 
and I thought it would be unnecessary in this debate to answer them again.” 

And this is how he proceeded: 

” I do not wish to go into a scholastic discussion as to what constitutes a nation. 
A people however divided they may be by religions and creeds, who live in one 
country, who are the subjects of one sovereign, who are governed by one system of 
Government, by one set of laws which affect them equally, to constitute a nation in 
the opinion of every ix)litical philosopher who has dealt with the subject. And we are 
such a nation.** 

Mark his words, Sir, 

And we are such a nation. We have long been a nation and shall continue to be 
a nation despite all the differences that divide us.** 

Sir, can I ask the Honourable Pandit now whether to-day, the 18th March, 

1926. we are still a nation? 

Pandit Madan Moban Malaviya: Yes. 

Mr. Abdul Haye: If we are still a nation, why this differential treat- 
4 pm. I want to point out to this Honourable House that to me 

■ ■ it looks as if certain people in this country have despaired of' 
Swaraj. There are many that have despaired of Swaraj, therefore they 
want to make the best of the silmation by getting separate favours for their 
communities. It is a matter of supreme regret to me as a Nationalist, 
whose work in this House has always been fully approved of by the leader 
of the Swaraj party,— it is a matter of extreni'e regret to me that just at 
the moment when we find that ja distinguished Nationalist from Madras 
has tabled a Eesolution in anoi^er place (a Besolutioh vdiiah has been 
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talked out since then) for the establishment of full Dominion status in 
Madra.; (they would not wait for the time when dominion status would 
come for the whole of India but now they want it separately for that pro- 
vince) it is a matter of extreme regret to me that their correligionists on 
the fiocr of this House resist the legitimate demands of my co-religionists 
on the P’rontier. 

Sir, here is another speech made by my Honourable friend in this very 
Hoase. This w^as on the 18th February, 1924; when we were discussing 
the question of grant of full Dominion status to India, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya said : 

“ I request, Sir, that the Government should reconsider its opinion and adopt the 
Resolution which has been put in the amended form. If this Resolution is adopted, 
there will be peace and goodwill in all parts of the country. If the Resolution is 
treated in the manner in which the Honourable the Home Member has sought to treat 
it, it will embitter feelings further and it will lead to no good result. A new Govern- 
ment has come into power ; Ireland has received her freedom ; Egypt has received 
her freedom; other nations of the world are enjoying freedom and prosperity. How 
long shall India be kept out of her freedom? India longs for it; India will not be 
content, India will not be happy, until she receives it. It is due to Englishmen, it 
i.s up to Englishmen, to help India to obtain it by friendly goodwill as fellow-subjects 
of one King, to whom we all owe allegiance.^’ 

I will not detain the House by reading further, but before I leave this 
subji^ct I want to show that when I say iliaf these communal differences 
are the same all over the country, I am fortified in my position by an 
authority* which is no less than, that of Diwan Bahadur Baja Narendra 
Nath, the President of the Hindu Mahn Sabha. This is what he said last 
week in Delhi : 

“ The question of conflict between Brahmins and non-Brahmins in provinces in 
which the question exists, should be clo.sely studied and every effort made to remove 
that conflict.” 

So, the question, Sir, is not only one affecting the Hindus and Muslims 
but tlna'e is a conflict between the Brahmins and the non-Brahmins 
also; 

“ The question pf mutual relations between Hindus and Muhammadans has become 
a v'cry difficult one and though I do not despair of an ultimate solution, its immediate 
. settlement is well-nigh impossible.”' 

Sir, alorg with this my Honourable friend referred to those unhappy inci- 
dents that happened on the Frontier. He referred to the Kohat riots. I 
only want to draw the attention of this Honourable House to the fact that 
the Kohat riots were due not to any fault on the part of rny co-rcligionists 
there. It was a Hindu gentleman who had written a highly objectionable 
pamphlet who was at the bottom of all this trouble. Then Sir, the first 
shc.t was fired by the Hindus and what followed was deplorable. (At this 
stage Mr. President resumed the Chair.) I condemn it in the most un- 
mistakable terms. Sir, the question is why j'ou cannot forget a Kohat, 
while we have forgotten a Kartarpur, wBile w^e have forgotten a Panipat. 
Do yoii know what happened in Panipat during the last five years? (An 
Honourable Member : ** Shahabad 'h) I would only usk you to go and read 
the judgments of Mr. O'Connor and Mr. Waugh in which they have found 
that the trouble was entirely on the part of the Hindus. Sir, I have no 
desire to jefer to Malabar or Chauri Chaura, I have no desire to refer, to 
other incidents, but you will pardon me if I take the time of this Honour- 
by referring to the movement which was known as the Babar 
Akali movement, in the Punjab. 1 hope my Honourable friends will bear 
me out when I say that it was a revolutionary movement started and 

1 ) 2 
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engineeitrd by non-Mussalmans and was mtended no overthrow the gov- 
ernment established by law in British India. They were Sikhs; they be- 
lon;^ed to a community for which the Honourable the Pandit has a soft 
eorner in his heart. And, Sir, what did they do? They preached their 
pernicious propaganda openly ; they went from village to village and for the 
time being it looked as if the Government had abdicated. The lambardars 
and zaildars co-operated with them .... 

Sir Hari Singh Oour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I rise to a point of order. I wish to ask you how far the 
Babar Akali movement is relevant to the present discussion. 

Mr, President: The Honourable Member is quite relevant- 

Mr. Abdul Baye: I may explain it. It has been said that the distur- 
bances on the Frontiers stand in the way of the reforms being granted to 
them) it has been said that the Pathans are an inflammable people ahd 
have cc>mmitted murder, arson and dacoities, and I wrant to show that 
murders, arson and dacoities of a grave character were committed during 
the blot three years in the very heart of the Punjab which even to-day 
enjoys al] these reforms. Sir, those Babar Akalis killed every person . . . 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir, I want your ruling. How far is the Hon- 
ourable Member justified in referring in detail to the Babar Alfali move- 
ment? 


Mr. President: I have already ruled that the Honourable Member is 
‘quite relevant. 

Mr. Abdul Haye: What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 
If such serious disturbances in the Punjab cannot stand in the way of re- 
forms being enjoyed by that Province then, I ask, in the name of fair play, 
hov^ can disturbances and riots stand in the way of the North-West Fron- 
tier Province? 

Hawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: And yet it is the cause of these 
Akali Sikhs that the Honourable Pandit is advocating every now and then 
on the floor of this House. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Sir, I must say it is extremely unfair 
to identify with the Babar Akalis, who were a smaifband of men who com- 
mitted wTongs and paid the full penalty for them with their lives or 
liberty, the wdiole Sikh community which I have tried to serve. 

Mr. President: The remarks ofvSir Abdul Qaiyum may not be justifiable 
but the Honourable Mr. Hayc is quite in order in refemng to the Babar 
Akali movement. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I did not submit that they were not 
relevant (Ones of “Order, order"); I only objected to Sir Abdul Qaiyum ’s 
remarks. 

Mr. Abdul Haye: What did these Babar Akalis do, Sir? They carried 
on this propaganda agiiinst those persons whom they believed to be loyal 
Government ; they killed the lambardars and the zaildarsr and they 
killed mori^ men than were killed in the Kohat riot, innocent women were 
ravished, children were cut to pieces, houses were burnt and w0tQ 

^oominitted. and we do find this that, in spite of all this, not a little finger 
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was raised against the Punjab, against the Sikh commianity. They carried ■ 
on propaganda through a press which was called the '‘Uddru’' press, 
meaning the “flying press “ because they did not keep it at one place. I 
have a translation of one of the papers edited by one of the leaders of the 
Babar Akali movement. I will not read the whole of it, I will quote only 
a few hnes so that this House may have an idea as to the nature of the 
propaganda that was carried on: 

‘' Bureaucratic oppressions have reached their limit. Wherever one looks one hears 
cries of horror and the Sikhs are forcibly made irreligious. . . . All Sikh prisoners 

are being subjected to indescribable and unbearable tortures. . . . Hence it is 

most essential that every Sikh should arrange for arms. The time is fast approaching 
when you will have to engage in war for the protection of your religion.” 

And. Sir. there is an announcement under, the head “Award!” A man 
was killed by three bullets; he was a loyalist; and the announcement says: 

” On the 27th March, Hazara Singh of Bahlpur awarded three squares.” 
that is killed by three bullets. Perhaps, Sir, my time limit is over. 

L would appeal to all Honourable Members of this House to forget all 
thestj communal differences and rise equal to the occasion. I have been 
guilty of referring to them because my hands were forced by the Honour- 
able Pandit; otherwise I know my responsibility. I only want to show 
that we Muhainniadaris and the Hindus of India are in the same boat and 
in fhe safely of the boat lies the safety of all of us. You cannot throw 
nnid upon each other; and my message to the Honourable Pandit is: 

“ ’Twixt my bouse and thy bouse the pathway is broad, 
in tljy house or my hou.se is half the world’s hoard; 

By my house and thy house hangs all the world’s fate, 

On thy house and my house lies half the world’s hate. 

From my house and thy house no help shall we find, 

Save thy house and my house, kin cleaving to kind : 

If my house be taken, thine tumbleth anon, 

If thy house bo forfeit, mine followeth soon.” 

With these remarks, Sir, 1 support this motion. 

Sir Baxey Lindsay (Bengal : European) : Sir, if I rise at this moment 
to join in the debate it is to try arid steer the ship into peaceful waters 
again, on this side of the House — 1 am referring to my colleagues — 

pay the highest compliment to Baja Ghazanfar Ali Khan for his very able 
spetadi and tlio moderation with which he put fonvard his case. I wish, 
Sjr. (ht^ tone liad remained the same. 

Now, Sir, 1 would like to state at once that I for my part propose to 
support this Besolution (C-heers), and I believe my colleagues are in 
agreement with me. (CheerB.) If it were necessary to put forward an out- 
standing reason for doing so it would be in the fact that this part of the 
country at least appreciates the reforms and the benefit, the real benefit 
they have brought to India as a whole. (Cheers.) I am aware that certain 
other parts of the country are never tired of telling us that the reforms 
are unworkable, they are not wanted, they are bad, and I have even 
heard them described as rotten. It is, therefore, Sir, distinctly refreshing 
to find that this great people, this brave people from the North-W.est 
Frontier, fipd the reforms to be good enougli for them to work under. I 
am not aware, Sir, whether the Besolution can be given effect to at m 
early date, opd particularly as tq the financial position; but if at all pos- 
sible to be carried out I repeat that I favour the granting of the reque?5^t 
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now put forward. Whilst I express no opinion on naethod, nature 
or measure of self-government which should be accorded to the North- 
West Frontier Province, bearing in mind the Imperial factors which en- 
ter into the problem, yet I recognise that the character, loyalty and in- 
dopendenoe of the people there are the strongest arguments in favour of 
the Eesolution. There is much also in the argument that the forward 
march of civilisation which such a measure would become may contribute 
in no small degree to the solution of our Frontier progress. With these 
words, I commend the Eesolution to the OBLouse. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer (Mfwiras : Nominated Non-Official) : I should 
like to congratulate my Honourable friend Maulvi Murtuza Sahib on the 
spirit of good humour in which he moved his resolution for the extension 
of the Montagu-Chelmslord reforms to the North-West Frontier Province. 
It must be a matter of satisfaction to us all that, on the whole, this debate 
has been conducted in a calm atmosphere. I hope that the same spirit 
will be maintained during the rest of the debate. 

I have taken considerable interest in this subject and, as the result 
of a careful study of it, I moved the resolution which was passed by the 
Legislative Assembly in September 1921 and which led to the appoint- 
ment of the iiiray Committee. The resolution of the Assembly was two- 
fold. It recommended the amalgamation of the judicial administration 
in the North-West Frontier Province with that of the Punjab and it also 
recommended the appointment of a committee to inquire into the results 
of the creation of the North-West Frontier Province and the expediency of 
a general re-amalgamation of the five administered districts of the Pro- 
vince with the Punjab. The resolution did not raise the question of the 
creation of a Legislative Council for the five administered districts. It 
Was, however, included in the terms of reference to the committee. The 
third term of reference was whether, in the event of the separation of the 
administered districts from the political control of the adjourning un- 
administered tracts being, considered inexpedient, it would be expedient 
to retain the whole Province directly under the Government of India and, 
if so, to constitute a Legislative Council for the five administered dis- 
tricts. The inquiry by the committee has not been altogether barren of 
useful results. It threw a searchligiht upon the defects in the administra- 
tion of the Province. Some of the defects to which I drew attention liave 
been recognised and admitted by the authorities and remedies have been 
recommended for their removal. 

Upon the main issues before the committee, there was unfortunately 
a cleavage of opinion. My Honourable friend, the mover of this resolu- 
tion, has complimented the majority upon the quality of their report as 
opposed to the quantity of the minutes of the dissentient members. I 
gladly join in the tribute to the report of the majority which betrays the 
hand of my friend Sir Denys Bray and is conspicuous for its literary merit 
rather than anything else. But, for an adequate and impartial review 
and appreciation of the evidence, for logical constituency, dearness ot 
thought and sound judgment, we must turn to the masterly minutes of 
Mr. Samarth and my .friend Diwan Bahadur Eangachariar, My Honour- 
able friend. Sir Denys "Bray, has expressed his satisfaction over the delay 
in publishin,g the report of the Committee on the ground that it created 
hardly a ripple. My Honourable friend cannot have forgotten that 
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since the publication of this report notice has been given of resolu- 
tions upon the ^^ubject, session after session, but that the fortunes 
of the ballot have not been favourable to their inclusion in the agenda. He 
has expressed his satisfaction that the cry for amalgamation, general 
or even judicial, is now dead. Whether the cry is dead or not, I am not 
on this occasion going to disturb his self-complacency over this question. 

I propose to confine myself entirely to this one issue of the expediency of 
the extension of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms which has been raised by 
the original resolution. The problem is very grave and complicated. It is 
beset with difticulties and the manner of its solution is likely to be attended 
with momentous consequences. I approach the problem in the spirit in 
which 8ir Denys Bray has exhorted us to deal with it. I have always 
endeavoured in matters coming before this Assembly to examine questions 
from the all-India point of view. The problem before us has to be examined 
anxiously and dispassionately not with an eye to the interests of this 
community or tliat community, be it tiny or large, but entirely on its 
own merits and from the point of view of India as a whole. I regard it 
not as a Hindu-Mahomedan question, not as one involving a clash 
of interests between contending parties. In a Province in which 92 per 
cent, of the population belong to one community, that community wull 
naturfilly have a predominant voice in the administration. I will deal 
with the problem exactly as it would have to be, if the population were 
entirely homogenous and consisted only of one community. I would 
respectfully ask the House not to import any Hindu-Mtthammadan con- 
siderations at all in the decision of this question. In the report of the’ 
Frontier Inquiry Committee itself, I venture to assert that the minority 
have not been swayed by communal considerations. It was a very 
unwarranted and unbecoming suggestion on the part of the majority that 
their colleagues of the minority were thus influenced. More than once 
in the report we And a grossly improper insistence upon the accident of 
the minority being composed of Hindus. 

When the Honourable Sir Denys Bray began his speech in the debate 
the other day in solemn tones, the House listened to him with bated 
breath in the expectation of some announcement of the intentions of the 
Government of India, but when the Honourable INIember sat down, we felt 
that the speech was a pompous piece of nullity or perhaps something 
W’orse. T say sornethinp worse, because tHe concluding sentence of the 
Foreign Secretary’s oration is bound to be interpreted as an invitation lo 
agitation, even if it were not so intended. But there is comfort in the 
fact that the Government of India have not made up their minds before 
giving an opportunity to the Members of this House to express their 
opinions. I was glad to hear that the Government of India had set itself 
down deliberately to rethink this problem and I trust that this process may 
lead them to sounder conclusions than those reached by the majority of 
the Committee. 


On the third term of reference the majority envisage the introduction 
full-fledged reforms and advocate the creation of a Legislative^ Council 
with a large elective majority, a Minister in charge of transferred subjects, 
an Executive Council in charge of reserved subjects and all the essentials 
of the reforms enjoyed elsewhere. They justify this recommendation on 
the ground that there is a general demand for participation in the lie- 
forms to the full measure, that the inhabitants of the province are not 
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behind the rest of India either in intelligence or in cap*Bcity to manager- 
their own affairs and that the Pathans' desire for self-determination must 
be satisfied. 

Let me first say a few words upon the origin and character of this 
deiriaiid for the extension of the reforms. So far as one can judge from., 
the report or otherwise, there is no evidence of any demand for the exten- 
sion of fill] -fledged reforms before the publication of the terms of refer- 
ence of the Committee or, at any rate, before 1921. In. the public address 
presented to Sir John Maffey on the 9th of April 1921, on the assumption 
of the Chief Commissi onership, reference was made to the fact that the 
Province had been excluded from the benefits of the reforms scheme and 
great gratification was expressed at the announcement of Sir Hamilton 
Grant on the e,ve of his departure that a scheme was actually under the* 
consideration of the Government granting the people some measure of the 
reforms. In the reply given by Sir John Maffey, he informed them that 
an advisory council was all that could he thought of. The extension of 
the reforms to the Province was vaguely adumbrated by the Government 
of India during the course of the debate on my resolution as a scheme 
for securing representation of certain portions of the Norih-West Frontier 
Province. ^ 

Mr. K. Ahmed: I rise to a point of order, Sir. My complaint is this. 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer is reading his speech so rapidly from his manuscript 
’ that we cannot hear him. 

Mr* President: Order, order. The Honourable Member is quite out 
of order. 

'ft 

Mr. K. Abmed: We cannot hear him at all, . Sir. The speech m«ay be 
taken as read. 

Mr, President: Order, order. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer; Presumably it was the scheme of an 
Advisory Council that was referred to by the Law Member during the 
course of the debate in September, 1921. It became apparent to the Gov- 
ernment that there was at least a considerable body of opinion in the 
Province in favour of the amalgamation of the Province or of the judicial 
system. The creation of a Legislative Council was included in the reference 
to the Committee to be dangled as a counter-attraction to the proposal 
for amalgamation which was, from the beginning, distasteful to the Foreign 
Secretary and wdiich, it was apprehended, might otherwise gather strength. 
The demand by many of the wa'tnesses for an extension of the reforms was 
put ioru^ard as an alternative to a demand for amalgamation. The minutes 
of the minoritv throw light upon the methods which w^ere adopted by the 
officials after tho issue of the reference to the committee to educate or rather 
niimilf aoture public opinion in favour of the views which were believed to 
be held by responsible authorities. Memoranda were prepared by some of 
the responsible officials for the instruction of public opimon. TahsMars 
were sent about -the districts with the object of getting memoranda- (and 
prepariiig them if liecessAry)' from witnesses to appear before the com- 
ihittee. In some districts, Extra Assistant Commissioners were sent about 
the districts to evbke public opinion. T?ie oral evMenee of witnesses 
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whose sigDaiures were obtained to the memoranda was sometiineB at 
variance with those contained in Mie memoranda. 

Let us now turn to the evidence of the Muhammadan non-ofiGioials in 
support of the demand for full-fledged reforms. There were some witnesses 
who were averse to t)n‘ introduction of a Legislative Coimcil and even 
those who were in favour of it had great doubts about the suitability 
of the elective system. As pointed out in paragraph 87 of Mr. Banga- 
ohari's Minute, the buflc of responsible Muliamniadan opinion was 
{i[)pr(‘]ioiisjve about th(‘ suitabilitv and success of an elective Legislative 
Council. Some of the non-olficial witnesses pointed out the difficulties 
in the working of an eloctiv(‘ syslcni. Thes referred to the existence of 
tribal factions, blocxl-feuds, the ('vil influences of the Khans, the absence 
of competent and qualified representative'^, llu' went of education among* 
the Pathans thf‘ nocessit\ for vesting large powers in the Chief Commis- 
sioner and tlie inevitable cost of the niaeliinerv of the refomis. Let me 
now refer to the spi'ceh made in this House the otlier da} in support of 
th(‘ resolution l>\ find distinguisiied politician, Nawab Sir Abdul Qaiyum. 
l\Tay I be allowed to e<>ni])linient him upon the great skill, tact, persuasive- 
ness and plausibility of his excellent speech. I was struck with wonder 
when h(‘ drew tlie picture of a province from which outrages and fanaticism 
had c]isap]>eared for ages. Ho himself stated; “ What 1 w*ant is really 
a sort of council call it an ndvisonj council if }ou like although this term 
does not sound so v^ell as n Legislativi* Council ” He said that he himself 
was no great believer in the reforms and in the Legislative Councils, that 
h(' had said sf) before the Impm Committer', tind that he was not sure if 
the Councils elsewhere had done anv good to the counliy’ 

Almost every responsible officer examined by the committee entertained 
serious misgivings and f(‘]t tlie necessity for ])roceeding cautious!}. They 
Mcr(' doubtful about the capacity of the ])eople for the introduction of fuli- 
fledged re'foriTis IVfajor Bruce, the Deputy Commissioner of Kohat, seri- 
ously doubt(‘d whetlier the province w'as prepared for a Legislative Council, 
(volonel James advocated the establishment of an advisory council only, 
in the first instance, and ho urged that the members slionld be nominated 
and nr)t elected, as tlie franchis.^ was not understood hy the electorate even 
ni the most elementarv fonu Major Crosthw'aife had his doubts as to the 
expf‘dienc\ of tlu' reforms Mr. Pipon urg(*d the nt'cd for caution in bring- 
ing tlie reforms intf* operation. Sir John ^faffey’s opinion underwent re- 
markable changes wdthin a short period of Time Tn April 1021 he could 
not think of anything but an advison' council On tlie loth of August, 
1021, in a note prepared bv him as Chief Commissioner, he w^as emphatic 
that political reforms as in the Punjab w’cre utterlv foreign to Pathan 
character inconpirehensible to their feudal sentiments and never seriouslv 
demonded except bv irrr sponsible aqitoiors But when he was examined 
in Mav 1022 at Peshawar he spoke verv guardcdlv the subiecT of a 
Legislative Council He w^as in favour of introducing some elective ele- 
ments hut he spoke onlv of n'stricted selections. He thought that it w’’as 
a matter for the Oovemment of India to decide upon and for him to carrv 
out. ^ Pjven in the case of local bodies ho \vas prepared to introduce the 
elective principle onlv in a fractional wnv fo eive it a trial. When Sir 
John Miffev was again examined at Ahbottahad he was prepared to make 
^ ^'^yther advance. When pressed for an answer he verv properlv em- 
nhasized that the final decision was with the Government of India and that 
d was for him to emy out orders These changes of ’opinion seem to have 
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been brought about by extraneous influences and it is perhaps not a far- 
fetched inference that a spell or hypnotic influence proceeded from the 
foreign Secretary who wished to i^top the cry for amalgamation by the 
offer of a full-fledged Legislative Council. 

Let us now proceed to consider whether the conditions which are neces- 
sary for the introduction of a representative legil;lature are fulfilled in the 
present case. There are politicians who swear by the shibboleth of self- 
determination and who imagine that nothing more is necessary for the 
Avorking or the introduction of representative institutions than the mere 
desire of the people concerned. But this view is neither supported by 
. thoughtful writers on political institutions nor by political experience. The 
successful working of representative legislatures necessarily pre-supposes 
a certain level of capacity, character and experience on the part of the 
people. It is not mere native intelligence that will suffice to ensure the 
success of representative institutions. A community possessed of sufficient 
natural intelligence may still be unfit by character, temperament, habits 
and the stage of social evolution it has reached. Law-abiding instincTs, the 
■habit of obedience to a central authority, a sense of respect for the rights of 
others, some experience of the elective system in the management of local 
bodies must be regarded as essential qualifications for determining the 
fitness of a people for a representative legislature. It has to be consi- 
dered how far these qualifications can be found among the people (.<f the 
TVontier. I do not question the natural ability of The ])eople or tlieir 
bravery, manliness and prowess, nor do I disparage the ability of the educated 
•specimens of the community. Let me refer to a few extracts from the 
opinions of the official and Muhammadan witnesses before the committee. 
The majority of the committee state that probablv all the S’aiyids and the 
great mass of the village dependants in the Frontier Province form part of 
the Pathan tribal system. In the tribal territory, with the inhabitants of 
which the people of the Province are so closely allied, tribal law or what 
we should call laAAdessness was, and is, according to the majority, the only 
law and ils ultimate sanction is the rifle in the hands of the individual 
tribesman. 

In the Frontier Province, passions are hot, blood-feuds are endemic and 
refuge from the ann of the law is close at hand across the border. The 
Pathan is temperamentally hot-hc.aded and impaTient of delay, with a here- 
ditary tendency to take the law into his own hands. Sir John Maffey says: 

“ The peoplp living on each .side o£ the border are the snme people, many of them 
have homes on both sides of it; they are closely related by blood and in custom and 
sentiment they fsre one. These peonie both cis and trans-frontier are the same people 
and all of the same strongly marked ethnic type — ^tbe Pathans/* 

•he observes : 

** This Province cushioned between the Indian continent and the troublous regionH 
of Central Asia registers the varying shocks of the outer world. The Pathan popula- 
tion have ties of custom and kinship with the tribal Afghan borderland which render 
them prone at all times to lawlessness, quick to violence, apt to seek vengeance for 
themselves rather than submit to an alien form of justice. Their proxipifty to the 
border renders it necessary to permit a wide distribution of arms for the purpose of 
defence while at the same time it affords an easy refuge for the criminal who desires 
to escape from our penal laws. The old instinct to murder one^s enemv has 
quickened and the means of doing it have increased. The result is plainly reflected 
in the criminal statistics.**' 
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He also observed : 

“ They carry on blood-feud among themselves. They do not, of course, live in the 
same way as the trans-borderers do occupying fortresses against one another, but it 
breaks out in any moment. They have not lost their characteristics at all.** 

Mr. S. E. Pears said : 

We are dealing with a Province which is mainly Pathan in constitution, where 
the blood-feud is endemic, where the people are very quick to anger just as they are 
quick to good temper, violent crimes are frequent, raids take place, murders are 
committed.” 

Mr. K. Ahmed: We cannot understand one word of what the Hon- 
ourable Member is saying. 

jSlLi President: As if the Honourahle Member himself is understood by 
the wboln House, when ho speaks ! 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer: A learned gentleman, one Maulvi Nur 
Baksh, describes the cis-border Pathans in the following terms: 

‘‘ Their family quarrels and l)lood-fcuds are the things that mostly attract their 
attention and engross their time and all of them are equally fanatical, equally excitable 
and turbulent.’* 

The NawiU) of Kala Ihigh. who is a resident of Isakhel Tahsil, said of the 
cis-Fr^mtier people that they kill a man as if he were a fly. 

The criminal justice adininistration reports abound with descriptions of 
ihc ciiaracter of the people. Mr. Barton, the Sessions Judge of Peshawar, 
stated that the modern system of law in force in the Frontier is unsuited 
to a population whose ethics are little in advance of the Dark Ages. The 
outlaw s life is stated by the Disirict Magistrate of Kohat to offer positive 
attractions' to adventurous spirits of the ICliuttack II aka. In reply to the 
question of my Honourable friend Nawab Sir Abdul Qaiyurn whetlier the 
people of the Province have not submitted to the Indian Penal Code, I 
would quote the remarks of the Chief Commissioner in his report of the 
Police Administration of the North-West Frontier Province of 1920 : 

“ We must confess that a generation of the Penal Code has failed to turn the 
Pathan into a modern citizen.” 

1'n the Administration Eeport for 1922-23, it is observed : 

” We hnve the operation of a force infinitely more powerful amongst the Pathan 
community, the passion for private revenge under the baneful influence of which 
munbu- ever tends to beget minder and the greater the tale of blood-shed the greater 
the probability of its continuance. Murder being as a rule due to personal enmity, the 
eommissiori of murder is reldom looked upon as an offence against the community.” 

Hpenking during ihe debate of 1921, Mr. Tfwmsend remarlced that he 
could hio’dly imagine, whatever the changes the Government of India, may 
find themselves able to make in the administration of tlie Frontier Pro- 
vince, that they would find it possible to give them the same degree of 
self-government as is practicable and advisable in the Punjab. Sir John 
Maynard had doubts as to the perfect political fitness of the people of> 
the , frontier districts to receive the same risfhts and privileges as in the 
Punjab. He also said that he was not thinking solely of capability and 
intelligence but of the extent to which they really feel themselves to he 
British subjects, Their eyes might be turned in two directions. Sir John 
Ma ffey oh served! : 

** The Frontier may be regarded as in a state of siege. Popular Government, to the 
•extent to which it is developed in other parts of India, I consider unattited to the 
peculiar peeds of the borderland They are fanatical, excitable and violent crimes are 
frequentJ* 
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It is needlesci multiply tljt^se extracts It will hv obvious that the 
mass of tho people have not yet emerged from the tribal organisation of 
society or acquired the law-abiding instinct and the habit of obedience 
to a central authorit\, which is the first and the most essential lesson of 
civilisation. Nobody will refuse to join Sir Deny?, Bruy in the tribute 
he pays to the pro^\ess of a manly, virile and independent people. But 
virility and independence are not the only qualifications for democratic 
institutions I ina\ refer to the observation of a classical writer 
on thf' subject that a race who have been trained in energy 
and eourage In struggles with nature and their neighbours, but 
who have not settled dowm into permanoiil obedience to any 
common superior would be little likely to acquire this habit under 
the collective government of their own body. A representative Assembly 
drawn from among tlamiselves would simply reflt'ct their owm turbuleni 
insubordination Tlu* pi'ople have had no experience of the eloetive system 
even in the sphere of local hcxiies Neither in the* municipalities nor 'n 
the notified local areas nor in the dislriol boards has the principle of elec* 
tion been applied at «ill. The proposal to resort to ('h ction in one instance 
was abandoned in deference to the opinion of most responsible people 
in Peshawar that the system is unsiiited to n frontier cit\ and some of 
the witnesses objected to the* introduction of the elective principle in the 
local liodies on the ground that the people would not agree and that it 
should be left to the (rov(‘rnment Even so late ,is 192B we find it stated hi 
the administration T(‘]>ort that the only reform so far thought of w^as the 
privilege of electing non-official Vice-Presidents for rnimicipalitii's and 
district boards from among the nominated members of those bodies In 
the District Board Conference held at Peshaw^ar in November, 192d under the 
presidenev of (^olonel Keen, the then Pevonue ComniissiomT, the g(ui(‘ral 
sense of the meeting was opposed to the intrcxluetion for the present of tho 
Punjab system of election for membership of district boards It was pointed 
out that no system of election at all existed in the province and that any 
system of election for district boards shonkl await the result of election 
for a Provincnl Council in this province What a strange invc^rsion of tho 
usual course of development of the elective system! It is onrious 
that even the majority of the Bray Committee have put for- 
ward no proposals for the introduction of the elc*etivt‘ system 
into tho local bodies. It is a political commonplace that local 
bodies furnish the best school for acquiring training in the management of 
public affairs and yet the majority have no hesitation in recommending 
the introduction into a province, without any experience of the elective 
system, of full-fledged reforms on the mod(d of the Legislative Councils 
which have been introduced into the major provinces. 

It may perhaps he asked how a people can acquire any knowledge of 
the art of self-government unless opportunities were provided for acquiring 
experience and Imowledge It is a perfectly legitimate question but the 
answer is that such opportunities should be provided not at the higher 
level but at* the lower level of self-government. The educative effect of 
self-governing institutions is best realij^ed in the sphere of administration 
of local bodies and it is idle to think of the introduction of the elective 
principle in the provincial sphere, before it has been tried and developed in 
the management of local bodies. T have endeavoured to show that the 
conditions necessary for the introduction of popular control over the Goy- 
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emment of the Province do not now exist in the case of the Frontier Pro- 
vince and are not likely to exist until the people acquire law-abiding in- 
stincts and pass out of the tribal state of social organisation. It may 
also 1)6 pointed out that the conclusions of the majority are opposed to the 
teaching of history with regard to the evolution of popular gbvernmeni. 
Tiie usual course of advance has always been from a system* of tribal 
organisation to a system under which a strong central government reduces 
or extinguishes the powers of the tribal chiefs with their discordant and 
disruptive influences, inculcates among its subjects a sense of primary 
allegiance to the central authority and a habit of unquestioned obedience 
to its laws and wields the members of the tribes into an organic whole. It 
is after this process has been completed by the exercise of a more or less 
strong autocratic authority that it is possible to make a further advance to 
the stage of popular government and for the Central Government to transfer 
a portion of its powers- by decentralization and devolution. The attempt 
to skip the second stage of evolution and to pass straight from the condi- 
tions of a tribal society to those of a popular government is an experiment 
which cannot be justified by an appeal to past experience and is fraught 
with risks of failure. 

1 will now assume for the purpose of argument that the mass of the 
people in the North West Frontier Province are quite fit intellectually, 
morally and socially for the gift of popular government. 1 will briefly 
examine the question, how far the recommendation of the majority for 
the introduction of full-fledged refonns is consistent with their own doctrines 
and how far it can bo fitted into the political constitution of British India. 
Over and over again, the majority lays stress upon three axioms of frontier 
adminisTration : (1) the impossibility of separating the Frontier Province 
from tlie trans-border tracts, (2) the inseparability of the various parts of 
the wliole Pathan frontier area and (3) the imperative necessity for the 
retention of the whole Frontier Province and the trans-border tracts 
under the direct control of the Government of India for the efficient con- 
duct of external affairs and foreign policy. The first of these axioms is 
based upon the close and inextricable conTiection between the internal and 
external affairs of the Frontier Province. It is upon the bed-rock of these 
axioms that the report of the majority of the committee claims to be 
founded. They lay stress upon the practical impossibility of drawing a 
hard-and-fast line between the internal and external aspects of even w^ork- 
a-day matters on the frontier and the conseqiient difficulty of partitioning 
frontier business into two water-tight compartments. While they consider 
the administration of the settled districts cannot be transferred to any 
major Local Government consistently with the direct control of the Central 
Government and consider it necessary that the administration should remain 
in the bands of a minor Local Government, they proceed with a strange in- 
consistency to recommend the creation of an elective Legislative Council 
and the introduction of popular control over transferred subjects. What 
exactly the difference between a major Local Government and a minor 
Local Government is according to the majority, we do not Imow. Pro- 
vinces may be classified as major or minor with reference to area, popu- 
latfion and revenue, but these distinctions are irrelevant for the purpose in 
hand, namely, the iutervention of an agency of control. The difference, 
if any, must depend upon the coipplexity of political structure of the 
subordinate government and the number and freedom of play of its organs 
of administration. From this point of view, how a province eudowed with 
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popular control over a part oi the administrative sphere can be recon- 
ciled with the fundamental cannons of the majority and with the direct, 
control and close supervision of the Government of India passes one's com- 
prehension. The unity of pontrol over the internal and external affairs of 
the province can be maintained only so long as the province continues to 
be administered bureaucratically by the Chief Commissioner without any 
element of popular control. The difficulty of maintaining this unity of 
control over the internal and external affairs will be enormously aggravat- 
ed with the progress of the reforms and with every step which the pres- 
sure of public opinion may compel the Government to take to enable the 
province to keep pace with the progress of the major provinces. The 
leaven of popular control is an expansive element and the live and 
vigorous constitution which Sir Denys Bray is anxious to bring into exist- 
ence will not cease to ;grow beyond the line chalked by my honourable 
friend, however assiduously he may play the role of Mrs. Partington. If 
the Pathans will not be now satisfied with anything short of the essentials, 
of the reforms enjoyed elsewhere, it is equally certain that they will not,, 
in the future, be satisfied with anything short of the same provincial 
autonomy that may fie gi*anted to the other provinces. The political 
appetite of the Pathan is bound to grow with what it feeds on. Either 
the political sop which the majority of the committee wish to throw to 
the Patan Cerberus is a sham, or it betrays an amazing want of logic and 
perspicacity. The political judgment even of the members of the Civd 
Service is apt to be clouded by irrelevant emotions. The distinguished 
statesmen, who were responsible for the report on Indian Constitutional' 
Eeforms, were unable to think of any measure beyond an advisory council 
for bringing the Government of the Frontier Province into tou(?h with the 
people. 

Apart from this incompatibility of an elective legislative council with 
the fundamental cannons of frontier administration, there are numerous 
other grave objections to the scheme which have been admirably pointed 
out by Mr. Samarfch in his annihilating criticism of the proposals of the 
majority. If there is one fundamental maxim of constitutional politics 
more valid than any other, it is that any province which claims autonomy 
must be able to support itself financially. Dependence on doles or depre- 
dations is incompatible with a claim to independence. If the central ex- 
chequer is to meet the yearly growing deficit in the administration of the 
Frontier Province, it is unquestionably entitled to have a voice in the ad- 
ministration. The principle that one person or authority could spend 
without question and that another person or authority should find all tKe 
monies required for the expenditure of the former is calculated to promote 
extravagance and waste and destroy all incentives to economy. The re- 
commendation of the majority is also open to the objection that it will 
subject the Chief Commissioner to the control of two masters, one in the 
sphere , of internal administration and the other in the sphere of external 
administration — ^the very objection that was urged by the majority to the 
proposals of the minority. • 

It is not necessary for me to dwell upon the constitutional difficulty 
which Sir Denys Bray admitted in the other House that He had glossed 
oyer. I will only dwell very briefly upon the financial obiigatidns to 
y^ioh we shall he committed by the proposals <rf the majority. 
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Wli©:0 the Frontier Province was ereated, the extra annual cost of the- 
new Province was estimated by Lord Cur^n at lakhs. In 1902-03, the 
deficit of the Province was 38 lakhs. It went on increasing by rapid 
strides . 

Sir Denys Bray (Foreign Secretary) : If I may interrupt ... 

Sir P* Sivaswamy Aiyer: If you will just hear me ... 

Sir Denys Bray: I want to bring an elementary fact to Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer s notice. It was the extra expense and not the deficit. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer: I am only taking the deficit. I will refer 
to the explanation of Sir Denys Bray, which I have anticipated. 

According to the Administration Beport of the Nortih-West Frontier 
Province, the deficit in the year 1923-24 amounted to 158 lakhs odd. In 
the year 1924-25, the deficit was 210 lakhs odd. According to the revised 
estitiiates of 1925-26, the deficit is 221 lakhs odd. According to the 
budget estimate for 1926-27, the deficit is 225 lakhs odd. For the purpose 
of minimising the startling deficits my Honourable friend, Sir Denys 3ray, 
ha. succeeded in inducing the Finance Member to open a new major head 
of Watch and Ward,” under head ” 10 — Political ” in the accounts. 
Even after deducting the whole of the^‘ expenditure under the 
political head including “Watch and Ward” amounting to 98 lakhs, the 
deficit for the year 1926-27 amounts to 127 lakhs and even if we deduct 
the cost 01 the Frontier Constabulary, namely, 23 lakhs, it will amount 
to 104 lakhs. Lot it be remembered that this is exclusive of the expen- 
diture ol over 6 lakhs within the Frontier Province included in the military 
estimates for the next year under the head “Engineering Services.” It 
must akso be remembered that the cost of introduction of the machinery 
of ( onstitutionnl reforms has in other provinces exceeded the original anti- 
cipations and that the inevitable demands which will be made by an elec- 
tive Tieglslative t'ouncil for Ihe addition of a non-official Indian Member, 
for the addition of at least one more Minister, for longer and more frequent 
SessiouvS of the Legislative Council and for greater expenditure under vari- 
ous departments are bound to iiwn'ease very greatly the burden of the defi- 
cit which will fall upon the Central Government. I am afraid that the 
oxpoctalions of the majority of a reduction of the deficit to 20 lakhs a year 
with some prospect of ultimate extinction will prove as illusory as the 
forecast of Lord Curzon. 

Apart from all the numerous objections in principle which I have re- 
ferred to above, it is necessary to point out that owing to its peculiar situa- 
tion, ti e relations and affinities between the Path an s on both sides of the 
border, the excitability of the people and their liability to sudden commo- 
tion and upheavals^t the bidding of fanatical Mullahs, as illustrated by 
the Hijrat and the insurrection in Mansera, the sway of pan-Islamio ideas 
and sentiments and the menace of Bolshevism, the political dangers of an 
exten&km of popular government to the Province cannot be ignored. The 
advantages of service in the Province may be accompanied by the dangers 
of nearness of vision. Sir Denys Bray’s associations with the Frontier and 
his attachmient to it, combined with his poetic culture, have led his ima- 
gination into a region of Frontier romance and he has built ca^stles in the* 
The ^ft of prophecy is denied to me. I can only form my judgment 
upon the evidenoe and my task is only to warn the Government of India 
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againbt vbe perils of the adventure upon which they arc urged to embark 
in the pursuit of a policy which, 1 am afraid, will prove a monument of 
poliJcal unwisdom. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, the 
question before the House is one which requires a great deal of restraint 
to begin with and even then one might say a word here or there un- 
wittingly which might give offence to one side or the other. Sir, I do 
not wish to deal with this question from the communal point of view at 
all. I have had the honour of working with my Honourable friend Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya since 1906. If I remember it rightly, when I 
first stepped on the platform of the Indian National Congress, it was 
my friend before w^hom 1 stood as a junior who induced me and per- 
suaded me to make my first speech on the platform of the Indian National 
Congress. Ever since then I have worked with him and I have always 
looked upon him with the greatest admiration and respect. I have a 
feeling that my Honourable friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya is as 
much a nationalist as any living Indian io-day in India. (Hear, hear.) 
But, Sir, sometimes we arc likely to lose heart. We are sometimes likely 
honestly to be prejudiced.^ There is such a thing as honest prejudice. I 
can fully enter into ihe spirit, although 1 can not agree with the language, 
of my Honourable friend as to what h(‘ feels. And I can also equally 
enter into the spirit of my Muhammadan friends as to what they feel when 
they think of horrible incidents which have taken place not only at Kohat 
but in other parts of India as well. Sir, it is a common ground; it is our 
misfortune. But I appeal to my Honourable fric^nd : arc wo going to lose 
heart? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: No. 

Mr. M. A. jrinnah: Are we going to budge from our principle that we 
shall attain freedom for India? And are we not going to treat this 
question of the North West Frontier Province in the same spirit as we 
would treat the question of any other province? Sir, India is not the only 
country where wo have to face a problem of this character, I will only 
read a few sentences from the report of Lorfi Durham where ho describes 
the condition of the people in Canada, and yet Lord Durham recommended 
the establishment of responsible government in that part of the world. 
This is what he said : 

“ The first point to which I would draw your attention, being one with which all 
others are more or less connected, is the e.^istence of a most bitter animosity between 
the Canadians and the British, not as two parties holdinm different opinions and 
seeking different objects in respect to Government, but as different races engaged in a 
national contest. The hatred of races is not publicly avowed on either side. On the 
contrary, both sides profess to be moved by no other feeling than such as belong to 
difference of origin. But t}i« f^-ct is, I think, proved by an accumulation of circum- 
stantial evidence more conduaive than any direct testimony would be apd far more than 
sufficient to rebut all mere assertion to the contrary. Ff the difference between the 
two classes were one of party or principles only, we should find on each side a mixture 
of persons of lioth races, whereas the truth is that, with the exception which tends to 
prove the rule, all the British are on one side and all the Canadians are on the other 
side. What may be the immediate subject of discussion seems to be of no consequence, 
but so surely as there is a djepute on any subject, the great bulk of the Canadians 
md the great btk3k of the British appear ranged against each other. In the next plaoe 
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the mutual ilislike of the two classes extends beyond politicly into social life where 
with some exceptions again all intercourse is confined to persons of the same origin. 
Grown-up persons of different origins seldom or never meet in private society and 
even when the children quarrel they divide themselves into French and Bnglish like 
their p^ents.** 

Sir, this, I think, is a much worse and more deplorable condition than 
what exists to-day in India. Do the Hindus and Muhammadans not 
mix socially? Do your children in schools play divided as Hindus and 
Muhammadans? ^^y, therefore, lose heart and despair? It is a problem 
which we have to solve, and we shall solve it provided we work together. 
At least the Honourable Members of this House, the representatives from 
different parts of India, are certainly expected to and should give a different 
lead to the rest of India. 

Sir, the question therefore before us is this. Here is a province, the 
North West Frontier Province, w'hose people, it is admitted both by the 
majority and the minority, possess the qualifications which even accord- 
ing to the definition in the speech of my Honourable friend, Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer, would entitle them to reforms. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer was more 
spirited than I have ever seen him when speaking in this House, and 
ho said that in order that a province should claim self-government, the* 
people of that province must possess certain requisite qualifications. What 
are those qualifications? He says Sir Denys Bray merely says that they 
are a virile and a manly race, but that is not sufficient. But, Sir, did the 
majority stop there? The majority in their report make it quite clear 
what they are, and I will read that passage : 

“ The frontier inhabitants are assuredly not behind the rest of India either in 
intelligence or capacity U> manage their own affairs. Their aspirations for reforms 
have been awakened into full consciousness and will not be satisfied by anything short 
of the essentials of the reforms enjoyed elsewhere.'* 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer: It is not supported by the evidence. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: The Honourable Member says it is not supported by 
the evidence. I don't know how he has been able to get at this evidence. 
I tried to get a copy of it but could not obtain it. The evidence is not 
published and is not available, and I don’t know who supplied him with the 
evidence. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer: The evidence as quoted in the Eeport. 

Mr. M. A* Jinnah: I beg the Honourable Member’s pardon. The 
evidence certainly does not support the idea that they are wanting in 
j, intelligence, that they are warning in capacity, that they are 

' wanting in manliness. One of the members of the minority 
committee, the Honourable Mr. Bangaohariar, praised their great jqualities 
of head and heart. If that is the evidence you want, there it is. If my 
Honourable friend wants merely to take his stand on communal grounds, 
I can understand that feeling very W’ell. If you wish to say this, that 
there happens to be a small minority of Hindus and that you apprehend 
that the minority will be entirely at the mercy of the Mussalrnan majority * 
therefore the Noiiih West Frontier Province must be amalgamated with 
the Punjab, I can understand 4hat ailment. I can understand that you 
think the Hindus in the North West Frontier Province, who are now 
only 5 per cent., with the help of their eo-religionists in the rest of the 
Punjab would stand in a better position if they are amalgamated with 
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Punjab, to resist any act of tyranny or aggression on the part of th^ 
majority who still would remain to be Muhammadans. That 1 can under- 
stand. But let me, Sir, say to my Honotirable friend Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer and my Honourable friend Pandit Malaviya that I have revolved this 
question a great deal in my mind and the answer is quite obvious apart from 
the other objections which are so clearly pointed out in the majority report. 
The people of the North West Frontier Province linguistically, ethnologi- 
cally, geographically and in every other sense are different from the 
Punjab people, and why are you going to force these people, against 
their will and against the will of the Punjab itself, to be amalgamated 
with the Punjab ? Sir, it is not a small province. It is a province with two 
millions of population. Even Australia has I believe a population of only 
4 millions. And as my friend Dr. Hyder pointed out, in Europe we have 
independent States of wliicli the population does not exceed more than 
two millions. Therefore how can you force these people against their 
will and say you shall be foisted upon Punjab? It seems to me. Sir, 
that either amalgamation or, if no amalgamation, reforms must be given 
to that province. Wliat benefit would yovi get if no reforms are given to 
this province and what prejudice, what harm will be caused to the Hindus 
if the reforms are given to this province? Do you think that law and 
order is going to be handed over to a Minister immediately ? 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: Why not? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: You think it will be? 

\ Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: Do you think it will ever come? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Yes, by lhaf time I think even rny Honourable 
friend might improve iu his ideas. Why should it not? I only want to 
know what is the immediate danger that you are afraid of. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: Why don't you hand it over now? 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah: Yes; don't you ask for it yourself in Madras? 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: Exactly. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Then why should they not have it? Is there one 
prineiple for the people in India and another for the people in the North 
West Frontier Province of India? You say they are not fit; you say 
they are incompetent; so the rest of India will keep the North West 
Frontier Province under your heels and under your subjection. 

An Honourable Member: They cannot. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: What is the good otherwise of putting forward this 
argument? Will they never get fully fledged self-government? Why not? 
You want it, they want it. Why should thev be denied if they are fit for 
it? If you admit that amalgamation cannot be a just measure to adopt 
apart from the difficulties which have been pointed out by the mejbrity 
report, and the majority report points out innumerable difficulties, I do 
not want to weary the House, it has already been so fully discussed. Well, 

I ask, what is your answeir to two millions of people who gay ** We 
not want to go to the Punjab ^'? Why must you force them? 
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Alww T. Bangachariar: 'V&lien did they say that? 

Mr, M. A. Jinnali: I have got iihe authority; I have got tefegrams and 
'letters from almost eveiy irhportant towns sent to me. 

Diwan Bahadur T.^Eangachariar: What did they say before the Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : Tlie same thing. I have got reports of meetings that 
have been held for several weeks, and 1 ask the Honourable Member to 
point out to me a single Muhammadan meeting which has been held 
against the view 1 am putting forward. 1 know the Hindus do not want it; 
I know that, (Honourable Members: “The Mahtsabha does not want 
it!”). Show me a single Muhammadan who is against the reforms.. 
Even the opinion of Nawab Akbar Khan has changc^d since he went back 
to the North West Frontier Province. (Mr K. Ahmed: ” He was mis- 
led ”.) Therefore, Sir, if 1 cannot convince my Honourable friend there, 
I am sure the Government at least have more knowledge and are less 
ignorant than my Honourable friend there as to what the feeling is. Now, 
Sir, what do these people really want? They are living to-day under an 
administration — what administration? To describe it in the words of an 
Anglo-Indian paper, the Times of India, this is what he says ; 

“ While fi^fhting the battle of freedom day by day these Hindu organizations yet 
find it in their hearts to advocate a continuance of the obscurantist, mediaeval 
principles of Owernment, bureaucratic high-handedness and policy of zoolum for 
which the Frontier Government has been so often criticised.'" 

Do you want that to continue ? 

Sir, the next argument is the cost. Nobody has challengfjd the figures 
which are given by the majority committee and from that you see that 
the total additional cost of all these reforms which the majority committee 
recommend will come to Es. 1,18,162. Out of that, remember, the Addi- 
tional Judicial Commissioner has already been sanctioned. (Cries of 

Order, order ”, on a stranger entering the Chamber.) And you find that 
these are the three items: Pay of Minister and allowances of members 
Bs. 42,500 ; Additional Judicial Commissioner and Establishmeni. Bs. 43,782. 
That has been sanctioned. Therefore the two items that remain are 
Bs. 42,000 and Bs. 26,000. which come to about Bs. 68,000. Well, Sir, 
are we going to escape the payment of the deficit of 20 laklis which the 
majority report point out is the present deficit 'wliich even the majority 
report does not say is wliolly due to internal adnrini’^tration? It is diffi- 
cult, they themselves realise, to 8e})arate what is the Imperial or the Cen- 
tral defence expenditure and what is the internal administration expendi- 
ture ; and further, they even go to the extent of saying that even that will 
be wiped off within a short, time. This is what they say : 

“ If the expenditure is justly distributed and the retrenchments now in contempla- 
tion are put into effect, then, according to the rough calculation we have made, the 
present deficit in the internal administration would drop from 56 lakhs to 20 lakhs a 
year with some prospect of ultimate extinction.'* 

Sir, there is nothing therefore in any of the arguments that have been 
advanced on the score of the province not being self-supporting. 

And now, Sir, I come to the Honourable Member w^ho represents the 
Government. He expressed the view on behalf of the Government that, 
the question of re- amalgamation was dead: the cry was dead and buried; 
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and he sai(| that even the eloquence of the Leader ef the Swaraj Party 
caiinot breathe life into those dead bones. B,ut havnig negatived the re- 
amalgamation he gave its no further inforrrilition the subject. He 
himself stands committed to this report. He said 4hat if he were aaked 
to-day to put his signature he Would do this: ** The high lights might be 
softened;"' but he did not tell us how they would be softened, ''The 
shadows mjght possibly be deepened;"' but he did not tell us how they 
would be deepened. “But the outline would remain the same." Well, 
Sir, I am waiting to hero from him what is going to happen to the Ligh t 
lights and what is going to happen to the shadows. Sir, the Honou' able, 
Member^ it seems, has been brought up in what is known as the Foreign 
and Political Department, and not in vain. In that Department one pro- 
bably receives a better training for diplomacy than dn any. other depart- 
ment in the world. He made a speech and a long speech, and we heard 
him with rapt attention every moment waiting for some definite announce- 
ment or declaration; but at the end of it he wound up by .saying: 

“ There is one other difficulty, which I have still to mention. It is of course 
ever present to us all this evening, and that is the communal question. Well, as I 
suggested the other day in answer to a question, I think, by my friend Mr. Jinnah, 
Gk)vernnient have been waiting this debate with great interest and great attention. 
And it is with great interest and great attention that Government will follow it and 
its actions and reactions in the Press, in the Frontier, and in India at large." 

Sir, does he expect us here again to be completely unanimous on this 
question? {Sir Denys Bray : “No."") What does he expect us to do 

then? Does he expect us to be w'restling on the floor of this House? 
What does he want this House to show him in the course of this debate? 
Sir, 1 hope that we have shown the Government and we have shown the 
world at large that we have discussed this question on its merits, that 
individual passions are bound to be roused and individual temperaments 
must assert themselves in any Assembly or in any legislature. Think 
back of .your own Parliaments. Remember the speeches of Gladstone 
about the atrocities in Bulgaria — a great man, as great and a greater man 
than my Honourable friend, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. (Lieute- 
nant-Chtonel H. A. J, Gidney : “Question."") How often was he not led 
away in fury, In rage? Why blame my friend here? He feels it. 
Th§it is his feeling, that is his temperament. But, Sir, because yoa have 
an individual here or an individual there, is that going to be the final 
test? I ask the Government once again, do you wish to divest yourself 
of your responsibility? You agreed to appoint this Committee. My 
Honourable friend Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, who is now not here, was the 
cause of this Committee being appointed, and this Committee has given 
its verdict, and two of its official members are still of the same opinion, 
not only Sir Denys Bray, but even the present Chief Commissioner.— 
believe he was there, I do not know whether he is there now, — I mean 
Mr, Bolton; both these gentlemen signed the majority report. Now% what , 
did Mr. Bolton say in answer to the deputation which waited on him 
very long ago, on the 25th November, 1925? What did he say? He said : 

“The first question you raise is that of Reforms. You are aware that I signed 
the majority report of the Frontier Inquiry Goffiimttee, and I adhere to the views I 
then expressed." ' 

It was as late as 25th November 1925. ]Se did not talk about the hkh 
Kgbts or the shadows. He has not been in the Poreigin Departmeiit. He * 
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is only a Eaomber jpf Indian Civil Service, I suppose. (An Honourable 
Member i “A maohin*,”.) But Ee was there a ruler, and. not like those 
who are sittirtg on tbe’ J'reasury Benches. There is a great differtooe. Sir, 
I tbe^efora want the Governnrent not to delay in giving a definite answer, 
because it will lead to no good. *On the contrary, I think the poiition of 
Governmeht is likely to be completely misunderstood, and might lead to 
results which we least desire on either side. It is likely to make the 
Muhammadans feel, as was pointed out by my iriend Eaja Ghazanfar Ali 
Khan whom I heartily ijongratulate upon his maiden speech,— ‘ft is likely 
to toake the Muhammadans feel that it is the Hindu opposition based on 
the sole plea of Hindu-Moslem strife in that province that is coming in 
the way of their getting any advance, and the Hindus will be encouraged to 
feel that, as they are going on with this agjitation and passing resolutions 
after resolutions, the Government are changing tiieir attitude (An Honour- 
able Member: “Afraid”), and are afraid and will not grant any refornw 
to the Frontier. (An Honourable. Member t “What is sauce for the goose 
is not sauce for the gander.”) This is an impression which is fraught with 
danger. I am only jHjinting out that if you do not wish to take any step 
on the majority report, if you do not wish to do anything, say so without 
delay. If, on the other hand, you wish to do sMnething, then I appeal to 
you most earnestly to make your declaration without delay. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
19th March, 1926. ' ' r ' 
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'The IlLssemblj met M the Assjembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clpch» 
!Mr. President in the Chair. » 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. ^ 

Levy of Octroi on certain Excisable Articles in the Bar6d4 ^ 

Cantonment. 

1297. *8ardar B. A« Balal: Is it a fact that the Besident at Baroda 

has imposed iti the Cantonment area octroi irom last November, oti 
certain excisable goods and articles paying custcans duties, namely, foreign 
and country liquors, bhang, ganja and opium at twelve rupees per Bmgali 
maund? 

(5) Are Government aware that such imposition of octroi on these 
articles is against the Government of India Besolution of 1868 printed as ^ 
aceompaiiimeht to ^Government Besolution No. 602, dated 28 th JamuiMi|r, 
1911, and reiterated in a Besolution of the Bombay Government, No. 8 ot 2 
of 8th Pecem^er, 1923? 

(c) If the ariBwer is in the affirmative, do Government propose tp corp-^ 
municate with the Bar&la Cantonment authorities regarding the cjisletion 
of these articles from the Octroi Schedule? 

Levy op Octroi on Petroleum, Kerosene and Fireworks in the 

Baroda Cantonment. 

1298. ^Sardar B. A. Dalai: (a) Are Government aware that the Baroda 
Cantonment authorities are levying octroi on petroleum. Kerosene, 
and fireworks and that such a levy is in contravention of the Besolution 
of the Bombay Government, No. 2986-G. D., dated the 18th July, 1924? 

(b) If the answer is in the affirmative, do Government propose to 
communicate their views on the subject to the Baroda Cantciinient 
authorities? 

Mr. B. Bnrdon: Sir, with your permission, I propose to answer 
questions Nps, 1297 and 1298 tc^gether. 

Government , are making inquiries into the matter, and I will inform 
the Honourable' M in due course of the result. ^ 

Agreement with the Non-Pension able Employees on the North 

WESTERN Bau^ay. 

■ ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ ... 

,1299. *Kbui Bail|Mliir W. X. BnssBaally: (a) Is it a fact that oo the 
North Wes|erEt B^way aii ag^ine:|fe is taken frqm every employ^m the 
Qon.pensiohable list that he t^iees to b%. discharge »t any tune vt^h one 
month's no^ee or ohe month 'Cpuy ui lieu thereof ? 

■ ’'.{;2747' ) y ' a' 
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, ' (b) If so, how many men have been discharged under this agreement 
during the last 3 years? 

(c) What was the total service of each of these men? 

(d) Are such men given a charge sheet against them, and their explana- 
tion obtained before their discharge? If not, why not? 

(e) While discharging such men, is their long service taken into considera- 
tion, as also the fact that such men^ who hftve, put in long service, can- 
not obtain any other service late in life? 

(/) Do Government propose to do away with this clause in future and 
not act upon the same in the case of men who have already executed it? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Inhes: (a) Yes. All non-pensionable 
8ta^e Eailway subordinate employes recruited in India are required to 
sign an agreement which provides for a month s notice of resignation or 
discharge on either side or for pay in lieu of notice of discharge. 

(b) and (c). Government have no information. 

(d) and (e). Men are generally aware of the reasons of their discharge 
and the length of their service is taken into consideration. 

’ (/)No. 

Loss iNcTiRUBJi) ON Coal rracHASED ior the State Eailways. 

^ 1300. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of the Government 

been drawn to an article published in the Servant newspaper, dated the 
22nd February, 1926, in which it is stated that; 

(i) Teetulmari and Mudidih opals have been bought at Es. 5 by 

the Eailway Board, while similar coals which were offered at 
Es. 4 and Es. 4-4 had not been accepted? 

(ii) Jambad and Faridpur coals have been bought at Es. 4-11 and 
Es. 6, while similar coals were offered at Es. 4? 

(iii) Kusunda and Nayadee coals have been bought in large quantities 
at Es. 3-12, while similar poals were offered at Bs. 3? 

(b) Is it a fact that the purchase of coal as made by the Chief Mining 
Engineer has entailed a loss of more than Es. 15 lakhs on the public 
exchequer? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table a detailed list 
of all tenders received by them, giving the quantities, qualities and prifees 
quoted in the offers for the supply of coal to the State Eailways referred 
to in (a) above? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: As regards (a) and (b), the Honour- 
able Member is referred to the reply given on 15th March, 1926 to questions 
Nos. 1271 and 1272 of Sir Hari Singh Gour and, as regards (c), to the reply 
given on 15th February, 1926 to Mr. Neogy's question No. 158 on the same 
subject. 

Pay of the Teacher.s op the ANGLo-VERNAcrLAii Secondary 
SCHDO ta XN AJMEa^MERWARA. 

1801, Sahib M. BhlhURR Sarda: (a) la it a fact that the teachers 
of the Anglo-vernacular sec^Ad^ary schools in Ajmer-Merwara have to do 
the same work as those in the tlnited Provinces of Agra and Oudti ? 
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(6) Is it a fact that the Government High School, Ajmer, compares very 
favourably with the best Government High Schools in the United Provinces 
in the matter of Matriculation and **High School*’ Examination results and 
that it topped the list in the High School Examination of 1925? 

(c) Is it a fact that the pay and prospects of the Government Anglo- 
vernacular seconds^ school teachers in Ajmer-Merwara are low compared 
with those of their compeers in the United Provinces? If so, will the 
Government be pleased to give reasons for this disparity? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Members of the Medical, the Police, the Engi- 
neering, and Forest services in Ajmer-Merwara draw the same scale of 
pay as those in the United Provinces? 

(e) Is it a fact that the teachers of the Anglo- vernacular secondary 
schools in Ajmer-Merwara have long been representing their case to their 
higher officers for the time scale of pay similar to that in the United 
Provinces ? 

(/) Is it also a fact that the* time scale of pay is about to be or has 
been sanctioned for the Ajmer Government College staff only, and not for 
the staff of the Anglo-vernacular secondary schools m Ajmer-Merwara? 

{g) Do Government propose to consider the case of the Anglo-vema- 
cular secondary school teachers in Ajmer-Merwara and give them the benefit 
of the time scale of pay of the XTnited I'rovinces? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yos. 

(c) '’Phe rates of pay of the Government Anglo-vernacular secondary 
school teachers in Ajmer-Merwara are in many cases lower than those 
of their compeers in the United Provinces. The rates of pay are fixed 
with reference to Ajmer-Merwara and not with reference to the United 
Provinces. 

(d) No. The scales of pay differ in some instances. 

(r) The teachers employed in the Government Anglo-vernacular 
secondary schools in Ajmer-Merwara have asked before now for a time 
scale of pay similar to that in the United Provinces. 

(/) A revised scale of pay has been sanctioned for the staff of the 
Government College, Ajmer, The pay of the staff of the Government 
Anglo-vernacular secondary schools in Ajmer-Merwara was last revised 
with effect from 1st March 1921. 

(g) Government are not prepared to accept for the teachers of the 
Government Anglo-vernacular secondary schools in Ajmer-Merwara the 
time scale of pay in force in the United Provinces. 

Appointment op an Otttsidee from Atagarh to the Government 
Normai. School, Ajmer. 

1802. *Bai Sahib K. HarbUas Sarda: (la) Is it a fact that the Head 
Master, Government Normal School, Ajmer has been placed on the retired 
list? 

(h) Are Government aware that the pules and regulations for appoiat- 
ments to the Frovinoial and Subordinate services in all provinces require a 
qualification of minimum residence in the Province and will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to state whether these rules have been observed in making 
recent appointments in the Education Department of Ajmer and Merwara? 
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({j) Are Govemraent aware that there are many experienced and 
trained teachers of long standing in the Government High School, Ajmer? 

(d) Arc Government aware that the field and prospects of the Anglo- 
Vernacular secondary school teachers in Ajmer-Merwara are already 
limited? 

^ (e) Are Government aware that the appointment of an outsider irom 
-Aiigarh to the Government Normal School has caused great disappointment 
land discontent among the officers of the Government? 

ltr« 3. W. Bhore: (a) Yes. 

(6) The answer to the first part is “ no the second part does not 
therefore arise. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) No. 

Overbridges at Simvltala akd Madhupur Stations on the East 

Indian Railway. 

1803. •Mr. S. 0. Ohose: 1. Will the Honourable Member in charge of 
Railways kindly state if it is a fact that : 

(а) there is no overbridge at Simultola station of the East Indian 

Railway? 

(б) the overbridge at Madhupur station of the above Railway does 

not extend over a goods siding on the north side of the station 
premises and that people having occasion to go to the station 
have to creep under the wagons when there is a train standing? 

(c) a large number of passengers use the trains from the above 
stations and consequently there is always risk to life? * 

2. (a) If the answers to the above questions be in the affirmative will 
the Honourable Member kindly state if there is any proposal to remedy 
the above shortcomings? 

(b) If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Government have no information 
and would suggest that the matter maj be referred to the Agent through 
the liocal Advisory Committee. 

Salary drawn by Mr. R. Ewbank while acting as Private 
Secretary to H. E. Lord Reading in England. 

1804. •Mr. S. 0. Ohose: 1. Will the Government state what was the 
salary drawn by Mr. R. Ewbank while he acted as Private Secretary to 
His Excellency Lord Reading in England? 

2. Will the Government state who was the special officer appointed in 
connection with the Southborough Committee in place of Mr. Ewbank 
while Mr. Ewbank acted as Private Secretary to His Excellency Lord 
Reading? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman: (1) The salary drawn by 
Mr. R. Ewbank while he acted as Private Secretary to His Excellency 
Lord Beading in England was 2/8rd8 of his Indian pay plus a compensa- 
tory allowance of 16a. &d. a. day in Engfland. This rate was the same as 
he drew, while on deputation in connection with the Southborough Conf 
mittee 
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(2) No special officer was appointed in place of Mr. li, Ewbank, while 
he acted as Private Secretary to His Excellency Lord Beading, as the 
Southborough Committee discontinued its meetings pending the receipt 
and consideration of the Report of the East Africa Commission. 

f 

Sale of the Bauuacks and Paiiade Grounds at Uarrackfoue to 
THE Royal Calcutta Turf Club. 

1305. 8. 0. Ghose: 1. Will the Government state if Indian troops 

that have been permanently stationed at Barrackpore have been withdrawn? 

2. If the answer is in the affiraiative will the Government state the 
reasons for such withdrawal? 

3. Will the Government state if the barracks occupied by the Indian 
soldiers and their parade grounds have all been sold by the Government oi 
India to the Calcutta Turf Club for the purpose of conversion into a Race- 
course ? 

Mr. E. Biirdon: (a) and (b). Since early in 1921, no Indian combatant 
units have been located at Barrackpore. The change wa.s part of the 
general redistribution of troops in India after the War. 

(c) The former Indian troops lines and the parade grounds have been 
sold to the Royal Calcutta Turf Club. In this connexion, I would invite 
the attention of the Honourable Member to the reply given on the 14th 
February, 1924 to starred question No. 308. 

Extension of the Right to Retire on Proportionate Pension to 
Officers of the Provincial Sei{vices. 

1300. ♦Mr. S. 0. Ghose: 1. With reference to the reply given some 
months ago in the House of Commons by Earl Winterton to Sir Charles 
Oman, will the Government state why they intend to consider the cases 
of individual members of the Provincial Services in respect of retirement 
on proportionate pension? 

2. Will the Government state the names of the members of the Pro- 
vincial Services who have asked for permission to retire on proportionate 
pension? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I have been unable to 
trace the particular question and unswer to which the Honourable Mem- 
ber refers. Owing to the proposal to delegate complete control over 
Provincial Services to Local Governments the position of members of 
those services, including the extension to them of the right to retire 
prematurely, has had to be examined. T am not prepared to give 
the names of any members of those services who have asked for permis- 
sion to retire prematurely. 

Request to the Bockfelt.er Foundatton for a Grant to the Medical 
Department of the Det.hi University. 

1307. ♦Mr. 8. 0. Ghoae: 1. Are Government aware as reported in the 
London Times a few months ago that the Rockfeller Foundation had 
presented ^bout £44,000 to the Council of King Edward the Seventh 
College of Medicine at Singapore for the endowment of chairs of Bacte- 
riology and Biochemistry on condition that the Government founds an 
extra chair of Biology ai^ maintained the three departments? 
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2. Do Government propose to approach the Bockfeller Foundation far 
a grant to the Medical Department of the Delhi University? 

Kr. J. W. Btamre: 1. No. 

2. As the Delhi University has no Medical Departmeht the question 
does not aHse. 

m 

Interest of the Military Authorities in the Calcutta Maidan. 

1808. *Mr. S. 0. filicme; 1. Will the Govemmetit state if the maidan 
in Calcutta including that portion adjoining St. Paul’s Cathedral is in the 
possession of the Government of India miUtary authorities? 

2. If the answer is in the affirmative, will the Government state if fche 
military authorities have delegated their power to the Commissioner of 
Police, Calcutta, to issue orders and notifications relating to the control 
of the maidan? 

Mr. E. Burden: 1 and 2. The Calcutta maidan is the property of the 
Crown and the Government of Bengal exorcise certain powers of control 
over it under authority derived from the Government of India. Mv 
Honourable friend is correct in his conjecture that the military autho- 
rities have a certain interest in the maidan. 

Recommendations of the Deck Passenoers’ Committee. 

1309. **‘Mr. S* 0. Ohose: 1. Will the Government state how long the 
recommendations of the Deck Passengers’ Committee will be under con- 
sideration? 

2. Will the Government state if it is a fact that the real reason why 
the recommendations are not being accepted is because they will involve 
expense to certain British Companies which have a monopoly of the deck 
passenger traffic? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: 1. As stated in the answer given 
on the 27th August, 1925 to a question on this subject by Diwan Bahadur 
M. Eamachandra Rao, notifications giving effect to mjost of the recommen- 
dations of the Deck Passengers Committee were published in May, June 
and July last, for public criticism. Suggestions as regards some of these 
notifications are now being received and final orders will issue after these 
criticisms have been considered. 

2. The Honourable Member will see that it is proposed to accept most 
of the recommendations. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: What was the reason that the Government did not 
think proper so long to take steps according to the recommendations of 
the Committee r 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: If the Honourable Member had 
read the Report he would understand that it raises some very difficult 
questions 

Mr. K. Ahmed: But such a long time is over now and the Department 
is sitting tight. Are the Government playing the same tricks with 
the Mercantile Marine Committee’s Report? steps do Government 

propose to take to expedite tKe matter? 

The Honourable Bk Charles Innes: I will refer the Honourable Mem- 
ber to my answer. 
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BECBNTIiY ?A«SED BY THE SENATE OF THE CoMftJON WEALTH OP 
ArsTllALlA BNFRANCHIHlNt. INDIANS IN AHSTHaIJA. 

1310. ‘•‘Mr. IE|^« 0« Ohose: Will the Government state the provisions of 
/the Bill recently passed by the Senate of the Commonwealth of Australia 
giving natives of India who are resident in Australia electoral rights of 
citizenship? 

.Mr. J. W. Bhore: A copy of the Commonwealth Electoral Act No. 20 
of 1925 has been placed in the Library of the House. 

Publication op the Report of the Fiji DEruTvTioN. 

1311. *Mr. S. 0. Ghose: 1. With reference to the answer^given by Earl 
WintertojB in the House of Commons, will the Government state what 
connection the proposals made by the Colonial Office have with the publi- 
cation of the Report submitted by the Government of India deputation to 
Fiji? 

2. Will the Government please state the reasons wli^ the Report lias 
not been published for many years? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore ; 1 and 2 I presume the Honourable Member 
refers to the reply given by the Under Secretarv of State for India to 
Mr. Scurr*8 question No. 4, dated the 30th March, 1925 The proposals 
of the Colonial Office referred to therein are a reply to the representations 
made to the Secretary of State for the Colonies by the Colonies Com- 
mittee of the Government of India in regard to the more important recom- 
mendations contained in the Report of the Fiji deputation and these are 
still the subject of discussion. Pending the conclusion of the negotiations, 
no decision can be arrived at regarding the publication of the Fiji Deputa- 
tion s Report. 

Nitwber op Indians employed in the Wikeless Brwch op the Posts 
AND Telegraphs Department. 

1312. *Mr. S. 0. Ghose: 1 Will the Government state if there are any 
native Indians employed in the wireless branch of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department on a salary of over Rs. 200 a month? 

2. If the answer is in the aflSirmative, will the Government state the 
number of native Indians so employed and the salaries drawn b\ them? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: 1 Yes. 

(2) One on Es. 525 per mensem 

One on Rs. 390. 

One on Rs. 350 

One on Rs. 216. 

Six on Rs. 206 e(ach per mensem. 

Reversion of Oppioers prom Proportionate to Ordinary Pension. 

1318. •Itr. 8. G. Ghoae: 1, Will the Government state if it is a fact 
that offioerfe of the superior services who had retired on proportionate 
pension after the Mst March, 1924, wotild be allowed to revert to an 
ordinary pension if the rates of the ordinary pension were more favourable? 
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2. If the answer is in the affirmative, will the Government state what 
would be the extra burden imposed on the Indian tax-payer by reason of 
this additional conoession? 

The Bonourable Sir Alexander Muddhnan: The decision to allow 
officers who retired under the Premature Eetirement Eules after Ist 
April, 1924, to revert to ordinary pension, if they so desired, was publicly 
announced in a communique, dated 4th May, 1925. The number of officers 
who have availed themselves of this concession is very small and the 
extra cost is therefore trifling. Exact figures are not available at present 
but if the Honourable Member wishes me to obtain them, I shall endeavour 
to do so. 

Use op the word Royal” by Clubs, Institutions, Schools of 

Music, etc. 

1814. *Mr. 8. 0. Ohoae: Will the Government please state if there* 
are any restrictions as regards the use of the word “ Eoyal " by clubs, 
institutions, schools of music and dancing academies? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Yes. His Majesty's sanction’ 
to the use of the prefix is necessary. 


Official Members op the Legislative Assembly holding Substantive 
Appointments under their respective Governments. 

1315. .*Mr. 8. 0. Ghose: Will the Government state how many officials 
have been nominated to the Legislative Assembly who do not hold 
substantive appointments ? 

Mr. L. Graham: It is understood that the question refers to official 
nominees from the provincial Governments. It is believed that all of 
them hold substantive appointments under their respective Governments. 


Prevention of the Practice op Administering Opium to Children. 

1816. •Mr, 8. 0. Ghose: With reference to the answer given by Earl 
Winterfcon in the House of Commons some months ago about the drugging 
of children by opium, will the Government state what steps have been 
taken to remedy the existing disgraceful state of affairs? 

The Honourable Stir Basil Blackett: The replies of the Local Govern- 
ments who were consulted some time ago in regard to the practice of 
administering opium to children have been received, and are now being 
considered by the Government of India. 

Spread op Education in India. 

1817. •Mr, 8, 0, Ghose: 1. Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to the speech of Dr. Hartog, Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University 
reported in the London Times of the 19th June, 1925, in which he stated 
that in 1921 the London County Council spent on the education of some 
4^ million people about £11,000,000 sterling and that the total expeauditure^ 
on education in British India with its S47 million peaipk wss^ spazoely^ 
higher? 
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2. Will the Government please state what steps they intend to take 
to spread education in India further? 

Mr. 3. W. BJiore: 1. Yes. 

2. The Government of India are directly responsible only for education 
in certain minor administrations such as the North West Frontier f rovmce 
and Delhi. A general survey of the educational requirements of these 
territories is now being undertaken with a view to the drawing up of a 
five-year programme of expansion. For further information the Honour- 
able Member is directed to the reports of the provincial Education Depart- 
ments. 

Inconveniences sufeered by Passenoeks at Boinciiee Station on 
THE East Indian Railway. 

1B18. S. 0. Ghose: 1 . Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to the letter written by Babu Pramatha Nath Ghose in the Amrtfa 
Bazar Patrika of the 27th June, 1925, about the inconveniences suffered 
by passengers at Boinchee station on the East Indian Railway? 

2. Do Government propose to take steps to remedy these grievances? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Zzmes: 1. and 2. The Honourable Member 
refers to a letter which appeared in the public Press nearly 9 months ago 
and I have not been able to obtain a copy of it. 

Malaria Mortality in India. 

1319, *Mr, S. 0. Ghose: Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to the statement made by Earl Winterton some months ago in the 
House of Commons that during the five years which ended with 1922, 
about 30 million people had diSd in India of fever a large proportion of 
deaths being due to malaria? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: Yes. 


Action TAKEN ON THE Report submiti'ed by KrxwAU Maiiara.i Sjncjh 
ON THE Condition of Indian Labourers in Mvuiutius. 

1320. ♦Mr. S. O. Ghose: Will the Government state what steps have 
been taken on the report submitted by Kunwar Maharaj Singh on the 
condition of Indian labourers in Mauritius? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: As I have already informed the House in reply to 
Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan’s question No. 32, the various 
recommendations made in Kunwar Maharaj Singh’s report were commended 
to the consideration of the Colonial Government. The reply of the Colonial 
Goverhment has only just been received and is at present under con- 
sideration. 

Mr, E, Ahmod: How long will the Government take to consider the 
matter, so that this House may be in a position to know for the benefit 
of the country their attitude in this matter? 

Mr, J. W. Bhore: I cannot ten the Honourable Member how long it 
will take. 
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The proposed Shimoga-Bhatkal Railway. 

1821. ^Mr. Mahmood Sehamnad Sahib Bahadur: Will the Government 
>he pleased to state the result of the negotiations (or discussions) with the 
Mysore Government regarding the proposed Shimoga-Bhatkal Railway? 

The Honourable Sir Oharlea Innee: I can add nothing to the reply I 
gave to the Honourable Member on the 14th February 1924. 

Cession op the Rights of the Ali Rajahs of Cannanore in the 

Laccadive Islands. ' 

1322. *Mr. Mahmood Sehamnad Sahib Bahadur: 1. Is it a fact that the 
Laccadive islands were sequestrated from their rightful owners, the Ali 
Rajah of Cannanore on account of arrears of tribute, on condition of render- 
ing accounts annually to the Ruling Rajah and restoring them to the Rajah 
after the arrears were cleared? 

2. (a^ is it a fact that after a time no accounts were rendered at all? 

(6) Is it a fact that on the representation of the Ali Rajahs, the Home 
'Government or the Government of India ordered the restoration of the 
islands ? 

(c) Tf so, why were they not restored? 

(d) Is it true that after some time the Madras Government got the 
senior Rajah and some members of his family to sign a document giving 
up their rights in thes(‘ islands in return for an annual malikhana of 
Rs. 23,000? 

(e) Is it true that the second Rajah did not sign this document? 

(/) Will the Government be pleased to state the full terms of this 
document and place the same on the table? 

Six Denys Bray: 1, and 2, (a) and (b). No, Sir. 

(c) Docs not arise. 

(d) and (/). The document is laid on the table. 

(e) The document was signed by the head of the family. The signa- 
ture of the junior members was not required. 

For further details I would refer the Honourable Member to the narra- 
tive at pages 180-188 in Volume X of Aitchison’s Treaties as supplemented 
by the document now laid on the table. 


Articles of Agreement entered into h( tween Adi Raja Inuhicht Bihi of Cannanorty 
M\dlahar District in the Presidenri/ of Madrm in the of India of tht one 

part and the Oovernoi in Oouniil of Fort Saint George acting in pursuance of 
expre'^fi order^t from the Goi^ernor-Genernl of India in Chuncil of the other part. 

Whereas m pursiiance of an order of the Government of Madras, No. 417-Politi- 
cal, dated the 18th July 1906, the Collector of Malabar by his letter dateid the 18th 
October 1905 made the following offer on b^alf of the Government of India to M. R. 
Ry. Adi Raj Muhammad AH Raja Avergal of Cannanore, Malabar District, m%,y that 
on condition that the said Muhammad Ali Raja ceded absolutely on behalf of him- 
self his heirs and successors all claims and right whatsoever whether as sovereign or 
jenmi in and ever the Laccadiv^ Islands : — 

(i) all arrears of peshkasli due by the Adi Ra'ia under the Karar referred to tn 

Article 3 (a) below would be remitted; 

(ii) the payment of the Amlndivi compensation referred to'lh A^rticle 2 belpw 

would cease; 
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<iii) the CJovernment would pay to Adi Raja taud to hift hairs and successors a 
malikhana of Rs. 23,000 per annum in equal monthly instalments — one half 

S paid to him during his life and after his death to the head of the 
y for the time being as a personal grant for the maintenance of Ids 
position and dignity and the other half being paid to him and to his heirs 
and succesisors as heads of the family; 

(ivl the Adi Raja and his heirs and successors would be allowed to hold free of 

all peshkash or assessment those lands on the mainland at Cannanore which 

were then held under the Karar and in respect of which the Adi Raja had 
been registered as jeniri during the settlement operations being in area 
about l,419i acres; 

<v) the title of “Sultan** without any territorial addition would be conferred on 
the Raja and his heirs and successors as a hereditary distinction; 

(vi) the Raja and his heirs and successors would be exempted under section 641 of 
the Civil Procedure Code from personal attendance in Court : 

And Whereas the above offer was accepted by the Adi Raja by his letter to the 
Collector of Malabar, dated the 17th Noveml>er 1^6, in the following words “in reply 
to your letter .No. Ref. on C.29, Confidential 1905, dated the 18th October 1906, in- 
forming me of the recent offer of the Government of India in re Laccadive Islands, I 

have the honour to inform you that I am willing to accept the offer contained in your 
letter and to cede absolutely on behalf of rcyself, my heirs and successors all claims 
and rights whatsoever as sovereign or as jenmi in and over the Laccadive Islands sub- 
ject to tho terms and condHions contained in your letter under reply;*’ And Whereas 
the said Muhammad AJi Raja died on the 5th September 1907, before a formal deed of 
cession could be executed by him in pursuance of the agreement concluded by the 
offer and acceptance hereinbefore recited ; And Whereas the said Adi Raja Imbichi 
Bibi succeeded the said Muhammad Ali Raja as the head of the family of the Raja of 
Cannanore j And Whereas the said Adi Raja Imbichi Bibi recognizes the validity of the 
agreement concluded between the late Muhammad Ali Raja and the Gkjvernment of 
India and her obligation to carry out the same by the execution of a formal deed of 
cession and is desirous of doing so and thereliy securing for herself, her heirs and 
successors, the henefits of the said agreement : 

' Now it is hereby agreed and declared as follows : — 

Art trip 1. 

Tho said Adi Raja Imbichi Bibi on behalf of herself, her heirs and successors here 
by cedes and makes over in full sovereignty and in perpetuity to His Majesty the 
Rmperor of India to form part of His Majesty’s Indian dominions as from the first day of 
July 1905, the lands and territories inclusive of Pandaram lands comprising the Lacca- 
dive Island and Minicoy Island more particularly described in Schedule A hereunder 
written and all claims therein possessed by or belonging to the said Adi Raja Imbichi 
Bibi as {sovereign of the said Islands. 

Artirfp 2. 

The said Adi Ra a Imbichi Bibi on behalf of herself, her heirs and successors hereby 
waives and surrenders all past present and future claims if any in respect of the 
abatement which as a matter of grace was made in the revenue payable to the British 
Government by the predecessor of the said Adi Raja Imbichi Bibi as compensation for 
the renunciation by such predecessor of any claim to “the .\mini group” of islands. 

Article S, 

In consideration of the cession and surrender contained in the above articles the 
'Governor in Council of Fort Saint George makes the following concessions in favour of 
Adi Raja Imbichi Bibi, her heirs and successors : — 

{a) That all arrears of peshkash now due under the Karar dated 28th October 
1796 executed by Beeby Bulia, a predecessor of the said Adi Raja Imbichi 
Bibi, in favour orf the Honourable the East India Company are hereby 
remitted^ 

^5) That the lands situated at and near Cannanore referred to in such Karar 
which now stapd registered in the name of the - said M. R. Ry. 14 ah 9 Jpquaiad 
Ali Raja Avergal aS the jenmi ^ereof and which lands are more |>articiular•^ 
1y described in Schedule B hereunder written shall so long as such lands are 
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held by the said Adi Baja Imbichi Bibi otr by the Karnavan for the timfr; 
being of the family of the said Adi Raja Imbichi Bibi be free from any 
land revenue payable to the Briti^ Government, but shall not be free from 
liability to pay any cess that may be payable therefor, under any enact- 
ment for the time being in force. 

(c) That the said Adi Baja Imbichi Bibi or other the Ksw’iiavan for the time 
being of the fan:ily of the said Adi Baja Imbichi Bibi shall be paid from 
the public treasury a pension of Bs, 25,CX)b per annum commencing from: 
the 1st . Day of July 1905 and payable by equal monthly instalments of 
Bs. 1,916-12-0 on the fifteenth day of every month of which monthly pay- 
ments one-half shall be considered a personal grant to such Karnavan ^ for 
the maintenance of his or her position and dignity and the other half shall; 
be received by such Karnavan for the use and benefit of such family; 


The foregoing articles of agreement shall be sub ect to the ratificatioir or rejection 
cf the Governor-General of India in Council. 

Signed this 15th day of November 1908 by Adi Baja 
Imbichi Bibi in the presence of : 

ADI RAJA IMBICHI BIBI, 

W. Francis, Acting Collector of Malabar. Maaigal Avergal, 

J. C. Nunyanakeng, Government Pleader, N. Malabar. Connanoft. 

Th. Mallhui, Acting Tahsildar of Chirakkal. 

Signed by Charles James Weir, the Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras, 
this 5th day of December 1908. 


C. J. WEIR. 


Ratified by the Governor- General of India in Council at Fort William in Bengal 
this 5th day of February 1909. 


S. H. BUTLER, 
Secretary to the Government of India, 

Foreign Dt'parimenJtt 


Mr. K. Aluned: In view of the fact that there is a defective title, so^ 
far as the Laccadive Islands are concerned, is it desirable to spend money 
without having any chance of recovery from the Islands?' 

Sir Danys Bray: The premises are incorrect; the rest of the question T 
do not understand. 

Mr. E. Aluned: Is my Honourable friend, the Foreign Sfecretary aware* 
that the Home Member only last week or the week before, when a dis- 
cussion under Demand No. 28 was brought forward by my Honourable- 
friend Mr. Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur made certain statements, 
and does it not appear from those statements that squand^ng money 
on the Laccadive Islands will be futile because of defective title? 

The BonoutaUe Sir Aleicaader Mudditoan. There appears to be some- 
geographical confusion in the Honourable Member’s mind. 

Kr. lC. Ahmed: But is it hot the opiniop of this Assembly hh 0et state- 
ment that hope deferred maketh the heart ^siblc? 
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Resurvby op the proposed Mangalobb-Hasan Railway. 

1323. Kalimood Scbainnad Sabib Bahadur: (a) Will tha Govern- 
jnent be pleased to state whether the resnrvey pf the proposed Mangalore- 
jSasan Railway has been ordered? 

(b) If not, do they propose to sanction the same? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Znnea: (o^ and (^. The reply is in the 
negative. In fact the proposal for constructing the line is itself in abeyance, 
as an examination of the project prepared in 1917 showed that its financial 
prospects do not justify its construction at present. 

Construction of the Tellioherry-Nanjonoud Railway. 

1824. *Mr. Hahxnood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur: (a) Will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to state whether the Tellicherry-Nanjongud line has been 
sanctioned ? 

(6) If so, when will the construction be taken in hand? 

(cj If not, will the construction of this line be sanctioned at all? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) No. 

(b) Does not arise 

(c) A line from Tellicherry via Manantoddy to Virajpet was surveyed in 
1924, its construction, however, was not considered financially justifiable. 
The question of railway projects in this area is still under consideration 

Supply oh Coal to Troopships and Transports. 

1325. *E3ian Bahadur W. H. HuCHsanally: With reference to the answer 
to starred question No. 1099 given on the 8th instant : 

(1) Is it a fact that in spite of this unsatisfactory supply, the con- 

tractor has been allowed to make further supplies for Gov- 
ernment troopships and transports? 

(2) If so, will Government be pleased to state the reasons which 

induced them to place further orders with the firm with such 
an unsatisfactorj^ record? 

(3) Will Government be pleased to state whether they propose to 

issue instructions to the Department concerned invariably to 
invite tenders for their future requirements? 

Mr. S. Burdou: (1) — (3). Sir, it appears to me lhat my Honourable 
friend, before giving notice of his present question, cannot have studied in 
detail the reply which I gave to his previous question, No. 1099. From 
the facts given in that reply, it is clear that the firm in question cannot be 
said to have an unsatisfactory record. I stated also that at the ports to 
which my Honourable friend’s previous question referred, tenders are 
already invited for the supply of coal to troopships, etc. Accordingly, 
my Honourable friend’s present question does not really arise. The con- 
tractor to whom he referred has been allowed to make further supplies to 
Govemmepir, there being no reason why he should not be allowed to do 
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*EI!P0BT of the Regimeotal Ofpicbes ^ho attended Mbetijsgs held 
IN Simla in Septeicbbr, 1925^ in connection with the Army 
Canteen Board (India). 

234. Khan Bahadur W. M. Euasaually: Will the Government be 
pleased to lay on the table the reports of Ubio regimental officers who 
attended a meeting or meetings held at Simla in the month of September, 
1925, in connection with the Army Canteen Board and to state whether 
the opinion of the majority of the officers was in favour or against the 
organization? What action do the Government propose to take on their 
report? 

Mr. E. BurdQn; The attention of the Honourable Member is invited 
to the reply given on the 2l8t January, 1926, to parts (b) and (c) pf 
starred question No. 91 and to the reply given on the 16th instant to 
starred question No. 1242. The Government of India are at present cott- 
sidering what their future policy will be as regards the Army Canteen 
Board (India) with reference to the report of the Committee of Inquiry 
appointed by Government and with reference to all other available informa- 
tion. 

Appointment op a Muhammadan as Dkpity or Assistant Auditor 

General. 

236. Ha]i Wajihuddin: Will the Honourable the Finance Memb.^r be 
pleased to state whether it is a fact that no Muhammadan officer has ever 
been appointed as Deputy or Assistant Auditor General? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The reply is in the affirmative. 

Muhammadan Assistant Accounts Officer or Pay and Accounts 
Officer in any Account and Audit Office at Delhi. 

236. Ha)i Wajihuddin: (a) Is it a fact that there is no Muhammadan 
Assistant Accounts Officer or Pay and Accounts Officer in any Account and 
Audit Office at Delhi ? 

(6) If the answer is in the affirmative, will the Honourable the Finance 
Member be pleased to lay on the table a copy of the rules governing the 
selection of Government servants to fill up those appointments? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) Yes. 

(b) A copy of Article 61 of the Audit Code is placed on the table. 


Copy of Articub 61, Audit Cods, 

61. Promotions of members of the Subordinate Accounts Service in vacancies ambngit 
Assistant Accounts Officers, other than those caused by absence on leave, are 
by the Auditor GeneraL Pronmtions will, as a general rule, be made , by seiection fipm 
among Senior Accountents. Though due weight wilt be given to seniority in deoidiing 
the claims of subordmates whose qualifications are approximately and to 

claims of |nen in the office in whiiib a vacancy occurs, neither opUaidf^ation jber ' se 
will be the deciding factor. If in ahy oHice there is no subordma|^ 
fully qualified fpr promotion, the Auditor General niay arrange for the promotiqu 
of a suitable man fropi another office. * . 
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Muhammadans in the Subordinate Aocou/^ts Service in the Main 
Office of the Auditor General. 

287. Haji WaJ&tttddin: Is it a fact that there is no Muhammadan in tbe> 
Subordinate Accounts Service in the main office of the Auditor General? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: A Muhammadan probationer has- 
recently been appointed to the Subordinate Accounts Service in the 
Commercial Branch, which is at present regarded as part of the main 
office. 

Due Representation of MuhammadaKvS in the Clerical Establish- 
ment OF THE Office of the Auditor General. 

288. Bto|i Wajihuddin: Is it a fact that the representation of Muham- 
madans in the clerical cadre of the Auditor General’s Office is very inade- 
quate? If so, what steps have been taken to give Muslims their due re- 
presentation ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: There are five Muhammadans in 
the total clerical establishment of 79. The instructions which have recently 
been issued by Government for securing the appointment of members of 
minority communities, including Muhammadans, will be followed. 

ArroiNTMEXT OF Muhammadan Examiners for the Subordinate 
Accounts Service Examination. 

239. Haji Wajihuddin: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
any Muhammadan officer has been appointed as Examiner of any paper of 
the Subordinate Accounts Service Examination for the last five years? If 
not, why? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: No. I would invite the attention^ 
of the Honourable Member to the reply to his unstarred questions 
No. 213 (b), sent to him on the 14th April, 1924. 


Due llEniESENTATiON OF ^Muslims in the Office op the Accountant 
General. Central IIevfnues. 

240. Haji Wajihuddin: (a.) Is it a fact that a big establishment con- 
sisting of the appointments of Assistant Accounts Officers, Subordinate 
Accounts Service, and clerical cadre has been sanctioned lor the office of the* 
Accountant General, Central Revenues? 

(b) If the answer is in the affirmative, will Government please state what 
steps if any have been or are proposed to be taken to secure the due re- 
presentation of the Muslim community? 

The Honourable Sir BasU BlRckett: (a) The office of the Accountant 
General, Central Revenues, consists of an establishment of 11 officers, 
including six Assistant Accounts Officers, 22 members of the Subordinate 
Accounts Sei^vice and 213 clerks. 

(b) I would invite the attention of tEe Honourable . Member to the 
Peply given to his question No. 238. 
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Muhammadan Repbesbntation in the setbbal Acooucts and Audit 
Offices undeb the Atjditob Gen heal. 

241 Haji Wajihuddin; (a) Is it a fact that heavy reduction of estabHsh- 
meat is under contemplation in several Accounts and Audit Offices under 
the Auditor General? 

(b) If the reply is in the affirmative, are Government prepared to take 
this opportunity of adjusting the representation of Muhammadans by re- 
taining them in service? 

SAFBGrAEDINO OF* THE ^NTEUESTS OF MuHAMMADANS IN THE OFFICE 

OF THE Deputy Accountant General, Posts and TEjLBOttAPHS. 

242. Haji Wajihuddin: Will the Honourable the Finance Mi^mber be 
pleased to furnish the information asked for in the following sub-clauses in 
respect of the Office of the Deputy Accountant General, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Delhi? 

(a) Are Government aware of the fact that there is no Muhammadan 

in the gazetted officers* grade as well as in the Subordinate 
Accounts Service? 

(b) Is it a fact that' Muhammadans have had to go through various 

hardships in securing an appointment in the clerical cadre 
and retaining it owing to lack of their representation in the 
higher services? 

(c) Is it a fact that the post of the Head Clerk of the Record 

Department, now called Superintendent, Record, carrying a 
duty allowance, is filled up by a junior Hindu clerk while 
there are several senior Muhammadan clerks with better 
qualifications? 

(d) Is it a fact that the number of the Muhammadan clerks in the 

upper and lower divisions has been reduced by about one-third 
during the last three years? 

(c) If the answers to the above questions are in the affirmative, will 
the Honourable the Finance Member be pleased to state what 
steps, if any, have been or will be taken to safeguard the 
interests of the Muslim community in that office? 

The HonouraUe Sir Basil Blackett: An inquii^ is being made from the 
Auditor General and its result will be commimicated to the Honourable 
Member as soon as a reply is received from him. 

MESSAGE FROM HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

Hr. President: I have received the following Message from His Excel- 
lency the Governor General : 

(The Message was received by the Members standing.) 

/n pttrivopre oj mh-aection (.?) of section 6SB of the Qoi>emmtnt of India Aet^ 
/, JKw/t/Aj iianie/, Earl of hereby requite the attendance of the Members 

of the Leqislattve Assembly in the Assembly Chamber at Delhi H o*cfock an 
Thursday, the S6th of March, 

(j4.) mAmm, 

Viceroy 



ELECTION OF MEMBEES TO THE PANEL OF THE STANDING 
COMMITTEE ON EMIGBATION. 

President: I have to inform the Assembly that the number of 
(Candidates nominated for election to the Standing Committee on Emigration 
is equal to the number required, and therefore I announce that the follow- 
ing sixteen Members are declared to be duly elected : 

Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

Eao Bahadur M. C. Naidu. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Eamachandra Eao. 

Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy. 

Mr. N, M. Joshi. 

Sir D^w Lindsay./ 

Diwan; Bahadur T. Eangaohariar. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum. 

Maulvi Abul Kasem. 

Captain Ajab Khan. 

Haji Wajihuddin. 

. Dr. K. Or. Lohokare. 

Mr. Abdul Haye. 

Khan Bahadur Makhdiim Syed Eajan Bakhsh Shah. 

Mr. B. Das. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddixnan (Home Member). ; Sir» with 
your permission, I should like to make a statement about the probable 
course of business for the rest of the Session. In the event of Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh's motion in relation to South Africa not being moved, we 
shall, on the conclusion of the debate on the North West Frontier Eesolu- 
tion, proceed to Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer's Eesolution on the Mercantile 
Marine. I do not propose to move my motion setting up Standing Com- 
mittees to deal with the Bills relating to Hindu and Muhammadan law. 
On the conclusion of the discussion on Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer's Eesolution, 
the business on the Agenda paper will be completed. In addition to that 
business there will remain a Eesolution of which Mr. Bhore has given notice, 
dealing with the terms on which emigration shall be permitted to British 
Guiana. You, Sir, have given permission to that Eesolution being taken at 
short notice and we propose to put h down for Monday, the 22nd. In the 
event of Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh's motion on South Africa not being moved 
Governments have agreed and you, Sir, have given your consent, I under- 
stand, to a Eesolution on the subject of South Africa being moved by my 
Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah. We understand that i^ will meet the con- 
venience of the House if the discussion on the Eesolution takes place on 
Wednesday, the 24th. If to-day's business is conclude^ to-day and if the 
Eesolution on British Guiana is finished on Monday there will be no 
meeting on Tuesday the 28rd. Government do not propose to bring for- 
ward any further business after the 24th, and Members have already re- 
ceived intimation that His Excellency will address the Members of this 
House and of tiie Council of State on the morning of Thursday, the 25th 
March. ' ;/&•' ' r ■, 
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BRAST NOTIFICATION IN GONNBGTION WITH EMIGBATIQN 
TO BBITlSH GUIANA. 

lb. J. W. Shore (Secretary, Department of Education, Health ^d' 
Hands) : Sir, I beg to lay on the table a draft notification in donnection 
with emigration to British Guiana which has already been circulated to- 
Honourable Members. 


DRAFT NOTIFIGATION. 

In exercise of the powers conferred by section 10 of the Indian Emigration Act 
(Vfl of 1022), hereinafter referred to as the Act, the Gbverhor General in Council 
is pleased to issue the following notification in the form in which it has been approved' ,■ 
by both Chambers of the Indian Legislature : ' 

Emigration to British Guiana for the purpose of unskilled vrork sh^l be lawful 
with effect from such date as the Governor General in Council may with^ the con- 
currence of the Governor of British Guiana notify in the Gazette of India^: on the 
following terms and conditions, whicb shall thereupon become operative i'-*- . 

(1) The family shall be the unit for the purposes of emigration. Not Aiote th^ 
5CX) families shall be permitted to emigrate and the number of persons included in 
the said 500 families shall not exceed 1,500. 

(2) The emigi’ants shall either have been recruited by a person licensed for that 
purpose by and responsible to an officer (hereinafter called the Emigration Commis- 
sioner) appointed by the Government of British Guiana, or have applied direct to the 
Emigration Commissioner for an assisted passage and have been accepted by him. 

(3) No part of the cost of his recruitment or subsistence during transport shall 
be recoverable from any emigrant and all expenses in this connection shall be borne 
by the Government of British Guiana or met from funds at their disposal. 

(4) The Government of Briti.sh Guiana shall, at any time when so desired by the 
Governor General in Council, admit and give all facilities to an Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act. 

(6) If at any time there is no Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act, or if 
the Agent is absent or unable to perform his duties, tlie Government of Bi*dtish 
Guiana .shall at the request of the Governor General in Council appoint a person to 
perform temporarily the duties of the Agent. 

(6) Prior to the arrival of the emigrants a Settlement Commission shall be appointed 
in British Guiana to select and prepare suitable agricultural land for the emigrants 
and generally to supervise their employment. The Agent referred to in clause (4) 
shall, on appointment, be a member of such Comriiission. 

(7) The Government of Britisli Guiana shall offer to eadi family for its separate 
enjoyment a holding comprising not less than five acres of auitable agricultural land 
prepared for cultivation on the terms hereinafter set out in a locality which shall be 
healthy and shall have an adequate supply of good drinking water. Ail expenses in 
connection with the preparation of the holdings shall be borne by the Government of 
British Guiana and shall in no case be recoverable from an emigrant. 

The annual rent of the holding shall be fixed by the Settlement Commission at 
a rate not exceeding the lowest rate paid in the locality. 

After an emigrant has been in occupation of a holding for three years, he shall 
provided that he has cultivated a portion of the holding either by Wmself or through 
some member of his family^ be entitled to a grant of the holding on payment at 
any time during the ensuing foUr years of such fees not ’exceeding 24 dollars as 
may be fixed by the Settlement Commission. ^ 

Oh the expiry of seven years from the date of the commencement of his occupation 
of an emigrant shall acquire absolute ownership in the holding provided 

that he has paid the ren^ referred to in the foregoing paragra^s of this 

ciaime ahd has under cultivation either by himself of V some member of 

his half ! fhe area of ! his holding. " * 

, Ah bh toival ip Britis^ Guiana shall be housed and maintop 

charge by the Government of British Guiana for at least one month. , 

. . 1,2764 ) , 4:'', if. 
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(9) If any omigrant so requires loans shall be made to him foy maintenance, imuse 
accommodation, payment of rent and for agricultural purposes generally. Free medical 
assistance and frOe skilled supervision shall be provided, 

(10) Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatriation at the expense of the Govern- 
ment of British Guiana to the place of his former residence in India on the expiry 
of 7 years from the date of his arrival in British Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatriation at the expense of the Government 
of British Guiana to the pljice of his former residence in India on the expiry of 
more than 3 and not more than 6 years from the date of his arrival in British Guiana^ 
on payment to the Government of British Guiana of half of the cost of his passage 
from his residence in India to British Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatriation at the expense of the Government 
of British Guiana to the place of his former residence in India on the expiry of 
more than 5 and not more than 7 years from the date of his arrival in British Guiana 
on payment to the Government of British Guiana of quarter of the cost of his 
passage from bis residence in India to British Guiana. 

(11) Notwithstanding anything contained in the last preceding clause the Govern- 
ment of British Gui^a on the request of an Agent appointed under section 7 of 
the Act shall repatriate at its own expense and without any payment by or on 
behalf ol the emigrant to the place of his former residence in India any emigrant 
at any time after his arrival in British Guiana. 

(12) An emigrant shall be at liberty at any time after his arrival in Briti?^h Guiana 

to take up work or employment other than or in addition to the cultivation of a 

holding on lease from the Settlement Commission. 

(13) The ordinance enjoining compulsory education in British Guiana shall be- 
enforced to the same extent in the case of Indian children as in the case of children 
belonging to other communities, 

(14) Boards of arbitration in regard to wages shall be established before the 

arrival of the emigrants and Indians shall be adequately represented on such boards. 

t (15) Any Indian who has emigrated to British Guiana before the date of this 

notification and under any agreement in force at the date of this notification is 

entitled to an assisted return passage to India shall not be required to pay more 

than 26 per cent, of the excess in the cost of his return passage and clothiing over 
the cost of such passages and clothing at the time of his first arrival in the colony. 

(16) Any Indian who has emigrated to British Guiana before the date of this 

notification and has at the date of this notification become or thereafter becomes 

destitute shall bo entitled to be repatriated to India at the expense of the Govern- 
ment of British Guiana ^Mt^lout being further required to prove that he has bt^om© 
incapable of labour. 

(17) The Government of British Guiana shall furnish such periodical reports and 

let urns as may be required from time to time by the Government of India in respect 
of the welfare of the persons emigrating to the Colony in accordancje with this 

notification. 


RESOLUTION EE EXTENSION OF THE REFORMS TO THE NORTH 
WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE— conW. 

Ife. President: The Assembly will now proceed with the further dis- 
cussion of the followinj; Resolution moved by Mnulvi Sayad Murtuza Sahib 
Bahadur on the 16th February 1926: 

“ This Assembly reconunends to the Governor General in Council that ho b® pleased 
w extend to the North-West Frontier Provinc© the provisions of the Government of India 
Act which relate to IdOgislative Councils and the appointment of Ministers, etc., with 
protection to the minorities,’*’ 

Htmotorsble Sir Al«xaiider Muddiman (Home Member): Sir. the, 
debate in which I am liow taking part hfts extended over throe days.. It 
was discussed the whole of one afternoon; it vras discussed yesterday after- 
nocm; and we we resftming the debate. I thinh that in itself is nrpof. 
poamve of th» importaz^e "wfaWh thi« House attaches to the subject matter 
Sir,: ,to me it has been a debate ot absorbing interest,. 

1 a 
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not only on account of what has been said but algo bn account of what 
has not been said. It was a great advantage that tiiis debate commenced 
and continued through one long Indian afternoon as on that occasion the 
Benches that are now vacant were crowded. On that day twelve Members 
took part in the debate. Of those who spoke six were Moslems, but of the 
speakers not one belonged to a large group of Members in this House. 
Sir, I do not think it was that they were not interested; I think they were 
greatly interested. Their faces showed their keen and almost painful 
interest, but not a word fell from them. It was a triumph, if I may 
say so, of party control but it was not' in itself helpful to the Government 
Benches. If the Government's sources of information were confined to 
the proceedings of this House, the deduction to be drawn from the debate 
so far as I have listened to it is that the subject is one in which the Hindus 
of Northern India have no interest with one notable exception.' I should 
conclude this and indeed an uninformed spectator in the gallery could 
hardly fail to come to that conclusion. On the other band, he womd have 
come toi the conclusion that it was a matter of passionate interest to the 
Hindiis and Brahmins of Southern India. Sir^ that deduction would be 
entirely erroneous and, despite the silence of a body of Members of this 
House who no longer attend our meetings, we must be cautious in supposing 
that deliberate suppression of strong views is a ground for neglecting their 
existence. The debate yesterday shows that the general trend of feeling 
is on communal lines. Muhammadans are supporting one view and those 
Hindus who have spoken are supporting another. (An Honourable Member;^ 
'^No, not air'.) With one exception I agree — ^it is clear that, in spite 
of the great efforts that were made by many speakers to speak in restrained 
terms — and I congratulate them and I congratulate the House on that it is 
clear that the division of opinion and thought is largely on the lines of 
communal severance. It is idle in matters of this importance not to look 
facts in the face. There are facts that must be looked in the face by 
this House and the Government must face them, and that indicates the 
great need that the Government must he very cautious in any action they 
may take. 

Now, if the House will bear with me for a minute, I will examine the 
debate a little more closely, and I will see if I can separate out and trace 
some of the individual threads that made the web of the debate. I will 
not at this moment nor in connection with the present motion pause to 
examine the larger issues ^d implications to which the debate undoubtedly 
gives rise as they are not immediately germane to the matter under discus- 
sion, but I may assure the House that they have not escaped my attention ; 
nor do I think they will escape the attention of the Government of India. 

I want to point out in the first instance that it is evident that many of those 
who have spoken with great warmth on this debate have little or no 
personal knowledge of the area whose future they are debating. I do not 
suppose that even the Mover of the motion would claim that. Theif 
support is based on other grounds, and I think they mav well be taken as 
spying to my Honourable friend Nawab Sir Abdul Qaiyum, the real inspirer 
of the motion ; ‘‘By our brotherhood in Mam you called us and we came*'. 

• Npwl turn > the speech of my Honourable friend the Nawalii May I 
m the ^t place congratulate him on the effective way put 
cas^, He pleaded difficulties in expressing himself. Sir, no tior^ 
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appeal could have been made than was made by my Honourable friend the 
Nawab* The directness of his methods brought a breath into this House 
of his own grim hills; but it was the speech of a man wise in war and, if I 
may say so, not unversed in the wiles of the council board. {Diwan Bahadur 
T. Bangachariat: * 'Thanks to the Assembly 1'') I may restate his position 
in a few words. I take it, it is this: ‘'Government say that the Reforms 
are a good thing. Well, we are not quite sure but we will take it at that. 
We know, that they were largely given because of the War and of India's 
services in the War. My people fought and died with your people in that 
War as we have fpught and died in wars that preceded it. We are in every 
way as fit for reforms as the people of any other province." Sir, here my 
Honourable friend made a powerful appeal, an appeal that must touch 
the heart of every Englishinan, of every Indian; but he is on lese 
sound ground when he himself doubts the suitability of the Reforms them* 
selves. He, I think, in his heart of hearts, he who knows the local condi- 
tions and the local difficulties so well, is not quite so sure, as he would 
have us believe he is, of the applicability to his province at aiiy rate in 
their full form of the terms of the Resolution which is before the House. 
Sir, this is not an issue on which any Member of this House ought to vote 
lightly. What is there behind it that moves even a man like Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer to such emotion that the rapidity of his speech was a serious^obstacle 
to my appreciation of it? Sir, there must be something that stirs a man 
of my Honourable friend's judicial training and long executive experience 
when I felt that his emotion for a moment had mastered his presentation 
of the case. There are-— and it is idle for this House to shut its eyes to 
the fact — ^there are reasons which we in the Government know and you in 
the House know, that have made Government cautious in arriving at final 
conclusions in this matter. We have been charged with delay in this as in 
many other matters. B\it our critics might sometimes remember that it 
is the Government that have to pick up the pieces after the glass has been 
broken. It is easy to raise an issue — it is often difficult to solve it in the 
way the initiator of the issue wishes. There are those to-day in this 
House who may well say r 

‘ ‘ Full many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer little meant.’* 

Now, Sir, it remains for me to state the position of the Government. 
My Honourable friend, Sir Denys Bray, was a signatory to the Report., and 
he found himself in the position in which other signatories of other reports 
have found themselves, and, if I may say so, he managed to protect his 
dual position with great skill. However, I must make it perfectly clear to 
the House that Sir Denys Bray, the signatory of the Report, speaks in his 
own capacity and not in any way representing the Government. 

Now, the House is aware that Government have definitely turned down 
the question of the amalgamation of the North West Frontier Province with 
the Punjab. That itself is a position that has very definite implications 
which I triist will not be missed by this House. The North West Frontier 
Province is to . remain a separate province and therefore it must move in 
due tima^^ M way, subject to its own conditions, to its status as 

a con^plete. province. ITbe question what, and in what direction o^stitur 
feonal a3vatice paia 'be ^ the Nbith West Frontier Province has beeti 
the ccihsi|de^ Goverament. No definite decifibn 

bn that point has beeti arrived at and no defiriite decision on that point 
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will be arrit^ed at or annolxnced till U-overnment are satisfiod that 
have come to a right conclusion and that the moment for its annouaacerxient 
is ripe.' 

Therefore, the attitude of the Government towards this Eesoldtkwi 
mij^t be one obviouBly of neutrality. The Government Front Benches 
will not vote. Those who sit behind me may vote according to their 
inciination; but they must remember that in exercising their votes they 
should ask themseives whether they are in a position to express an opinion 
on the question before the House, and I would aidd this: There are other 
Members in this House who have indicated their intention of voting and 
I would ask them to bear in mind the same considerations that I have 
urged. T is hot a light matter. Votes should not be given lightly; 
they should be given after due consideration and thought and with a 
knowledge that the voter has really exarhined the issues. Such an ex- 
pression of opinion is possibly unnecessary for me to bring to the notice 
of the House; but I feel very strongly on the point, and therefore I venture 
to put it forward in all humility. 

I will add that Government must and will give the fullest considera- 
tion to the views of this House as expressed in the debate and as expressed 
ip the Vote of the House. This is a question which requires for its solu- 
tion all the wisdom and all the help that we can obtain from whatever 
Quarter, 

One more, word, Sir, and I have done. Mr. Jinnah, in a speech which 
was otherwise admirable in tone and bore out his general practice of con- 
sidering these questions without heat and endeavouring to separate the 
issues in a logical way and of generating light, not heat, Mr. Jinnah, as 
I say;, in a speech of that character made one statement on which I must 
make a few observations. He quoted apparently with approval the follow- 
ing passage. He said : 

“These Hin^u organisations yet find it in their hearts to advocate a cx>ntinaaxibe 
of the obscurantist, mediaeval principles of Government, »bnreaucratic high-handedness 
and policy of zoolum for which the Frontier Government has been so often criticised.” 

Now, Sir, those w^ere not the words of the real inspfrer of the Eesolution, 
Nawab- Sir Abdul Qaiyum, whose experience of the Frontier Province 
is certainly unrivalled in this House. What did the Honourable Member 
jBay in his speech? He said: 

. “ * :i« npt lack of confidence in the present administration that moves into 

to support this, Jaesolution.” 

He w^as not prepared At any rate to endorse the views that were expressed 
iA that extract. New, Sit, I am not a frontier officer and therefore what 
I have to say is perhaps better said by me than by my Hbxiourable colleague 
Sit Denys Pray,? who has been intimately associated to the great benefit 
of the Frontier and to his own reputation with that province. Bir, X have 
yisited the ^ Frontier and being a man of peace have been greatly npaet 
at. j fihe ^ If vity with which misoellaneous , cutlery ia produced in ; 
province, and I haver fei^t , distinct thriUs at the way fire-arms 
appear Jn the most * unex|>ected places, - it ds a 

where^^Ufe close? together; and I 

'l^%,,;this, in,,,n^ind..,^^ tlje/ advances,. .that 

the/, North-West 

:^9^?ftry ; the ; ..heart, pf^, .India, .pwp_..^a4ebjt, ^ 
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fcaid of officers, civil and military, — ^British and Indian— who h often 
laid down their lives, and — ^what may even be worse for soitne — spent their 
lives in the protection of those marches of which they have been most 
faithful wardens. (Applause.) 

' Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar (Madras City : Non-Muhamrnadaii 
Urban) : Sir, I am glad that the Honourable the Home Member has 
spoken on this most important subject. Although he began in a ^me- 
what jocular fashion, rather attaching importance to the least important 
part of the question, I am glad to note he has wound up with drawing 
the attention of the House to the magnitude of the issues involved in 
this proposition. 1 crave the indulgence of the House for the few remarks 
which I feel bound to make. 

These issues are of a very important character. They have a political 
importance and an economic importance for the people of these districts 
numbering about two millions. They have a political, a constitutional and 
an economic importance for all India, and probably for the British Empire. 
Bir, I am afraid the attention of Honourable Members has been rather 
drawn to the least important part of the issue involved in the case, namely, 
the communal aspect which has absolutely no bearing on the issue so 
far as I am able to see it. (Mr. K. Ahmed: “ Is that right?**) I will 
not tolerate any interruption of the Honourable interrupter of this House, 
Mr. Kabeer-udrDin Ahmed. The issue, Sir, is far too important to be 
treated in this jocular fashion. Sir, I say it has got also a military 
importance, I look at it as an Indian. I look at it from the point of 
view of the welfare of India, which I submit must be the predominant 
motive in coming to a conclusion on this subject. Sir, I bestowed anxious 
thought as a member of this Committee on the important issues involved 
in the ease. Since then I have, to use the words of the Government, 
re-thought this question in deference to my Honourable friends who sit 
in front of me. I have got the greatest respect for my Moslem friends 
both inside and outside this House, and I have also re-thought this ques- 
tion in view of some decisions taken by Government on the Eeport of 
the Committee and also in view of the recent happenings in that unfortunate 
province. It was my duty to do so, and revolving it in my mind, I 
am sorry to say to the disappointment of some of the Honourable Moslem 
friends opposite that I have seen no reason to change my opinion which 
I arrived at as a member of that Committee. I consider. Sir, the pro- 
position befor^ the House of my Honourable friend, ray family friend, 
Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur, as constitutionally unsound, politically 
unwise, financially extravagant and likely to lead to disaster and admi- 
nistratively a useless proposition. (Here Mr. K. Ahmed made a remark 
which was inaudible). Has my Honourable friend Mr. Ahmed realised 
the ^ implications of that Eesolution ? May I draw the Honourable Mem* 
ber*s attention to the wording of the Eesolution, for it is to that Eesoiutioaa 
we are asked to accord our support? What is that Eesolution, Sir? It 
is this: ^ 

^ Assembly recommends to the Governor General in H^uncil that he he pleased 

to ext^d^tb the Korth West Frontier Province the provisdons of the Government 
of India Apt which relate to Legislative Councils and the appointment of If blisters, 
etc., with protection to the minorities.** ^ 

ajjshahi Division : Mnhanunadaa Binralj ; ^Fusis m 
70U have got. * , . 
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Dlwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: What are the provisiGns of the 
Government of India Act which relate to Legislative Councils and Ministers,, 
etc.? Sir, Honourable Members who have read the Act will realise ah 
once what it means. Now, the Eesolution means to make it, not a 
Lieutenant-Governor’s or Chief Commissioner’s Province, but a Governor’s- 
or a Deputy Governor’s Province .... 


Mr. K, Ahmed: Bonder unto Csesar the things which are Csesar’s. 


Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: That is really the implication of this Be- 
solution. Do Honourable Members who accord iheir support realise the full 
import of that? Now, what does it mean? It means a Legislative Council 
with 80 per cent, elected Members and not more than 20 per cent, of an 
ofiBcial element in that Council. And what does it imply again? It is* 
a case of Government, not of administration as in the case of the Chief 
Commissioner. In the case of the Chief Commissioner, as Honourable 
Members will notice from the wording of the Act, the immediate control, 
the immediate government is in the hands of the Governor General in 
Council — On behalf of the Governor General in Council in whom the 
government is vested, the Chief Commissioner administers”, that is the 
language of the Act. If Honourable Members will carefully follow the 
language of the sections of the Government of India Act, they will see- 
that in one case it is government by a Governor with the help of the 
Executive Council in one half, and Government by a Governor with the 
help of a Minister in the other half, or whatever the portion may be. That 
is the Eesolution before the House, to w^hich we are asked to accord our 
support. 


Sir, in this connection I wish to draw the attention of the House to oertaint 
facts, and what may be called frontier axioms as my Honourable friend 
Sir Denys Bray and his colleagues of the majority would have it. If 
Honourable Members have done us the courtesy of reading that unfor« 
tunately voluminous Eeport, for we had to bring out the evidence, some 
of which was given in confidence, and therefore in dealing with the sub- 
ject we had to be voluminous, — ^perhaps it was a disqualification, and I 
rather suspect that many an Honourable Member of this House has not 
done us the courtesy^ of reading that Eeport, — ^but if they have read that' 
Beport, what will they find? May I draw the attention of Honourably 
Members to certain portions, not of the minority report, but of the majority 
report? First of all, Sir, turning to page 8 of their Eepqpt, Honourable 
Members will find this proposition stated at the end of the paragraph there. 
After speaking of the tracts and of the districts, — ^Honourable Members 
will remember the difference between the two parts, that is, the independ- 
ent tract where the tribes live, and the five districts which were once 
taken^ away from the Punjab and amalgamated with the North- West 
Frontier Province — ^it is said : , 

“ Both were forced to admit that the districts and tracts were two' inseparable* 
parts of one organic in<|ij^isible whole.** 

Ag^in, turning to page 6, Honourable Members will find another pro*- 
position stated: 

short, there is no impassable gap or gulf, difficult to cross, between British’ 
Wd Ind^ndenf territory; the Frontier is in reality only an line 

tnrough the limits of more or less homogeneoui population.** . * 
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Then at page 8, Honourable Members will find what the natuire of 
these tracts is: 

. And in the rest of the vast block of independent territory tribal law—or 
what we should call lawlessness — was and is the only law, and its ultimate sanction 
is the rifle in the hands of the individual tribesmen. The only control we could 
and indeed still can exercise over it is political control exercised in and through 
the districts or brute foree exercised in the last resort by the forcible exclusion of the 
tribes %nen . . . . ” 

Again, Sir, at page 9, Honourable Members will find that: 

two and half millions of the trans-frontier people are linked to the cis-frontier people^ 
by ties of blood and economic necessity.** 

Honourable Members will further find that this trans-frontier is a powder- 
magazine. This is stated at page 7. 

Now what is it which happened during the last Afghan War? What 
do my, Honourarble friends who have signed the majority report say about 
it? This is what they say: 

“ There is yet another axiom to be stated, the inseparability of the various parts » 
of the Pathan trans-frontier. If this has bulked less largely in frontier controversies, 
it is not because it has less validity than the inseparability of trans and cis-frontier, 
but simply because it has never been seriously questioned by anybody. It is trans- 
parently obviou:? to every frontier officer and to every reader of frontier history. Ta* 
the former it is brought home by the day*s routine. The latter needs no further 
proof than the events of 1897 when the whole trans -frontier was ablaze from Wano^ 
to Buner.*’ 

Thip is rather important having regard to recent history: 

“ or the third Afghan War which set the whole trans -frontier agog from Wano beyond; 
the Pathan country into Chitral.** 

Sir Denys Bray (Foreign Secretary): Trans-frontier, not cis-frontier. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: But it is inseparably linked together 
by ties of blood and economic necessity. That is my point. In fact, it 
has been said that it is only an arbitrary line which divides the two; there 
Is no real dividing line. They are the same people. The Waziri across the 
Frontier- is the Waziri inside the districts; the Afridi across the Frontier is 
the Afridi inside the districts, and the same is the case with reference to 
the other tribes. , 

li’awab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum (North-West Frontier Province : 
Nominated Non-Official) : What is the dividing line between your province 
and Coorg? 

Diwaa Bahadur T. Rangachariar: We will come to it later on. Now,, 
if Honourable Members will refer to pages 39 and 40, they will see this 
is what is stated there. Sir, in paragraph 10 reference is made to what* 
happened in 1919‘ I will not read the whole of it. Honourable Membera. 
will perhaps have read it. 

Tjie policy advocated by Ijord Ourzon of withdrawing regular troops to cantonments, 
m the rear and the entrusting of frontier posts to be held by the Militia did not 
stand the test of the wave of fanaticism which flooded the border in 1919 and at a very 
critical moment landed us in a very trying position.** 

(East Punjab: Muhammadan): What about the* 

Punjab in 1919? 
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Bahadur T. Rahgachariar: On page 48 Honourable Members 
will fii-d reference to the state of things there. This is* what ColoiM 
James, (he Deputy Commissioner, said about the people just across the 
Frontier. He said that they 

'* do not deserve any consideration at all at our hands as neighbours. Hit them 
whenever you can, how you can, and as hard as you can.'* 

This is what he said to the Committee. There are other passages writtifn by 
an experienced officer, Mr, Ewart. 1 do not know if Honourable Members 
have perused his book, but some portions of it in Chapter V will be found 
very interesting reading. He is a man on tlie spot. He is the man in chaise 
of the Criminal Investigation Department in those tracts. He is in actual 
tpuch with the people of the districts and of the Frontier and also with 
the Bolshevik movement and the Afghan movement in that direction. He 
gave us the benefit of his advice and if Honourable Members \vill read 
Chapter V of his b(X)k, as to how things stood in 1919, they will realise the 
importance of it. What is it that is recognised during the German War? 
W»^ die all congratulating ourselves that the Frontier behaved all right 
during the German War. Who made it right, Sir? 

Sir Denys Bray : Madras I 

^ Diwan Bahadur T, Rangachariar: It is, in the words of my Honourable 
friend, Sir Denys Bray, that sagacious statesman who was then in charge of 
Afghan affairs, the Amir. But for the firm stand which he took and but 
for nhe sound advice which he gave to the tribes, does my Honourable 
friend think he would have reason to congratulate himself and the Govern- 
ment upc/n the affairs in the Frontier? 

Rawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Who started trouble in 1919? 
Was it started on the Frontier? 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: I am not concerned with that* The 
question now before us is different. W^'hat is the tract of country with 
which we are asked to deal to-day? (At this stage there was an interrup- 
tion from another Honourable Member) I am not going to be drawn away 
from mv path by these interruptions. The point wdiich I wish to make is 
this. Here you have a 700 mile land frontier line inhabited on both sides 
'by tribes which are homogeneous in race, which are homogeneous . in lan- 
guage, which are homogeneous in tribal laws, and those tribal laws I have 
described in the words of the majority. Sir, that being so, what is it that rny 
Honourable friends ask? My Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah said when I 
intt‘rject{d yesterday “Wliy not full responsible Government?’’ that, he 
is prej arod to give it. That is a question for all India to consider. It is 
not a question to be considered merely because our Muhammadan friends 
want it and we want to oblige them. If it were possible I should have been 
the first to do it. But in all-India interests, is it safe to isolate them like 
that? I do not want to deny them the privileges or the rights of citizen- 
ship. But, Sir, the question before the House is, having regard to the 
accepted position which my Honourable friend would not depart from, to 
isolate it as a small province with 22 lakhs of population and with 78 lakhs 
of revenue — ^I am going to deal with the financial aspect later — wi% juch 
a small area, to give them the position Ql„a jnajor Local Goverpmepi ,>vith 
an elected Council with an 80 per cent, maiority of elected Members and 
with btidget power. To do What, Sir? To adiminister a population of 122 
lakhs, not even half of Tanjore or North Aroot* Take one ^strict,, 
which I come from. Its iTevenue is more than a erore and 
imorc than 22 lakhs. 
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Mr. Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur (West Coast and NUgiris: 
Muhamniadan) : What is the revenue of Coorg and what is the population 
of Gborg? 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : We have nothing to do with Coorg. 
Coorg is not a major Local Government. Coorg does not want a Governor* 
Coerg docs not want Ministers- The proposition before the House is to 
give these five districts a major Local Government with a Legislative 
Council and Ministers and an Executive Council Member. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: What are you prepared to give 
them? 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: The majority recognise this at page 
10. They say distinctly here: 

Whatever the differences between ns otherwise, all members of the Committee 
are agreed that' the management of external affairs must vest in the Central Govern- 
ment. And thougli as matters now stand, we conceive that the Government of India-— 
whatever* the difficulties and drawbiicks inherent in such an arrangement — anight still 
conduct t ran r.f rout icr business through the medium of a major Local Government, we 
all recognise that the difficulties and drawbacks 

— mark the words ‘'difficulties and drawbacks” — 

“ would increase with the development of the General Reforms Scheme, until with 
the next definite advance in that scheme, such an arrangement would become unworkable 
altogether. For a Central Government to entrust resjx)nsibility for the conduct of 
■external affairs on its critical kind fi'ontier to an autonomous Local Government would 
be a violation of all constitutional theory and practice.’’ 

Now that is what my Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah wants. Mr. Jinnah says 
that to-day he is prepared to give them even full responsible Goveniment 
which the majority dread and say it will be a violation of all constitutional 
theory and practice. They were talking of giving this over to the Punjab 
Government which in due course will develop into a major Local Gov- 
crnmeiit with provincial autonomy. The Honourable Members of the 
majoriiv report recognisev that it is impossible to entrust the administra- 
tion of these districts to a major Local Government. This proposition asks 
for a major Local Government. 

Mr. Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur; No. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: The Besolution is there. I have read 
the words. The Government of India Act Provisions are there, and I ask 
the House, the intelligent Members of the House, to draw their own 
inference. Sir, the provisions of the Goveniment of India Act are there. 
I am not going to tire the Plouse by reading those provisions which must 
be obvious. They say on page 13 of their Report. 

** It is therefore inexpedient — we make bold to say impossible” 

— ^ihis is what the majority say, not the minority, — 

** to transfer the administration of the districts from the Government of India 
to, any major Local Government.” 

these are the frontier axioms. These are the accepted facts laid 
down by the niaioritj^ My Honourable friends want to stand by the recom^ 
fendatioiis of the majority.; Let them understand what the majority have 
^cothmetided and then frame their ReBolution. The Resolution before the 
fiouae is qhite ephk^ the recommendations of the majority. Thd 
maifbiity thMh constitutionally, unsafe .constitutionally anS 
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unsound and dangej-ous to part with the powers of the Central Govermnent: 
to etny major Local Government. That is what I ask the House to recognise. 

12 Nooy being so, how can we lend support to a Besolution which; 

goes against the principles accepted by the majority? {An 
Honourable Member: ** Are you fit for self-government in Madras?^' An- 
other Honourable Member: Certainly not.’’ A third Honourable 

Member: ' ‘ What; . about the Malabar Bebellion? Withdraw the Eeforms- 
from Madras.”) I do not think that these passionate interruptions are 
going to divert me one bit from the calm reflection which I want to bestow 
on this question. My Honourable friends may laugh, but he laughs best 
who laughs last. 

The financial position of the country is a matter which we cannot lose 
sight of. They want a major Local Government. Gan they afford a major 
Local Government? They have to depend on the Government of India. 
They have to depend upon all India for their daily expenses. {An Honour- 
able Member: ” No.”) My Honourable friend may say, ”No,” but mere 
assertions do not constitute facts. Let us closely examine the budget which 
we passed only the other day for this North West Frontier Province. We 
have budgetted for an expenditure of Bs. three crores three lakhs. What is 
the revenue of this province? Bs. 78 lakhs, all told — income-tax, opium 
and land revenue only Bs. 22 lakhs. A province which gets Bs. 22 lakhs 
land revenue wants a major Local Government ! One taluk in my dis- 
trict produces more than Bs. 22 lakhs. All revenue put together comes 
to only Bs. 78 lakhs, and they want a major Local Government ! And all 
India has to pay and somebody else is to order the tune. By all means 
we agree to pay, but are we going to part, with the authority to vote that 
expenditure? The point is this, those who have got to pay must have a 
voice in controlling the expenditure; and may I say that there is more 
need to control this expenditure. What is the past history relating to the 
expenditure in this province? It has been a sink-pit for all-India revenues, 
and is this popular Assembly going to lose its control over the expenditure 
in this province? (At this stage Mr. K- Ahmed interrupted.) Sir, I must 
ask for the protection of the Chair against this constant interruption. I 
think my Honourable friend purposely interrupts. . . . 

Mr, President: Order, order. The Chair is willing to allow interruptions 
to a certain limit. Honourable Members exceed that limit and invite 
the interference of the Chair when they inflict a continuous volley of inter- 
ruptions on a speaker so as to make it almost impossible for him to 
continue his speech, as in this case. The Chair trusts that Honourable* 
Members will bear these remarks in mind. 

Diwan Bahadur T, Eangachariar: Thank you, Sir. In 1902-03, the 
whole expenditure including the trans-border and cis-border was only 
Bs. 74 lakhs and the deficit was Es. 38 lakhs, that is, in the year this 
province was formed. In 1913-14, the expenditure went up to Es. 122" 
lakhs and the deficit was Bs. 75 lakhs. In 1918-19, the deceit was 
Bs, 81 lakhs, in 1919-20, it was Bs, 107 lakhs, in 1920-21, Bs. 1264alEbs, 
and in 1921-22, with an expenditure of Bs. 208 lakhs the deficit was 
lls. 140 lakhs. In 1926-27, we have budgetted for a deficit of Es. 8^ 
Igkhs. The province produces Bs. 78 lakhs and we pay out of g^nerarl 
i^evenues Bs. 258 lakhs, thafi is to say, we make a ihena of 

Es. 8 lakhs, we make a pre|ent to theth of exeiae revenu% 
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*opium revenue, End we make a present to them of general stamps Es. 5 
lakhs. In addition to that we find Es. 252 lilkhs out of the all* India 
revenues, and is this Assembly going to lose its control over that expendi- 
ture? That is what you are asked to do. You pay Es. 252 lakhs out of your 
general revenues and we will go on playing the tune, — ^that is what the 
proposal is. Again I may mention that the Eetrenchment Committee in 
1922-23 advised th^ North West Frontier Province to restrict its expenditure 
to Es. '241 lakhs, and what is it that the province is doing now? We 
are budgetting for Es, 303 lakhs, that is, Es 60 laklis more than what the 
Eetrenchment Committee recommended should be the ordinary expendi- 
ture. Again the expenditure in certain departments, for instance, the 
Police, which began with Es. 5 lakhs in 1902-03 mounted up to 
Es. 17 lakhs in 1913-14, Es. 53 lakhs in 1921-22, and in this year 
we are budgetting for Es. 48 lakhs. Political expenditure is Es. 98 lakhs. 

I may mention that out of the Es. 48 lakhs Police, the internal police 
alone costs about Es. 22 lakhs, excluding the frontier constabulary. I Have 
made a calculation of what would be the trans-frontier expenses and I may 
mention that at once because Honourable Members would like to know 
what it is, as my Honourable friend, Sir Denys Bray, unwittingly, with 
•his usual anxiety to support his recommendation, under-stated the finan- 
cial burden which will accrue to the Central Government. He contemplates 
that the deficit will only be Bs. 20 lakhs. How does he arrive at this 
figure of Es, 20 lakhs? What is it which he will allow more than I have 
.allowed? Out of the Civil Works expenditure, roads of military import- 
ance consume Es. 204 lakhs. I have also allowed for establishment 
charges. Out of Bs. 6-50 lakhs for establishment I have allowed Es. 3*25 
iakhs to the trans-frontier roads of military importance. Out of the total 
Civil Works I allow Bs. 23*65 lakhs for trans- frontier expenses. Out of 
the pdlice expenses I allow Es. 21-30 lakhs for the trans-frontier. I allow 
the whole of the political expenditure for the trans-frontier. As regards 
general administration, out of the Chief Commissioner’s establishment, 
.etc., of Es. 3*5 laldis I allow Bs. 2 lakhs for trans-frontier charges. Is 
there any other expenditure which my Honourable friend would like to 
allow? The total civil works Es. 24 lakhs nearly, the frontier constabulary 
Es. 21 lakhs, political expenditure Bs. 98 lakhs, and out of the general 
administration I allow Es. 2 lakhs as tlTe share for the trans-frontier, — all 
put together comes to Bs. 145 lakhs. How does my Honourable friend 
i 3 ay that the deficit will be only Es. 20 lakhs with n chance of total 
extinction? I submit it is optimism with a vengeance to ..say that the 
deficit in internal administration is only Bs. 20 lakhs when it comes to 
Es. 150 lakhs. Not only that. The expenditure is Bs. 150 lakhs, the revenue 
is only Es. 78 lakhs, so that the deficit will be Es. 70 or 72 lakhs for 
the coming year, 1926-27. for internal administration alone? And is it 
Rn elastic revenue? What are the chief sources of revenue in that pro- 
vince? Land revenue. Is it not a fact that the Foreign Department and 
the C^iief Commissioner had to postpone the resettlement which was due 
In the' Peshawar district on two occasions on account of the poverty of the 
people? . Is it not a fact that the land revenue was 17 lakhs in 1902-03 
and iS; now 22 lakhs and odd? Is it such an elastic source of revenue? 
Where is the money to come from? How is this province going to stand 
on its own legs for its internal administration? That is the question I 
ask How does the Honourable Member hope that this province will ever 
^and oil its ovm legs for internal administration? I do not see how he 
»vcan belittle the financial aspect of tho admiifistrstkai. By all metog as 
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watch and ward people we are prepared to help you. But, at the same 
time, wv waul to have a voice in the control of the expenditure. But 
extending the Beforms lo this province, you will require an Executive 
Council and Ministers. What has the Minister to do? Let me again 
ask a question. Do my Honourable friends realise that you will have a 
Minister for Begistration — ^in case the Kegistrntion Department is trans- 
ferred — for five districts in four of wdiich there are honorary Sub-Begistrars ? 
The whole expenditure in the Begistration Department comes to about 
Es. 13,000 per annum. Then, again. Sir, how many schools is this Minister 
to take charge of? How many schools are th(‘re? Will my Honourable 
friends ask themselves this question? There is a Training College. But 
whom does it train? It trains teachers for primary schools and for 
secondary schools, not B. A’s. and L. T’s. and all that. This Training 
college certainly exists and each student costs about Bs. 8,500 per annum. 
That is ail we are asked to maintain. Sir, every administrator knows that 
it is only when districts form part of a large province that they can get the 
benefits of a full administration. You want a Chief Engineer, Executive 
Engineers, an Inspector General of Irrigation and all that paraphernalia of 
administration. But there is not one district like the Tanjore district 
or North Arcot and you w’lint ail this paraphernalia. Lot me take opium 
excise. What has the Minister to do? Do my Honourable friends realise 
the difficulties of opium administration over this 700 miles land border 
where opium is smuggled according 1o th(‘ Bevenne (Commissioner’s evi- 
dence before us? Is the Minister to be in charge of the administration there? 
Are the Central Government going to pari with their authority in that 
matter? May I ask that question straightaway? Then, what has Ihe 
Minister to take charge of? Education. What has he to do for money? 
Whore is he to get the money from? Out of thf^ revenue of 78 lakhs, we 
are spending 15 to 10 lakhs on education. Therefore, they will come to 
UB for money. And we will have to decide what should be given to them 
having regard to our general requirements and having regard to our deficit 
or surplus as the case may be. Therefore, how can my Honourable friends 
representing the tax-payers of all India, w'ho have to find the money 
for this purpose, blindly say that ihey will part with it ? Sir, the Minister 
will be ambitious as all Ministers are. If he wuints to be popular, must 
start new colleges, more schools, more medical institutions and more 
hospitals for which he will require money. And where is ho to got the 
money from ? You wdll be tied hand and foot and you will be told afterwards, 
when they come for the money, that you have put a Minister in charge 
who cannot get on without money. He is unpopular with the people be- 
cause he has no money to spend. My Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah drew 
attention to the fact that the extra cost by giving the Executive Council 
and the Minister will be something like Bs. 1,25,000. That may te so. 
But w’hat are the implications of that procedure*? That is what we have 
to see. The financial commitments already are large and the financial 
commitments which must come and which the province cannot bear must 
be very large indeed in course of time. So, looking at it from that point 
of view, it is not a negligible factor. On the other hand, I attach the 
greatest importance to that aspect of the case. We are certainly thank* 
ful to &em but, so far as finances are .concerned, he who pays must have 
the voice in controlling the expenditure. It will be a generous ocmtrol, 
imt all the same control must he thare. . . 
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Notv, Sir, I h?we already adverted to the adiuinistrative aspects. You 
want an Executive Council and once the Exeoutxvd Council is there, what 
is the trend? If we have one English Executive Councillor, you must 
have an Indian Executive Councillor. Can we. the Members of a repre- 
sentative Assembly, ^>ho claim Indianisation everywhere have the heart to 
say: *'You shall not have an Indian Executive Councillor/' 

Mr. M. A. JinniLh (Bombay City : Muharpmadan Urban) : In the 
North-West Frontier Province you can say that. 

l)iwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: I do not know what will be the next 
step when the pressure comes from all sides. That is what I am 
apprehensive about No doubt it is most popular to-day, but can you 
resist pressure? The Minister will cert.iinly want more money if he wants 
to develop his business and become popular. What are the departments 
you are going to i^ntrust to him ? Are you going to entrust him with law and 
order? I have relied on official records and on admissions of responsible 
gentlemen on the spot. Now, Sir, what is it that the official report of the 
Judicial Commissioner for llie year 1920 says about the people. 1 will 
read one passage The Judicial Commissioner in 1920, which is not an 
ancient record, said: 

“ In 1912 the Sessions Jude;e of Peshawai remarked that there is reason to believe 
that in many cases the burglar and the thief had many o£ the Khans and leading 
Maliks on their side.” 

Honourabh> Member*^ who are familiar with the tract know what influence 
Iherte Khans and ](»oal chiefs have in the province. The statement that 
I have just read is not an extravagant statement of any witness. It is 
what the Judicial Commissioner has said in his report. On page 48 ho 
furtlier says: 

” The hostile attitude of the tribes re-acted on the people as a result of the close 
ties of kiinship which unite the cis and the trans-border tribes.” 

Tills was said in 1920 and my Honourable friends ask us to forget facts. 
Flow^ can we foigot facts A\ben we know the terror to which the people ol 
those districts, both Hindu and MVihummadan, are subjected? Originally 
tlic Hindus formed the prey. But later on, like the rnan-caier who has 
succeeded in his first attempt, both the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
fell a firey to those raiders. And Honourable Members will notice that 
tliis remark was made by a Judicial roniinissioner and not by an adminis- 
trative officer. The Judicial Commissioner in 1920 said. (Mr. K. Ahmed 
made an inaudible interruption ) My Honourable friend should have 
patience to consider and weigh the fact The Judicial Commissioner's 
remark is about the hostile ’altitude of the tribes. Mv Honourable friend 
Sir ^Henys ^5ray interrupted me a little while ago about the trans-frontier 
tribes. Tliis is what the Judicial Commissioner says: 

” The hostile attitude of the tribes re-acted on the people as a result of the close 
ties of kinship which unite the cis and the trans-border tribes.” 

Mr. IC. ^Abxned: Just as the non-Brahmin says about the Brahmin 

DiWAD BtUt&dur T. Bangachariar: Sir, I ask the House to pause and 
consider. ' 

Sir Danya Bray: May I ask the Honourable Member 'what wels the rest 
of the report? Is the Judicial Oonunisskiner lefetsnng to soma specific 
case? , , . ' 
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' Biwan Baliadiir T. Banfachariar; I am only reading what the Judicial 
<5ommiBsionor said in 1920 in his report. 

Sir Denys Bray: Bui the Honourable Member is quoting an isolated 
, passage. Will he read out the rest of the passage? These isolated 
passages are very misleading. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: Is it not more than half an hour, Sir, since Mr. 
Eangachariar has been speaking? ^ 

Mr. President; Ordei^, order- 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Is there no time limit, may I ask? 

Mr. Preiddent: Order, order. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar: Let us not exaggerate the communal 
aspect of the position Tt has nothing whatever to do with the question. 
There are only 2 or 3 lakhs of Hindiis. What does it matter what 
happens to them? I am concerned in looking at it from all other points 
of view. Who are these people, what is it that sets the whole frontier 
ablaze, who is the enemy? Will the officials speak? Have not officials 
spoken before the Committee? Have they not given evidence as to who 
the enemy is? Peshawar was the winter capital of Afghanistan for nearly 
700 years. These districts formed part of Afghanistan. {An Honourable 
Member: ** So did Delhi!’*) Tliey had their eye on fhis lewel My 
Honourable friend Sir Denys Bray is laughing 

Sir Denys Bray: Personally I would much prefer if the Honourable 
Member were more discreet in his remarks. I was laughing not at him, 
but at an interjection that I had just heard 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: Let the records speak, not me. Lot 
the records speak as to what their fears were in 1919-20 when that wave 
of fanaticism spread abroad. I quite agree that it is not tactful perhaps, 
not politic perhaps, to touch too much upon those aspects of the question. 
But I want the Honourable Members of the Government Benches to have 
a look into the military records and I am sure that His Excellency the 
Commander-in -Chief will place them at their disposal. I was not speak- 
ing of any evidence given, but I will now proceed to refer to what a very 
responsible and educated Pathan said before the Committee : 

“ I belong to this Province and am a Pathan. I have experience of Persia. For 
three years T was in Consular service as Assistant to the Consul in Sistan in Persia. 
From there I returned as Personal Assistant to the Chief 'Comraissionfer, Baluchistan, 
and I have experaenee of the whole of Baluchistan. .During that period T was Attach^ 
with the Afghan Prince, Inayatulla Khan, and interpreted between Lord Curason 
and the Prince . . . Subsequent to that when it was proposed during 
presence in India to send Sirdar Avub Khan, brother of the who is dead 

now, to Japan, I was Assistant Political Officer with him. When I returned fr<p 

there I was Assistant Political Officer with the ca-Amir Yaqub ij^han. I have 

experience of the entire Afghan family, besides being an Afghan myself. I know 

most of the magnates of Kabul. I was British Representative at Kandahar • • - 

T have experience of Baluchis and Afghans and I know Brahui end Baluchi. In this 
case not only do I know the Afghan across the border but the people cd !nds|>endent 
territory too.** ^ 

Now, will my Honourable friend listen with patienee 

Sir Denys Bray: No, no. 

Diwan Babadur T. Bangadiariar: You will not listen? 

Sir Denys Bray: Not with patience! 
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Oiwaa ^lOiaAvr T*.Bangaelur^ The B&mse stbo^d realise {An 
Honourable Member: Never '*) — ^the whole of ladia should recognise (An 
Honourable Member: How can they 1")— we have to recognise 

sentiments of the whole of the three hunderd millions in this land. What 
does he say? 

** As far as Islam 

Mr* Praddent: Will the Honourable Member bring his remarks to M 
close? 

IMwan Balfcador T. Bangaohartar: This is what he says. He says: 

** As far ns Islnm is concerned and the Muhammadan idiBa of the League ol 
Nations goea^ I nm against it. 

Q . — The idea at the back of your Anjuman is the Pan-Islamic idea, which is that 
Islam is a league of nations and as such amalgamating this Province with the Punjab 
will be detrimental, will be prejudicial to that idea. That is the dominant idea 
at the back of those who think with yon? Is it so? 

A . — It is so, but I have to add something. Their idea it that the Hindu«Moslem 
unity will never become a fact, it will never become a fait accom'pli^ and they think 
that this Province should remain separate and a link betweeii Islam and the Britannic 
Commonwealth. In fact, when I am asked what my opinion is-^, as a member of 
the Anjuman, am expressing this opinion — vre would much rather see the separa- 
tion of Hindus and Muhammadans, 23 crores of Hindus to the South and 8 crores 
Muslims to the North. Give the whole portion from Raskumari to Agra to Hindus^ 
and from Agra to Peshawar to Muhammadans, I mean transmigration from one place 
to the other. I’his is an idea of exchange. It is not an idea of annihilation. 
Bolshevism at present does away with the possession of private property. It 
nationalizes the whole thing and this is an idea which of course appertains to only 
exchange. This is of course impracticable. But if it were practicable, we would 
rather want this than the other. 

Q — That is the dominant idea which compels you not to have amalgamation with 
the Pivijab? 

A. — Exactly. 

* * ‘ * « * * 

Q. —When you referred to the Islamic League of Nations, I believe you had the 
religious side of it more prominently in your mind than the political side? 

A . — Of course, political. Anjuman is a political thing. Initially of course, any- 
thing Muhammadan is religious, but of course Anjuman is a political association. 

Q — I am not referring to your Aiijumaii, but 1 am referring to the Mussalmans. 

T want tij know what the Mussalmans think of this Islamic League of Nations, what 
have they most prominently in rndnd ; is it the religious side or the political side? 

A. — Islam, as you know, is both religious and political. 

^.-^Therefore politics and religion are intermingled? 

A. — Yes, certainly.*' 

Here another witness, a B.A., B.L. : 

** As a matter of fftiCt, the Pathan considers himself more to belong to the hills 
than to India. He has more sympathies with his kith and kin of the trans-border 
than with the Punjabis or the rest of the Indians. A Pathan would never consent 
to being called anything less than a * Pathan *. It is a question whether he can 
be Indlanized at all.*' 

That is th© iMstitude of the people of the district. I respect them for their 
yiewr©^ I teisp^ct them for their patriotism, I respect them for their faith 
in their Mth and kin ; but. Sir, self-interest demands, self-preserva- 
tion demands that we should not allow them to be a source of trouble. 
This frontier has always been a source of trouble. Everyone has admitted 
that. It is all very well for Sir Abdul Qaiyum. If we had more Abdul 
Qaiyume 4here 


0 
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Vawab Sir S&hibzada Abdul Qaiyum: How are the ^reforms ^ni the 
suggested Council going to make them worse, and what is your remedy for 
all that, supposing what you say is correct? 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member from the Frontier Fro^ 
vinco want the Honourable Member to continue? 

Oiwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar: Far be it from me that you should 
not have the opportunity for self-government. But what is self-govern- 
ment? 1 want them to come here or to go to Lahore and mix with the 
rest of the civilised world and take their civilisation with them. I want 
more Abdul Qaiyums here so that we may get your manliness, your 
Independence, so that we may impart to you a sense of civilization, a 
love for culture, and give up your tribal law. Is it good to themselves? 
You allow Marvars in Madras to meet together, pass laws together. What 
will they do? How do you expect them to improve themselves? You 
do not give them a chance of improvement. Go to the Punjab. There is 
no difficulty in it. 

STawab Sir Sabibzada Abdul Qaiyum: But the local Council will send 
better people bene than Abdul Qaiyums to help you in the lobby. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachaiiar: I know that. 1 do not want more 
Abdul Qaiyums of that sort to uphold me in the lobby. Once 
you have got there, your local feuds — I am not speaking of the feuds 
between Hindus and Muhammadans — ^but between tribes and tribes who 
live in fortresses fighting each other. 

Mr. M. A. Jinuah: But we have more than one lakh of Hindus in that 
province. 

Diwan Bahadur T* Bangachariar: Never mind the Hindus. 

Mr. M. A. Jixuiah: They arc there. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Baxigachariar: What will happen? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: There will be many Bangachariars amongst those 
Hindus. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangaichariar: I know, they get protection by 
attaching themselves to the Khans. 1 know that, the protection afforded 
to the Hindus is because they attach themselves to particular Khans, and 
I say they are free to do so. The Khans protect them at the cost of their 
lives; I have seen it in trans-frontier territory; there are Hindus living 
there, but each of them is attached to a particular Khan. Therefore, as 
I have said, we must realise what is the proposition^ we are asked to 
support. They want a major Local Government ; it is politibally unsound, 
financially disastrous and administratively useless. Sir, I oppose the 
Beeolution. 

*Kban Sahib M. E. Makan (Bombay Northern Division : Muhamnxadan 
Eural): Sir, I have got great sympathy for the North West, Frontier 
Province because I too come from the Eastern Frontier of India. We , too, 
like the people of the North West Frontier are frontier men. Just as itx^^ 
the Frontier Province Muslima are 92 per cent, of the population, exactly 
so in my province, excluding Sindh, the Hindus may be in about the same 

*Tratislation of the speech made in the vernacular by the Hononrable Mehlbet. 
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majority. AlthougU ti^ Muhammadan population is so Scanty, we have 
iilr^^y got Eeforms ahii the Muhammadans of that province ate anxious 
to have a further inatalmehV of Beforms, in spite of their great Numerical 
weakness. We do not want to be a stumbling block in the Way of the 
Eeforms, although we may get so little from them; It is hot wall to cut 
your own nose to create a bad omen for another. When the Government 
have admitted that Swaraj is the ultimate object and it was towards this' 
end that the first instalment of Beforms was extended to India in 1921, 

1 see no reason why the Government should not be prepared to extend 
it to the North West Frontier Province when the Government recognise it to 
be an integral part of India. If the North West Frontier Province is 
a part of India it will be a great injustice if the instalment of Beforms 
that was given to us in 1921, is not extended to the North West Frontier 
Province. If you do not recognise the North West Frontier Province as 
a part of India, you should immediately liberate them so that they may 
be able to establish a separate government of their own. This will also 
remove the burden of great expenses from India. . I cannot understand 
why, when the Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malayiya and Diwan 
Bahadur T. Bangachariar are against Beforms on the frontier, my Honour- 
able leader Mr. Jinnah supports further Beforms for the whole of India. 
When the Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya cannot see a 
Muslim Baj on the Frontier, why does Mr. Jinnah like to see Hindu Baj 
in Bombay ? This shows that Mr. Jinnah has a genuine desire for 
Swaraj while Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya w^ants to retard its progress. 
Admitting for a moment that many dacoities and raids are committed 
on the Frontier, I cannot understand how the situation will change with 
the extension of Beforms. On the contrary I think that with Beforms 
the people of that province will begin to realise their responsibility and 
they will treat their Hindu brethren better, so that they should not be 
blamed in future and the gradual progress of Beforms should continue as 
in dther provinces. I hope the Mussalmans of the North West Frontier 
Province w’ill be successful in the Assembly to-day because the Honour- 
able the Home Member, Sir Alexander Muddiman, and the Honourable 
Sir Denys Bray are both foresighted and justice-loving and they will, I am 
sure, never tolerate that the gate-keeper of India should remain dissatisfied 
and discontented. 

With these words, Sir, I support the Besolution moved by Sayad 
Murfuza Sahib Bahadur and thank the Honourable the President, who 
I am proud to say, is also from. Gujarat, for having given me this oppor- 
iiunity to speak. 

Lleutenaiit-Oolcmel H, A, 3, Oldney (Nominated: Anglo-Indians): Sir, 

I have but, one vote in this Housed and after very careful consideration 
and deliberation on this matter, I have decided to give that vote in favour 
of thig? JElesoluti^^ and to walk into the lobby with my Muhammadan 
friends in support of it, and I do so, Sir, because I feel that the House 
has |n the niain accorded its support to this Besolution. We have the 
mty front of us, but I xmderstand that the Leader of that. 

Party has expressed himself in favour of this proposition. Therefore, the. 
opposition to-day consists of a few people, mainly those who reside 
'thousands of miles away fi?om the area under discussion. Sir, I cannot 
understand: why my fiieuds Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer and Diwan Bahadin 
l^angachariar have so stoutly opposed this Besolution. Sir Sivaswamy 

r S 
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-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney.] 

A||^ ye3tenlay a|l WfJ ftcticp apd 

ua a change at b3feik-#<Slc tt^ natter. ^ w^ abliy4||4 

at such a speed that I really co]uld not wderstaad he said. It 
so diderent to his usual slow, stud^d ai^d deUbe^te method^ gt addreeei^ 
this J^use. £te was address!^ a lar|;e audience t^ ^i^e— tbb 
public apd the Press. To-day we have l)iwan ?ab^u,r 
aftor haying heard all the a^gumente on the oppdsifee s^e, bpn^Ug |p 
peculiar line of arguments whiah are sp cha|rjacterisi|ic oi the le^al way fid 
deals \^ith such debates eapecia% on the %aneial aspects, as if be were 
cipss^exarnining a witness. He has brought forward certain poin^ which 
I am sure have impressed this House to a certain extent, agaiijiat the 
aacaptap^e of this Besolutipn. But he pyit forward certain hgures \yhich 
I believe are not quite correct and which be has not explained to tbia 
House, because I understand that the expenditure he detailed and used 
with such force against this Besolution refers to both the Agencies and 
the settled districts in the North West Frontier Province, and I believe 
the Agencies are an imperial charge and have no concern whatever with 
the charge for the settled districts. Moreover, Sir, whatever extra ex- 
penditure is involved, I do not think the financial situation is very different 
to the present position of Assam, which as a Province is just paying its 
way and which nevertheless still supports all the paraphernalia on which 
Diwan Bahadur Eangachariar laid so much stress as necessary for a new 
North West Frontier Province. Sir, I am surprised at the attitude taken 
up by the opponents in their position either as Nationalists or Independents, 
for I cannot understand how, with one breath they cry out for a Eoyal 
Commission to give a further advance in Beforms to this country, while 
with the other they decry and oppose the introduction of Beforms for 
another part of India, the North West Frontier Province. Diwan Bahadur 
Bangaehariar to-day said he dealt with this matter as an Indian, but is 
he not nullifying that statement by now refusing to the North West 
Frontier Province an equal measure of self-government to that which he 
enjoys in his own province? Indeed, Sir, I think that this province, 
being one that can look after itself and defend itself, is in a more fit 
condition to receive self-government than one not so. qualified, I am 
familiar with this province, and I consider that the inhabitants of the 
North West Frontier Province are one of the most manly types of people 
you could meet in India. They are people who look ydu straight in the 
face; they are people who do a straight deal irrespective of the conse- 
quences. The Honourable the Home Member asked us to give very 
serious thought to this Besolution and to give very careful consideration 
to our votes. The Goyemment have, I think wisely, taken Up an attitude 
of “ wait and see in connection with this Besolution. 

Now, what does this Besolution ask for? It asks for the grant of 
Beforms, and I am sure the Mover of this Besolution would be prepared 
to accept from the Government whatever nature abd extent of Befofmft 
they thought necessary. As to the wanting, the Home 
think it is very timely, tiin^y for reasons vdiich, as Diwan Bahadw 
'RangacKariar said, are Hidden away in the arcKives of the Political Depart- 
meni. But, Sir, if those records arc^ asked tp. speak on .h^ the 

North West Frontier Provinoe, what I *^k tfie ?oli|{cal Secretary^ 
records of Bengal say"? Tfie Hopourahle the iSc^e Mem^ 
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ever you went in tiie North W^st . ^ iSr, 

those arms and that cutlery were openly seen n^ Madeh from 
th» olficial gi^e.^ Cctopare that 'With. #ie SiiW l^tlery 

to be found ha ainotiier province, a piaavincse with wlaich' QbVei^nieiat are 
flirting and to which they are very desirous of giving Beforas^ iaaoi6ly» 
Bengal. There Govemhaent need the entfre police Idroe toiSlift ^here 
a part of that cutlery and arms is hiddeh. Bir, the pOsitiohs are hot 
comparable. Since we have given Beforms to other proviujces i» India, 
3 see no reason why we should not give it to a province which is wanting it. 
pn the one hand we have, certain provinces saying “ We do not want 
Beforms ” and yet you are forcing reforms on them. On the other ba^d, 
you here have a province which says “ I am anxious to do what you want 
the rest of India to do, but what they refuse to do — 1 . 8 ,, to co-operate 
with your Government in the Beforms ’ ’ and yet you hesitate and you 
ask this House to decide and you say you will not vote on the Besolution. 
Now, Sir, I consider this is a question on which Government should give 
an opinion, a very decided opinion. It is no use to play a wait and see 
game and then after we have given our vote to say “ I told you so 
I want the Government to indicate here very clearly what is their opinion 
on this important matter? Sir, the Honourable the Home Member in 
his very wise and cautious speech said every Member of the House must 
seriously consider the matter before be gives his vote and he made use of 
a very apt saying: 

“ Full miiny a shaft at random sent 
Fixlds mark the archer never meant.*’ 

If that is to be applied to the North West Frontier, might I transpose 
it for another province, where Beforms have been given and failed Some- 
what like this : 

“ Full many a shaft the anarchist sent 
Finds mark the archer never meant.” 

Bir, I look upon this BesolutiOn as a touchstone, I look upon it as a pivot 
an^ a cilicial test of the future relations between Hindus and Muham- 
madans, an unrivalled opportunity for the Hindus and Muslims to shake 
hands in mutual trust, faith and confidence. If in other provinces the 
Muhammadans did not object to the Beforms, I think the Hindus should 
return the compliment and tell the Muhammadans to-day: ‘‘ We trust 
you in the same way as we asked you to trust us, and we do not oppose 
fills, Besolution It seems to me what is sauce for the goose is sauce 
ftyr the gander. Extra expenditure I know wull be involved, but who g^ets 
the benefit of it? My friends sitting opposite there who corhe from 
thouBfpds of miles away— Madras— forget their provincial safety. The NdiM.h 
West Froptior Froyinoe is^he gateway of India; it is a part of India on tibe 
defence of which Government spend crores and crores of rupees. It is a 
part of India '^here we have a body of men who have been faithful to us. 
Then, again, I ask, where do thel^vemment of India get a part of their 
income but from provincial contributions? What about the Honourable 

npt lived on the, of fifg Gpv- 

of India? 1 refer to fihis year's reduction in the provincial eon- 
tribution from Madras. 

Ba»ga<fliisrte: major province d^pepas "upon 
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.lileutenant-Oolonel H. A. J. (Sidney : Ycm seric^uBly ajlege that Iii^a 
haS h by not being aUbTyed to possess arxhs; but yoii oBlbct 

Diwu Bahid^f T. Banga^^hatiar : On the other hdhd 

I have recommended that arms should be fredy di^ributed. 

Uaut^oan H« A. J. Oidney : Kot you individuaUy, 

who have opposed this Eesolution. 

Sir, to sum up, it seems to me this is a Besolhtion that should com- 
mend itself very favourably to this House and I am very glad indeed to 
see my European brethren here/have decided to support it. As 1 said 
before, I have but one vote and I value that vote on all occasions, but, I 
assure my Muhammadan brothers here that I will give it to them with 
pleasure on this occasion. 

{Cries of ** Let the question be novi put/*) 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Two of the Clocks 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


Sir Hari Singh Oour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-MuEam- 
madan): Sir, I should like to contribute a few words to this discussion. I 
find that as far back as 1900, when the question of the separation of the 
North West Frontier Province was mooted by the Government of India, 
Lord Curzon gave expression to the following views. I read from his offi- 
cial despatch dated the 27th August, 1900. He said: 

** It will express and enforce the direct responsibility of the Government for 
foreign affairs. It will enable the Viceroy to take up the most important business 
of the department of which he is the personal chief. It will free the management of 
frontier politics from the delays that are inseparable from a chain of reference whose 
strength is sacrificed to its length.** 

And the Secretary of State in accepting his proposal in paragraph 8 of Ms 
despatch, wrote as follows:' 

In the meanwhile Her Majesty’s Government generally approve of your propoiml 
as tending to express and enforce the direct responsibility of your government for 
frontier affairs and to free the management of frontier politics from ti» delay 
inseparable from the present system.** 

The question of cost was raised in 1900, and this, Sir, is what Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State wrote on that question. Lord Curzon had said : 

*Mt will, not entail any additional burden up^n the Imperial revenues/ ; 

And the Secretary of State said in paragraph 8 : 

** If on close examination of the various changes and adaptaiione ins^aorable^lr^ 
the constitution of the new CuSauission apart from the PubjjJj Oove^ment, m 
that they do in fact involve ho additional expense, the residt be 
satisfactory.” L 

^ Now. Sir, tliwe are tljs to 

vince was ccmstituted ; first, tkat it wfil entail aio additio&al Obst, and 6ecie^ 
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that the frontier policy will be directly in the 

eral; and I find, Sir, that Colonel Gidney, who seems to taye changed bis 
views, gave expression to identical views on the Slst ^' Septei^^ 1921. 
Speakhig on the motion he said: 

“The doiaestic policy pursued in a territory contiguous to the frontier 
inevitably react upon foreign policy and upon defence. It is inconceivable that dcdhjistio 
policy in such territory should be directed by any authority other than that which 
responsible for foreign policy and defence.” 

This is nothing but a paraphrase of the views of tie Government of Ind^ 
and the Secretary of State. Now, Sir, the question that I wish to ask: 
this House is this. Only two days back, when the Education Secretary 
asked for a supplementary demand of Es. 50 lakhs for the purpose of 
Archeology, my friend, the Honourable Mr. Jinnah, and other Members 
of this House rose up in arms against him and said: ‘'This will take away 
the jurisdiction of this House to grant supplies, and you are withdrawing 
from the cognisance of this House a large sum of money which will dis- 
appear and will be used by trustees which this House cannot tolemte.” 
That, Sir, was the principle that we who are responsible to the tax-payers 
for the safe use of their money, should also be responsible for voting sup- 
plies.' I apply that principle to the present case. The Frontier Province 
is annually a deficit province. The Honourable Mr. Eangachariar has- 
pointed out and I have verified his facts — ^we find from the current Budget 
that we have to subscribe no less than Es. 2J crores for the maintenance 
of the Frontier Province. Now, I ask the Honourable Members one short 
question. This annual sum of money which you vote for the upkeep of 
the Frontier Province, are you prepared to take it out of your vote and make 
it over to the Local Government to be distributed? That is the short 
question. 

Baja Ghazanfar All Khan (North Punjab : Muhammadan) : It is; not 
necessary. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: My friend the Baja who led the debate says it is 
not necessary. Very Tvell, Sir. If this House is to vote its supplies every 
year to the North West Frontier Province, how is it consistent wdth the 
constitution and the existence of local autonomy? 

I 

Baja Ghazanfar Ali Ehan: For unsettled districts. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Then my friend says, he does not w^ant these 
Eeforms to be given to the whole of the Frontier Province, but he only 
wants them for the five settled districts. Well, Sir, I will reply to him in 
the words of the then Law Member, who, speaking on behalf of Govern- 
ment, disposed of that argument in the following words: 

** The population of the five settled districts there is intimately connected and 
associated with the five agency tracts. In fact I am told that there are many among 
them who have houses on both sides of the Frontier. Their relations are idtimate, 
and it would be. in the opinion of the frontier officers who know the province, extremely 
dangerpos and disastrous to divide control in that part of the country.” 

That is my answer to the Baja Sahib. You cannot possibly give Eefoims 
to five districts and refuse those reforms to the other five trans-border 
districts. ^ ■ , ■ . 

A The conditiQns are different; 

fbflpw^ 
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[19th Mae, 1926. 

''Ittt'XEIt ' -tfhe , ]f6As<^ . : 

JMidtti I iiope the 

will confine his arguments to the extra exp^diture i^^hieh be 
in starting the Befonns, and not to the whole expenditure of the Frontier 
Frbvinoe. These five districts are aheady tlhd^r tSte adminietrAtion of 

Whit is theire fiOT reducing pueaent 

Sir Sari Sin|^ Gkmr: I have quoted Lord Curzon, and 1 have quoted 
#ie Secretary of iSta^. I have also quoted the Law Member, I wish pre- 
%dntly to place Ihe lTi#ab Sahib in the same distinguished company and in 
favour of the vieV^ wtoch they have expressed. If he will only ^p^aiise for 
a mhin'tie, I trill quote his own words. 

Nott^, Sir, I ah! dealing with this question first, about the pronounce- 
l^^t made in 1900 by the responsible authorities both in India and in 
^nghmd wbto the Fapontier Province was carved out of Punjab, and I fur- 
ther wish to point out that, so far as this Eesolution^ is concerned, it does 
not deal with the ’five settled districts, but it deals with the whole of the 
Korth West Frontier Province. Honourable Members will probably say 
that this Besolution must be read in its spirit and not literally. I am pre- 
patred to do that. I am prepared to concede that this Besolution fhust be 
understood as meaning that the Beforms are merely to be extended to the 
4ve settled districts, in other words, to half of the Frontier Province. NoW, 
Sir, what is She jposiiion there? I find, Sir, that about two years ago there 
was a meeting held by the Bevenue Commissioner, Colonel Keane, the 
pt^ent Offidaring Chief Commissioner, and he inquired of the people — ^tny 
Mend the Nawab Sahib was present at that meeting, — ^whether they pre- 
ferred elections to nominations in the municipalities, and .... 

Hawab Sir Saliil»aaa Abdtd Qidyum: Not in the municipalitjes, please. 

Sir Eari Singh Ck>ur: In the District Boards, I stand corrected — ^in 
ilie District Boards, and they all said that that they did not want elections, 
wanted nomihafioiis .... 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qatytim: No. ^ 

Sir Eari Singh €k>ttr: And I say. Sir, that only two years ago at a re- 
presentative meeting, when the public opinion of both Hindus and Muham- 
madans was sound^, they agreed in preferring ifiOminAtions to el^^ons 
in the Dfetrict Boards . ... 

Nawab SaMbiad^ Qaiyum: May X point out, Sir, that wa 

never said that we did not want the election system or Beforms in the 
Province. What wS said was that there was no use of introducing refpmis 
ia the District Boards in which there were very few hon-MtiBliiris ariij non- 
but th&t WO the Beforins tb be started right throiatgh ^he 

province ‘first, Particularly in the muracipalities and, then in Ae 
brifinary way, in the Districffe Boaa^ds, etc. We said that there Waa ff& 
of introducing these refpims, firsts in the District Boards which wens 
pbSbd of almoi^ v : ^ : 

Sir Eari 8iii|^ Ooor: I am much obliged for this interruption. Y 
that the Nawab Sahib was Hker than I Was,. He 
said;' that"' When he ■Wetft'them'nesiufi'^it 'he 

be introduced in the District Boards. He wanted tb ifitiMficii me mSSht 
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... '■ ^ ie,;';. 

'!& 1lj^« ^ M wd &e t)Js Eoid lie 

to 'be ext^ded to tbe ifirbc^e Province, 1 :tib«t is the 

lai^age of a statesman, and I congratulate the Houour^le Member in , 
^vii^ expression to it here. Now, if I say . • . . 

Hawah Shr Sabibzada Abdul Qa^nun: I wanted tibe mother to’ c6me 
forward and produce children. It is unnatural that :^he iffibid 
come first and the mothM- afterwards. 

ttir fiaii Siai^ Ckmr: Well, Sir, 1 leave it to the House. 1 mk Hon* 
purable MOmlMrs fairly to consider this very shcnt statement which the 
iJawab Stdiifo has made. In British India long before the advent oi the 
refortns the municipalities and District Boards had been autorngmous '. . . . 

Sa]a OhazaalaF All Shan: Not all. 

1ft. Abdtd kaye: Not simultaneoasly. 

Vh Slnjg^ In the first you had municipal elections, then 

you had elections to the District Boards, and only two years back Sir 
Abdul Qaiyum opposed elections even to the District Boards. He said he 
wanted no reforms at the foot of the ladder from which they began under 
Lord Eipon’s Viceroyalty in 1880 in India. That was the preparatory 
stage here; and when the people realised the VAltie elections, then fur- 
ther reforms became necessary and were introduced. Now, your spokes- 
man in this House, the ingpirer of the Resolution, has himself admitted 
now .... 

itr. The Honourable Member forgetis t^hat the Chair is on 

this side. 

Sir Haii Singh Gour: The Honourable Member has himself admitted 
that only two years back he was against the iiitroduction of reforms in the 
constitution of the District Boards, and I will leave it there. 

Now, my poini is this. We are here dealing with some frontier Districts, 
not the whole of the Frontier Province, but caily a part of it, and the !;«eaolu- 
tion is interpreted as saying, which it does not say, that you must give to 
only a part of that Frontier Province, I take it, the Reforms pro- 
vided for in the Government of India Act, which relath to Legislative Coun- 
cils, the appointment of Ministers, etc. Now, Sir, if you were to introduce 
ministerial responsibility and a local Legislative Council, I wish to jask, 
how is it consistent with the declaration of the Secretary of State and of 
the Government of India of 1900 when this new province was constituted? 
My seocHid point is, hOw is the cc«t to be met? My friend the llaja 
S^ib says it will come out of the general revenues of India and will be 
voted bjr this House . . . • 

Sai|t ^jyii Shim : I did not say that. 

Wt MwA Wtagh Goat : It Will come out of;' the revenues of India. ^ Well, 
Sir, I ask the House, if it is ta^.come out -of the reVenues of India, it muhi 
be placed upon the estinaatea of this House. And is thie — 

that is the short questioln— -is this feuse prepared to abdicate its duties 
and' ipefiqponsibiliMes ■^•■'transf€SWng"mN,l^ #;W$ee8 

every year without ahy nouta^ol !t ixmoitm hy 

the Budget? 
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]iinxr0 Sir SaUbsada ^bdi;a Qa^jrum: I would ^ the ^pup^ur^e 
cdii^iae yg arguments .lb the extra e^enditure wMfeh Wijr 

Mr. President: That is the function of the President and 'Bot of the 
Hondurable Member. , r 

’ ifflr ISni^ I to afraid, Sir, there is a little cbnfusioh in the 

Nawab Sahib’s mind. The extra exj>enditure is not the only thing to be 
considered. You have to run the province with a Budget of its own^ and 
that Budget can either be voted by the Legislative Ootincil or by the 13^ 
lative Assembly, and if it is once placed upon the estimates of the local 
Legislative Council, it follows that the Legi^ative Assembly will be deprived 
of the power of vote which it now possesses and which it exercises in res- 
pect of the North West Frontier Budget. That, I submit . . . . 

Mr. Kahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur: From that Budget, Sh. 

Sir Hari Singh Gk>ur: That, I submit, is a deprivation of the power 
against which this House has almost unanimously protested only 4B hours 
back. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: What about Burma? What did you do in Burma? 

, An honourable Member: What about Eailways? 

Sir Bari Singh Gour: The House will further remember that the North 
West Frontier Province was constituted for the purpose of giving a direct 
hold to the Government of India on its foreign policy, and if my Honour- 
able frienda to-day ask the Government of India to use their good offices 
to extend the reforms to the 5 districts, I ask them why Baluchistan 
should be excluded from it. 

Nawab Sir Sahibaada Abdul Qaiyum: No, not excluded. 

Sir Bari Singh Gour: Apparently my friend will say that the Beforms 
must be extended to Baluchistan .... 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Why not? And later on to the 
tribal area too. 

Sir Singh Gour: And to the Santhal Parganas, and in fact to all 
provinces which are geographically within the limits of British India. 

_ Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: And form part of the Indian 
Bmpire, and are subject to Indian laws. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: You can have your Marriage Bill circulated then. 

Sir Bari Singh Gour: I wish in this connection to draw the attention 
of the House to what took place when there was a debate on a very simi- 
le motion by my friend 3^.. Harbilas Sarda relating to the sinaU pro- 
vince of Ajmer-Merwara. The Government then said : ^’You are a deficit 
prpvmce. You cannot pay your way, and so long ae you Moit 

province, you cannot have Beforms. ” ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Bi4a AH laign : PoHt^al ^ [ ^ ' 

Sir Sahibi^ AMid did 

S^sraj^ts ;p(^t^imd: v^ef^-iicyfl you^vo^ '"vrv ■ 
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Sir fiari Singh Gour: I submit that that argument ta 

a province where the deficit is as much as in the b^e^ titHnd^N^ 

Frontier ..Province. - ■■i'- 

E* Jthmed: How can you say that? Are you spedi&g f6r yourself 
or justifying ybur return to this Assembfy on the Swrajist licket? 

Mr. Present t Order, order. ^ 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: Then, Sir, dealing with the North West 
Province, I ^ave no doubt that here again I shall be supported by the 
Honourable the Nawab who is the foster father of this B^plutiom / (Aw? 
Honourable Member: **No.”) Is it not a fact that there are such tEinger 
as para janba of which a very weak rendering is factions and is it not 
a fact that these factions are above politics, above religion above AH* and' 
they are the rife source of life-long blood-feuds and vendettas unknown 
anywhere in India . ... 

Nawab Sir Sahibaada Abdul Qaiynm: I have seen the worst type of' 

para janba (pasrty feelings) on the floor of this House, worse than 
in the Frontier Province. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: The fact that they exist elsewhere in India does 
not minimise the facit that they are there in their pristine vigour and' 
strength. The fundamental principle of every democratic or representa- 
tive institution is that the representatives of the people should think im- 
perially and think of the good and welfare of the provinces as a whole and' 
not of the small parties to which they belong. I ask, Sir, would it be conr 
ducive to the peace and welfare of the provinces as a whole if these Eeforttis 
are extended to the North West Frontier Province at this stage? 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: I will say just one word, Sir. If 
the Reforms are taken away from the Honourable MemberA province, 
namely, the Central Provinces, where the, situation is worse in this respect 
than in the North West Frontier Province, then we will be quite prepared 
to remain without reforms. 

Ml. President: This is neither a personal explanation nor a point of' 
order. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I wish to point out one other fact ... 

Mr. President: I hope the Honourable Member will now bring his re- 
marks to a close. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I think, Sir, that the remarks of these Honour^ 
able Members (meaning those who had interrupted) have been more thair 
my remarks. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must understand that the 
House is getting impatient. He will therefore bring his remarks to a 
close. 

Sir Bari’ Singh Gour: One more point I wish to bring to the noiace of 
the Hofise. Under the Government of India Act the Noith West Frontior ’ 
Pmvincei is excluded and it wcaHd require an amendment of the Govem-*^ 
ment of India Act to include the North* West Frontier Province under the * 
provisiisms of ^ A 

Ifip. M; A* JShhsh : The Act to be amended. 

Sir fiipnd says that the Government of Indii’ 

Act ^t^ i Ihat^ w^ 

paept 0 f. %dia ^ct is oonride»ai^|li.. 
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I do entreat the Goyermnent of India to give an assMimoe Ihi^ 
w^en the Goyernncient of I^a Apt is revised^ tbie ^ ^ewstion 
mil not he Igi^ed that it will he con^doration m 

"thp further Eefoiha^s which the EoyaJ CommisBion or the St^utory Com- 
mission or any other Commission that may be set Ul|) m% tl&e into con- 

y Stmourable MeibbOrs moved thfet the i|ueStion be put.) 

■ ' ^he queistibn % that the ^tiestibn be how put. 
adopted. 

(Mr. President then called bh Manlvi Sayad Mtotnza Sahib Bhfa 
4o reply.) , 

Sir Denys Bray: Sir, before the Honourable Membe¥ replies, rhight I 
for your guidance? Two amendments are, I understand^ before the 
House. Are we to undeistand that they have been withdrawn? 

Mr. President: The amendments have not been withdrawn. The course 
which the Chair proposes to adopt is this. It will read to the House the 
<^ginal Eesolution and the two amendments, but will put the driginal 
Resolution to the vote first. 

^ Sttyad Huirtttisa 3iditb Bali^tiir (South Madras : Muhammadan) : 

'•iSlr, before availing myself of the right of reply I thank those gentlemen 
haVe supported me wholeheartedly, especially Colonel Crawford and 
‘^Ibnel Gidhey, w;ho are the gwaht representatives of a gallant race, (An 
Mohourahle Mpmher;: ‘‘And Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal’'.) and I value the sup- 
port of Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal more because he is a member of the Hindu 
Mahasabha and a member of the Sangathan, and yet he is prepared to 
espouse the cause which is a righteous one. I also t^ank the leader of the 
non-official European party, Sir Darcy Lindsay, for his wholehearted sup- 
^port. Gentlemen, when I say this, it is not meant that I do not thank 
those that have opposed me. I thank the opposeers of this proposition 
^so, especially Sir Hari Singh Gour, the last speaker, who has. assured 
the House, having placed himself in the capacity of the Home Member, 
that the Frontier people will get this and that when the further considera- 
tion of the reforms is taken up by the Government, as if he is in the know 
'Of the Government secrets that we are going to get this and 
that to-morrow or the day after. Till then, he wants the 
frontier . Muhammadans to observe silence, and the sileUce of the 
deeid. Now, as regards the other three speakers that have opposed me, 
two are from my own province of Madras, and they are my personal friends. 
One is my family friend and the other was my colleague in the Madras 
Legislative Council. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: What is his name? 

MAulvi Bayad XiiirtuE^ Bahadur: I mean Sir Sivaiswamy Aiyer. 
M regiU‘d»^ Malaviya, he is a nationalist and tBat is 

recognised by all of Us. I cannot quesl&i his nationalism. At the sami 
ritooi he has, at lOast in tffis question, intiOduOed comiUui^ He has 
been overpowered by a spirit of communalism. Nationaiistei has giwra way 
to communalism when ho jannecessarily fi^agged in the 
and thp questicm of Peshawar, simply wph the object^^ ^ 

S t of fiy ■ Eesoiutioh. to-'ihieaiaui^ myself 

.fmitiOiahs : who' uiie'’® vaMs." : T'' cannot 'ttwv' b.U^.'i 
^ahlST iSy plfef¥b how tai^ the Mvahoed by tE^ 
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have fallen through. Two speajk^ Qiy provinc^^^^ op, the 

voluminous evidence recorded $y one of Ihem. when the 

ma^piity us, who care expected to have^^^^^<^ 

evei?y ' for our going into all detf^ As. 

regams iny fib^oui^ Sk Bivaswamy A4yer, he is the oiig^al^r 

of this ddbi^ Ckunthittee iteeM was in pursuance 

solutiDn moved by him- Itofore saying something regarding V^e qiiipi^^ 
itsdfei I* have to infoim my the Borne Memb©rt|i|^ 

is not Kawab Sir Abdul %dyum who was the inspirer of tb^ Be6<^^n,i 
and at the same time T have to inform my Honourable friehd over here 
that Maweh Sir Abdul Qaiyum is not the father of this BesOlution. Tim 
Besolutibn was drafted by m all and the Home Member is not accurate when 
he says that I am fcom Madras and am not in touch with the Frontier. 
In my opening speech I said that I have been to the Frontier. I have 
seen the intelligentsia of that province; I have discussed with them mattera 
regarding their well-being and as to how the law is being r^ulated there, 
what hardships they are being subjected to under the Frontier Crimes Be- 
gulation, and so forth. Along with those points this point of Eeforms also 
was taken up. Ever since I had been there, I have had a longing to move 
this Besoltition and I am fortunate to have drawn the ballot in my favour. 
No doubt, as has been rightly observed by Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, I was 
cautious enough not to import communalism when I handled the question 
on the 16th February, and the Muslim speakers that followed me also 
handled it in the same strain, a fact which has been borne out by the 
Press. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya consciously or unconsciously gave 
vent to his fury against the furious Pathans of the Frontier when 
there was no occasion for it at all. All his arguments having been success- 
fully met by the three Punjabi speakers, Baja Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Mr. 
Abdul Haye and Mr. Ghiilam Bari, and my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, 
the leader to a party of which the Panditji had been a Member till the 
16th .... 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I have not spoken on the floor of this House on this 
Besoliition as representing my Party. I spoke entirely in my individual 
capacity. 

Maulvi Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: The question of keeping the 
people of the settled districts of the Frontier deprived of such Eeforms as 
were introduced in other Provinces by the Government of India Act of 
1919 and in addition denying them the benefits of such penal laws and 
criminal procedure as are in force in other provinces and were in force in 
the 5 settled districts of the Frontier also up to 1901, when they were 
separated from the dissimilar people and region of the Punjab, is one ques- 
tion and the question of amalgamating these five districts with the Punjab 
or redistributing the areas of the two provinces in any other manner is 
another question. One or the other may be discussed on its merits, but 
the two must not be confused. I am prepared 'to discuss the question of 
amalgamation or redistribution on the merits, but I submit that when the 
only question that I am discusrihg is of the political and civic rights of 
the people of the Pmntier Protj^e it is not fair to befog the issue by 
importing into the disduss^^ the question of amalgamation or redistribu- 
tion. It seems to me that a considerable part of the Hindu opppsition 
to the ext^rion of the Eeforms to the Frontier Province is besecj on 
considerations that are not provincial but are imported into these discus- 
sions from other ProyinceavOf India. In no other proyince are the Hindus 
in such a minority aAih the Horth W Frontier Provin^ce, and being in 
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{Maulvi Sayad Murtuza S&hib Bahadur.] 
oaost of the provisoes in large majorities, m some uo less lairge thau the 
Muslim majority in the Frontier, the most communally-minded Hindu can 
pose as a nationalist and talk of democracy and mixed territorial represent- 
ation pr at least of joint electorates even if separate representation to the 
Muslim minorities is conceded. This pose epnnot possibly be maintained 
any ’longer if the five settled districts of the Frontier not only remained 
a distinct and separate province but also secured the Eeforms asked for 
in my Resolution. One need not be a prophet to predict that the moment 
the 'reforms are granted to these five districts as a distinct and separate 
province the Hindu minority thereof will begin to clamour as vociferously 
as the most nervous Mussdman seeking adequate and effective separate 
commimal representation by means of separate electorates. The whole 
show of nationalism will then be given away if the Hindu minority in the 
Frontier proves just as anxious, if not more, for all those safeguards as the 
Muslim minorities elsewhere demand. It is for this rescan, and mainly, 
if not solely, for this reason, that such a large part of the Hindu community 
is ranged against me to-day. This is the reason why some prominent 
Hindus of Southern India are even more anxious for the amalgamation of 
the Frontier Province with the Punjab than the Hindus of the Punjab 
iiself, let alone the Muasalmans who are so emphatically and clearly 
opposed to it. That is the reason why on the pressure of the Punjab 
Hindus and their Hindu supporters of other provinces, the leader of the 
Swaraj Party gave to the Mussalman members of his party nominally two 
alternatives; amalgamation to-day or Swaraj to-morrow: but in reality it 
connoted no other alternative but amalgamation, because he allowed to 
be tacked on to the alternative of Swaraj to-morrow the significant addi- 
tion subject to such redistribution of provinces as may be foimd neces- 
sary.^’ It is true that more recently it is pretended that the Hindus of 
the Punjab too no longer desire amalgamation. What is it that they 
desire after all? What they desiie can be judged from the recent resolu- 
tion passed by the Mahasabha with only one dissentient voice, which was 
to the effect that they desire that things should remain as they are. But 
I shall be charitable enough to believe that the Hindus in the Mahasabha 
aJso love freedom too much to be satisfied with the conditions of slavery 
that prevail to-day in the Frontier. Even though the cliief sufferers arc 
the Mussalmans and not the small Hindu minority, I do believe that the 
Hindu Mahasabha also wants Reforms but on one condition and that con- 
dition is that the Mussalman majority in the Frontier must merge itself 
in the small Muslim majority in the Punjab which has to be content with 
its 50 per cent representation. The alternatives offered to the 
Mussalmans of the Frontier are that they Should either remain the slaves 
of the Bureaucracy or submit to a merger in which the huge majority 
would be practically unav^lable to them.* But to make the Mussalmans 
subject lo the merger the BSndu Mahasabha and the Hindus of the Punjab 
now pretend that they do not like even the metier hut must keep the 
Mussalmans of the Frontier in the , existing condition of slavery. This, 
it is believed by the Mahasabbaists, tyouJ4 bring the Mussalmans to their 
Imees and compel them to heg themselves for amalgamation. This is an 
old trick and those who habitually drive hard bargains are past masters in 
playing it. The Persian ptoyerb sums Up this mentality which runs as 
follows : 

’‘*Ba margash bigeer ia ba tap rail $hawad,** 

(“ Demand death and he will agaree to fever.”) 
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But the Mussalmans of the Frontier will not agfee to fever and as for 
death they are generally accused of preferring other people's death to their 
own. TWs insistence, whether direct or indirect, a| an^ialganiation with 
the Punjab is nothing short of political blackmail and "t trust that every 
right-thinking Member of this House will help the iVontier Protdnce in 
resisting it. It will be a vain effort to appeal to the rest of the House 
even though I am sorry to say the large bulk of this section of the Hpuse 
hails from my own province. It was perhaps on this account that the 
Providence which presides over the ballot destined it that a Mussalmail 
from the same province should move this Eesolution: 

“ Asman har-i amanath na tavaniaih Icasheed, 

Khwra-i fal ha namai man4 deenana Zadand/* 

('* The burden of responsibility which could not be borne by 
Heaven has fallen to my lot.*') 

1 bow to that Providence though I must say that it has involved me in 
difficulties with the party which had opposed my election, but which I 
joined after defeating its candidate and wffiich I followed in the walk-out 
even though it had compelled me to resign. It is a sense of duty alone — 
a duty the demands of which are more insistent than any party discipime — 
that has compelled mo to be present here to-day only to defend the causa 
that I championed. So far as I am concern^, Sir, I have no control 
over the barrier of technicalities and wffiat I realise as inv duty 1 have dis- 
charged. A certain charge has been levelled against me by one nationalist 
paper of Bengal. If my memory does not fail me it was the Amnta Bazar 
Pafrika which said that it was in a partisan spirit that 1 moved the Eesolu- 
tion. From the floor of this House I have to inform the editor of that 
Journal and those that share his views that I am above partisanship and 
have been so ever since my school and college days. I can easily 
substantiate my statement and dispsove the charge by referring to the 
fact that it was only on the 24th February, 1925, that I supported a 
similar Eesolution moved by my Honourable friend, Eai Sahib HarbUas 
Sarda, demanding a Legislative Council for the province of Ajmer- 
Merwara whore, as the House is aware, the Mussalmans are in a minority. 
The peculiarity of that Resolution was that there was not a single wo»d 
either in the Eesolution itself or in the speeches made by the Mover and 
others about safeguarding the interests of the minorities. My friend, the 
Mover of that Resolution, will bear me out when I say that his Resolution 
ran thus : 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to be pleased to 
establish a Legislative Council for Ajmer-Merwara.” 

The said Resolution was supported not onlv bv me but also by six other 
Mussalman Members, the total number of supporters of the proposition 
being 26. So far as my Eesolution is concerned, it is cautiously worded 
making provision for safeguarding the interests of the minority community. 

Now, Sir, as regards my friends from ttiy own province, Madras, I have 
simply to read out to them the opinion held by the majority of the Hindus 
of my province regarding this question, which will be helpful to others 
also in forming an opinion about* this question. This is from a paper 
which is the natipnal organ of the non^Brahmin Hindus who form the 
majority of the population of our province. 

ICauIvi Kuliammadi 7|diub (Bohilkund and Eumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural): What is the name of the paper? 
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: The name ol the paper ia 
Jmtice and it haa done juat^ioe to this aubjeet. 

Havab Sir Sa h tte mda. Abilul Qi^ijnm: But our opposers ape BrahmiiiBL 

XaiiM Sairad Kartuia Salilb BaltaSot: Out of four who have opposed 
thia Besolution, tiuree are Bki^pMca. 

: I hope my friend recognises that 
thj^ is uotkiog persouai to him in it. 

Haulvi Sayad Hiurtiica 08lailb ftaliadar: I do agree with you there, Sir. 
Justice in its editorial of X8tb February, said as follows: 

** Although the discussion in the Legislative Assembly on Maulvi Sayad Murtuaa'a 
Besolution asking for the extension of the Montagu-Chelmaford Befoxx&s into the 
North-West Frontier Province has not yet cpme to an end, we are not without 
own fears that the Assembly would eventually be found to have contributed something 
of its own towards increasing the bitterness of the already embittered relations between 
the Hindus and the Muslims in this country.*’ 

Our province is free from this charge : 

** For example, even a child can foresee that speeches of the type delivered by 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya can only have the disastrous ellect of inflaming 
Muslim opinion and rendering it all the more suspicious of the bona fide a of the Hindus. 
Wo do not deny, of coursa, tl^at the Pandit has some ground for his jeremiads and 
his lugubrious atdvocacy of what he supposes as the ‘ interests ’ of the Hindus, but, 
none the less, we are not prepared to agree with him when he says that, simply 
because there have been some Hindu-Muslim disputes and disturbances in the past,, 
the Muslims of the Frontier Province should be regarded as duskmana for ever and 
denied any part or lot in the Eeforms which their brethren elsewhere in India are in 
unquestioned enjoyment of. In fact, if the occurrence or non-occurrence of communal 
squabbles and affrays bo the criterion for the non-award or award of political reforms 
well may it be the case that the Pandit’s own province— tlie United Provinces — would 
not fare any the better as compared with the Frontier Province. For it is well known 
that, among the provinces in which Hindu-Muslim troubles are almost an every-day 
occurrence, the United Provinces are one of the most prominent ; the Pandit himself 
will have to admit this when confronted with the statistics of the past few years. It 
seems to us puerile, therefore, to argue that the Reforms should not be extended to 
the Frontier Province on the ground that the province is susceptible to inter-communal 
outbreaks now and then. All the same, wo must confess to some sympathy with the 
feeliug that the constitution of a sc]parate province on the frontier in the early years 
of the present century by the then Viceroy, Lord Curzon, was an unwarranted step and 
that it has led to consequences that have not been altogether happy. But, in so far as the 
people of the province concerned^ are, for the most part, averse to linking their 
fortunes with those of their neighbouring province, the Punjab, and also in view of 
the fact that the latter itself has refused to acquieSde . . . 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mudydiman: I claim the protection of 
the Chair. I invitc' your attention, Sir, to the fact that the Honourable 
Member is reading long extracts from newspapers. 

Mr. President; The Honourable Member cannot go on reading these 
long extracts from newspapers. There must be some limit. The Hon- 
ourable Member will now bring bis remarks to a close. 

Maulvi Sayad Murtuza Salub Pahador. I will just say a word or two. 
It has been proved that the North West Frontier^ Province people have a 
real and genuine desire for Eeforms. The fact that so many frontier 
people have come all the way from the (Efferent districts of the province 
goes to show how keen theyr are on the subject. 5^ere48 another fact to 
be adcled to it. 69 meeti^^ ha^e been held *alI^over "the province and 
resolutions have been meved^ At not a single meethrg was there anyone 
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round to be against the Kesolution. The Hindus and the Sikhs are also 
united, which goes to prove^ that so far as the province itself is canceled, 
there is no animosity as it is depicted to be outside the province by those 
who are against it. The Baja Sahib and the Leader of the Independent 
Party have made a passionate appeal to the Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber whose largeheartednesB and accommodating tendency are admitted on 
all hands. 1 associate myself with them in making the appeal. Will the 
Jagirdars and Khans who have come all the way have tp go away dis- 
ippointod. I hope not. I trust they will get the Beforms. 

With these few words, Sir, I commend my Besoluiion to the 
acceptance of the House. 

Sir l>eQys Br^y : Sir, it is ver.> pleasant io hear my Honourable friend, 
ilie Mover, again. But I wish we had seen him in his accustomed seat, 
doing something to fill up ihat ugl} gap opposite. He may have thought 
iliat ho would have felt lonely there. But he spoke witli sincerity and 
conviction as before, and uith sincerity and conviction on his side, he 
hs ah\a\s in ver> good comj)an\. 

Those empty J Pencil eg opposite recall to m\ mind the discomfort — almost 
discomfiture — in which 1 spoke earlier in the debate. The Benches were 
nol empt} then. But they were silent, silent — to borrow* a phrase from my 
Honourable friend Mr. Bipin Cliandra Pal, — silent wiih a silence more 
eloquent than eloquence. The oracles were dumb The> are dumb no 
longer. At the eleventh hour the .oracle has spoken It has delivered itself 
of an oracular utterance worthy of the most ambiguous oracular utterances 
of the Delphic oracle itself. Let those wh«o can take comfort from that 
utterance take comforT! 

My own contribution to the debate this evening will be confined almost 
entirely to a defence <of the Frontier and of that man than whom I have 
not known a finer — the man of the Frontier Province. The attack on the 
Frontier and the frontier man began early My Honourable friend, Pandit 
Madan Molian Malaviya, did not associate himself wdth the conspiracy of 
silence. That he faced the issue bravely, that he spoke out boldly w*hat he 
felt in his heart, w^e must all admit. And for that, it he will accept if from 
me let him accept my tribute of admiration. TTnforTunalely he did not 
content himself with that. He raked up past history*. 1 am wi»ng. Had 
he done that, I should not have referred to the matter now . What he raked 
up. Sir, w^ere ancient misrepresentations of past history. The impression 
he left upon the House was that sixteen or seventeen years ago the Muslims 
of Peshawar, in order, forsooth, f»o get rid of one British offi^er and to get 
back another, made an organised onslaught on the Hindus of Peshaw’ar, 
looted them of fifty lakhs of property — though some say less — , and drove 
them, sixteen thousand 80 uls~though some say less — into the Punjab, 
where for n year — though some say less — ^tfaey remained in exile. And the 

^ facts? They were tragic enough. Tragic enough, one would 

’ have thought, to serve any ones purpose without the added 
horrors of imagination. The cause of that grim trajafedy w’^as the clashing 
of the Hindu festival of vernal merry-making, the Hoh\ wdth the Muslim 
iVstival of mourning, the iBara^Wafat There was bloodshed on both rides. 
Bloodshed was fdlowed by looting; looting by panpe; panic by the exodus 
of many Hindus “down-oountry. The fgjcstd were grievous indeed. 'But the 
damage done w^ nothing like 50 lakhs; a committee of Hindus assessed 
it at 5. Ncm!' did the exodus embrace the whole Hindu popidatteti of 

• 
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Peshawar; nothing like it. Nor did those Hindus remain in exile for a 
year; nothing like it. It was a ghastly riot. But not in Peshawar alone do- 
such riots happen. Not on the Frontier alone are such crimes committed 
ill religion's name. And I say now what, interrupting ray Honourable 
friend, 1 said then, it is to me deplorable — ^there is another word that trem- 
bles on my lips again — ^that in raking up ancient history, he should rake 
it up so distorted, ghastly though the truth was. Is it really necessary 
for rae to remind him how easily communal feeling is set ablaze? Small 
wonder that my Honourable friend llaja Ghazanfar Ali, in an admirable 
speech, delivered him an admirable rebuke; small wonder too that he 
provoked from my Honourable friend Mr. Abdul Haye a fierce counter- 
blast, fiercer I think than lie would have dreamt of delivering in this 
House had it not been for the provocation he ha<i received. 

I pass on to my Honourable friend Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer. It is re- 
freshing to turn to his speech. Or rather I feel that it will be refreshing 
when L am able to read that speech in the cold light of print. For I was so 
pelted with fiacts and figures that my poor storm-beaten ears wore hardly 
able to take in the argument. Like the Pandit, he spoke with great convic- 
tion and force ; like the Pandit, he marshalled many facts and figures ; unlike 
the Pandit, he was able to adduce authority for the figures and the facts 
be quoted — some authority at any rate. Of tli^' use ho made of those facts 
and figures there is, I venture to assert, much roran for — (An Honourable 
Member: “ Difference of opinion.") — ^I will put it at that, difference of 
opinion. And in what iic said there was much food (let me address myself 
to Mr. Jinnah) much food for reflection for men like Mr. Jinnah, wlio think 
that in this issue there is no question at all, that everything is so simple^ 
so plain that a decision ought to have been taken months and years ago. 
But 1 do feel this of Sir Sivaswamy s speech, and I have felt it more than 
once as I have listened to him on his pet subject the Frontier: if only he 
would leave his books, if only he would blow out that midnight lamp, if 
only he would tear Himself away from the satisfying prose of Frontier 
Administration Reports, and go north to the Frontier itself, and stand in 
Pe.shawar and feel the keen, invigorating blasts of wind that come down the 
Khyber or the Malakand, I am sure he would find many of his cobwebs 
blown away, and that he would review the Frontier and the frontier pro- 
blems in a very different and much better perspective. Of one thing I am 
quite sure. He would revise his opinion of the character of that fine man 
lhat lives op •the frontier. 

I turn to Mr. Eangachariar, who this morning delivered a very powerful 
iijnaech, which again T commend to the study of my Honourable friend 
Jifr. Jinnah, who finds everything so simple. .... 

Mr. M* A. Jinnah: T studied thi«i m the minority report and I also studied 
the majority report, and T agree with the maiori+y report rather than with 
the minority report 

Sir Qenys Bray: I rise almost again with a blush .... 

ZHwan Bahadur T. Bangaohariar: When did Mr. Jinnah come to that 
conclusion may I ask? 

Ut. K. A. Jinnah: A8 sooh fls t ^tiidied it. 

*1 
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Sir Denys Bray: 1 cannot, however, acquit Mr. Kangachariar of intro- 
ducing heat into the discussion. True, lie dissociated himself at an early 
stage in his speech from any feelings whatsoever of’ a communal character. 
But methinks he protested too much 1 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar: Certainly not. 

Sir Denya Bray: If he doubts it, 1 would point to the angry protests 
that punctuated that speech. Where did they come from? 

Diwan Bahadur T. Kangachariar: From the conviction of a national 
Lssue. 

Sir Denya Bray: The protects, Sir, came, as far as 1 could judge, from 
almost every Muslim in the House. And it seemed to me the greater pity, 
for I feel, and again I turn to Mr. Jinnah, that there was a great deal in 
bis speech that not only deserves, but commands, close attention. Even I, 
who belonged to the majority, who signed the majority report, have recently 
had to do a great deal of hard thinking and re-thinking on this problem, 
and many of its difficulties have been put very admirably by Mr. Kanga- 
ehariar. Unfortunately, he exaggerated. He exaggerated greatly. He 
tre^ated difficulties as insuperabilities. Out of extracts and fragments he 
created a Frankenstein monster of a frontier province, a monster of a 
frontier Pathan. . . . 

Mr, K, Ahmed: It is monstrous. (Laughter.) 

Sir Denys Bray: Here and there it amused me to listen to him. It 
amused me to listen to ihe awe with which he quoted the report of some 
district officer on the FronTier saying that, in his opinion, the Frontier was 
not quite ripe for llefornis. Does he listen with the same feeling of seusro- 
sanctit\ to the opinion of the district officers of Tanjore? Does he listen 
with awe when the District Collector reports that, in his opinion, Madras is 
not quite fit yet for that full autonomous provincial government which my 
Honourable friend has so dearly at heart? 

Diwim Bahadur T, Kangachariar: We have not a land frontier of 700 
miles with fanatic tribes. 

Sir Denys Bray: I thank my Honourable friend. He has, thbugh he 
forgets it. a frontier in Madras infinitely more vulnerable than*^ the land 
frontier of the North West Frontier Province. And what enables him *o 
forget it? The British Navy. In all india there is no frontier more vul-. 
nerable — were it not for the British Navy. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Kangacbariar: I do not deny that. 

Sir Denya Bray: He forgets it, Sir; be forgets it, and I will prove it to 
him . He says how can this Frontier Province have its own Reforms ? How 
can this deficit province that cannot pay Its w ay . . . . 

Diwan Bahadur T. Kangaphartar; Isolated frontier. 

Sir Dai^yaAray; Who pays the mighty bill for the protection of the 
frontiers of Madras? 

Maulvi Muhammad Takub: The Navy. 

n 2 
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Bray: is the British Navy to dictate what form the Befomis 

Does the Madras Council pass the 


in Madi:^ shall take ? 

Mmm Bahadur T. Bangachariar 


NavyV Budget? 

Sir Benys Bray: I say again that the Honourable Meimber has forgotten 
w And it k not only the British Navy, but also the North 

enables him to forget these vital factors in India's 

Mr. M. A. Jinnaii : And to argue his cases in the High Court I 

Au SOBOurable Member: JVho sank the Emden? 


Sir Benya Bray: I will just turn in passing to one very notable example 
of the use^ — may I say the misuse? — ^he made of his extracts and fragments 
from his records. He made great play with the evidence produced before 
us by Mr. Gul Khan. Now I know Mr. Gul Khan well. Twenty or twenty- 
five years ago I knew him as a youth of great promise. He wrecked his 
life by what I will charitably call a lapse of an unbalanced mind. During 
the War he got his opportunity to make good again. Of the use he made 
of that opportunity I will say nothing. I will only say this : in order to 
make use of the opportunity offered him, he had to come back from refuge 
into British India. And to treat the wild outpourings of a man like that — 
outpourings made under the goa^ of very skillful cross-examination — to 
treat such outpourings as representative of the feelings of the great Fathan 
nation is as wrong as to treat the inflammatory and libellous vitupemtiona; of 
certain Hindus of Dera Ismail Khan in those resolutions and telegrams 
which have reached us all, as characteristic of that very fine body erf men, 
the old Hindu families of the Frontier. 

Biwan Babadur T. Bangacbariar: I hope you are right. 

Sit Benya Bray: I know I am right. 

Biwan Babadur T. Bangacbariar: I have not got that know ledge. 


Sir Benys Bray: I woll pass by his remarks on the financial difficulties. 

* Biwan Babadur T. Bangacbariar: Why? 

Sir Bray: Because, Sir, I am modest. I am ill qualified to deal 

With these high financial matters. But I njake bold fo believe that if he 
wfll go and study the case with our financial advisers, be will find that a 
much more searching analysis than he gave them is needed before you can 
separate the figures of the North West Frontier Budget into those which 
relate purely to provincial matters and those that are of Imperial concern. 

Biwan Babadur T- Bangacbariar: I hate done my best. 


ffir Benyi Bray: I agree, but his best is not quite good epough. 

Biwan Babadur T. Bangacbariar: I d6 not olaim infallibility. 

Sir Benya Bray: But when he proceeds to argue, as he seemed "to me 
to argue, that the financial difficulties become qdile then I 

for one take my stand for once with Mr. Jifipah. I do wish, and T would 
like to say it again to both my Honourable friends from Madrafe*^ 
wish that they would view this and all other aspects of the ftoniier probtetn 
.tlnwgh spectacles other than those cd Madias^. : ^ V 
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Biwu Bahadm T^ Bangachark^ We caiiiibt help it ; we were in 
Madras. 

Sir Benya Bray: There is every excuse for Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer. He 
has not been to the Frontier. But there is no such exonse for 
Mr, Eangachariar who has. I wish he would not content himself with 
that flying visit oi ours. Let him go again. Let him go there every time 
he comes as far north as Delhi. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: Provided you escort me. 

Sir Benys Bray: I guarantee it will drive away from his mind some 
of those fumes which seem to possess him, the fumes of the intoxication of 
large numbers. He compared the population of the Frontier with the 
population of his own district in Madras. As if the two were in any 
degree comparable 1 Let him go again to the Frontier, and he will see 
there a people homogeneous in a sense in which as far as I know, no 
people in any province of India is homogeneous. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: I do not deny that. 

Sir Benys Bray: A people that counts, a people that includes no one 
that does not count, — no submerged tenths, no untouchables. Let him 
go to the Frontier and learn a lesson — a Frontier free from untouch a- 
bility, that most awful example of man's inhumanity to man, that negation, 
that negation of all that is best in democracy. (Applause.) He will find 
none of it there. On the frontier every man counts. Every man is 
called upon there to do a very stem duty. 

Mr. E, Ahmed: Do they paint their foreheads there? 

Sir Benys Bray: 1 will pass by much of value in the Honourable 
Member’s speech, commending it again to my Honourable friend Mr. 
Jinnah whose study of the problem is still incomplete. I will mention 
one thing only, one argument, one underlying argument only in his speech 
which jarred on me. He harped again and again on the affinities in race 
and religion of our fellow-subjects in the districts with our fellow-Indians 
in the frontier tracts .... 

Biwan Bahadur T, Bangachariar: Indians? 

Sir Benys Bray: Indians m the frontier tracts and with the citizens 
of our friendly frontier neighbour. Afghanistan. And the conclusion he 
drew from these affinities is an awful warning against including the 
Frontier Province within the ordinary purview of Eeforms — 1 had almost 
said of British India. A devastating argument! Possibly an argument 
that frightens a Foreign Secretary more than anybody else. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: I hope so. 

Sir Benya Bray: Does my Honourable friend really mean to ctoy that 
argument to its logical conclusion? Are the Hindus in districts that ibut 
on an independent Hindu kfcgdom, are Buddhists in districts that alint 
upon ah indep^dent Buddhist kingdom, are men of Mongolian race that 
abut upon a Mongolian kingdom, to be outcrtsted from the Eeforms 
thing, Sir, is ludicrous. The argument is not only deyastating, it , is— I 
cannot find the word! 
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Jlt#an Babadur T. Bangacb^ariar: I did not say that no Beforms ahouTd 
be given at all. I say “Let them have the Beforms with us and act as 
an isolated bit of India*'. 

Sir Bea3^ Bray; And what is my Honourable friend’s constructive 
contribution to this debate? What indeed! Except the old outworn cry 
of amalgamation with the Punjab? Again I am wrong. Even that is 
not his constructive contribution : else he would have introduced his 
amendment for judicial amalgamation at the very least, which is down 
on the paper, but over which he has thought fit to keep silent! 

Mr. Prestdani: The original Besolution was: 

“ That this As^^mbly reoommends to the Governor General in Connell that he 
he pleased to extend to the North West Frontier Province the provisions of the 
Goveiviuaient of India Act which relate to Legislative Councils and the appointment 
of Ministers, etc., with protection to the minorities.*’ 

Since which the following two amendments have been moved: 

“ That for the original Resolution the following be substituted : 

‘ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he b§ 
pleased to arrange to amalgamate the settled districts of the North West 
Frontier Province with the Punjab in order to secure for the people of 
these districts the benefit of the Reforms 

and 


“That for the words ‘extend to the North West Frontier Piovince the provisions 
of the Government of India Act which relate to Legislative Councils and the appoint- 
ment of Ministers * the following be substituted : 

‘ introduce in the North West Frontier Province an unitary and autonomous 
responsible Government with full protection for minorities, subject to 
the general control and residuary powers of the Central Government in 
inter-provincial and all-India matters *.“ 

The question is that the original Besolution be adopted. 

The motion was adopted. 


BESOLUTION RE TRAINING OF INDIANS FOR NAUTICAL 

CABBEBS, ETC. 

Sir P. S* SivaBwamy Alyar (Madras: Nominated Non-Official): Sir, I 
beg to move the following Resolution which stands against my name: 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he will 
be pleased : 

(fl) to recognise the need for the training of Indians for nautical careers, and 
encouraging the creation of an Indian Mercantile Marine. 

(6) to accept the policy and measures recommended by the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee “ 

DiVAn Bahadur T. Banf achariar (Madras City ; N^-Muhanunadan 
Urban): May I with your permission, Sir, having regard to the fact that 
the pppuiar representatives who were present till now in the House have 
just left the House at the time when a Biost iiiiportaBt issue is bei^ taken 
up, ask that the debate on this question be adjourned? 

Mr. Prsaideat: I>oes the Honourable Member move it? 
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Diwap Bahadur T. Bangachariar : I move it. It appears to me disastrous 
that a national issue of this importance should be debated in an empty 
House, and therefore I move it. 

Mr^ President: The Honourable Member has not put the Resolution 
before the House yet. A motion for adjournment of the debate can only 
be moved after the Resolution has been formally moved. Let the Honour-^ 
able Member move his Resolution formally, and then the Honourable 
Member will be entitled to move the adjournment of the debate. 

Sir P, S. Sivaswamy Aiyer: The Resolution which I beg to move runs 
as follows : 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he will be 
pleased: 

(а) to recognise the need for the training of Indians for nautical careers, and 

encouraging the creation of an Indian Mercantile Marine, 

(б) to accept the policy and measures recommended by the Indian Mercantile 

Marine Committee, " v 

(c) to take early steps for the training of Indi&ns in a suitable training ship 
in Indian waters, for the provision of facilities for their further training 
as apprentices in mercantile marine ships, and for their employment after 
completion of training, 

((/) to arrange for the establishment of primary nautical schools in selected 
maritime stations, and the introduction of Marine Engineering as a subject 
of instruction in the Engineering College at Sibpur, and 

(«) to announce his intention to adopt in the near future a system of licensing 
in respect of the coastal trade of India.’* 

Jjfiwan Bahadur T. JUngachariar: Sir, my Honourable friend having 
moved his Resolution, I propose that the further proceedings on it be 
adjourned till the Septeniber Session. I move so accordingly, as I find 
that on an important issue of this character the House is empty practically 
and Honourable Members who were here now have left it, and I thiqk 
it is but right that we should adjourn this debate. 

Hr, Preaddont: Till when? 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar : Till September: to the Simla 
Session. 

The Bonourable Sir Oharles lunes (Member for Commerce and Railr 
ways): May I speak on this motion, Sir? I rise to object to this motion 
made by my friend, Mr. Rangachariar. I realise the disappointment 
which has made my friend move his amendment. I should like to point 
out, however, having been told on all sides that this is a most important 
question, that the whole country is waiting to hear the position of the 
Government; and, Sir, I have gone to special pains to obtain from 
my Honourable friend, the Leader of the House, Government time for the 
discussion of this Resolution. Moreover, Sir, I am particularly anxious 
for the decision of the House on the question of the training ship and 
it would not by any means suit the Government that this Resolution 
should be adjourned till the Septemiber Session. I would have no objection 
to meet Honourable ’Members present, if it so pleases you. Sir, by eonsebt- 
ing to an adjournment of the debate till Monday, when we can take it up ; 
but, Sir, I oppose the motion for adjournment till the September 
"Session. 
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President: The position is quite clear. The Goyeriu;nent are pre- ■ 
parent to agree to the adjournment of the debate on this/ Besolutioa iniH 
so fer as it relat to controversial subjects provided they are able to- 
secure the decision of the House to-day on one point which is non- 
cohtroversial. 

The Bonou^able Sir Oharles Ixineet May 1 explain the position further; . 
Sir? 

Diwan Bahadur T. Ean g ac h ariar ; In view of^ the remarks which fellv 
from the Honourable the Commerce Member I withdraw my motion with 
your permission, Sir. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer: Sir, the subject matter of this Eesoltltion . 
was referred to a Committee in consequence of a Eesolution passed by the 
Assembly in January, 1922. The terms of reference to the Committee 
were practically in accordance with the Eesolution which I moved in 
January, 1922. They were to consider what measures could usefully be* 
taken : 

(i) for the liberal recruitment of Indians as Deck or Executive 
Officers and Engineers in the Eoyal Indian Marine; 

(ii) for the establishment of a Nautical College in Indian waters 
for the pjirpose of training Executive Officers and Engineers 
of ships; 

(iii) for the creation of an adequate number of State scholarships for 

providing instruction in the Nautical Colleges and training 
ships, in England, pending the formation of. a Nautical 
College in India; 

(iv) for the encouragement of ship -building and of the growth of an 

Indian Mercantile Marine by a system of bounties, subsidies 
and such other measures as have been adopted in Japan ; 

(v) for the acquisition of training ships By gift from the Imperial 

Government or otherwise; and 

(vi) for the construction of the necessary dockyards and engineering: 
workshops in one or more ports. 

The Committee which was ap;^yinted more than a year after, in February, 
1923, sent in its Eeport. in March 1924, and till now practically no action 
has been taken upon that Eeport, This perhaps is another case illustrat- 
ing the promptitude with which the Government of India are able to 
move in matters of this sort. 

Mr. W. S. 3 , Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce : Nominated 
Non-Official) : Income-tax. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer: To some extent it has been due to tho 
necessity lor getting expert opinion upon some of the matters dealt with in 
the Eeport of the Mercantile Marme Committee. That Eeport goes into 
all the nfatters referred to them in the P^der of reference, and their' 
recommendations are briefly these. They recommended the establishment 
of a tmining Ship in Indian waters for the purpose of training young ihon 
as deck officers, and they recommended the establishment of the ship ife 
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Bombay. But since then expert opinion, has been ealied for by the Gov- 
ernment, and Captain Sayer, the expert sent, for,- has recommended that 
Karachi should be selected as the place where the training shijj should be 
stationed. In other respects, the recommendations of the Committee were 
concurred in by him, though he prefers a system of scholarshigs to the 
establishment of a training ship. I will briefly refer to the. recommendatiolis 
of the Committee which are scattered throughout the Eeport. They do 
not summarise their recommendations at the end of their Eeport, and I 
have therefore to refer to the different parts of their Eeport. In para* 
graph 15 they say : 

“ The Secretary of State in Council might be asked to extend the same facilities 
to selected cadets from the Indian training ship to join the Bengal Pilot Service as . 
is at present extended to cadets from the Conway, Worcester, and Panghourne,*' 

Then they proceed to consider how employment may be provided for cadets 
who pass through this training eourse and pass the necessary examinations, . 
and they deal with it in paragraph 23 of their Eeport. They say that : 

having provided for the education and training of young Indians for sea 
life, it is necessary to consider what their prospects should be of obtaining employ- 
ment.’’ 

They made inquiries of various sliipping companies and they ascertained 
that the shipping companies were prepared to employ young Indians as 
officers on board their ships provided they proved efficient and satisfactory . 
as apprentices and successfully passed the Board of Trade examinations. 
Then with regard to the question of the subsequent passing of the Board 
of Trade examinations by these apprentices, they; recommended that 
certain classes for the coaching ofi officers should be established in the 
large Government colleges in first class ports. Then again they proceed to 
consider the question of engineers. They suggested that instruction should 
be provided in one or other of the engineering colleges in India, and that 
the subject of Marine Engineering should be included in the course of 
instruction in some one of these colleges. As to further training they 
suggested that facilities should be provided for this purpose also by the 
steamship companies who have expressed their willingness to take Indians 
as deck officers. As regards the subsequent employment of trained 
engineers, they hoped that trained Indians would be taken by some of 
these steamship companies as engineers provided they possessed the 
necessary qualifications. 

Then they proceed to consider the question how an Indian Mercantile 
Marine should be developed. They considered this subject at length, and 
they recommend various measures calculated to lead to the establishment 
of an Indian Mercantile Marine. Among other things, they recommend a 
system of licensing ships to be allowed to ply along the coast of this 
country . They adduce several reasons for the introduction of licensing, 
(1) because it would enable the Government to impose some conditions 
with regard to the taking of apprentices and the employment of trained 
Indians as deck officers or as engineers on board their ships, and (2) because * 
it might also enable the Government later on to insist, if they consider it 
fit, upon the condition that a certain proportion of the capital and manage- 
ment sMuld be in the hands of Indians. They do not suggest any imme^ 
diafe reservation of the coastal trade for Indian ships, but they tbSui: 
that a notification should be issued now by the Government that after- 
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certain time the licensing system will be adopted. This notification will 
have the effect of preventing any vested rights subsequently accruing and 
interfering with the imposition by the Government at a later stage, should 
they desire to do so, of restrictions upon shipping companies desirous of 
ei%aging in the coastal trade. These are the main recommendations of 
the Committee. They also make certain proposals for the acquisition of a 
number of ships from the existing companies with the aid of Government. 

Now, the Resolution which 1 have given notice of merely puts forward 
those recommendations of the .Mercantile Marine Committee which, I 
thought, ware likely to be acceptable. So far as the question of the training 
of Indians was concerned, 1 thought there was no likelihood of aiiy objection 
. to that recommendation. As regards the question of a notification in 
regard ;bo the future introduction of a system of licensing, I consider it 
personally of great importance. It does not now commit the Government 
to any intention to reserve the coastal trade, but it merely secures to them 
freedom of action if they should in future decide upon imposing any res- 
trictions. I do not in rny Resolution go into any of the other matters 
covered by the Report of the Mercantile. Marine Committee which might 
perhaps be considered to be of a controversial character. With regard to 
. the reservation of coastal trade, the Committee was not inclined to express 
any very positive opinion at present. They referred to the experiment 
which has been tried in Australia. Since the publication of the Report 
' of the Mercantile Marine Committee, the Report of that Roya'l Commission 
in Australia on the effect of the Navigation Act has been published, but 
it is not possible to say what exactly is the lesson to be derived from the 
experience of Australia. There are at least three sets of opinions in the 
Report of the Australian Commission. Two members of the Commission 
were for repealing the reservation of the coastal trade, three members 
were for the maintenance of reservation of the coastal trade and two 
members wanted something else to be substituted in place of the existing 
reswvation with the object of promoting the interests of Australian ships. 
Therefore, I do not wish to go into the question of the immediate reser\^- 
arion of the coastal trade. All th^t I ask in this Resolution is that the 
Government should only announce their intention to adopt in the near 
future a system of licensing in respect of the coastal trade. I hope that 
the Government may, if not now, at any rate in the near future, find it 
to accept this part of my Resolution. The Government, I know, 
have not been altogether sleeping over this question. They have consulted 
experts as to the courses of training in the training ship and allied matters 
and I believe they are now prepared to start a training school. What I 
wish to haVe also introduced is the provision of a course of Marine Engineer- 
ing in one or other of the Engineering Colleges, either at Sibpur or Bombay 
or Karachi. I have suggested Sibpur because here the College is situated 
on the banks of the Hooghly and Calcutta can perhaps offer greater faci- 
lities for the teaching of Marine Engineering than Karachi or Bombay. 
However, that is a matter of detail. I hope the Government, will find it 
possible to make an early move on the recommendations of the Mercantile 
Marine Committee not merely in the .direction of starting a training ship 
but also in the direction of introducing the subject of Marine, En^^ 
in one of the Engineering Colleges, and also in the matter of 

notification announcing their intention to issue coastal licences, 
t these words 1 move my Resolution. 
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Mr. President: The Honourable Member (addressing the Honourable 
Sir Charles Innes) will realise that this Besolution involves several subjects 
of , a highly controversfial character and, in view of the fact that the opposi- 
tion Benches are almost empty, Government should agree to adjourn the 
•debate till at least the next Session. The Chair has no objection to the^ 
Government taking the decision of the House to-day on such parts of the 
Besolution as are non-controversial. 

The Honourahle Sir Charles Innes: Sir, perhaps you will allow me to 
•explain my position in this matter. Ever since the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee’s Eeport came out, there has been a great deal of what 
1 might call propaganda in the country in favour of the reservation of the 
Indian ooasting^fcrade. I feet that so far the country^ has not been brought 
into contact with the facts on that subject, and I wish, Sir, to take this 
opportunity of examining the proposition as dispassionately as I can. I 
hope, Sir, that you will indulge me so far. It will be quite impossible, 

I agree, for me to deal with all the points raised in Sir Sivaswarny Aiyer’s 
very comprehensive Resolution, and I have no intention of trying to do so 
to-night The objective of Sir Sivaswarny Aiyer as also of the Indian 
Mercantile Marine C/<’>mmittee is the etablishment of an Indian mercantile 
marine. The Committee made two important sets of recommendations 
with that object in view. One set of recommendations dealt with train- 
ing and the other set of recommendations dealt with the reservation of the 
■coasting trade. It is perfectly true that, as Sir Sivaswarny Aiyer has said, 
the proposed system of licensing was to come in force only on a date to 
be notified, but the whole principle of that recommendation was reserv- 
ation. And, Sir, I propose to address myself to these two points only. 

I propose first to take up the question of reservation. I should like to 
say that we on the Government side recognise the reasohs behind not 
only the Mercantile Marine Committee’s Report but also behind Sir 
SivasMramy Aiyer’s Besolution. We recognise that it is perfectly legiti- 
mate, perfectly natural, that the people of India should desire to have a 
mercantile marine of their own. W^e recognise also that the training of 
officers for the Indian mercantile marine is a very long process and that 
men who are trained for that career must have some reasonable prospect 
of an opening. W^e recognise further that Indian companies, as things 
arc^ at present, have difficulty in forcing their way into the coasting trade. 
'Those, Sir, T think, quite briefiy are the main reasons behind Sir Sivaswarny 
Aiyer’s Resolution and behind the proposal to reserve the coasting trade. 
But, Sir, I would point out that the main recommendation of the Mercan- 
tile Marine Committee, that recommendation which deals with the reserv- 
ation of the coasting trade, raises a big question of principle. I am quite 
prepared to ndmit that if we admit at all the principle of expropriation, 
it could not be worked out in a more considerate manner than that 
suggested by the Committee of which Mr. Rangt^.hariar was so distinguished 
a member. I am quite prepared to admit that. But, nevertheless, I beg the 
House to observe that the proposals of the Indian Mercantile Marine Com- 
mittee in regard to the reservation of the coasting trade do admit the 
principle of expropriation, and I think everybody will agree that Govern- 
ment must scrutinise that principle with great care, because, once you 
^mit on tile Statute-book an Act, which embodies the principle that it is 
Tight to squeeze out, or depreciate the properCy of, those ^vho have built 
up a trade or industry in order that others may succeed to it, one does 
not know to what lengths principle may be carried, I am perfectly 
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well a^\are that it ^^ill be S'lid that in the case of the Indian mercantile 
marine reasons of high national importance justify a course of that kind. 
But J would (K)iiit out to the House that not long after the Indian Mercan^ 
tile Marine (Committee’s Report had been published, received from 
Calcutta a request that steps should be taken similarly to reserve inland 
water navigation in India. And here again, the same argument of national 
interest was advanced. Once you admit that principle, what I fear is that 
it will give rise to similar demands in respect of other industries like oil, 
coal or whatever it may be, and that is the reason why, as 1 said, the 
Government have been compelled to devote % long time t# examining this 
proposal in all its aspects. I am quite aware that other nations have 
reserved their coasting trade and have thereby admitted the principle of 
expropriation Why have the^ done so? I take it as axiomatic, and I 
think that nobody y\ ill rlisagree with me, when I sav that the reservation of 
the coasting trade to }our own nationals must involve your country in 
economic loss, even though such loss may bo concealed. Why, then, have 
other countries, other nations, thought it necessary to reserve their coasting 
trade? It is because they thought that in the long run it would pay them 
to take that course in the interests of their own safety. The\ had to take 
that course because in time of war they might want their own mercantile 
marine to feed their people and because they wanted that marine as a 
second line to their own navy. All I need say on that point is this, that 
India is fortunate in that that ovennastering necessity is not present in 
this country. India’s shores are protected for her by the British Nav\. 
and in time of w^ar, sh(‘ can always rely upon the British Navy, so long 
as the British Navy commands the seas, to protect her communications and 
her trade. It might also be said lhat in the long rim it would be m 
the interests of the#Rmpire that we should have an Indian mercantile 
marine, and that the Indian mercantile marine w’-ould act as an additional 
second line to our British Navy T quite see the force of that argument, 
but tlioro arc tw^o points against it. In the first place, reservation introduces 
a principle nciv to British law% new, that is to say, in the sense that it 
has never been acted upon except in war time. For it makes a distinction 
between ships owned in a country and ships registered in a count^y^ The 
principle now followed is that the status of a ship, until ihe contrary is 
proved, is determined by her registry. That seems a ver\ technical 
point, but I can assure the House that it is a point to w^hich the 
highest importance is attached in shipping circles. Then, again, 
another grave objection to the proposal is lhat it admits the principle 
of fiag discrimination, that is to say, if it is carried out, it makes 
a distinction between ships mainly owned in India and mainly owned out- 
side India. That, .as T sav, is flag discrimination, nnd it is a fundamental 
point of Pjmpire polic\ that flag discrimination should be opposed in everv 
part of the British Empire I know it w'ill be said that Australia has 
admitted flag discrimination in its Navigation Act. There is no flag dis- 
crimination in the coastal provisions of the Australian Act. Under what 
are called the coastal provisions of that Act any ship, provided it complies 
with the Australian regulations regarding wages, manning scales, and the 
like, is eligible for a license to engage in the Australian coasting trade. 
But it may be said that this is a matter of such national importance ^ 
India that India must take her own line. That brings me to the main 
point of my speech." If that is the argument, then we have to count th# 
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and wc have to balance considerations of national sentiment on the 
one hand and economic considerations and interests on the other. This 
is the most difficult part of my task, for I do not suppose that there is 
any subject in the world which is less understanded of the general than 
shipping economics. That is why I said just now that it was n^e$sary 
that we should try to get into contact with facts. The Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee practically gave up this part of the subject. I do not 
blame them. It is a very difficult subject, and they were w'orking against 
time. But I would like to read to the House what they said on the 
point: ; 

We do not consider it possil)l€ to say at this stage whether reservation of the 
Indian coasting trade for shipping companies which are predominantly Indian in 
character is likely to be beneficial to India or not, for the simple reason that there 
are no data at present on which a satisfactory conclusion can be based.” 

That is one of the reasons why we in the Commerce Department have 
taken time over this difficult subject. It is a subject which is literally of 
vital importance, and we have thought it our duty in the last two years 
to devote the very closest attention to studying what would be the economic 
oifects on India if we were to adopt this policy of reserving the coasting 
trade. 

Let me give the House very briefly the experience of some other coun- 
tries. I will take Chili for example. Chili reserved her coasting trade 
in 1922. I am prepared to admit that she gave only short notice, but the 
immediate effect was that coasting freights rose by 100 per cent. There 
were such complaints from the traders that a special Coimnission was ap- 
[>ointed to try to effect un agreement between the shipping companies on 
tile one hand and shippers on the other, and as the result of heroic efforts 
on the part of that Commission, they did manage to get a reduction of 
freights. But nevertheless, even after all the labours of that Commis- 
sion, the freight rates remained 50 per cent, higher than they were before 
the cof^ting trade w^as reserved. It costs, I have seen it stated, Sdsh. 
a ton to ship wheat 700 miles round the coast of Chili, and it costs ^Osh, 
a tiin to khip it 7,900 miles from Chili to the United Kingdom ! Then, again, 
let me take Algiers. France has reserved her coasting trade, and Algiers 
falls within the ban. The policy in this matter has given rise to much 
discontent in Algiers, and I have seen complaints ventilated in Algiers to 
the effect that this policy of France costs the Algierian prcxiucers B6 
million francs a year. It is also said that it maintains the freight rates at 
20 per cent, above the normal. But the most interesting experience of 
all, because it is the most recent experience, is that of Australia. As I 
have explained to the House, ships may not operate in the Australian 
coasting trade unless they comply with the Australian rules and regula- 
tions in regard to wages, manning scales, accommodation and the lik(\ 
This law was passed in 1912. For two reasons, the War being one of them, 
the law was not put into effect until the 1st July, 1921. Tlie immediate 
result wds an outcry on the part, of almost every economic interest in 
Australia, and only two years later in 1923, a Commission had to be appoint- 
ed 'Vto inquire into and report upon the effect of the operation of the 
Act upon Australian trade »and industry Honourable friend. Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer, says that there is not much help to be derived fronr that 
report; I disagree entirelv. It is perfectly tnie that the Beport is not 
unanimous one. Iliere were jeven conunissi^^ Three recommesnded 
that, come may, the oq^sIW provisions of the Act should be retiiineS. 
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J'our other Commissioners recommended that the coastal provisitms of tha 
Act should be repealed. Two of those four Commissioners piled : up an. 
absolutely overwhelming indictment against the coastal provisieais. They 
said that the Act had curtailed shipping facilities, had resulted in higher 
freights and had had an injurious effect on industry. The other two gave a 
much more guarded opinion, but their final conclusion was that there is: 

ample evidence to establish the fact that the coastal provisions of the Navigation Act 
are to some extent acting deterimentally to the trade, industry and development of 
Australia.” 

Then the Commission was sent on to New Guinea and Papua. The coastal, 
provisions of the Act had been extended to those two Islands. They had 
caused great resentment and discontent in the Islands, and the Commis- 
sion went on to examine the effect of the coastal provisions there. The 
significant fact is that Mr. Yates, one of the gentlemen who signed the 
minority report of the Commission in so far as the Report related to 
Australia proper, admitted that the policy had imposed a heavy economic 
burden upon these two Islands, and in the event these two Islands were 
exempted from the coastal provisions of the Navigation Act. Then,' again^ 
one of the most significant features of the Australian experience is the in- 
dignation that the coastal provisions of the Navigation Act have caused 
in Tasmania, and I beg the House to observe in this matter that there 
might veiy well be a very close parallel between Tasmania in relation to 
Australia and Bunna in relation to India. At any rate, a separate Com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the various Tasmanian disabilities 
under the Australian Federation, and I will just quote one extract from 
the Report of that Committee. They said in regard to the Navigation 
Act: 

“ The encouragement of an Australian Mercantile Marine through the Navigation 
Act policy is a worthy object, but it cannot be carried on without coi|siderable 
expense. . . . A totally disproportionate share 'Of burden falls on Tasmania.” 

Then let me refer to the sort- of evidence that was placed before this 
Australian Commission. The most striking part of that evidence was that 
given by the President of the Australian Tariff Board. The President of 
the Board of course is charged with the carrying out of the Australian 
policy for developing Australian industry. Let me read what the Presi- 
dent of the Tariff Board said. He said: • 

“ Much of the benefit conceded by the tariff is lost through the additional cost im 
freight on Australian goods. 

Then, again, let me quote to the House an extract from the evidence 
of the President of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
■ Australia;. , 

The effect of the Act has undoubtedly been to diminish facilities for oommunica- 
tion and distribution between the States and this present juncture at any rato^ 
this i| very detrimental to interests of jproducers.*' 

The same sort of, , evidence whs given by the represcntatiyi^ before 

Coimmtssion of the Australi^fi Meat Counqfl, and the 

his evidence was that, as a result of the worifeing of the ooas^ provisioiis 
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of the Navigation Act, all forward business in meat had become impos- 
sible. As I have explained, the greatest opposition to the coastal provi- 
sipjas of the Act is found in Tasmania. In Hobart the Commission found : 

“ mei^ly an outcry by one section of community but a general feeling of revolt, 
against legislation which threatens their economic welfare.*’ 

Now, I think, it may fairly be said that as the result of the experience* 
gained in the few years in which these coastal provisions of the Naviga-^ 
tion Act have been in force in Australia, we may arrive at the following 
conclusions. The general result has been to send up freights on the coast 
or to maintain them at a high levels to curtail shipping facilities, and to- 
impose disabilities on shippers and producers. Again, one of the complaints 
most frequently made against the Act is that reservation means Government 
control and Government control invariably means inelasticity and rigidity;, 
and in the shipping business that is one of the things that you have to> 
fear most. 

Now, 1 have gone briefly through the Australian experience because 1 
think that we have got to try to apply these lessons to India. We have 
got to try to see how, if we were to reserve the coasting trade in the man- 
ner in which it has been proposed to be reserved by the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee, it would affect our own Indian trade, and this is the 
task which has taken us so much time in the Commerce Department. We 
began by making a very careful analysis of the volume of the coasting 
trade in India in 1928-24. We took out from each port the amount of 
catgo loaded in that port for conveyance to another Indian port, and we 
found that the total amount of goods loaded in Indian ports in 1923-24 for 
carriage to other Indian ports amounted to about 3J million tons. Let us 
see what the average freight on this million tons would be. It has been 
put by one person as high as Es. 20 a ton. That is too high. I will assume* 
that the average freight is Es. 10 a ton. Now let us assume that as a 
result of the reservation of the coasting trade you increase freight rates in 
India merely and to the saiXie extent as in Algiers, namely, by 20 per cent. 
Mind you, Algerian experience has been favourable in comparison with 
other parts of the world. But I take a low figure and will assume that the 
increase will come only to 20 per cent. That means that the direct loss 
to India on a trade of 3^ million tons a year would amoimt to 70 lakhs a 
vear. That is what you wotild have' to pay in the shape of increased 
frei^ts, but it is just the beginning of things. 

Th«n, Sir, I should like the House to consider the origin or rather 
the distribution of these 3^ million tons. It is as follows : 1,263,000 tons 
ori?rina.ted in Ean<?oon and Burman ports; 1,300,000 tons originated in 
Calcutta and Chittagong. That is to say, two-thirds of your coasting trade 
originates in Burma and Bengal. The only important shipping company 
existing at present is in Bombay and the drive for an Indian mercantile 
iPliriue chines very largelv from Bombay. If there is any gain to be got 
put of it, it will ,ho to Bombay. But the price is going to be paid by 
Bhrtna and Bengal, Again, Sir. let us examine what the oomposiiipn pf 
thfe trade is t have figures here-, and thev are rather interesting. Oil 
from Burma, kerosene for tho most part, accounts for 610,000 tons; cpad 
from Galctitta accptints for 959,000 tons, rice from Burma accounts for 
834 tons, and hther food grains account for ^8,000 tons. That is to 
say, out Of million tons million tons consist of oil, coal, rice and 
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other food grains. Those are just the vetf oomiribaitieB erf which ybii 
should do nothing to put up the price. We have faeai^ a lot in redkot 
years about coal. We have been told that coal from Calcutta cannot 
compote with coal from South Africa in Bombay. ' Now, at present the 
coal trade by sea is a free trade. At any time a tramp can come in and 
talce a cargo of coal from Calcutta to Bombay. If this reservation pro- 
, posal were carried out, that would become impossible. You would place 
the coal trade of Calcutta at the mercy of a limited number of ships. 
As I have shown, if we are to trust the ‘experience of other countries, the 
inevitable result would be an increase of freight. And, Sir, how is the 
coal trade of Calcutta going to meet the competition from South Africa 
if that is the result? Oil is an even worse case, an even more difficult 
case. Mind you, it is kerosene oil from Burma which lights the house of 
almost every me in India. At present, As is always the case, the Oil 
Company owns its own fleet of tankers. It is enabled thereby to control 
the price froin the time it brings out the oil from the ground till the time 
it is sold to the retail shop. Is it seriously suggested that that Oil Com- 
pany should not be allowed to own its own tankers and that it should 
have to make over its tanker fleet to a separate company constituted in 
the way that the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee proposes? If so, 
then you cut right across the whole of the channel of distribution of the Oil 
Companies. You take away their control over prices for you place them 
at the mercy of the company which owns the tankers. Again, I would 
draw the attention of the House to the fact that apart from oil and coal, 
the greater part of the coasting trade of India consists of rice and other 
food grains. I put it to the House : Should we lig'htly do anything which 
'would put up the cost of rice and food grains? 

Again, Sir, I should like the House to consider the effect of this pro- 
posal on the smaller ports. Mr. Eangachariar conres from the Madras 
Presidency. He has been told that more than once to-day. Mr. Ranga- 
chariar knows that many of the ports in the Madras Presidency are verj; 
small ports. He knows that it is a very comihon practice, say, for an 
Asiatic or a B. I. steamer to come to Tutiebrih to load, say, a certain 
amount of cotton for England, then to go to Cochin for a load of copra or 
ginger or whatever it may be, then to go to Calicut and take on more 
cargo and then to clear for home. At present these steamers, as they 
go from coast port to coast port, carry cargo from one port to another. 
As a rule, this inter- portal car^jo is small. One of the features of these 
f^mall Madras ports is that very often they have quite a considerable 
foreign trade and quite a small coasting trade. At present the steamers 
which take their foreign trade also take their coasting trade. If this pro- 
posal is carried put that would be impossibie. The foreign-going ships 
coming along would be ooilfened to taking cargo to foreign cotmtries, and 
the 'inter-portal cargo would have to remain until a licensed daip came 
along. You would have two ships doing the work of one. That means 
waste of economic power, and you have always to pay for waste. ^ If you 
assume that the Average capacity of a coasting steamer is 7,500 terns dead- 
weight cargfo, then a single steamer taking two trips could lift the whole 
of the coaBtai cargo offering in a year at each of the three ports. Madras. 
Mangalore and Tutiffprin. Four trips in a year would sufficient for 
^ ‘Calieqtv>ii for Chift^^^ lor Coch&i. TPhAfc shows what ail 
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advantage it is for shippers in these ports who have small lots of cargo tq 
be able to ship it by any ship that comes along, instead of having to wait 
for a licensed %hip. 

Tha coasting trade of India again is largely a seasonal trade* If you 
exclude tiie oil trade, we have worked out that for the coasting} trade of 
India you require something like 65 steamers of an average deadweight 
capacity of 7,500 tons. That is the maximum. But in the slack season 
the requirements drop to 39 steamers. I should like the House to note 
the dilemma we should get into. I take it as axiomatic that if you close 
your coasting trade your ships will be confined to their sheltered waters. If 
then your licensed fleet was sufficient to cope with the trade in the busy 
months you would require 65 steamers*, but of those 65 steamers, 26 would be 
laid up in the slack months of the year. Interest charges, overhead charges 
^ould still run on, and you would have to pay those interest charges by 
enhancement of freights. ’ 

Mr. W. S. J. Willson: Do the 65 include oil steamers? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: No, excluding oil steamers. Sup- 
posing, on the other hand, you have a fleet only big enough to cope with 
the trade in the slack season. It would not be sufficient to carry traffic 
in the busy season. At present you have no difficulties of that kind. The 
large steamship companies which serve the coasting trade of India are not 
based on India alone. When our coasting trade is slack they move their 
ships off to East Africa or China or wherever else it may be. When the 
trade brisks up again, they bring their steamers back to the coast. Thus 
you get a perfectly elastic system which is exactly suited to India’s re- 
quirements- If you were to have a fleet of licensed steamers, you would 
lose this advantage. Either it would be too big for all the year round, 
which would mean higher freights. Or it would be too small and you 
would have to get additional help in the busy season. I presume you 
would have to do what they try to do in Australia. You would have to 
a;imit outside ships wh^n necessary by special permit, and that has been 
one of the greatest difficulties in the Australian Act. A representative of the 
Australian Meat Council gave very clear evidence on that particular point. 
He complained that great difficulty was experienced, and that you could 
never be sure vffiether you were going to get a permit at all or whether you 
would get one in time. You had to go to a Government office for the per- 
mit and there was always delay in getting it. The result was that in the 
Australian in eat trade the effect of the coastal provisions had been to make 
forward business absolutely impossible. Just imagine what it would mean, 
for instance, for the Bumia rice trade if Burma merchants could not do 
forward business, if they could never be sure of shipping their rice in the 
busy season because they never could be sure whether additional tonnage 
was going to be supplied under permit. 

I have pow given the House in outline the result of a perfectly, dis- 
passionate, .mipartial investigation into the problem on the economic sic|6. 
Viewed as an economic proposition, the result of reservation must be that 
freights must go up and that the enhanced freights would fall mainly on 
essential commodities like oil, eoal, rice apd food grains. There would be 
a cuttikilment of shipping facilities which would react with special severity 
on minor ports, and owing to the seasonal character of India’s trade you 
would be driven to some kind of pennit system with the result that for- 
?(irard faua(in^$ Would be gravely hainpered The^fihal result is that viewed 
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s()l(‘l\ as an economic proposition the reservation of our coasting trade would 
be, as it has been found to be in Australia, bad for India’s trade, bad 
for India’s industries and bad for the industrial development of India. 
'J’ho burden would fall mainly on Burma and Bengal. These, Sir, are 
R(>Tne of the reasons why after the most careful consideration the Govern- 
ment of India do not think that this proposal to license the coasting trade 
of India should be accepted. Wo recognize that there is a good deal of 
sentiment in favour of facilitating the creation of an Indian mercantile 
marine, and that the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee proposed reserv- 
ation as ihe shortest cut to getting* an Indian mercantile marine, but if 
you think out carefully the economic consequences of the policy proposed 
you wiM find that you will place upon your own trade and your own ini* 
dustrios a very severe burden. We think that there is no justification for 
doing that. 

What we arc prepared to do is that we are prepared to take up the 
question Of the training of Indian officers. I may explain that we have not 
so far gone very deeply into the question of training engineer officers. We 
regard that as not so difficult a question as the training of deck officers. 
As an illustration of what I sa\ 1 may instance the fact that whereas one 
company in India has already got quit(» a number of certificated engineers 
wffio are Indian Christians or Parsis, they have only got one Indian deck 
officer. House will agree with mo that the urgent question is how 

to train deck officers, and it is a mueh more difficult question. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer: But they are not educated engineers, the 
Parsis. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: 1 would like to explain that we will 
take that question up with our departmental committee. What I want 
the decision of the House on to-day is on the question of the training of 
deck officers This, as I have said, is a very difficult question. All Hon- 
ourable Members have no doubt read the report of Captain Sayer s Com- 
mittee, and Captain Sayer has suggested that the most practical way of 
sliirting would be to send boys to the Worcenier or the Conway, but at the 
same time he has put up a more or less complete scheme for a training 
ship in Indian waters. The real matter on which I want the decision of 
the House is whether we should go in for a training ship in Indian waters 
or adopt the method of sending boys home. If the House wishes to decide 
in favour of a training ship in Indian waters, I think they ought first to 
realise what the difficulties are. I will indicate them very briefly. The 
first point is always that there must be a doubt whether Indian boys of 
the right class wdll come forward for training. By the right class I mean 
boys of the middle class. Everyone knows that Indian lascars are first 
emss seamen, but those lascars have not the necessary edbcatioil and we 
do not know whether they have the necessary power of command for dfeck 
oraoers. 

Mr. K, Atoed (Rajshahi Division: Muhammadan Rural): What did I 
say xn my evidence? ^ 
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That is the first question whether boys of the right class will come for- 
wsiji^^ One has got to realize quite clearly what the obstacles in the way 
are* In the first place life on board ship, as Mr. Willson will tell you, is a 
rongh li|e- * Tlhere is rigorous discipline apd it is a hard life which demands 
character* On board ship again, no caste distinctions of aiiy sort are 
pO^i^le. dp nojb say for a moment that these difficulties will stop Indians 
frpip, coming forward ; ajl I say is we have to bear them in mind. 

. Hi, 15 .. 4^in0di : Indian seamen and lascars are quite fit and they were 
cong^tifiMod % Government themselves during the War. Look at the 
• l^emorial erected in Calcutta in recognition of their services during 
the W 151 X. 

Honourable Sir Obarles bines: It is perfectly obvious to me that 
Ote Honourable Mr. Kabeer-ud-Din Ahmed does not understand the first 
tjl^^g abput the subject I am talking of. Then again, Sir, there is the 
qne^tipn of prospects of employment. You cannot expect middle class 
boys of decent education to come forward to be trained as deck officers 
uplesB they have some reasonable prospect of employment. The Indian 
Merpantije Marine Committee devoted some attention to that particular 
point. They obtained an assurance from all companies operating in the 
coasting trade of India, namely, the British India, the Asiatic, the Sindhia 
and the Moghul Lines, that they would be prepared to fake Indians as 
apprentices and also to employ them as deck officers, provided they were 
efficient, satisfactory, properly trained and had successfully passed the 
Board of Trade qualifying examinations. Well, Sir, we have got that 
assurance, and naturally it will be our business to see that that assurance 
is worked up to. In addition there are prospects in the Bengal Pilot 
Service. Therefore, 1 think that, to begin with at any rate, the prospects 
are there, but in any case, and it is another point I want the House to 
realise, there will not be ver>* many vacancies. I do not know^ whether tJie 
House knows how many deck officers in all are employed in ships engaged 
on the coasts of India. If you take it that there are 80 ships, including 
all ships engaged in the coastal trade, and if you take it that on cargo 
ships you require about four deck officers per ship, it means that the 
total number of deck officers required for the coasting trade of India is not 
more than 300 or 320, and I suppose the average rate of recruitment for 
the number of 320 men is not more than 10 or 12 per annum. Therefore, 
you are not likely to get more than 10 or 12, or possibly 15 vacancies a 
year even if they all go to Indians. Again, Sir, I want to bring another 
point out very clearly. As I have said just now, sea life is a hard life, 
and also I wish to make it perfectly clear that it is a very badly paid 
life, I have got some information as to the rates of pay of officers on 
catgo ships ; these are cargo phips at home and the rates have been con- 
verted from sterling at Is. 6^. to the rupee. The third officer gets from 
Es. 1^0 to Bs. 180 per month; the second officer gets an average oi 
Bs. to Es, 8^ a month* and ^he chief officers an average of Es. 350 
to Bs. 400 a month, an<J the Master, taking ordinary cargo ships, gets 
from Bs. 588 to Es. 800 a month, and he only obtains that magnificent 
salary of Es. 688 to Es. 800 after 15 or 16 years* service! That, is a 
point which I think we ought to bear in mind. The pay on cargo ships is 
smaH, The chief officer of a ship draws ehout as much as, say, my short- 
hand writer. So we have solve the question as to whether a well 

educated fndKan boy is likely to come forward for a Hard life on the rates of 
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pay which I have given. I have just explained that the maximum number 
of men that we could launch, in the most favourable circumstanceSi bn 
a sea life could not be more tharf 12 or 16 a year. We could* not main- 
tain a training ship with a three-year course with 36 or 40 boys. We 
should have to have something like 90 to 100 boys on the ship. There- 
fore, you would pass out each year some 30 or 40 boys and only a poi^ion 
of them would be able to get posts at sea. That of course is not an in- 
superable objection. It is a common experience at home with mercantile 
marine training ships and also with the Navy training ships that only a 
proportion of the boys who pass out actually go to sea; the others take * 
shore jobs. And the sort of training you give on .a ship of this kind is a 
training which would be useful to a boy in any walk of life. So, as I say, 
that is not an insuperable objection. At the same time it makes the 
cost to Government of the boys that you actually pass out for the 
Bea a very high one, for we anticipate that this training ship will involve 
an initial outlay of something like three lakhs of rupees, and we anticipate 
also that if we have a training ship consisting of a three-year course 
turning out 30 boys a year, it will cost sometiiing like 2^ lakhs a year, 
These are provisional estimates; we shall have to check them more care- 
fully later. If only 10 or 16 boys go to sea, each boy is going to cost us 
some Bs. 20,000. I have gone into all these details, not because I wish 
iio throw cold water on the scheme but because I wish to 
ma^ke it clear that, if we do start a ship, and if we do I shall see that 
it is a good one, it is going to be an expensive matter. I do not want 
to suggest that the boys will not come forv^ard, but there is a risk of 
that and I want the House to realise what they are letting themselves in 
for. The advantages of the alternative scheme of sending boys home for 
training are that, in the first place, you can select your boys at once and 
smd them to England for training either on the Worcester or the Conway. 
And there is another great advantage. These boys, when they are trained, 
and when they become apprentices and officers in cargo ships, will have 
to mix with English boys, and it would give them a better start if they 
had been through precisely the same mill as the English boy, namely, 
through the ^ Worcester or Conumy. Those are the two main considera- 
tions I see in favour of Captain Sayer’s alternative proposal for sending 
boys to England. It enables you to start quicker and it will probably give 
these boys a better start, and it is cheaper, On the other hand we do 
recognise that there are serious difficulties in the way of sending Indian 
boys of the age of .1.4 to England to go through the Worcester or Conway, 
and we are quite prepared, in fact we ourselves feel that the right way to 
set to work to train deck officers is by establishing our own training ship 
in India, and if the House will support me in this matter, that is what we 
propose to do. We have the Dufferin already and we are informed that, 
if on the large side, at any rate she will make a very suitable training 
shi^. And so if the House, after counting the cost, is in favour of a 
training ship in Indian waters, we are quite prepared to take up that 
matter in earnest. I want the authorisation of the House because, if T 
get the authorisation of the House, then I hope we shall be able to get 
ahead in this next year. We shall have to prepare the estimates in 
rather more detail, but I think in any case we shall be able to make a 
start in the coming year. A$ I have explained, &ir, that is the' pdht on 
whicl|^ want the orders of the House. What I feel about this 

matt# This is the fag end of the Session and I Oppose 
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th^ Asstetbly really wislies to; discuss in any d^slsil at this time of the 
year a very controversial question like the reservation of the coasting 
trade, and also I am sure the figures and figures which I have put before 
them have rather taken them by surprise and that they would like to con- 
sider them more at length; but I do want very much a decision frpm 
this House on the question of the training ship. I have consulted my 
friends on the opposite side of the House and all Parties, and they have 
all agreed w'ith me that, if you would allow it, Sir, probably the best 
course would be merely for the House to express its opinion on th^J 
question of the training ship now and to adjourn the other points mentioned 
in Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer’s Resolution till the September Session. I do 
not know whether you. would allow me actually !<'. move an amendment 
to that effect. T should like to explain that T have drafted an amend- 
ment in consultation with my friends on the opposite s’d(\ but I am entirely 
in your hands. 

Mr. Preiddent: I understand that, so far as regards the question on 
which Government want a decision to-day, there is no difference of opinion 
between the Government and the other side? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: That is my impression. 

* 

Mr. President: And so far as the other questions raised by the Resolu- 
tion are concerned, they arc of a controversial character and, therefore, 
the Government agree to the adjournment of the debate on them. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes; That is the idea; may I move? 

Mr. President: Yes. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, .1 beg to move: 

“ That the debate nil llie siibject.s covered by the Resolution except the proposed 
training ship be adjourned till Die nc^xt Session, and that, as regards the training 
ship, the Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that the scheme for 
the establishment in Indian waters of a training ship for deck officers should be 
accepted in principle,’ 

Mr. President : Amendment moved : 

“ That the debate on all subjects covered liy the Resolution except the propo.sed 
training ship be adjourned oil! the next Session, and that, as regards the training ship, 
the Assembly recommends to tiic Governor General in Council that the scheme for the 
establishment in Indian watei\s of a training ship for deck officers should be accepted 
in principle.** 

(At this point Mr. B. Das rose in his seat.) 

Mr. Praiddent; Does the Honourable Member wish to speak? 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Some of us want to speak on the motion, Sir. There- 
after it may be adjourned. 

Mr. PresUftUt: I understood from Government that this was a question 
on whiqh there was no difference of opinion between the Government and 
the non-officials, and I thought there was going to be no discussion. 
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Hr. Buehantlrai VisbindM (Sind ; KoQ>M[uliaQunadan): May I sugfl^» 
Sir, that this proposition in the Honotirahla 'Member’s amendment, 
reiers to a question on which there is no difference of opinion, be puji 
first, and then the adjournment question be put afterwards? 

Hr. President: It is all the same. If the controversial miAtiir Ih 
going to be adjourned, the debate will follow in the next Session or whenevw 
it is taken up. So far as the non -controversial part is concerned, we 
might close the debate now. I will put the amendment moved by the 

Honourable Sir Charles Innes. 

« 

The motion wts adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, 
the 22nd March, 1926. 





aaGiSliATlVE AS^EMiLY, 

Monday, 22nd Match, 1926. 


TEhe Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at igUeveidt of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

Transfer of Antiquarian Finds in Sind. 

1326. Bahadur W. M. Hussanally: (a) Has the attention of Gov- 
ernment been drawn to the telegram from Poona, dated 4th March, pub- 
lished in the Indian Daily Mail of March 7th, which reads ‘"The Bharat 
Itihasa Samshodak Mandal, Poona, has passed the following resolution: 

‘ We ‘the Members of the Managing Committee strongly protest against any transfer 
of the antiquarian finds ir Sind either originals or duplicates to any pl^e in India on 
any condition whatsoever and urge the Government of India to take immediately all 
necessary Steps to^ guard the claims of Indiaif scholars and historical research societies 
;and museums ’ ” ? 

(b) Will Government please state what orders have been passed by 
Government in the matter which has necessitated the above resolution? 

(c) Do Government propose to remove the finds above-mentioned? 
If so, where and why? 

(d) If not, what do Government propose to do with the finds? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) Yes; but the protest was against the transfer 
of the finds to any place out of India. 

(b) No orders have been passed by the Government of India. 

(c) and (d). Nothing has yet been settled regarding the eventual disposal 
of the finds from Mohenjo-daro. 

T>r. K. O. Lobokare: Do Government know that there is intense dis- 
appointment in India at this suggestion bf removing the finds? 

Mr. J. W. Bbore: I am not aware whether there is disappointmant 
or not ; but I have stated that Government have come to no conclusion 
in the matter, and the suggestion that removal will cause disappqipt- 
ment in this couittry will undoubtedly be borne in mind before any 
final conclusion is arrived at. 

Reservation of Civil Surobokcies for European Officers Pf the 
Indian Medical Service. v 

1327. *Khan SilAdiu W. M. KuMUuOly: ^ (a) Have Goyermnent issued 
any circular to Piwineiid Ckivemmentg on the -subject ^ 

Surgeoncies for European Members of the I. M; S:, which was 
criticised the other day in th^^ Bombay Council as ‘atrocious*? If So. ’ 
^ill Government be pleased. to place a copy of the same on the table? 
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(b) What is the total numbei* of Surgeoncies in India? How ma;^y 
of these have been reserve)! for Euroijeains, Anglo-Indians and Indians? 

(c) Does the circular in question also affect the vested rights of Indian 
members of the I. M. S, already in service? If so, why? 

(d) How many Civil Surgeoncies are there in the Bombay Presidency?^ 
How many of them are reserved for Europeans, Anglo-Indians and others ‘ 
separately ? 

(e) What is the Buropean population of each of the Civil Singeoneiea 
reserved for Europeans and Anglo-Indians? 

Mr. W. Bhore: The attention of the Honourable Member is drawn 
to my replies given on 1st February, 1926, to the supplementary questions 
to question No. 489. Government of India are still considering the 

question and are not in a position to make any pronouncement on the * 
subject at present, 

Ebfund OF Ejccjess Excise Duty paid by Ahmedabad Millownebs. 

132S. *Mr. Kafilutbhai liElbhai: (a) With r©fGi*ence to the answer given 
by the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett to question No. 607 by Mr. W. S. J. 
Willson, will the Government be pleased to state whether the representa- 
tion m^de some time ago by the Ahmedabad Millowners* Association re- 
garding excess excise duty paid by them would also be taken into considera- 
tion? 

/ (b) Are the Government aware that it has been represented to the Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, Commerce Departrn^^nt, that Ahmedabad 
Mills were called upon to pay ^ per cent, to f per cent, more duty than- 
Government could legitimately have collected? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to stale when they propose to announce 
a decision in this matter and whether a proper chance of representation will 
be given to those who have a grievance in this matter? 

MDr. A. S. Lloyd: (a), (b) and (c). The Government of India are aware 
that the Ahmedabad Millowners' Association has in the past protested 
that some of the tariff values fixed under section 7 of the Cotton Duties 
Act were unduly high. There could, however, be no doubt of their 
legality, The complaints referred to in Mr. W. S. J. Willson’s question 
No. 807 have been considered only in so f^r as they involved ^rtain 
doubts as to the law and the Government of India are not prepared to 
refund any d^ty in cases where there is no doubt as to the legality of its 
collecton. f 

ib. I^turblial lAlbh^: Are Government aware that the SecretSiry to^ 
the Government of India in the Commerce Department was satisfied about 
the correctness of the statement made in part (b) and bad promised to 
give due cqnsideijation to it when the p^op^r ti^e came? 

The Honourable Sir Ohaxlee Inaee: Hie Secretary in the Commerce 
Department did bring up this niatter w 

XeetinAil^ Lalbhai: What about the bleaching "department to; 
which tile goods might have been issued by the milk and the duty paid to 
the Government while they have not been Able ' to recover it frcAn the^ 
consume?’'. 
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A. B. Majt: 1 bfifcve dready siudr Sir, that tbe Government of 
Imfia are not prepared ' to refund any duty in caises where ^there is no 
doubt as to the legality of its collection. 

levied iY Railways on Goo^s Traffic. 

X329* *Mr« KaaturbhaX Xial^tol; (u) Is it a fact that the Railway Board 
are inquiring into the reasonableness or othervvise of thjp terminal charges? 

(b) If the answer be in the affirmative, will the Government be pleased 
to state when they propose to make any announcement on this subject and 
readjust these charges in the light of the inquiry? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether they propose to 
clearly define what items can be comprised under the terminal charges? If 
not, do they recognise the danger of different railway lines adopting 
different standards to the detriment of the commercial public? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) and (b). The question of terminal 
charges levied on goods traffic is under examination by !he Railways con-^ 
cerned and the result of that examination is awaited. 

(c) The Honourable Member is referred to section 3 (14) of the 

Indian Railways Act, 1890. 

Freicht on Coal from Jukuria to Ahmedabad. 

1330. Kasturbhai Lalbhai: Will the Government be pleased to 
state the reasons for increasing the freight on coal by 33 per cent, from 
Jherria to Ahmedabad when the general increase was 30 per cent, and 
also for reducing from the Ist April by 8 per cent, only when the general 
reducti,on announced has been 10 per cent? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I do not understand the Honour- 

able Member's question. I presume that he is referring to my budget 
speech in which I gave average figures. The actual reduction that the 
Government have sanctioned is that on distances exceeding 400 miles the 
rates of freight for public coal should be reduced to the rate now in force 
for locomotive coal. On the averse that means a reduction of about ID 
per cent., but it does not mean a reduction of 10 per cent, in the case 
of every single station, and I should not have thought that it was neces- 
sary to explain this to the Honourable Member. . 

Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai: May I know the reason why in the case of 
Ahmedabad it has been only 8 per cent., while the genei^ reduction has 
been 10 per cent.? 

The MopouraWe Sir Charles IipHSi: The Honourable Member will find 
the reason ip: the answer I have juft given. 

IXTBEKSION TO ChaRITADLE INSTITUTIONS OF TNE CONCESSION 

ALLOWED TO THE ReD CrOSS SoqiBTT AND ST. JoHN^S AvBDLANOE 

OF RECEiyiyfb Post Office Cash Cirtieicates as Donations. 

1331. *Mr. iCailtoblial Lal b hi t ; (a) Is it a fact that the Red Cross 

Societies and St; tTohp’s Ambulanee are allowed to receive as donations 
postal certificates to any extent? ^ 

A 2 
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0*^0+^^^ ? ^Simative, will the CtevernBaeat be pleesed^ to 

SStuSns? ^ ®““® nght has not been extended to other oharitabje 

'^' (a) Yes, but the Honourable tfie Finance Idember 

proposes to re^exan^jne the concessioB. 

(6) The concession was originally granted during the War to enable 
peop e to subscribe to deserving war funds who might find it inconvenient 
The transfer of cash certificates from one holder to 
. . er invol^s the Post OflSce in a considerable amount of labour, and 
It IS not considered desirable to extend the concession. 

OF THE C^SE OF MaTCH MaKEFACTURERS TO THE TaRIFF 
J^OABP. 

1^32. ’^Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai: Is it a fact that the match manufac- 
turers have been asking for some time past to refer their case to the Tariff 
Board ? If so, will the Government be pleased to explain why so far their 
case has not been sent up to that body? Do Government! propose to 
send their case and when? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Yes. As the Honourable Member 
is aware, the Tariff Board has been and is likely to be fully occupied with 
inquiries of a more urgent nature. 

The Staff Selection IUiard’s Examination heli) in Decrmber 

1925. 

1333. *Khan Bahadur Alimuzzaman Chowdhry: W^ill Government 
please state: 

(a) the total number of outsiders who applied for permission to sit 

at the Staff Selection Board's examination held in December, 
1925, and the number to whom permission was actually given; 

(b) .the total number of departmental candidates holding substan- 

tive appointments in the lower division who were peirmitted 
to appear at the Board's examination to qualify themselves 
for the first division appointments from the (i) Secretariat 
(ii) branches of the Army Headquarters, separately; 

(c) the total number of candidates declared successful separately 

under (a) and (6) above; and 

(d) the total fees realized from candidates and the total cost of the 

examination? 

The Honourable Sir Aleximder Kuddimah: The ntimber of 

outside candidates who actually sat fOr the examination was 626. 

(b) (i) 30; (ii) 48. 

(c) (i) 102 outside candidates were deplared successful, that is 42 for 
the second division and 6Q for the third divisiop. 

(ii) The departmental results- are not cpinplete. Some candidates 
have still to be interviewed Vvhen the BOopd^m 

(d) The income from fees amounted ^ Bs. 9,250 and tbo cost of 
the examination was Es. 6,549. 
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Transfer of Clerks iitAtiriED for the First Division from one 
Department to another. 

1834? *Kbnxi Bahadur Alimuiaainan Ohowdhxy: (a) Is it a fact tiiat 
Staff Selection Board generally refuses to consider the claims of persons 
holding substantive appointments in the lower division but qualified for the 
first division in first division vacancies arising in Departments other than 
those in which they are already employed? 

(b) If so, are these men to look forward to promotions in their respec- 
tive departments only? 

(c) Is there any rule which precludes them from seeking first division 
appointments in other departments? 

The Eonourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a.) The Board maintains 
lists of qualified outsiders only and on receipt of an application from * a 
Department for the nomination of qualified candidates makes such nomi- 
nation from these lists. When no further candidates are available from 
these lists the Board asks Departments if they can nominate a qualified 
candidate for any vacancy that may arise. 

(b) Under the existing system each Department is, practically speak- 
ing, a separate unit, and promotion can ordinarily be looked for only 
within the Department. 

(o) No, provided that a man seeking employment in another Depart- 
ment does so through the usual official channels and obtains the consent 
of his own Department. 


PEUCENTAriE OF MaUKS llEQUIRED FOR FASSIXC THE StaFF SEIJamOX 
Board’s Examination. 

1335. ’^Khan Bahadur Alimuzzaman Ohowdhry : (a) Will Government 
please state what percentage of marks are required to be obtained for 
passing tli(3 Staff Selection Board’s examination in the first, second and 
third divisions for appointments in the Secretariat and attached offices 
respectively? 

(b) If a man appears for the second division but obtains first division 
marks, is he declared to have passed in the first division? If not, why 
not ? 

(c) Is it necessary to obtain the minimum percentage of marks both 
ill written and oral tests separately or are the aggregate marks taken for 
the purpose of determining the division of candidates? 

The HohouraUe Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) I understand that it is 
not the practice of the Board to divulge the percentages of marks adopted 
by them. 

(6) Each candidate is required to state the qualification for which he 
desires to be examined and he is examined for that qualification only. 
It is not the usual practice in examinations, so far as I am aware, to 
declare candidates to have obtained a qualification for which they have 
not been examined. 

(ci I understand that the aggregate marks are taken into account. 
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Number op Chances allowed to Departmental Canbidatp! to 
POK THE’'%RST Division. 

1336. ♦Khan Bahadur Alimuzaajaaa 0^ (a) WUl ;GM^eiwxient 

please state how many chances are gi^n to departmental candidates to 
qualify themselves for the first division? 

(6) If a candidate falls even, at the last given further 

chance? 

(c) Is it a fact that some of the clerks from the permanent second and 
third divisions are given three or four chances while others are not given a 
single chance? ^If so, why so? 

The HonouraUe Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) The ordinary rule is 

that two chances are allowed. 

(6) If a candidate appears and fails twice* a third chance is given 
only pn the strong recommendation of the Department in which the candi-* 
date is employed. 

(c) I have no information in the matter. It is for Departments con- 
cerned to decide. \ 

CoMrENSATlON TO MlLlTAUY ClEUKS OE THE AemY HeaDQI AlllERS 
WHO BECAME CIVILIANS AT THE SUGGESTION OE GrOVEllNMF.NT 

IN 1921. 

1337. ♦Khan Bahadur Alimumtnan Ohowdhry: (a) Is it a fact that 
some of the military clerks of the Army Headquarters became civilians 
at the suggestion of the Government in 1921 on the understanding that 
the Secretariat rates of pay would be granted to them? If so, has this 
been granted to them? If not, why not? 

(6) Is it a fact that certain military clerks surrendered their vested 
rights in order to become civilians at the invitation of the Government 
as a result of the recommendation of the Esher Committee? If so, have 
Government taken any steps to compensate them? If not, why not? 

(c) Is it a fact that military clerks are not permilTted by the Govern- 
ment to become members of the Uncovenanted Association of the Army 
Headquarters? If not, why not? 

Mr. E. Burdon: (a) No undertaking of the kind was given by Govern- 
ment. 

(fe) MilStary clerks, on becoming civilians, necessarily forfeited all 
military privileges and assumed generally those associated with civilian 
status. No compensation was given and no compensation was necessary. 

(c) Yes. They are subject to rnifitary discipline wjhioh precludes 
from becoming members of an Association such as t&at relerred to. 

Officer Superyisojls in the uiffebent Branches of the Army 

Headquarters. . 

IBclS. ♦Khan Bahadur Alimuxzaman Ohowdhry : Will Government please 
state the total number of Officer Supervisors employed in 
branches of the Army Headquarters? How many of thdn are (i) civiliahs 
and (ii) Indians?, , . , r - j r"" ^ 
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ms 

te/ are edl]^i<|yed. Six are eivilians one ^f whom 

is an Indian on the permanent esti^hshment' whilst one Inffian l>fficiat* 
3ng in a leave vacancy. 

■ ■ . " ' , ' . 

■■ 

Enteetainmuist 9r^4PX Army Hkadquartes Ovficbs 

Moxths. . • 

1339. *B3iaa Bahadur AUmuzs|&h Ohowdhry: (a) Ib it a fact that 
a number of girl clerks have beenL^temporarily entertained in the branches 
of Army Headquarters at Simla fcr the winter months? If so, will Govern- 
ment please state whether the Staff Selection Board approved of their 
appointments ? 

(6) Do they possess any special qualifications? If so, what? 

(c) What are the minimum educational qualifications required for a 
:girl clerk to sit for the Staff Selection Board’s examinations? 

(d) Is there any age limit for the appointment of girl clerks? If so, 
what? 

Mr. S. Burdon: (a) Yes. The approval of the Staff Selection Board 
was obtained. No qualified candidates were available for temporary 
vacancies in Simla till the results of examination held in December were 
knowm. 

(h) No. 

(o) The minimum qualifications required depend on the grade in which 
employed. Those employed during the winter were engaged on routine 
work. The minimum educational requirements for that work are the 
Matriculation or any equivalent examination. 

(d) Ordinarily 25 years. But heads of departments may relax this 
limit for sufficient reason. 

Duties of the EsTABrjsH.\iENT Officer aitached to the Army 

Departmext. 

1340. ’^Khan Bahadur Alimuzzaman Ohowdhry: (a) Will Government 
please state whether each branch of the Army Headquarters has a separate 
cadre for its clerical establishment? 

(b) Is it a fact that (i) confirmation, (ii) promotion and (iii) grant of 
leave., etc., are controlled by the heads or deputy heads in consultation with 
the section officers of the branches concerned? If so, to what extent then 
does the Establishment OflBcer attached to the Army Department exercise 
his control over the clerical staff of the Army Headquarters? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Establishment Officer forwards requisitions 
from the branches for the services of men required temporarily for short 
periods to the Staff Selection Board? If &t>, is it not possible for the heads 
of branches or the Officer Supervisors acting on their behalf to communi- 
cate^ direct with the Staff Selection Board in the matter? 

(d) Is it a fact that the duties of the Establishment Officer are analogous 
to those of a Begistrar in the regular Secretariat? If so, what was the 
justification for creating this appointment? 

(^) Will Government please state whether the heads of branches were 
consulted when this post was created? 
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(/) Will Government plense lay the table the eorfe«poiSfle«!.^e:i^ 
to the creation of this appointmeint ?;. 

Mr. E. Burden: (a) Yes. 

(6) No. vv 

(c) To the first part of the question tlie answer is that the procedure 
described is noli necessarily the invatiable procedure. As regards the second 
part, it might be possible but it Would not be desirable for each branch to* 
communicate with the Staff Seleotioin Board separately and independently. 

(d) No. The second part does not arise. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) I lay on the table a copy of the only letter of importance. It will 
make clear a number of points on which my Honourable friend appears to 
be at present in doubt. 


Copt/ of the. Ipttf^r rpfprrpcl to in the reply to /)art (f) of starred question No, 15^0- 

No. 511. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

ARMY DEPARTMENT. 


Simla, the Ut April 1921 


MEMORANDUM. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and Army Member has directed that, with 
effect from the 1st April 1921, the administrative control of all the clerical and menial 
e.stablishment of Army Headquarters shall be transferred to the Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of India in the Army Department, wdio will administer these establishments 
through the Establishment Officer, Mr. R. Tharle-Hughes, whose appointment was noti- 
fied in the last Gazette of India. 

2. It will be the duty of the Establishment Officer to watch and control the working 
of the whole clerical and sulx)rdinate staff at Army Headquarters, to advise regarding 
appointments and promotion .s, to keep himself closely in touch with the interior economy 
of each branch with a view to giving further clerical assistance where needed or ta 
reducing establishments w^here the work is declining. It is the intention that he should 
be the confidential and trusted adviser of the Principal Staff Officers and the Secretary 
in the Army Department in all matters relating to office establishments and procedure,, 
including such matters as the economical use of stationery, typewriters, government 
printing, etc, , and that he should work in close relationship with the ministerial heads 
of Branches. He will Work directly under the Secretary in the Army Department. 

With effect from the date of this memorandum, it is requested that no promotions, 
appointments, transfers, or grant of leave (other than casual) be made in any^branch 
of Army Headquarters without prior references to and sanction of the Establishment 
Officer, who will communicate to tJie Branch concerned the orders of the Secretary in 
the Army Department. For the present the existing system under which pay is disbursed 
will be continued. 

It is hoped that Principal Staff Officers and Heads of Branches will co-operate in 
making this revised system a success. Mr. Tharle-Hughes’ advice and assistance will 
be readily available at all times, and it is hoped that full advantage will be taken ©f 
his knowledge and experience. 

(Sd.) G. FELD, ' 
Surttary to the Government of India. 
To 

The Principal Staff Officers, 
and Heads of Branches. 



Eefusal of the Officer Sufervisors anb the Estabi^ishmer^^ 
Officer, Army Headquaeters, to forwaeb Applications 
FROM CiviUAN Clerks for Appointments in other 
Departments, etc. 

1341. *&han Bahadur Alimuuaman Ohowdl^ry: (a) Is it a facti that 
applications submitted by the civilian clerks of the Army Headquarters 
for transfer or better appointmaats elsewhjpre are not forwarded 
by the Officer Supervisors and the Establishment Officer? Is there any 
bar to their seeking appointments elsewhere to better their prospects? 

(b) Is it a fact that on an application submitted by a clerk belonging 
to a branch of the Army Headquarters for transfer to an office which is not 
permanently located at Simla the Establishment Officer remarked that a 
man who is so delicately constituted as to be unable to withstand the com- 
parative mildness of the Simla winter is quite unfit for Government service 
and is most distinctly unfit for Army Headquarters? If so, will Govern 
ment please state whether this is the personal opinion of the Establish- 
ment Officer or the opinion of the Government of India or that of thB 
medical authorities? 

(cj) Is it a fact tliat a certificate of physical fitness is required before 
a man is confirmed in Government service? If so, is the certificate- 
granted by the medical authorities concerned after satisfying themselves 
that the person examined is able to stand the winter months in Simla?' 

(d) If the answer to (c) above is in the affirmative, will Government 
please state whether the same test is equally applicable to all Government 
servants ? 

Mr. E. Burden: (a) No. 

(h) The answer to the first part is in the affirmative. The opinion was 
that of the Establishment Officer. 

(c) Yes; in regard to the second part, the terms of the certificate are 
as stated in Article 49, Civil Service Kegulations. I should imaging the' 
medical authorities do not apply specifically the criterion suggested, 

(d) Yes. 

Secitrity for Indian Pilgrims proceeding to the Hedjaz. 

1342. *Mr. Mahmood Schanmad Sahib Bahadur: Will the Government 
be pleased to say whether there is peace and security in the Hedjaz now 
and whether the Indian pilgrims can safely proceed to the Hedjaz this 
year? 

Sir Benya Bray: Yes, so far as Government are aware. 

Expulsion from the Hedjaz of Members of the Deputation sent 
BY the Kupdami-Haramani Society of India. 

1843. *Mr. Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur: Is it a fact that the 
membps of the Hedjaz deputation sent by the Kuddami-Haramani Society 
of India were ordered to leave the Hedjaz at once and were also imprisoned 
for 3 days under the orders of Ibn Saud? 

Sir Beuys Bray : The members of ' this depulation were requested by 
Sultan Bih Baud to leave the Hedjaz as the local authorities reported that 
they were inciting the residents of Mecca to revolt. They were in regular- 
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^iorpespondenee with the BritMi Agency during ftieir staj* in JeddA and 
made no complaidt that they had been imprisoned. Some re^rictions are 
understood to have been placed upon their movements in Jeddah. 

Mr. K. Aluned: What is the short historv of thh ,Kuddariii-Haramam 
Society? ' ■ 

Btlty : r ^ink the Bbiiourable Member had better address 
that question to somebbdy else. 

Mralvi MnliMaimsd Tl4iiib: Is it a fact that the reports issued by the 
members of this deputati^^ about sacrileges committed on the sacred build- 
ing at Medina were totally groundl^ and false? 

. „ . ■ ■ ' , -r 

Sir Hwyu Bray: I submit, Sir, that question hardly arises. 

RECOGNmON BY THE (tOVERNMENT OP InDIA OP BlN SaT'P AS THE 
RuiiER OP THE HeDJAZ. 

1344. ’^Mr. Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur: (a) Will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to say whether they have recognised Ibn Saud as the niler 
of the Hedjaz? 

(6) Is there any clause for the protection of Indian pilgrims in the 
Treaty or Agreement concluded with Ibn Saud recently? 

Sir Denya Bray: ((/) The Government of India have no direct dealings 
with Bin Saud. 

(6) No, Sir. A copy of the agreements recently concluded wnth Bin 
Saud has been placed in the Library. 

Date op the next Simla Ses.sion of the Legislative Assembly, etc. 

1345. *Mr. Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur: (a) Will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to say when the next Simla session of the Assembly will 
be held? 

(b) When will the next general election of the Assembly and Provincial 
Councils be held? 

Mr. L. Graham: (o) and (h). Government have no information. 


Constriction op the Samni-Dahej Branch of the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway. 

1346. ’’‘Khan Sahib M. E. M^an: (a) Will the Government please ^tate 
if the survey for the construction of the Samni-Dahej branch of the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway is completed ? 

(b) If so, will the Government pleBSe state how far the scheme has pro- 
gressed? Do Govemmeut propose to construct this line via Miyan Ga^n, 
Amod, Kervora and Gogra to Dahej ? 

The Honourable Sir Ohandee Innea: (a) Yes. i ^ i l 

: (b) The Government have decided to sancUon tbe Of i Ifee 

from Samm to Dehej bm VagiTar ' > 
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AT.3C»«^NAmvifl Route OF of the Beoach- 

Jambusae Beanoh of the BokBay, Baeopa and Central 
India Railway to Kayi. 

^ 1347. "^Xhsai^ 3M[* ®- Makaa: (a) Will the Goveminent please state 

il th^y have rec^iYed an application from the, inhabitants of the Jambusar 
'Taluka, Broach District, to so alter the scheme of the proposed extension 
of the Broaoh-Jambuaar branch of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway to Kavi that the railway line may pass through the town of Sarod? 

(b) If so, will the Government please state if they have considered the 
feiiaibifiiy of the proposed alteration? 

ThB Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) A petifion was received by the 
Local GoYemment in 1920. 

(b) The alternative route to pass through Sarod was considered when 
the lina ^as surveyed, but the proposed route was selected as Ihe best and 
it has been approved of by the Local Government. 


Reconstruction of the Railway Bbidge ovik the Kiveb Naebada 
ON THE Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

1348. *Khan Sahib M. E. Makan: (a) Will the Government please state 
if they intend to reconstruct tbe railway bridge' over the river Narbada 
im the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway? 

(6) If so, when? 

(c) If not, have the Government considered the question whether 
the bridge is safe to carry heavy locomotives over it, and if so, for how long? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Inquiiw has been made, and the 
<iovernment understand thaf there is no present necessity to reconstruct 
the bridge, as there is no reason to doubt the ability of the existing bridge 
to carry ihe traffic now offering. If, however, it should be decided in the 
future to run heavier engines over this bridge, it will be reconstructed or 
isuitably strengthened. 


Alleged Maltractices is: the Administration of the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway. 

1349. *Ehan Sahib M. E. Kakan: (a) Will the Government pleucie state 
if their attention has been drawm to the open letters written by one Mr. 

, J. N. Chinoy of Bombay to the General Traffic Superintendent, Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway, about the malpractices in the adminis- 
tration of that Railway ? . 

(6) if so; will the Government please state if they have made any 
inquiries to verify the truth of the statements made in the said letters? 

(^) If not, ; why not ? 

Vhe Honour Si)c X}h^^ lanes: The Honourable Member ig refensed 

to the reply given in this Assembly to question No. 615, asked by Mr. 
<3haman Lall on the 3rd JKebmtuw, 1926. ■ 
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PROVCSION of iNTBRHBljlAtE ClASS AOCOKMODATIOR ON TOR WoMBAY, 

Baroba and Central India Eailw ay. 

1B50. ''‘Khan Sahib IC* S. Hafcan: Will the Government please state 
why Tjo intermediate class compartments are attached to tbe* l^rough trains 
running between Bombay and Delhi on the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Bailway, and whether such compartments are ihvariaBly attached to 
trains running on other main lines of the Indian Eailways?' 

Honourable Sir Oharles Innes? Government understand that the 
question of the provision of intermediate class accommodation on. the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Eailway is under the consideration of 
the Kailway Administration and where traflSic justifies if,, it has already been: 
provided. 

The reply to the second part of the question is in the negative. 


Construction op Pi^atforms at Godhra and Kosamba St\ttons 

ON TllK RoMBW. RaRODA AND CeNTRAT. InDIA RaTLWAY. 

1351. *S[han Sahib M. £. Makan: (a) Are Government aware that there 
are no platforms at the Godhra and Kosamba railway stations on the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Eailway, and that much trouble and 
inconvenience is caused to the passengers? 

« 

(h) Do Government propose to issue orders for the construction of 
platforms at the above-mentioned stations? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles limes: (a) Government have no infonnation. 

(h) The Eailway Administrations have discretion to provide such 
facilities where traffic offering justifies such provision. A copy of the ques- 
tion and the answer will be sent to the Agent, Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway, for such action as he considers necessary. 

"" " 'if. 

Construction op a Railway Line prom Akt.rswar to Hansut in 
THE Broach District. 

1352. ’“Khan Sahib M. £. Makan; Do Government propose to construct 
a railway line from Akleswar to Hansut m the Broach district? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Government do not at present pro- 
pose to undertake the construction of this line. 

It is not included among those recommended by the Local Government 
for early construction and the result of an investigation carried oul in 1923^ 
indioated that the line would not prove remunerative. The Agent, Bombay,. 
Baroda and Central India Eailway, however, intends to re-examine the 
prospects of this line along with others, as soon as staff is available for the 
purpose.- vv 

Dr. K. C, Lohokare: May I know, Sir, if, in this case, when the Honour- 
able Member does not know English, it . is posfibfe 
mentary qiiesti<ims on the r^ to ^ ori^niij' bhes?" ; ^ 

Mr. ¥r^deut: It is not the fault of the Government. 
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, Mails and Parcels bdtwkkn Raw alhndi, Murkee 

. ^ : AND KaSHHIE/ 

1358. •liir* % pas: (a) Will the Government be pleased to state if 
^tenders are called for the carriage of postal mails and parcels between 
Rawalpindi, Murree and Kashmir? 

(b) When was the last tender called for? 

(c) Is it a fact that the period for the contract as per advertisement of 
tender was for five years with effect from 1st March, 1922, and should 
continue thereafter till six calendar months* notice of termination is 
given by either of the contracting parties? 

{d) Is it a fact that the agreement between the contracting parties con- 
tains terms different from the terms advertised? Is it a fact that the 
following passage occurs in the agreement: 

‘‘the contractors should daily (including Sundays and holidays) during the con- 
tinuance of this agreement that is to say for the period of five years to be computed as 
commencing on the 1st day of June, 1924, and after a completion of this period. It- 
will continue automatically until 12 calendar months* notice of termination is given by 
-either party or until this agreement shall be determined by such notice as is hereafter 
mentioned or otherwise in due course of law (hereinafter referred to as ‘ the said contract 
.period 

(0) Is it a fact that the contract according to the tender should oorne 
to an end before March 1927? Is it a fact that according to the agreement 
the contract will terminate in May 1929? 

(/) Will the Government be pleased to state why this discrepancy exists 
between the tender and the agreement? ^ 

(g) Are Government aware that fresh invitation of tenders in accord- 
ance with the original advertisement will bring a substantial saving? 

(h) Are Government aware that the contractors will be ready to take 
up the contract at a much cheaper rate? 

(1) Are Government aware that the price of motor vehicles, accessories, 
«tc., has considerably come down since 1922 and that the postponement 
of invitation of the tender will mean the sacrifice of a distinct advantage 
to the Government? 

Mr, at, A. Sams: (a) Yes. 

(6) August, 1921. 

(c) Yes, 

(d) Yes, 

(e) The original agreement, wbi^fa was entered into with effect from 1st 
March, i922, was for a period of five years from that date to continue 
thereafter till six calendar months* notice of termination had been given 
by either of the contracting parties. 

Subsequentiy a fresh agreement was entered into with ejffect from 1st 
June, 1924, for a period of five years to continue automatically until twelve 
calendar months* notice is given by either party. 

(/) The departmental m^or^ service between Rawalpindi, Mmree apd 
Srihagar and the local service in the station of Rawalpindi was x^laeed, 
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as I hfY© slteady stated, with effect frim the 1st March, 1922, by a oda^ 
tract motor service on a mileage basis. ; A revised agreement was intro- 
duced with effect from the 1st June, 1924, for a service between IJ^walpin^^ 
Muiree, Srinagar and Tangmarg, because the mtileage basife w 
be inconvenient and uneconomical. i 

■ (g) No. ■ 

(h) No. 

(t) Government understand that this is the case but they are unabla to 
agree that the postponement of the call for tenders will mean the sacrifice 
of a distinct advantage. The agreement of 1924 was accepted by Govern^ 
ment and by ttie contractors, and Government have no intention of re- 
pudiating it. 

Keoruitmeot of Demobilized Indian Officers as Executive Officers 

OF Cantonments. 

185^. ’^Mr. S. Sadiq Hasan: l. Is it a fact that the posts of Estecutive 
Officers in the Cantonments were thrown open to Indian officers ol all ranks 
both on the effective and non-effective lists under an Army Order in Febru- 
ary 1924.? 

2. Is* it a fact that during the last two years no Indian ofiBcers on the 
non-effective lists have been recruited for the service as Executive Officers 
and that all such candidates who have hitherto been held eligible for the 
post are now debarred from recruitment? 

3. Are Government aware that the bar against recruitment of demo- 
bilized officers has caused discontent amongst such officers? 

4. Do Government propose to take into consideration the claims of 
demobilized officers and throw open to them a fixed number of posts of 
Executive Officers in the Cantonments? 

Mr* S. Burdon: (1) The answer is in the affirmative, but I must explain 
that the provisional arrangements announced in the India Army Order 
referred to have since been superseded by permanent arrangements of wider 
scope announced in Army Instruction, India, No. 987 of 1925, to which I 
invite my Honourable friends attention. 

(2) Under The provisional arrangements first adopted, three Indian 
officers on the effective list and one on the non-effective list were appointed 
to be Executive Officers of Cantonments. Under The perm^imeai 
rnents, pensioners are not eligible. 

(3) and {4), Representations have been received from time to time 
from pensioners wishing to receive appointments as Executive Officers, but 
the Government of India do not propose to modify the arrangements laid 
down in Army Instruction, India, No. 987 of 1926. If my Honourable 
friend will study that Instruction, he udll^ I think, agree that, as a per^ 
manant arrangement, the system now in force is smti^Ie. 

Revision op the Electoral Rolls op the Leghblativb Assembly. 

1355, •Ifr. K, VeipW the Goveftiment be 

pleased to state whether the electoral rolls, of the Legislative Assembly 
be revised this year? 

(lb) If The answer is in the affirmative, will the Gbyenm^m^ he 
to state the last dale when new names can be enrolled? 
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Mr. L. Ofaham: (^) Sub-rule (4) of rule « of the Legielative A^embly 
Bteetoral Buies requires a fresh elector^ roll to be pjfepare^'Ou the expi^^^ 
tiou of the period of three years for which the existing roll is in force. 
There is power under the proviso to direct the earlier, preparation of a fresh 
roll but no power to defer its preparation after the expiry of three ye^s. 
That period will in all provinces expire during the current year and the 
Honourable Member may therefore take it that a fresh electoral roll for 
all the constituencies of the Legislative Assembly will be prepared^ this 
year and that the question of revising the existing rolls will not arise. 

(b) Under the Electoral Eegulations the dates for the completion of 
the various processes involved in the preparation of an electoral roll are 
fixed by Local Governments. 

Mr. HArchaiidrai Visllindas: Can it be said by what time, in what 
month, the electoral rolls will be completed? 

Mr, L. Oraham; I have already said that the Loc^al Governments fix 
the dates. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Do Government propose to take immediate steps so^ 
that a revision of the rolls may be made as early as possible in order that 
candidates who sttmd for the next election will be given sufficient time to 
sec tlie electoral rolls? 

Mr. L. Graham: I think some of the Local Governments are already 
taking action. 

Dr. K. O. Lohokare: May I know if there will be no misplacing of dates, 
as happened last time, when the dates of nomination papers to the pro- 
vincial Councils were fixed before this House was prorogued? 

Mr. L. Graham: The Honourable Member is talking of elections. We 
were talking of the electoral roll. 

Interpretation or Rule G or the Legislative Assembly Elk.ctoral 

Rules. 

1356. ♦Mr. K. Venkataramana Beddi: (a) Will the Government be* 
pleased to state whether, under Rule 6 (1) (a) which defines the qualifica- 
tions of elected Members, a voter of a Provincial Council either in the 
general or special constituency is entitled to stand as a candidate for the 
Legislative Assembly, although he is not entitled to be a voter for the 
Legislative Assembly? 

(h) If the answer is in the affirmative, are Goveiaiment prepared 
to consWer the advisability of issuing instructions to that effect to Local 
Govemmlehts in view of the coming elections? 

Mr. L. Gfiduim: (a) The question raises a point of interpretation. In 
the view of Government the answer is in the affirmative. 

(fc) Governtnent %re not prepared to issue executive instructions on 
a point of interpretation. 

Mr. K. iTaiijtittyainima lUddi : With regard to the answer to (a) will 
Government bn pleased to state whether they have consulted their law 
officers whether this interpretation is correct? 
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Hr* ()faliain: Govermnent have consulted themsel?^, Sir, 

llr< IL^ A If a candidate is qualified t6 stand for the 

State, what are the reasons that he will not be qualihed and be able tb 
etand for the Assembly ? 

Mr. It. Oratuon: That question does not arise. 

Hr. K. yenkataramana Beddi: Do Government propose to consult thw 
law officers as to the correctness of the interpretation they have put on 
the rule ref erred to in (a) ? 

Mr. L. Oraliain: I have already said that Government are quite satis- 
fied with their own opinion. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: Are the Government aware that any Member of a 
provincial Council or a Member of any other legislative bod^ is qualified 
to stand for the Council of State election? Why should he not be 
•qualified similarly to stand for the Legislative Assembly? 

Mr. President: That question does not arise out of the original question. 

Dkath during an Operation of Miss Bhoji Sipahimalani, a Studbn'^' 
OF THE Lady Hardinge Medical College, Delhi. 

1357. ♦Sardar V. H. Mtttalik: Will the Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact that Miss Bhoji Sipahimalani, a fourth year student of the 
Lady Hardinge Medical College, Delhi, was operated upon for appendicitis 
•by Dr. (Miss) Campbell, the Principal of the College, and did the girl 
•student die on the operation table while under chloroform? 

Death during an Operation of Miss Bhoji Sipahimalani, a Student 
OF THE LaJDy Hardinge Medical College, Delhi. 

1358. *Sardar V. N. Mutalik: Is it a fact that in her report Dr. (Miss) 
Mithai the amesthetist in attendance, has stated that while under chloroform 
the girl began to get blue, that the pulse having suddenly gone down to 
BO and then to 75, gradually disappeared from the wrist, that she imme- 
diately reported the matter, pulled the tongue forward and cleared the 
throat, that the second swab she used to wipe out the throat got loose, that 
she tried to take it out at once, reporting the matter at the same time, and 
that the patient was getting blue and pulse becoming slow before she used 
the throat swabs? 

Death during an Operation of Miss Bmojt Sipahimalani, a Student 
OF the Lady Hardinge Medical College, DeTiHI. 

1359. •Swdar V. JT. Mutalik: (a) Is it a fact that in her official report 
Eent to the higher authorities by the Principal a day after the incident, she 
stated that while she was inserting sutures through the superficial tissue 
after the operation had been completed^ her attention was drami by the 
anfesthetist to the fact that the patients lips had turned blue, that the 
Principal expressed the opinion that a few more minutes passed after this 
Yihen the aneesthetist drew her attention to a swab in the patient's throat? 

(5) Is it a fact that Dr. Campbell says in her repoit that ,Pr. 
stated that the swab was in the throat of fhe firi tW 
repoited the matter, and that the patient was dead '‘■ before I Wfei told 
there was a ffireign body in her throat ^'? 
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DkAW DCIIINO AK OpJS RATION OF MiSS BhOJI SiPAHIMALANI, A StUDKNT 

OF THE Lady Haedingb Medical College, Delhi. 

1360. ♦Sittdaaf ▼. H. Mutalik: Is it a fact that in her first official report 
the Principal attributed the death of the girl to the sticking of the swab in 
the throat, that in her letter appearing in the Hindu8t(^n Times t dated the 
10th January, 1926, the Principal suggests the possibility of the death being 
due to some other cause “ in the form of a persistent thymus gland, or 
obscure lesion of the heart or other vital organ **, and that in the reply 
given Dy Govemhaent to Diwan Chaman LalPs interpellation on the 25th 
January, 1926, it was stated that “ it was doubtful whether the examina- 
tion, if performed, could have resulted in any other verdict than death by 
chloroform poisoning during aneesthesia? 

Death duhing an Operation of Miss Bhoji Sipahimalani, a 
Student of the Lady Hardinge Medical College, Delhi. 

1861. *Sardar V. N. Mutalik: Is it a fact that the anaesthetist selected to 
administer chloroform at the operation of Miss Sipahimalani, was one 
Dr. (Miss) Mithai, a fresh graduate from Madras, who was still under 
training and that the person selected to assist the operator (the Principal 
Dr. Campbell) was a student? 

Death during an Operation op Miss Bhoji Sipahimalani, a 
Student op the Lady Hardinge Medical College, Delhi. 

1362. *Sardap V. N. Mutalik: Is it a fact that Ihe father of the girl had 
wired to the Principal that there should be an X-ray examination before 
any operation was performed? If so, waSf^such examination held? If not, 
why not? Was the heart examined before the operation was decided upon? 

Death during an Operation op Miss Bhoji Sipahimalani, a 
Student of the Lady Hardinge Medical College, Delhi. 

1368. *Sardar V. N. Mutalik: Will Government lav on the table the 
reports or statements made by Dr. Campbell and Dr. Mithai in regard to 
the incident of Miss Sipahimalani's death including edl correspondence that 
lias passed between Dr. Campbell and the higher authorities? 

Mr. J. W. Shore : With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply to 
questions Nos. 1357 to 1363 together. Government have already given 
all the information in their possession in regard to this most regrettable 
incident in reply to Mr. Chaman LalPs question No. 109, Lala Dimi 
Chand’s question No. 259 and Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas* questioH 
No. 480 on the 25th and 26th January, and the 1st February, 1926, 
respectively, and they do not consider that any useful purpose .will now 
be served by reopening the question. 

Mr; Marchandrai Tishindas: Y wisji to put a supplementary question,, if 
the Honourable Member in charge is prepared to answer, considering that 
this is the last reply. Is it not a fact that the statements, of the two 
ladies, namely, Dr. Campbell and Dr. Mithai, were conflicting as regards 
the cause of death ? 

Mr, j. W. Bhora: I do not think you can describe their statements as 
conflicting in regard to the cause of death. As I have already explained 
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in i^eply to a question put by the Honourable Member bimself, the cause 
of death can never now' be ascertained. The only avenue fdr ascertaining 
that, namely, by means of a post-mortem examination, is now closeij for 
ever. 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishindaa: Might I know whether it is not a fact that 
Dr. Mithai said that the blueness and the weakness of the pulse appeared 
first and the insertion of the sutures took place afterwards and that this 
was quite contrary to the statement of Dr. Campbell? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I do not think, Sir, that these details are really 
relevant so far as the actual cause of death is concerned. A most com- 
plete and detailed examination of the whole question was conducted by 
an independent doctor and that doctor came definitely to the conclusion 
that, having regard to the evidence available, -no definite conclusion could 
be arrived at in regard to the cause of death. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Do Government propose for the benefit of the country 
to hand over all the papers to the Public Prosecutor, so that he may be 
in a position to do what is needful and send up the accused to the nearest 
Magistrate if that is necessary for the ends of justice? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I do not think that the Honourable Member knows 
exactly what he is saying. * 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas : Might I inquire if it is a fact — and it is a 
fact — ^that Dr. Mithai resigned, and considering that she was made to 
resign, was the inquiry directed to find out whether she was really guilty, 
and if so, of what? 

Mr. J, W. Bhore: I think that the inquiry that was conducted was a 
most complete inquiry. Dr. Mithai was not made to resign. It was 
never held that she was directly responsible for the cause of death, but 
it was felt that possibly a transfer of her labours to another sphere than 
that in which this unhappy event occurred might be of advantage to her. 
She resigned of her own accord. 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas: Considering that in one of the answers 
given it was said that Dr. Mithai was not suflficiently qualified for dis- 
charging the duties of an anaesthetist, why was not the medical officer 
in charge of the ward summoned as had happened before when the usual 
chloroform giver was absent? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I dispute the correctness of that statement. Dr. 
Mithai was a graduate, an MB.B.S. of the Madras University. She 
was fullv qualified and she had had experience in the administration qi 
anesthetics. * , 

Dr. K. Q-, Lohokare: May I know how many abdominal operatiof^ ^o 
this kind had Dr. Campbell done before this? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I am not in a position to give the Honourable Mem- 
ber that information. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Are Government aware that qualified and distinguiahed 
medical men have also been prosecute^ for th^^ir gross negligence in tfie 
conduct of operations? 
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Pb^HIBIHON THE IM3|OETAT10N OF I^PUK Tea SeED INTO 

Ceylon. 

1364, *Sir DETCy Lindsay: (a) Are Goyernment aware that the Ceylon 
Government prohibit the importation of Indian tea seed into Ceylon while 
freely admitting tea seed from Java when accompanied by a Government 
certificate and that Java is importing large quantities of tea seed from 
India? 

(b) If the answer is in the affirmative, are Government aware why the 
Colony of a Foreign Power is placed in a more favourable position than 
India, an integral part of the British Empire? 

(c) Do Government propose to make suitable representation to the Ceylon 

Government with a view to securing the admission of certified Indian tea 
seed on like terms ? ^ 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a), (6) and (c). The Government 
of India understand that the matter has recently been brought to the 
notice of the Indian Tea Association and that it is now under the con- 
sideration of that body. If the Association require the assistance of the 
Goyernment of India, no doubt it will apply for it. 

65 out of 121 tons of tea seed exported from India in the last 2 years 
were sent to Java. 

Grant of Scholarships to Muhammadan Students for Training 
IN the Central Training Cot;lege and the Mkdical 
College, Lahore 

1365. •Maulvl Muhammad Takub: (a) Is it a fact that the Delhi Admi- 
nistration makes an annual contribution to the Punjab Government for the 
training of students from Delhi in the Central Training College and the 
Medical College, Lahore, and if so, will Government kindly give the names 
and numbers of candidates sent to these colleges for training for the last 
five years? 

(h) Was there any Mussalman amongst these students? 

(c) Will Government kindly give reasons why no Muhammadan has 
ever been sent to these colleges for training on Government scholarships? 

Mr, J. W, Shore: (q) Yes. Complete information relating to the 
second part is not readily available. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Paucity of Muhammadans in the Education Department, Dei.hi, 

1366. ''‘Maulvl Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, during his tenure of ofiice as Chief Commissioner, Delhi, issued a 
circular letter to the educational authorities drawing attention to the 
paucity of Muhammadans in the Education Department of Delhi? 

(b) Will Government kindly state how man^^ Muhammadans have been 
appointed since the issue of the above circular, excluding those Muham- 
madans who were appointed by the Muhammadan officiating District 
Inspector of Schools in 1926? 

(c) Will Government kindly state why no action was taken on the Chief 
Commissioner^ letter referred to? 
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Mr* J. W. Bhore: (a), (6) and (c). Government are not aware of the 
issue of such a circular letter. , 

Purchase of Stores by the High Cohhissioneu for India for the 
Army Department and the Railways. 

1367. ♦Mr. K. Bama Aiyangar: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether to avoid lapse of funds large orders for purchase of stores are 
placed by the High Commissioner for purchase in the closing months of 
the financial year? 

{b) If so what has been the total amount for which orders have been 
placed and for what materials in the months of January, February and 
March during the last three years for the Army Department and the 
Railways? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state whetiier in suclj cases the 
same could have been avoided by purchases being made in India at a later 
date and if so, with what profit or loss? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The answer is in the 
negative. . 

(6) and (c). Do not arise. 

Purchase of Coal for State Railways. - 

1368 K. Rama Aiyangar: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 

stale if Teetulmari and Mudidih coals have been purchased at Rs. 5 when 
tenders for Rs. 4 and Rs. 4-4-0 were available? 

(b) Have Jambad and Faridpur coals been purchased at Rs. 4-11-0 and 
Rs. 5 when there were tenders at Rs. 4? 

(c) Have Kusunda and Nyadee coals been purchased at Rs. B-12-0 when 
there were offers at Rs. 3? 

(d) If tile answers to parts (a), (b), and (c), be in the affirmative, will 
the Government be pleased to state the reason why the higher rates were 
accepted in each case? 

(e) Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table a list of tenders 
made and those accepted? 

The Honourable Sir Charlee Innas: As regards (a), (6), (o) and (d), the 
Honourable Member is referred to the reply given on 15t;h Marfch, 1926, 
to questions Nos.. 1271 and 1272 of Sir Hari Singh Gour and as regards 
(e) to the reply given on 15th February, 1926, to Mr. Neogy’s question 
No, 153 on the same subject. 


IJNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Publication of the Report of the Army Accounts Committee. 

243. Dr. K. G. Ziohokare: (1) Will Government please say whether 
the Army Accounts Committee appointed by the Government of India in 
November 1925 for the investigation of the working of the Cost Account- 
ing System, has concluded its labours and submitted a Report? 

(2) If the reply to (1) is in the affirmative will Government please 
state whether thp Committee’s Report and recommendation^ will be 'pub- 
lished for the information of the public? If not, will Government please 
give the main features of tlie Committee’s Report and recommenda^tioiifl? 



(3) Has the CJommittee suggested any impjrovenient or snnplificatim 
ot the system and if so, do Government contemplate any reduction of 
establishment in the Military Accounts Department? 

(4) If the answer to (3) ig in the affirmative, will Government please 
give the approximate number of Deputy Assistant Gontrollers, account- 
antr, and clerks by which, and the date from which, the permanent strengdi 
of the Department v/ill be reduced? 

(5) If the answer to the concluding portion of (1) is in the negative, 
will Government please say when the Committee is likely to conclude its 
labours and whether the Eeport that will be rendered by it will be avail- 
able to the general public? 

The Honourable Sir Baeil Blackett: (l) The Army Accounts Committee 
has, I understand, concluded its inquiry but has not yet submitted its Ee- 
port to Government. 

(2) to (5). When the Eeport has been received, it will be considered 
what further action is necessary. 

MiNiHiTM Sbhvioe foe Eligibility to the Maximum Rate 

OF Pension. 

244. Dr. E. O. Lohokare: Will Gk>vemment please state whether any 
reduction in the minimum service required to be rendered by a Govern- 
ment servant for eligibility to the maximum rate of pension is under con- 
templation? If so, will Government please say when their orders are 
likely to issue? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: No such question is directly under 
the consideration of Goveniineni. They have, however, under considera- 
tion a revision of the existing pension rules in which it is proposed to cal- 
culate pension on the basis of duty instead of on the basis of qualifying 
service which includes a certain amount of leave. It is not possible to 
state now when the revised rules will be issued. 

Location of the new HEAOQrAUTEES of the Geneeal Offh^ee 
C oMMANDING-IN-ClIIEF, SoUTHEEN CoMMANI). 

24f>. Dr. K. Q. Lohokare: Will Government please state: 

(1) the number of regiments, regimental and departmental offi- 

cers — both British and Indian troops and clerks that we 
proposed to be moved from Poona in the proposed change of 
headquarters ; 

(2) whether they have under consideration any proposal to move 

the office of the Controller of Military Accounts, Poona Dis- 
. trict to the new headquarters, and 

(3) where the headquarters of the General Officer Commandibg- 

in-Chief, Southern Command will be located? 

Mr- E* Burdon: In reply to a previous question I have informed the 
House that as yet there is no such proposal before Government : and the 
military authorities ihemselves hEve not yet framed a, final detailed scheme 
to put before Government. 
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REMOTAli OF THE OFFICE OF THE CoNTltOLEEE OF MILITARY ACOOUOTB, 

Bombay District, from Poona to Bombay. 

2^6. Dr. K. O. Loliokare: Will Government please say whether the 
shifting of the Office of the Controller of Military Accounts, Bombay Dis- 
trict, from I^oona to Bombay is under consideration and if so, when is the 
removal of the office anticipated to take place? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The reply is in the affirmative, but 
no final decision regarding the move has yet been arrived at. 

Formation of a Military Pension Paying Office at SataRa. 

247. Dr. K. G. Lohokare: Will Government please state whether 
arrangements are being made for the formation of a Military Pensions 
Paying Office at Satara? If so, when is the Office to be opened? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The matter is under consideration, 
but no final decision has yet been reached. 

Grant OF Help to Government Servants from a Fund started 
BY the Controller of Military Accounts, Quetta. 

248. Dr. E. O. Lohokare: Is it a fact that the present Controller of 
Military Accounts at Quetta, has opened, with the Quetta branch of the 
Punjab National Bank, a fund, which he has called the “C.M.A’s Fund’* 
and to start which the sale proceeds of his office furniture has formed the 
nucleus? Is it also a fact that the Controller makes payment from this 
Fiind to help Government servants who are on favourite terms with him? 
If so, will Government please say how far the institution of the fund and 
payment thereof to Government servants are authorised? Do they pro- 
pose to make full inquiries into this matter? 

Claim made by the Controller of Military Accounts, Quetta, 

FOR THE Conveyance from Meerut to Quetta of his 
Motor Car, which hr is alleged to have sold at 
Meerut. 

249. Dr. K. O, Lohokare: (1) Is it a fact that the present Controller 
of Military Accounts, Quetta, sold his motor car while he was at Meerut? 

(2) Did he prefer a claim against Government for its conveyance when 
Ije was transferred to Quetta? 

(3) la it a fact that this payment was sanctioned by himself as a 
Controller of Military Accounts? 

(4) If so, will Government please say whether this payment is regular, 
and if not, what steps they propose to take in the naatter? 

The Honourable Sir Batil Blackett : Inquiry will be made and a reply 
furnished when information has been received; ; 

Publication ,qf the Eeport pF the Andamans Deputation* 

250. Haji A. K. Jeelaui: (a) Will the Government be pleased to say 
wh^n^hey intend to publish the recommendations of the Andatnah deputa^ 
tion’s JReport? 
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(b) Bo they intend to give effect to the same, and if so, when? If not, 
why ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiznan: The Report has only recently 
been received and no decisions in regard to the recommendations oontfcined 
in it have been reached. The question of its publication will be con- 
sidered. 

Stoppage without Notice of the Ghee Contract of Mu. Scnoeu 
Sing Mallex by the Supply and Transport Authorities at 

Mhow. 

251. Mr. S. Sadiq Hasan: 1. Are the Government of India aware of 
the circumstances under which the Supply and Transport authorities at 
Mhow (C. I.), without any notice of warning, stopped the ghee contract of 
one Mr. Sunder Sing Malley, Contractor, on the 10th of September, 1920? 

2. If the answer to the question is in the negative, will the Government 
be pleased to make suitable inquiries and plstce on the table all the relevant 
papers and the result of their inqtdries before this House? 

3. If the answer to the above question is in the afiSrmative, will the 
Government be pleased to state why, since two items of the contractor's 
claim have already been granted, the other items of his claim are b^g 
withheld? 

4. Is it a fact that this contractor has in his various representations 
challenged the authorities concerned to hold an independent inquiry to 
prove his claim and has approached His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief in India, but the authorities have neither disputed his claim nor 
are £igreeable to hold an inquiry as suggested by the contractor? 

Mr. E. Burdcm; 1, Government are fully aware of the circumstances. 
It is not a fact that the contract was stopped without any notice of warn- 
ing. The term of the contract expired in the ordinary course. A short 
extension was granted, at the contractor’s request, to enable him to com- 
plete the supply due under the contract, which he failed to do. A request 
for a further extension was refused. 

2. Does not arise. 

3. Because each item of the claim was dealt with on its merits. 

4. Government have throughout disputed those parts of the claim which 
have not been granted. They did not then and do not now think it neces- 
sary to hold any special inquiry- 


MESSAGE FROM THE COUNCIL OF STATE.^ 

Seeretary of tbe Assembly: Sir, the following Message has been received 
from the Secretary of the Council of State: 

“I directed to inform you that the Council of State have, at their meeting 
held on the i9th March, 1926, agreed without any amendments to the following Bills 
which were passed by the Legislative Assembly on the 15th March, 1926 : 

A Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, 

^ Bill farther to am^d the Madras Civil Courts Act^ 1873^** 



RESOLUTION BE EMlORATlOlS 0^ UNSKILLED. 

LABOURERS TO BRITISH .SSUIANA. 

Mr. J. W. Bhore (Secretary, Department of Education, (Health and 
Lands): Sir, I beg to move : 

** That this Assembly approves the draft notification which has been Md ih draft 
bdfore the Chamber specifying the terms and conditions' on which emigration for the 
purpose of unskilled work shall be lawful to British Guiana and recommends to the 
Governor General in Council that the notification be published in the Gazette of India/’ 

Sir, I do not propose to weary the House with a lengthy history of 
Indian emigration to British Guiana. I do not propose to go further back 
than the year 1919. In that year a deputation from British Guiana visited 
this country and laid before a Committee appointed by the Govenior Gene- 
ral in Council oi^the recommendation of the Legislative Council a scheme 
for the colonisation of British Guiana by means of assisted emigration from 
this country. The Committee were inclined to view that scheme very favour- 
ably, but before finally recommending its acceptance they suggested 
that a deputation consisting of three competent persons should visit British 
Guiana, investigate local conditions and report. Accordingly a deputation 
consisting of Diwan Bahadur Kesava Pillai, Mr. Tiwari and Mr. Keatinge 
visited British Guiana in 1922 and their report was published in January 
1924. In that year a second deputation from British Guiana visited 
this ^country and the press communique issued on the 7th June, 
1924/ states the events that transpired during this visit. Prom 
tbat^\cominnnique it will be seen that the Standing Emigration 
Cominittee were inclined to regard this colonisation scheme favour- 
ably, but desired an officer of the Government to visit British Guiana and 
report on certain specific points. Accordingly Kunwar Maharaj Singh wim 
deputed to visit British Guiana and his report has been in the hands of 
Honourable Members for some time. The final result of all these nego- 
tiations has now been embodied in the draft notification which I am asking 
the House to approve. I venture to think that this draft notification con- 
tains eminently satisfactory conditions. I may say that practically all the 
important recommendations made in the Pillai-Tiwari Beport have received 
attention. In addition the Government of British Guiana have given an 
assurance that, subject to the approval of the Combined Court in cases in- 
volving expenditure, they accept in principle certain other recommenda- 
tions made by us. 1 would like to read out to the House what these re- 
commendations are. We recommended ‘‘firstly, the preparation by Gov- 
ernment of a preliminary list of eligible voters as recommended in the 
Pillai Beport, secondly, a change in the provisions governing Indian 
marriages on lines suggested to the British Guiana Government by our 
Special Officer, thirdly, opportunities for cremation, if so desired, for new 
emigrants, fourthly, non^employment of children of school-going age in 
Creole gangs, fifthly, fulfilment of the promise made to local resident fami- 
lies by Sir Joseph Niinan in his note, dated 30th April, 1923, in Combined 
Court First Special Session 1923, Indian representation on all im- 

portant public boards and committees, seventhly, creation of advisory 
board with d^ndiah representation in connection with Immigration Depart- 
ment, eighthly, establishment of a farm colony for Indian destitutes of 
George Town, ninthly, a limited number of Indian ministers of religion 
should be granted free passages to British Guiana with free return passages 
if desired, and tenthly, a few school teachers should be recruited from 
India.’* Now, Sir, the draft notification read with the assurance igi yen. on 
these points constitutes, I venture to say, as complete a safeguard for in- 
tending colonists as we can reasonably expect. There is one other point, 

I think, in regard to which the House will want a categorical assurance, 

( 2840 } ' 
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and that is that the rights of Indians as British citizens have been effectively 
safeguarded. In regard to that I need only say that the British 
Guiana Declaratory Ordinance of 1923 assures to all British subjects equal 
rights without distinction of race or caste or creed and subjects of British 
Indian States are also included in that Declaration. Sir, I coihmend 
to the House the motion which I have moved. I commend it, Sir, because 
1 feel that this scheme of colonisation opens up a brighter future for at any 
rate some in this country who would otherwise be condemned to a hope- 
less prospect in life, due to the force of circumstances of iron customs and 
of inexorable social laws. I commend it to the House because it will 
enable us to improve very considerably the lot of Indians, some Indians at 
any rate, who are already settled in British Guiana and I commend it to 
the House because I see in this exodus of sturdy Indian peasantry, restrict- 
ed thought it may be, visions of a greater India beyond the seas, establish- 
ed not by force or by fraud but by the honourable labour of a thrifty, in- 
dustrious and intelligent people- 

Mr. N. M. Joahl (Nominated: Labour Interests): 1 rise to make 
a few remarks on the Besolution moved by the Honourable the Secre^tary 
in the Department of Education, Health and Lands. At the outset 1 
would like to ask foi a piece of information from the Honpurabieyvl&e 
Secretary' of the Department on the point whether breach of contract 6f 
service is going to be continued as an offence in the labour legislation of 
British Guiana. I had occasion to study the labour law of British Guiana 
and I found that in their Labour Code breach of contract of service or 
desertion was an offence. When we allowed emigration to Ceylon, 
Malaya and Mfiuritius we insisted that breach of contract of service will 
not be regarded as an offence by the law of the colony to which we had 
allowed emigration. As far as I remember, when the British Guiana 
deputation was in India, I asked them a question whether they were 
willing to repeal the legislation making breach of contract of service an 
offence and they expressed their willingness to do so. I want the Gov- 
ernment of India to tell me whether they have any information on this 
point and wdiat is going to be their attitude also on this point. Let them, 
remember that they had insisted in the case of Ceylon that that legisla^ 
tion would be repealed and I hope that the Government of India, even if 
they have forgotten on this occasion to secure the repeal of this legis- 
lation penalising breach of contract of service, will do so without delay. 

Then, Sir, I would like to make also one other remark about what 
we should do to secure the best interests of the emigrants when they go 
there. I make it quite clear that I am not against emigration of Indians 
to British Guiana. 1 think the scheme proposed is a fairly good one, 
but if the emigration of Indian labour to British Guiana or any other 
Colony is to be successful we must first see that the people who go 
there receive adequate facilities for their education. I know, Sir, that 
the Beport of Kunwar MaHaraj Singh lays great emphasis on this point, 
but I am anxious that the Government of India should take every step to 
see that education is promoted in, these Colonies very soon, because I 
feel that whatever protection the Government of India may give to the 
emigrants in British Guiana it cannot be very much. Those people who 
go and colonise other lands must depend upon themselves to protect 
their interests and if they do not receive education they will not be able to 
do so. 

The second point which I would like to press upon the attention 
of the Government of India is to see that every facility is given also 
for the organisation of these workers who go to the different Colonies, 
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beoaujse 1 feel that if the workers are to be protected, they can be pro- 
tected by their own organisations much better than by anything that the 
Government can do. I do not say that to-day there are any impediments 
in British Guiana in the way of organisation, but there is one impedi- 
ment in the way of the organisation of Indian labour that goes to the 
Colonies and it i% this, that they do not receive guidance from educated 
Indians because there are very few educated Indians in these Colonies. I 
therefore want the Government of India to take every step to see that 
ut least a few educated emigrants emigrate along with the workers that 
emigrate to British Guiana. I do not say that all the educated Indians 
who may eufiigrate will help the workers, for I know that amongst the 
educated Indians who may go there there may be some who may exploit 
them as much as the foreign capitalist; but, Sir, I feel that if a suffi- 
ciently large number of educated Indians go there at least some of them 
will sympathise with our workers and help them in their oi^anisation. 

Mr. B. D. Gordon (Bombay: Nominated Official): Go yourself. 

Mr. K. M. Joshi: That is not quite impossible. I had heard a 
great complaint especially about Indians in British Guiana cutting the 
wages of even the Negros in that Colony. I met a gentleman who took 
an interest in the organisation of Negro' workers in British Guiana. He 
was himself a Negro and he told me that there is no one in British Guiana 
who takes an interest in the organisation of Indian workers. I know 
there is an organisation there pf the Indian community but that Indian 
community is not necessarily all workers. It is necessary, therefore, that 
some facilities should be given to see that the workers who emigrate to 
British Guiana will be organised in their own organisations. 

Then, Sir, I want to ask the Government one more question and 
that question is whether they propose to appoint their own Agent in 
British Guiana or not. They have not made it clear in the notification 
which they have issued, nor did the speech of the Honourable tHe Secretary 
of the Department make it clear whether the Goyemment of India have 
decided to appoint their Agent in British Guiana or not. I know, Sir, 
that the Government of India did not appoint their Agent when emigra- 
tion was allowed to Mauritius. We also know the consequences of that 
step. Before therefore I vote for this Besolution I want an assurance 
from the Government of India that they have decided to appoint an Agent 
to protect the interests of Indian workers in British Guiana. There is 
very great necessity for this appointment because those who have read 
the Eeport of Kunwar Maharaj Singh will find that wages in British 
Guiana have gone down since 1921 and wages may still go down. There- 
fore, it is necessary that there should be an officer of the Government of 
India to watch the Interests of the workers who may gp there. Again, 
although the British Guiana Government have made it quite clear that 
the emigration which they want now is really the emigration of colonisers 
and settlers, stilj those who have read the papers can very well guess that 
a large number of planters wish that at least some portion of the emigrants 
will go to work on their plantations as ordinary labourers. Therefore, it 
18 necessary that when we send 600 families to British Guiana there must 
he somebody on behalf of the Government of India to watch and see that 
these emigrants get land and become real colonists and are not forced to . 
take up service as ordinary labourers on the plapta^pps. I therefore 
want the Government of India to a clear^indicatioh as to whether 
Jhey propose to appoint an Agent or not. I also ipake it quite clear that 
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if the Government of India dcf not now tell me that they have decided 
to appoint an Agent to go to British Guiana along with the emigrants, I 
«hall vote against this Resolution. / ^ 

Br. S. K. Batta (Nominated : Indian Christians): Sir, I am very glad 
that the Government of India have not been deterred by uninformed public 
criticism from going ahead with this scheme which I bel’eve will be of 
real benefit to the people of India. Sir, I have been amazed at the ignorance 
of people in this country who criticise Government for allowing Indians to 
go abroad. I myself harve visited some of these Indian colonies overseas, 
and while I realize that conditions there are not us good as they might be, 
jet for the agricultural labourer they are infinitely better than in British 
India. When I go down (as I have to occasionally) to the place where 
our intending colonists are housed in Calcutta, and see !he disappointment 
in their faces when they are told they cannot go back to tlTe Colonies — 
crowds of men, women and children who are demanding because of depressing 
conditions in this country to go abroad — ^I consider it is nothing short of 
cruelty to say to them that they cannot proceed any further. I am glad, 
therefore, Sir, that the Government of India have not been deterred by 
icritioism in this countJty. 

Sir, there was a very important point made by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Joshi, regarding the welfare of the Indian communities abroad. Now', 
what happens when Indians go abroad? Let us remember that the old 
traditions are broken, caste and its restrictions very largely modified, the 
old village system with its morality gone, and our colonists, strangei^ in a 
strange land, as individuals are up against strong and well organized 
interests ready to exploit them, and I am afraid up against tremendous 
temptations. Is it to be wondered at that they succiunb ? Now, Sir, the 
way of meeting this is by education, education, again education of our 
people in these Colonies, I see that there is a reference in the Report 
before us to what the Colonial Government has said with regard to the 
education of .Indians. We are supplied with figures of Indian children 
under education in Fiji, but I am afraid they reflect the unsatisfactory 
position in w'hich we find ourselves in India; far few^er girls are in school 
than boys. However, that may be due of course to the composition of the 
population itself. But, Sir, will the Government of India be prepared to 
give facilities to workers from India who will go out there for philanthropic 
purposes? My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, belongs to a great society. 
Is it tiot possible for members of his society to go and give exactly that 
direction to his own people in a distant country like British Guiana? 

Mr. N, M. Josh!: Why not members of your organization? 

Br. S. K. Batta: My organization does send men and will send more in 
the future, but I am making the suggestion to him specifically, 

Lastly, Sir, I am glad that Indians are to have a foothold on fhe conti- 
nent of South America, Those of us who have interested ourselves in the 
literature that has been published in these days regarding the disposition 
of the races of man^^nd have, been amazed at the suggestions which are 
made from time to time as to how the world should be divided up^ Europe 
and North America we told should be preserved for the white races. 
Asia and Africa are to be preserved for the coloured races; Australia again 
is to be preserved for the w^hite race, but South Americans destiny is yet 
unknown, the northern races desiring to preserve that continent for the 
whites. But the eyes, of India and other Eastern nations have also been 
tum^ to Sduth AmeiSfea. Unfortunately, Sir, in spile of the refusal of 
•the Honourable the Foreign Secretary to give us information in this House 
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wheuvwe inquired whether exclusion laws against Indians were in operation 
in the countries qf South Apaerica — ^there are exclusion laws in various 
countries in South America, and I can give him chapter and verse for that. 
Yei Indians are finding opportunities in South America. I remember a 
batch of 20 or 80 Sikhs from Fiji who were tired of conditions there, charter- 
ing a 20- ton schcx>ner to go right across the Pacific to the coast of South 
America to settle in Chile. But I am glad, Sir, that tliere is a prospect 
of vigorous Indian colonies being established under the British flag and 
the British Crown in the north of the South American continent. I do 
frust, Sir, that this draft Eesolution which has now been placed before thia* 
House will be accepted and that the Government of India will ensure that 
the best type 6i colonist is -sent to South America under the protection of 
the British flag and yet with the purpose of upholding in those distant 
regions the traditions of their own country. 

Mr. J. W. Shore: Sir, it is a matter of much gratification to see the 
manner in which this Besolution has been received by the House, and 1 
’ aih personally very grateful for the criticisms and the suggesfTons made by 
'the two Honourable Members who have just now spoken. In regard to the 
first point raised by my Honourable friend Mr. Joshi, namely, the existence 
in the law of British Guiana of penalties for breach of contract of service, 
I may say that we have not yet gone into this matter, but he may resr 
assured tliat it will have our attention. He has raised questions in regard 
to the organization of workers, the number of t^'ducated Indians at present 
in this Colony and other masters which to my mind have an intimate con- 
nection with the state of education in thf colony. Now in regard to that 
we have been perfectly clear in our ovn minds, and if yon will turn to 
clause 13 of the draft notification you will see that we have made the 
application , of the Ordinance enjoining compulsory education in British 
Guiana to the same extent in the case of Indian children as in the case of 
children belonging to all other communities one of the conditions of emigra- 
tion. Of course, that Ordinance may take some time to have any wide- 
spread effect, but this is the first step, it seems to me, in the right direction 
and I hope time will not be far distant before its strict application will 
resitlt in raising generally the standard of education of Indians in British 
s^Guiana. The only other point T think of importance which has been raised 
is the suggestion made by my Honourable friend Mr. Joshi that the Gov- 
ernment of India should have its own Agent in British Guiana. Now in 
regard to this matter I agree generally with my Honourable friend, and I 
can give him this assurance that the matter is at the present moment 
receiving our serious attention, and we will not allow a single intending 
colonist to leave our shores until we are absoltitcly satisfied fbat the condi- 
tions that we regard as necessary to secure for him have been fully en- 
sured. I do not think, Sir, that there is any other point for me to meet. 

I thank the House for the manner in which they have; received my Besolu- 
tion.. " ■ ^ • 

Mr. President: The question is that The following Besolution be adopted: 

** That this Assembly approves the draft, notification which has been laid in draft 
before the Chamber specifyinjs? the terms and conditions bn which emijijration for the 
purpose of unskilled work shall be lawful to British Gniana and recommends to the 
Gbvernor General in Council that the notification be published in the Gazette of 
India.’’ 

The motion was adopted. 

then adjourned till Eleven of the '^lock on Wednesday; 
March,' 1926. : '■ -■' m - . 



LEGI^I^'EEVE ASSEMBLl^. 

^cdneada^, ^Mh March, 1986. 

The Assembly met in the Assembly Cham;her at Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Eecoveuy of the Loan of lls. 34^1 Lakhs made to the Peesian 

Government. 

1369. ’'‘Mr. Kasturbhai Iialbhai: (a) will the Government be pleased to 
state when they expect to recover the loan to the Persian Government of 
Es. 341 lakhs, repaymtot of which the Financial Secretary stated in his 
memorandum was expected at an early date? 

(6) Will the Government be pleased to state how far the negotiations 
have proceeded? j 

(c) How do Governmmt propose to deal with the amount when 
realised? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I regret I am unable to make any 
statement. 

Recent Mail Robbery in the Khui.na District. 

1370. *Sir Darcy Lindsay; (a) Has ihe attention of Government been 
drawn to a lecent mail robbery in the Khulna District of insured articles 
of considerable value in which the mail peon was severely wounded? 

(b) If the answer is in the affirmative, what necessary protection do 
the Department propose to afford to the postal staff conveying valuables 
from railway stations to the post offices and vice versa? 

(c) Have the perpetrators of the crime been discovered? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Yes. 

(b) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply 
given in the Legislative Assembly on the 26th January, 1926 to starred ques- 
tion No. 250 asked by Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan. The ques- 
tion of extending the protection to all mail carriers is under consideration. 

(c) Two persons have been arrested in connection with the robbery. 

Recommendatton of the Lee Commission beoardino Pkomc ticks ’ 

FROM THE PrOVINOJAL CiVIL SERVICES TO THE Sri'ERlOU SERVICES. 

1371. *Mr. K. 0. Neogy: (a) With reference to the recommendation 
made by the Lee Commission, on the question of increasing the rate of 
promotion from the Provincial Civil Services and obtaining 20 per cent, 
of the recruits for the superior services from that source in future, what 
action has so far been taken in the different provinces in connection 
therewith ? 

(h) What waS the number of listed appointments held by members of 
the Provincial Civil Service, on the judicial and executive sides respect- 
ively, in each of the Provinces at the time when the Lee Commission made 
their inquiry, as compared with the number at the close of J925? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to make a statement of wbat they 
pisoposa to do in regard to the recommendation referred to in part (a^? 
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Thi HonotiiAile Sir AleXi^er Muddimaii': (a) The orders of the Secre* 
tary of State in Council on ’ this reconitien<||iiltio were communicated to 
Local Governments of 19th November, 192^. /Since that date recommenda- 
tions for the listing of th|:0e additional posts have been received* 

(6) I lay on the table statement giving the figures required by the 
Honourable Member. 

(c) The policy of Government is to fill 20 per cent, of superior posts 
on the cadre of the Indian Civil Service by the year 1939 by the promotion 
of Provincial Service officers and appointments from the Bar. 


Statement showing iM number of Superior Luted appointm.ents hold by members of the 
Provincial Civil Service in each Province on the 1st fuly, 1923, (a) and 1st Jan- 
uary, 1923 , and the nt^her to be eventually filled from this source. 


Proviuccs. 

' 

1 

NrHBE* or POSTS ov lAi* 
JtriiT, 1923. 

NUMBXB op posts ok iBT 
^XNUABY, 19B§» 

Total number 
of posts 
(executive 
abd judicial) 
to be f^ed 
from the 

P. C. S. and 
the Bar 
within IB 
years from 
iBt. April, 
1924. 

10 

Bxvabxs* 

11 

Execu- 

tive. 

2 

Judicial. 

Total. 

6 

Execu- 

tive. 

« 

Judicial. 

^tal. 

9 

Held hy 
mem- 
hers of 
the 

P. c. s. 

3 

Filled 

from 

the 

Bar. 

4 

Held hy 
mem- 
bers of 
the 

P. C. S. 

7 

.fmed 

from 

the 

Bur, 

8 

Madras „ 

5 

5 

2 

12 

6 

6 

2 

14 

21 

I 

i 


1 

(i) 

*-1 niTT. , 



if) 






i 

f 




r~ " 




1 

Bombay . 

1 S 

8 


6 

5 

3 

1 

9 

17 

; 


1 

(rf) 










1 

( 

A ^ 







i 

Bengal . 

! 6 

6 

1 

12 

6 

5 

1 

12 

22 

1 

U. P. . 

! 4 

7 

1 

12 

4 

7 

1 

12 

25 


Punjab 

i ^ 

4 

2 

11 

6 

5 

2 

13 ' 

18 


Burma . 

4 

4 

2 

10 

7 

5 

1 2 ’ 

14 

19 

i 

B. and 0. 

! 5 

2 

1 

8 

5 

2 

i 1. 

8 

13 


C. P. . 

i 2 

6 

... 

'7 

2 

5 


7 

12 


Assam . 

i 2 

... 


2 

2 


i 

1 - 

2 

4 

! 

Total 

36 

25 


80 

43 

38 

10 

91 

161 : 


(o) Except in the case of the Madras Presidency figures for which have been taken from the Civil List of let 
January, lSr28. 

* (A) Excluding 4 additional posts sanctione .. hut not given effect to. 

(c) Excluding » additional i) 0 Bt 8 sanctioned hut not given effect to. 

(d) Including one for Assam. 


Last Coal Contract in Calcutta by the Railway Department. 

1372. ’•‘Mr. K. C. Neo^; (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to an editorial note in the Servant (Calcutta), dated the 2nd March, 
1926, headed “Lowest satisfactory tender V’, dealing with the last coal 
contract in Calcutta by the Railway Departm^nlj? si 

(6) If so, will Government be pleased to mike a statement on the differ- 
ent points raised in the said editorial note? 

The Bonourable Sir Charles Innes • I have on! y to add to the reply given 
on 16th March last to Sir Hari Singh Gour that the latest available accounts 
of the workings of railway-own^ collieries will be found in Appendix B 
of Volume 11 of the Railway Board ’s Report m Indian Railways for 1^4-26* 
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Posmojir OF rEXBijja I^^WAY PiioJ]scTs Eas|eiii^ Bengal.^ 

1378. ♦Mr. K. C. Neo^r^ilf Government be pleased to make a state- 
ment, shoeing with regard t«> each pending railway project in Eastern 
Bengal, its present po^sition, and prospects of donstructipp ; as also the 
opinion of the local Government and the respective Eaifway Agents con- 
cerned on the merits and urgency of each project? 

The HonoHnable Sir Charles Innes: A statement containing the informa- 
tion asked for is laid on the table. 


S^atfsment ghovcingthe 0'egerU positioni etc., of the projects pending in Master n Bengal Bailwag . 



Eastebn Bengal Railway. 

BaiHwaj project. 

• 

Prcflent position. 

' 

ProgpeetB of 
Congtrnclioii. 

V (1) Tangail G o p a 1 p u r 

A traffic survey 

Decision regard- 

Jamalpur. f 

rec^j^tly sanc- 
tioned. ^ 

! 

ing construction 
will depend on 
result of traffic 
survey. 

(2) Ishurdi Pabna Sodhu- 
ganj. 

Traffic survey re- 
cently complet- 
ed. 

Ditto. 

(S) Dacca Aricha • 

Traffic survey re- 
cently ordered. 

Ditto. 

(4) Faridpmr Charmiguria . 

Under re-iuvesti- Decision regard- 
gation. ing construction 

will depend on 
result of re- 
investigation. 

Assam Bengal Railway. 

(6) Rajapur Ilamchandra- 

Traffic prospects 

Ditto. 

pur. 

under re-inves- 


(6) Nctrokona Mohurganj . 

tigation, 

1 Traffic survey 

• 

Decision regard- 


Opinion of Local 
Government on the 
me rite and nrgeney 
of each project. 


.S &g § s 

B boA 


<7) Sambhuganj Halooagliat 
^8) W^estern Exienbions of 
the Myrnonfeingh Bhai- 
rab Bazar Kailway — 

(i; Sara char Hossain- 
pur. 

(ii) H o s sain par 
Kifthoreg; nj. 

(ui) Hossainpar 
Atharbari. 

(9) Eastern extciisioii^ ' 
the Mymenjaiigh 
rab B^<}r Bailwey^ 

(iv) Atherabari <iogh- 

bazar. 

(v) K i shoragan 3 

Karimganj. 

(vi) Sarachar Baiitpar. 


recently sanc- 
tioned. 


ing construction 
will depend on 
result of traffic 
survey. 


Placed fourth in the 
list of lines recom- 
mended for cons- 
truction in 1926-27. 

Not included in the 
list of lines recx> 2 n- 
mended for cons- 
truction in 1926-27. 

Ditto. 


Placed eleventh in 
the list ot lines 
recommended for 
construction in 
1926-27. 

Placed thirteenth 
and sixteenth in 
the list of lines 
recommended for 
construction in 
1926-27. 


cons- Estimates etc., 
tru^^ii osti- are under ex- 

mata has just aznmation. 

hpenr^eived. 


Placed fourteenth 
I and liftcenth in 
1 the list of lines re- 
I commended in 
; 1926-27. 
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KEOEtllTHEifr OF ASSISTANT TRAFFIC SUFERlNTBN DENTS ON STATE 

RAlDWAYSf' 

1374. ♦Mr. K. 0. ITeoflr: (a) With reference to the answer to starred 
ijuestion No. 808, of the 15th February, 1926, is it a fact that among the 
candidates for appointment as Assistant Traffic Superintendents of the 
State Railways, who were not permitted to sit for the competitive exami- 
nation, were persons, who obtained their training in England as traffic 
probationers under apprenticeships arranged with British railways by the 
High Commissioner for India? 

(6) What chances will there be for such persons to be employed under 
state-managed Railways in India in future ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) The reply is in the affirmative. 

(6) In future recruitment will be made on the result of a competitive 
examination and only those will be eligible to compete who fulfil the con- 
ditions in the rules prescribed for the examination. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Will these persons be deemed to possess the qualifi- 
cations necessary for going up for the examination? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: That is a matter which will have to 
be examined in regard to each individual case. 

Reduction of Coal Freights, etc. 

1875. ♦Mr. K. C. Neogy: (a) Have Government received any resolu- 
tions passed by the Indian Industrial and Commercial Congress held at 
Delhi in February 1926, regarding, (i) further reduction of coal freights, (ii) 
the policy re railway collieries, (iii) a change in the purchasing agency 
for railway coal, and (iv) a bounty on coal exported outside India? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state what action they pro- 
pose to take on these resolutions? , 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) and (h). So far Government has 
received copies only of the Resolutions regarding the reduction in coal rates 
and the grant of bounties on coal exported outside India. As regards rail- 
way rates, the Government of India desire to say quite definitely that they 
have no present intention of making any further reductions. As the Hon- 
ourable Member is aware, they recently appointed a Committee to advise 
them what measures should be taken to stimulate the export of coal outside 
India. Action has already been taken on the most important recommen- 
dations of that Committee, and the Government of India have no present 
intention of referring to the Tariff Board the question whether bounties 
should be given on coal exported outside India. 

Alignment of the Dinajeur-Ruhea Railway. 

1376. ♦Mr. E. C. Netogy: (a) Have Government in the Railway Depart- 
ment received any resolutions adopted at public meetings in the District 
of Dinajpur (Bengal), taking exception to the proposed "alignTnent of the 
Oinajpur-Rubea Railway, and making several suggestions regarding align- 
ment and location of stations? 

(fc) If so, what action do Government propose to tafee in the matter? 
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* S' QXJBSTIONa AND AHSWEBi, 

The BonourabVsir Charles Innes: (a) No; a telegram protesting 
against the alignment adopted has been received from the Chairman of the 
Local Board of Thakqrgafit. 

(b) The Honourable Member is referred to the reply given to a similar 
question No. 879 asked by Mr. Kumar Sankar Bay on February 19th last. 

Mr- K. Ahmed: Are Gov^nmcnt giving any effect to the telegram 
received froni Dinaipurf*'J V' 

The Honourable Sfe Charles Innes: The actual position is that the Agent 
of the Eastern Ben^l Bail way has been asked to obtain the opinion of the 
Government of BenWl before finally adopting the proposed alignment. 

Stavi? Select^ Bomid's Examination for Stenographers. 

1377. *Mr. Abdul kaye: Is it a fact that no examination for stenograph- 
ers was held by the ^ff Selection Board subsequent to 1924? 

The Honourable ^ Alexander Muddiman: No. A departmental exa- 
mination w^as held in ^cember 1925. 


Number of succes^l MuhamScadan Candidates in the Staff 

Selection Board's Lamination for Stenographers held in 1924. 

1378. *Mr. Abdul TLt^i Will the Government please state what was 
the number of MuhamiBan stenographers who were declared successful 
in an examination held bthe Staff Selection Board in June 1924? 

(b) Will the Governrr^ please state how many of them have so far 
been given appointments? 

The Honourable Sir Al^der Muddiman: (a) Four. 


(b) Two- \ 

Appointment of Lala \gal Chand as a Stenographer in the 
Office of th^jjjjxral Board of Kevenue. 

1879. *Mr. Abdul Haye: Wg fact that an unqualified stenograph- 
er, named Tj. Mangal Cha fj^s been recently given an appointment 
as a stenographer in the Cen\ ]3Qaj.j cf Eevenue? 

(b) Is it a fact that thereL^ several qualified candidates available 

for the above post? \ 

(c) If so, will the Croveminajaase state the reasons \vhy their claims 

and qualiftoations have been igw unqualified man appointed? 

The Honourable Sir Basil ^tt: (a) Lala Mangal Chand, who was 
recently appointed as a stenogjry Central Board of Eevenue ’s 

Office, "is not unqualified. 

(b) He was one of several candidates nominated by the Staff 
Selection Board for the vacancy. \ 

In these circumstances itot arise. 
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LfiOZSLAXrVB ASSBUBLir. 


,p4iH 1926^ 

TEEMIJfATION OF THE SERVICES OF LaEA MaNGAI fesAlfc A8 A 
STBSrOGRArHER IN THE OFFICE OF THE CeNTBAE BOaRH OF 

Revenue. ' * #: * 

1380. ’“Mr, Abdul Haye: (a) Is it a fact thett tb’e sewioe^ 

Chand, stenographer, were terminated by the Gentry Board of ^Bevenue- 
in 1922, on account of his not having passed tlie examinitioq o^ the Staff 
Selection Board? ^ 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the negative, will th^ Government 

please state the reasons why L. Mangal Ghana's services were' terminated 
by the Central Board of Eevenue? f ' 

(c) If the answer to part be in the affimia^/e will the Govern- 

ment please state if he has since then qualified^hims^ for appointment in 
the Government of India? | ' 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (la) and (b). ybe person in question 

was in a temporary vacancy in the Central Board o Bevenue and had to 
revert to his substantive appointment to make rooiy for a candidate with 
superior claims. 

(c) Mr. Mangal Chand subsequently made appli^tion to the Staff Selec- 
tion Board for the registration of his name on th^ approved list of candi- 
dates, and his name was duly placed on that list bjpn order dated the 22nd' 
November, 1923. 


-Exemption fiiom the ExAMikATioN of t.iie Selection BoAup 

OF jMeN IlECllUITEI) FROM THE pROVINCfL SEbRETARlATS. 

1381. *Mr. Abdul Haye: Is it a fact that iere is a circular issued by 
the Staff Selection Board according to whic persons belonging to the 
Provincial Governments can never be exempt from the examination of 
the said Board? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddima^ Prior to 1925 persons from 
provincial Secretariats vrere occasionally exepted from the Staff Selection 
Board examination. The Board informed ^ Home Department in June 
1925 that they were opposed to recruitmiffc from provincial Secretariats 
and attached and subordinate offices excepby the ordinary door of exami- 
nation, the initiative in such cases to con|fpoiu the Local Government or 
the head of the office concerned. The' Ge^^niont of India accepted this 
recommendation. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Do Government prof© register names, call for and 
allow candidates from the provinces to up for the examination? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mu#oaan : I have already said so and 
the Honourable Member would have it if he had listened to my 

reply. . :h ' ■ 

Amendment of the Provisions of •P Indian Companies Act relating 

TO Mana#. A<||:Nm 

1382. ♦Sir Darcy Lindsay : 1 . ?ve Government ever considered the 

question of so amending the 1918, as to provide^^^ 

that it shall not be permissible f^^naging Agents to utilise the funds 
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df one Oompaiii^ for the purpose of financing another Company in the same 
Agency, also that the funds of any Company may not be used by the 
Managing Agents or a]|y of the Directors for the purposes of their business? 

2. If not, do Government propose to do so? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes/, The Government note the Hoixour- 
aMe Member’s suggestion which wiU%e considered when the question of 
amending the Act is taken up. 

Dating of Blank Transfeus. 

1383. Sir Darcy Lindsay: Arising out of the reply given to my question 
No. 1045 on 1st March and the quoted.^tract from a letter from the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay, do Government gr^pose to re-examine the position 
to see whether the suggested provision that blank transfers be 
dated could be made effective and not easily defeated were it made com- 
pulsbry that in place of the present practice of adhesive stamps all transfer 
deeds be stamp embossed and dated at the Stamp Office before signature? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable Member’s sugges- 
tion has been considered on more than one occasion and the Government 
of India have never been satisfied that it would be effective. 

ExEJMrTioN OF THE Deluf Notified Ahea CoivivirmiE fiio-m the 
Operation of the Alienation- of Land Act. 

1384. ♦Mr. E. Venkataramana Beddi: Will the Government be pleased 
to state whether the Delhi Notified Area Committee is also exempted from 
the operation of the provisions of those sections of the Alienation of Land 
Act from which municipalities and cantonments are exempted vide Noti- 
fication No. 16176, dated 21st June, 1919, of the Punjab Government, 
Agricultural Department ? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: No such exemption has been granted. 

Exemption op the Delhi Municipaljty, the Notified Area 

COMMm’EE AND THE IMPERIAL ClTY CoMMEPTEE FROM THE 

Operation of the Alien of Land Act. 

1385. *Mr. K. Venkataramana Beddi: Do Government propose to take 
any action to exempt the Municipality and Notified Area Committee of 
Delhi and the Imperial City Committee from the operation of the provi- 
sions of all the sections of the Alienation of Land Act in the same way as 
the Simla District (Summer Capital of the Government of India) has been 
exempted almost wholly from the said Act by the Punjab Government’s 
Notification referred to above. 

Mr. J. W. Shore: The Government of India do not at present contem- 
plate such action. 

Repi^acement op Muhammad Sharif, School CiiERK of the Head- 

. master, GoVERNitENT HioH SCHOOL, DeTJII, BY IjALA 

Kishori LaTu 

1386. ♦Maulvl MuhamiiiRd Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that L. Rattan Lai, 
Headmaster. Government I|igh School, Delhi, and Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Education, Delhi, replaced his school clerk, Muhammad Sharif, 
by a clerk named L. Eishori Lai? 
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(6) Is it a fact^ that this clerk L. Kishori Lai is a nephew l{son of hi$ 
real maternal aunt) of L. Rattan Lai? 

(c) Will Government please state if they propose to take %ny action 
in the matter? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: (a) No. Muhammad Sharif, clerk, was transferred to 
Lahore, his home, at his own earnest and repeated request. A Christiiui 
was sent by the Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, in his place. He 
was arrested and later became insane and after the post had been vacant 
for several weeks, Kishori Lai was put in. 

(lb) No. They are not even of the same caste. 

(c) Does not arise. 

A?P0I!5TMEKT of TvIUHAMMADAj^S TO THE MlTNKUrAL COMMITTEE AJ?1) 
District Board Schools m the Delhi Province. 

1387. *MauIvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that the appointments 
in the Municipal Committee and District Board Schools are made by 
local bodies on the recommendation of the District Inspector of Schools? 

(b) Is it a fact that according to the Punjab Education Code the District 
Inspector of Schools has to obtain the sanction of the Superintendent of 
Education to the appointments in the Municipal and District Board 
Schools? 

(c) Is it a fact that such recommendations are invariably accepted by 
the Municipality and District Board? 

(d) Will Government please state the reasons why no Muhammadan 
candidates are recommended by the educational authorities? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes, in case of a few posts. 

(c) Not invariably. 

(d) The reason is the want of suitable candidates. 

Headmastership of THE Raistna Middle School. 

1388. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that the Superin- 
tendent of Education was asked by the New Capital Committee, Delhi, ro 
make recommendations for the appointments of the staff of the Raisina 
Middle School? 

(b) Is it a fact that an advertisement was sent by the Superintendent 
of Education to three Hindu papers, i.e.. Leader^ Tribune and Eastein 
Mail but to no Muhammadan paper like the Muslim Outlook? 

(c) Is it a fact that the interview^ for the Headmastership of the Raisina 
Middle School was conducted by the educational authorities and the 
appointment was made as a result of this interview? 

(d) Are Government aware that there is no paucity of qualified and 
trained Muhammadan graduates in Upper India, and if so, why was no 
Muhammadan candidate appointed? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) Yes. 

(b) The advertisement was inserted in the local paper and in the Indian 
papers having the largest circulation in the IPunjab, and the United Pro- 
vinces. 
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(c) Sir Hugh Keeling, Pr^ddent of the Eaisina Municipal Committee, and 
the Superintendent of Education, interviewed the candidates, 

(d) Of 6t applications for the post onJy three were from Muhammadans 
and not one of whom was qualified. 

Aj-leged Unsympathetic Treatment of Muhammadans in the Delhi 

■ - E D UCATION DeP AUTM ENT. 

1389. *MauIvi Muhammad Yakub: With reference to the reply given 

to my starred question No. 1220 on 12th March, 1926, will Government 
kindly state if the posts described below are held by Hindus only? — 

1. Assistant Superintendent of Education. 

2. District Inspector of Schools. 

3. Head Clerk. 

(b) Are Government aware that Muhammadans -are unsympathetically 
treated in the Education Office of Delhi? Also will Government state 
what immediate steps they are going to take for the amelioration of the 
prospects of the Muhammadans in the Department? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: (a) Yes. 

(ib) No. The Honourable Member is referred to the reply given to ' 
his question No. 1106 on the 8th instant. 

Kelationship of the Manager, Narehla High School, and the 
C uEiiK, Government High School, to the Assistant 
Superintendent, Education Department, Delhi. 

1390. ♦Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Is it a fact that Sital Dass, Assistant 
Manager, Narehia High School and Kishori Lai, clerk, Government High 
School are real relatives of Hatan Lai, Assistant Superintendent, Education 
Office, Delhi ? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: The Government do not propose to make any inquiry 
into the relationship existing between these or any of their officers unless 
they are satisfied tliat such an inquiry is necessary in the public interest. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: How can they be satisfied unless they make an in- 
quiry ? 

Absentee Members of the Second Li^glslatiye Assembly. 

1391. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state how many 
Members of the Legislative Assembly have absented themselves for more 
th(m one Session of the second Assembly? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to give a list of their names and their 
period of absence from the Legislative Assembly? 

(c) Can a Member of the Legislative Assembly absent himself for 
more thai| one Session and still retain his seat ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state whether it is compulsory for a 
Member of the Legislative Assembly to attend any of the Sessions of the 
Legislative Assembly? 

(e) Will Govemrhent be pleased to state if there are any rules that 
unseat a member for his prolonged absence? 
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Mr. L. Grah&m: (a) and (b), I la 3 ^ on the table a statemeni 
gives, so far as is available, the information required by the Honourable 
Member. 

(c), (d) and (e). The attention of the Honourable Member is invited 
to the provisions of sub-section (2) of section 93 of the Government of 
India Act, and of rule 25 of the Legislative Assembly Electoral Eules. 


Members who absented themselves for imre than one session of the second Assembly, 


Serial ! 
No. j 

1 

r 

1 Namef). 

Period of absence. 

j 

i 

1 1 

Mautig Kun .... 

• . . 

( January — March 1926. 

( August — September 1926. 

2 1 

Sir Muihiah Chettiyar 

■ 


r J amiary — M arch 19 25. 

< August — September 1926. 
(junuary — Ms rch 1926. 

.January — March 1925. 
j August—September 1926. 
t January — March 1926. 

8 

Sardar Mahboob Ali Khan . 

• 

4 

i 

Mr. Bhabendra Cliandi’a Hoy 

. 

^ August^September 1925. 
i January — March 1926. 

6 1 

llaja Amavpjl Singh . 

1 


( August — September 1925. 
January — March 1926, 


Mr. E. Ahmed; Do Government propose for the benefit of the country 
to take stringent measures and see that elected Members do attend meetings 
of this Assembly to discharge their duty? 


PjrtlSONirEL OF THE IXDlAN DkEEGATION TO THE ElGHTH AND NiNTH 

Intis RNAT iojS'Ai. Laboiui Conferences to be held 
AT Geneva. 

1392. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Will the Government be pleased to state if any 
nominations by the Indian Commercial Chambers were received after the 15th 
January, 1926, in connection with the representation of employers and 
workers’ interests at the Eighth and Ninth Labour Conferences to be held 
at Geneva? 

IfgSO, were they taken into consideration in composing the personnel 
of the Indian delegation? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

(lb) No. . 

Subjects roii Discussion at the Ninth Session m the International 

Labour Conference. 

1393. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Will the Government be pleased to state if it is a 
fact that important matters affecting Indian shipping interests are to be 
discussed at the ninth session of the next International Labour Conference 
at Geneva? 

(b) Is it a fact that representatives of British shipping interests in 
India have been nominated as the employers* delegates and advisers to 
the Ninth Conference? If so, why were the claims of representative 
Indians hot considered? 
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(<j) Is it a fact that Mr. Narottam Morarjee refused nomination to the 
Eighth Conference because it is concerned with matters which do not directly 
bear upon the development of Indian shipping? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The subjects on the 
agenda of the Ninth Session of the International Labour Conference 
are : 

(i) International codification of rules relating to seamen’s articles 
of agreement. ^ 

(ii) General principles for the inspection of the conditions of work 
of seamen. 

((b) I think the Honourable Member is under a misapprehension which 
appears to be shared by a certain section of the public at large. The 
Government of India have not a free hand in mailing these nominations. 
They are bound by the provisions of Article 889 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
which compels them to nominate in such cases “ in agreement with the 
industrial organizations if such organizations exist, which are most repre- 
sentative of employers or wwkpeople, as the case may be in their respective 
countries.” The claims of all the representatives suggested w^ere con- 
sidered, but the Government of India came to the conclusion that, had they 
selected as delegates any other nominee than Sir Arthur Froom on this 
occasion, they would have failed to comply with the provisions of the 
Treaty. As a matter of fact, they approached Mr. Narottam Morarjee 
with a view to his attending the Ninth Conference as Adviser, but he was 
not willing to act in this capacity. 

(c) Mr. Narottam Morarjee refused a nomination to the Eighth Session, 
but the ground for his refusal was not as given by the Honourable Mem- 
ber. As a matter of fact, neither Conference deals with matters wdiich 
directly bear on the development of Indian shipping as such. 

+ 1394. and 1895. 


SurERINTKNPENT OF THE STATISTICAL BUAXOir IN ,7117? OFFICE OF THE 

Railway Boabd. 

1396. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Is it a fact that the Railway Board have recruited 
an outsider to fill up the post of the Superintendent in the Statistical 
Branch? If so, will Government be pleased to state the reasons why tlie 
claims of the seniormost assistant have been ignored ? 

(b) Is it a fact that an assistant running the branch for so long?^ 
If so, what are the reasons for bringing in an outsider? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The post of Superintendent of the 
Statisttcal Branch is in abeyance, vide page 45 of the Pr(|eeeding8 of 
Standing Finance Committee, Volume II, No. 3. The questions asked by 
the Hofiourable Member do nb^^erefore arise. 

Guant of febe Railway Passes and Phtvileoe Oiideb, Tickets to the 
Clebioal Staff of the Railway Boabd. 

■*1 

1897. ^Mr, Das: Will Government kindly give in full the information 
asked for in parts (b) and (o) of starred question No. 966, on the 16th 
September, 1925, regarding the grant of free railway passes and privilege 
ticket orders to the clerical staff of the Railway Board? 


t Withdrawn. 
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The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: If the Honourable Member wishes 
the Pass rules explained to him, this will be done if he will call oh the 
Secretary of the Bailway Board for this purpose. 

GiiAKT OP Bailway Passes to the Stapp op the Railway Board. 

1398. *Mr. B. Das: (a) With reference to rule III (2) of the rules for 
the grant of passes to the staff of the Railway Board which were laid on 
the table of this House in reply to question No. 966, on the 15th September, 
1925, will Government be pleased to state what are the special reasons in 
consideration of which men with 20 years’ service are allowed passes in 
excess (>f the prescribed monetary limit? 

(b) Is it a fact that men under the State Railway Provident Fund Rules, 
draw less pay than the Secretariat scales of pay? If so, do Government 
propose to extend the full pass concessions to them ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) Length of service. 

(b) The answer to the first part of the question is in the affirmative, and 
the second in the negative. 

Pay of Stenogiiapiters op the Railway Board. 

1399. *Mr, B. Das: Is it a fact that the pay of the stenographers em- 
ployed in the Government of India Secretariat has recently been revised and 
that the revised rates of pay have not been given to the stenographers of 
The Railway Board? If so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The Honourable Member is referred 
to the answer given in this House to question No. 1156 by JKhan Bahadur 
Sarfaraz Hussain Khan on the 9th March last. 

Overworked Cteiiks op the Issue Branch of the Railway Board. 

1400. *Mr, B. Das: (a) Is it a fact that the clerks of the Issue Branch 
of the Railway Board are made to work till late hours at night, Sundays 
and holidays not being excepted? 

(b) Is it a fact that the persons concerned recently submitted a written 
lepresentation to the Director of Finance to take steps to discontinue this 
practice? If so, will Government please state what action has been taken 
thereon ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) The volume and urgency of 
work sometimes necessitates workin^g late at night as well as on holidays, 
particularly -fn connection with the preparation of the Budget and whilst 
the Demands for Grants are under discuslMbn. This applies to the office 
as a whole. 

(fb) The reply is in the negative. 

Cost op the Ministerial Establishment op the Railway Board. 

1401. ♦Mr. B. Das: Will Government please state the actual cost of tite 
ministerial establishment of the Railway Board on the Ist Januai^, 1925 
and 31st December, 1925, including the cost of the Technical office and 
surplus establishment, if any? 
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Charles Xnnes: The foliowmg are the figures of the 
actual monthly cost of the ministerial establishment : 



Office of liMlway 

Technical 


Board. 

Offi*.' e. 


Rs. 

Ra. 

On let January 1925 . 

38,461^ 

ML 

On 31st December 1925 

33,1 OJ 

8,859 


Rkcbuitment op the Clerical Staff for the Office of the 
Railway Board. 

1402. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Is it a fact that a number of men have been re- 
cruited in the Railway Board s establishment includ.ng the stafi of otiicers on 
special duty during the last six months who are not qualified men of the 
Staff Selection Board? If so, what is the number of such men? 

(b) Did the Staff Selection Board approve of their appointments? If 
not, who approved them? 

(c) Do they possess any special qualifications? If so, what? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The regulations of the Staff Selec- 
tion Board do not apply to the recruitment of clerical staff for the office 
of the Railway Board. The questions asked by the Honourable Member 
do not therefore arise. 

Recruitment of the Clerical Staff for the Office of the Railway 

Board. 

1403. *Mr. B. Das: Is it a fact that the Director of Finance attached 
to the Railway Board and some Deputy Directors make direct recruitments 
of clerks for their respective branches and that some clerks in the office are 
affected thereby ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The reply is in the negative. 

Recruitment of the Clerical Staff for the Office of the 

Railway Board. 

1404. *Mr. B. Das: Is it a fact that three persons were taken in by three 
different officers of the Railway Board against one Mr. Dharambir on 
deputation and that when tlie discovery was made two men w^ere absorbed 
in the surplus establishment? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The reply is in the negative. 

Control by the Director of FiNAaNCE, Railway Board, of the 
Recruitment and Promotion of the Clerical Staff 
OF that Office. 

1405. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Will Government please state the designation 
of the officer or officers in charge of the ministerial establishment of the 
Railway Board? 

(b) To what extent if any, does the Director of Finance control the 
recruitment and promotion of the clerical staff? 

(cj) How many men have been brought in by him or on his recommends, 
tion since he joined the Railway Board ? 
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(<Z) Is it a fact that most of the men newly recruited haVe bete 
higher places over men with many years* service in the Bdard? If so* 
why? ' ' 

(e) How many of them have been found qualified by the Stajff Selection 
Board? 

The Honourable SUr Charles Xnnes: (a) Secretary, Railway Board. 

(:6) Kone whatever. 

(c) Only one man and he was a qualified accountant 

(d) Some of the men taken over from the office of the Accountant Gen- 
eral, Railways, or transferred from railway administrations had to be given 
seniority in the Railway Board *8 office with due regard to their service 
and position in the offices from which they were taken. 

{e) In view of the reply to question No. 1402 by the Honourable Mem- 
ber, this question does not arise. 

Senioiiity List or the Ceerical Staep of the Office of the 

Railway Boaed. 

1406. *Mr* B. Das: (a) Is it a fact that a draft seniority list was 
recently circulated to the clerical staff of the Railway Board with instruc- 
tions to lodge WTitten protests within four days in case any man had any 
complaints to make against the place assigned to him in the list? 

{b) If so, will Government please state who prepared the list and what 
the occasion was for it ? 

(c) How many protests have been received and what action has been 
taken thereon? 

(d) Were the branch officers or the Secretary consulted in preparing the 
list? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: {a) Yes. 

(b), (c) and (d). To fix the relative seniority of men under the old and 
under the new rates of pay who w^erc shown separately in the old list, a 
draft seniority list was prepared and circulated.^ A number of objections 
were received which were attended to. Branch officers were consulted 
where necessary. 

Grant of Tonga Hire and Dinnek At.lowance to the Staff of t^b 
Budget B ranch of the Railway Board. 

1407. *llr. B. Das: (d) Will Government please state the actual amount 
drawn by the staff of the Railway Board *s Budget Branch in the shape of 
tonga hire and dinner allowance during the month of December, 1926, and 
the first half of January, 1926? 

(b) Who sanctions this expenditure and on whose recommendation and 
for what purpose? 

(c) Is this sort of expenditure incurred by any other branch of the 
^Railway Board? If not, why is it necessary for the Budget Branch? 

(d) Is it a fact that daily tonga hire is given to certain persons? 

(e) How many extra men could be appointed with the amount spent 
on this account? 
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The Bonourable Sir pharles Innes: (a) Separate figures for tonga hire 
lor the Budget Branch are not available. No dinner allowance was given, 
but on occasions when men of that branch remained in office "till a very 
late hour, refreshments were provided by the Director of Finance at his 
pwn expense. 

, (jb) Tonga hire is paid when an officer certifies that an employee was 
•detained in office in the interest of work after 7 p.m. ^hen no bus is avail- 
able to take him home. 

(c) The practice is general and is not restricted to any particular branch 
of the office. 

(d) No. 

(e) Does not arise. 

Mr. B. Das: May I knoVv% Sir, if the Honourable the Finance Member 
supplies such conveniences to his overworked staff while the Budget is 
being prepared in his Department? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: If the Honourable Member will 
put the question down, he will get an answer. 

Numbek of Officehs on Special Duty in the Railway Boaed. 

1408. ’•'Mr. B. Das: (a) How many officers on special duty are There at 
present in the Railway Board? 

(b) Will Government please lay a statement on the table showing^heir 
respective duties, rates of pay, substantive appointments held by them, 
and pay drawn by them before their appointments on special duty? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) Four. 

((b) A statement giving the information is laid on the table. 


Statement referred to in the refly to part (b) of question No. 1408 by Mr, B, Das. 




1 

Substantive 

Pay 

Name.^ 

Duty. 

Pay. 

appoint- 

of that 


i . ... 


. ment. 

appointment. 



Rs. 


Rs. 

Mr. M. H. Khan . 

To prepare jn full detail 

860 

Superinte n d e n t. 

680 


a list of i^ilway pro- 


liailway Board’s 



jects put forward by 


office. 

'•f 


local administrations. 




Mr, R. G. Marriott , j 

To advise in the matter 

2,000 

Deputy Conservator 

960 


of purchase of timber 


of Pores+s. 

plus £30. 

1 

and kindred subjects. 




Mr. Gopal Nath . 

To co-ordinate the 

800 

Compilatiop Officer 

536 


system of the comprla- 


for f^tatistics, 



tion of statistics !U 


North Western 


: 

force on different Rail- 


Railway. 


Col. B. A. Needham 

ways, 

To reorganize Medical 

3,1B0 

I^cputy Director 

2,400 


and Sanitary arrange- 


General, Indian 

phis £lS-6<^8. 


ments on the North 


Medical Service. 



Western Railway and 





othet State Railways. 
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Duties OF the Deputy Secretary and Chief Superintendent of the 

Railway Board, 

1409. *Mp. B. Das: (c/) Will Government please state what are the* 
respective duties of the Deputy Secretary and the Chief Superintendeiait 
of the Railway Board and what were the duties of the Assistant Secretary ?' 

(b) What pay is ^drawn by each of them and what pay was drawn bjr 
the Assistant Secretary before the appointment was abolished? 

(c) Will Government please state in figures the actual saving to Govern- 
ment by the present arrangement with reference to the reply given to 
part (a) of the unstarred question No. 168 on the 14th September, 1925? 

(d) With reference to the reply given to part (h) of the question referred 
to above, will Government kindly state to what post Mr. Rundlett reverted 
on relinquishing charge of the office of Assistant Secretary? 

(c) Is it a fact that he continued in the appointment with a different 
nomenclature and slightly less pay? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: (a) A statement is laid on the table 
describing, respectively, the duties of the Deputy Secretary, the Chief Sup- 
erintendent, and those previously allotted to the post of Assistant Secretary 
which has been abolished. 

(b) Deputy Secretary — Bs. 1,300, 

Chief Superintendent — ^Bs. 700 — ^900, 

Assistant Secretary — Bs. 1,000 — 1,250. 

(c) As regards the question of savings, the reorganisation of the Bail- 
wayjjPoard must be considered as a whole and the details of the reduc- 
tion' of expenditure are given in the Proceedings of the Standing Finance 
Committee for Railways {vide Memorandum at page 45 of their Proceedings, 
Volume II, No. 3.) 

(d) Superintendent. 

(e) No. 


Statement referred to in the reply to part (a)o(' qn eation. Wo. 19 it ]\£r. B. 


Post. 


Brief description of duties. 


Deputy Secretary 


Chief Superintendeut 


Assistant Secrctaiy . 


Controls the Estahlishment and General Branches of 
the office end acting nndcr instnictions of the 
SecTcterv and the Roerd deals with nnestions affecting 
ind’V'diials in tl^e Railway estahlislinents and all 
matters affecting Unions, strikes, titles, dccoiations, 
grants, etc. Assists the Secretary in the general 
supervision of business in all Branches of the office. 
C'ontrols the eypenditure of the Bcard*s office against 
the rrnnt and is in charge of the ministerial office 
establishTnent. 

Perfenns the n'dinary duties of the Superintendent of 
one of the Uranches of the rfficre and is, in addition, 
in charge of f ffice managetrent such as preparation of 
hills, movement of office, office stationery, furniture, 
telephones, printing oB ce procedure and all correg*- 
pondence in connection thtrewith. He is also in 
charp'e of the inferirr establishment, * 

All the wrrk now performed by the Chief Superinten-» 
dent together with that portion of Deputy Secretary’s 
work which pertains to th4 control of office establish- 
ment. 
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asei 


Sb^UCTION of THB ClBBICAL EsTA^IilSHMBin? OF mn OFFigjB OF THB 
‘ Kaxlway Boaed. 

1410. ♦Mr. B« Das: With reference to the reply to part (c) of unstarred 
question No. 166 put in this House on the 14th September, 1925, 
that some of the men were confirmed by the BaUway Board *b orders of 
the 22nd January, 1925, with retrospective effect from the 1st November, 
1924, and the reply to part (d), that the orders of the 22nd January were 
not reversed in some cases by the orders of the 2l8t May, 1925, and the 
reply to part (c) of the same question, that the reversions were made to 
keep within the reduced cadre, will Government be pleased to lay copies 
of the two office orders in question on the table? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Copies of the office orders are being 
sent to the Honourable Member. 

Retiremkkt op Members of the Clerical Establishment op the Office 

01 THE Railway Board. 

1411. *Mr, B. Das: With reference to the reply given in this House to 
unstarred question No. 167 on the 14th September, 1925, will Govern- 
ment please state how many of the 10 members of the staff of the Railway 
Board have been retired? If the full number has not been retired, will 
Government please state the reasons for revising their previous decision? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Six have already been retired. The 
previous decision has not been revised and the question of selecting others 
for retirement is under consideration. 

Appointments in the Electkification Branch of the Mechanical 
Department of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 

1412. ’•'Mr. B. Das: (c) Will Government be pleased to state whether 
it is a fact that recent Superior Revenue appointments in the Electrifica- 
tion Branch ,of the Mechanical Department of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway are being made 'without duly advertising the vacancies in the 
Press ? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state whether such minimum 
standard of qualifications as are fixed for recruitment in the Indian Service 
of Engineers is adhered to in making these appointments? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The reply to both ports of the ques- 
tion is in the negative. 


Indianisation of the Stores Department of State Railways. 

1413. ’•‘Mr. B. Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state what is 
the total number of posts in the superior grade of the Stores Department 
of the various Railways controlled by the State and how many of these 
posts are occupied by Indians? 

(b) Do Government propose to give effect to 75 per cent, of Indisnisa-* 
tbn in ibe superior grade of the Stores Department of the various Bail- 
ways? 

s 
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73i 8 Braomalde Sir Obarles Ximes: (a) Full inform the 

nationality of Stores Offioers pn the East Indian and Great In^an Penin* 
sula Bail ways is not available, but on the old State lines there are 28 offi^ 
cers of whom 15 are Indians includifig statutory Indians. 

(b) It is proposed to fill, in future, the superior cadre of State Bail- 
ways, Stores Department, from officers of the Civil and Mechanical Engi- 
neering Departments. As regards the Indianisation of these latter Depart- 
ments the Honourable Member is referred to the replies I gave to certain 
Honourable Members in the course of the debate on the Eailway Budget 
on the 24th and 26th: February, 1926. 

Provident Fund and Fidelity Insurance ARRiNOEMENTS in Cuerenoy 

OFFICES. 

1414. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if they have 
come to any decision on the question of Provident Fimds and guarantee 
contributions by the Currency Office staff as was raised in starred question* 
No. 987 of 1925? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state when they intend to publish 
their new Provident Fund Buies for all classes of employees? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) The Government have decided 
bfaat a radical change in the Provident Fund and Fidelity Insurance arrange- 
ments in Currency Offices is undesirable at present. They have, however, 
sanctioned a new Fidelity Insurance scheme under which the premia pay- ■ 
able by the employees have been reduced to one-quarter of the amount 
payable at present. The new scheme will probably come into force from 
the 1st April 1926. 

(b) If, as I presume, the Honourable Member is referring to the draft 
Contributory Provident Fund Buies I may tell him that these are being 
examined and will be issued when they are finally approved by the Secre- 
tary of State in Council. , 

Introduction of a Provident Fund System. 

1415. ’‘‘Mr. B. Das: Will Government be pleased to state if they have 
come to any decision in regard to the Besolution of the Council of State 
passed in February, 1924, for the introduction of a Provident Fund system? 
Will they be pleased to lay on the table a, statement showing the steps 
that have been taken in this direction up to now during course of the last 
two years ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I have explained the position in the 
reply given to the Honourable Member’s unstarred question No. 51 on the 
26th August last. No decision has yet been arrived at. 

Introduction of a new Fidelity Insurance Scheme for Emrloyebs of 

Currency Offioib®. 

1416. *Mr. B. Dae: (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether 
it is a fact that they are considering the question of introducing a new 
insurance scheme for the benefit of employees of IhdiAn Currbacy 
which vnll be brought into force from 1st April, 1926? 
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(6) If thei^answer to part (a) is in the aiBrmative, have they asked for 
any constructive proposals from the staff of Currency Offices for a mutual 
insurance scheme as stated in answer to my question No. 94 of 26th August 
1925? If not, do they propose to call now for such proposals? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of this 
proposed scheme? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett; (a) and (c). The Honourable Mem- 
ber is referred to the answer just given to question 1414. 

(6) The Government do not intend to call for such proposals for the 
reasons stated in answer to part (d) of question 94 of the 26th August 
1925. 

Utilisation of the Bombay CcniRENCY Office Co-operative Credit 
* Society as an Agency to undertake Fidelity Insurance 
FOR THE Currency Office Staff. 

1417. ♦Mr. B. Das: Will Government be pleased to state whether their 
attention has been drawn to the resolution passed at the meeting of the 
Bombay Currency Ojffice, Co-operative Credit Society, Ltd., on 3.0th of 
March, 1925, regarding the acceptance of Fidelity Bonds from the Society? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The reply is in the affirmative. 
The Government do not propose to use the Bombay Currency Office Co- 
operative Credit Society as an agency to undertake Fidelity Insurance for 
the Currency Office staff. 


UNSTABBED QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

Expulsion of Maulana Mohammad Ishaq prom the North West 

Frontier Province. 

252; Mr. S. Sadiq Hasan; (l) Are the Government aware that 
Maulana Mohammad Ishaq, a resident of the North West Frontier 
Province, was expelled and is still not allowed to return to his province!' 

(2) Are the Government aware that the Maulana is now residing at 

Kawalpindi and does not get a single pie from the Government for his 
expenses ? ♦ 

(3) Are the Government aware that the Maulana averted the happening 
of a Hindu-Moslern riot at Bawalpindi and that the Deputy Commissioner 
of Bawalpindi recommended to the Punjab Government to secure the 
cancellation of expulsion orders? 

(4) Are the Government aware that the political atmosphere in the 
country has cooled down, and, if so, do Government propose to allow the 
Maulana to return to the North West Frontier Province without any con- 
ditions ? 

The Honourable Sir klexuder Muddiman (1) and (2). Yes. 

(3) No. The suggestions made in this part of the question have no 
foundation in fact. 

(4) Government ape not so aware, and it is not at present proposed to 
allow Mohammed Ishaq to return to the North West Frontier ProAdnce. 

1 fi 
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AprOlHMENT OP A COHMItTBE TO INQUIEE INUO TEE WOEKl^TG OP WM 

Abmy Canteen Boabd (India). 

25B. Khan Bahadur W. M. Huasamdly: Will the Government 1>e 
pleased to state if they propose to appoint a committee consisting of an 
equal number of officials and non-officials and presided over by an Anny 
officer to be nominated by H. E. the Commander-in-Chief to inquire into 
and scrutinize the working and the accounts of the Army Canteen Board, 
and after such inquiry and investigation to report as to the advisability or 
otherwise of retaining the system and granting it a further loan besides 
the Es. 80 lakhs already advanced? 

Mr. £. Burdon; The attention of the Honourable Member is invited 
to the reply given on the 16th March, 1926, to his unstarred question 
No. 221 and also to the reply given on the 19th instant to his lEistarred 
question No. 234. 


Revision of the Pay of Shroffs in Currency Offices. 

254. Mr. B. Das: (a) Will Government be plesised to state whether 
their attention has been drayp to the inadequate scale of pay of the shroffs 
as stated in the representation by the Bombay Currency Association? If the 
answer be in the affirmative, will Government be pleased to state if the 
same has received favourable decision in their hands? 

(b) Is it a fact that the shroffs in Currency Offices get an increment 
of one rupee per annum? 

(c) Do Government propose to revise their scales of pay from the 
scale offered to them in 1922? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state whether the following com- 
parative statement showing the scales of pay of the clerks and the shroffs 
in the Bombay Currency Office is correct? 


Bate. ^ 

Clerks. 

Shroffs. 

Head 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Shroff, 




Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

1919 

• 


30 

1 

100 ' 

30 

50 

50 

Ist January, 1920 

• 


40 ! 

j 

100 

40 

60 

70 

ISth October, 1 920 

. 


60 

100 

60 

70 

80 

1st March, 1922 . 

• 

• 

60 

100 


80 

90 

Ist June, 1924 


• 

60 

150 

> 60 

1 

80 

90 


(e) If the answer to the above be in the a®imative, do Qpver!^ 
propose proportionately to revise the scale of 
clerks? 





UNSTARREO QOTSTIONS ANSWER ^ iSdS 

Pay <|f the Menials oe the Bombay CtiRRENOY Oeficb. 

^ 255. .Mr* B. Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether the 
minimum pay of lower class servants in the Bombay Currency Office, 
called '‘menials’* is only Ks. 10 (excluding allowances) and whether their 
maximum pay is Ks, 14 only? 

(b) Is it a fact that allowances to these menials are not given in the 
case of sick leave on half pay ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the average pension that 
retired menials of the Bombay Currency Office are drawing? 

(d) What is the usual scale of rise of this class of loyal servants^ of the 
Currency Office ? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that the clerical 
staff and menials of other Imperial Departments in Bombay receive a better 
scale of pay after revision ? , Do Government propose to apply the same 
scale of pay to the menials of the Currency Department without wait- 
ing for the lead of the Local Government of Bombay in the matter? 

Grant of Increments to the Clerks in the Bombay Currency 

Office. 

256. Mr. B. Das: (a) Are Government aware that on the introduction 
of the revision of 1924, the senior clerks got practically very little benefit 
and that in the Bombay Currency Office clerics got as follows? 

Clerks who have put in 8 years’ service got Rs. 76. 

Clerks who have put in 10 years’ service got Ks. 80. 

Clerks who have put in 16 years’ service got Rs. 96. 

(b) Do Government propose to consider the advisability of granting two 
or three increments to them? 

Pay of Note Checkers in Curhency Offices. 

257. Mr. B. Das: (a) Are Government aware that there is a good deal 
of discontent amongst note examiners in Currency Offices owing to the 
differentiation in pay in the note verification section and the note checker’s 
section ? 

(b) Do Government propose to bring the salaries of note checkers to* 
the same grade as that of the note verification section? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The information required by the 
Honourable Member is being collected, and will be supplied to him as soon 
as possible. 

Revision of the Pay op Suteeintkndekts'in Currency Offices. 

258. Hr. B. Das: Will Government be pleased to state whether they 
Are aware that the scale of pay of the Superintendents, etc., of the 
Ouireticy Offices was not ravish by the revision of 1924? If so, will Goy^ 
emment be pleased to state whether they are going to revise the scale 6f 
pay of the Stipermtendents of the Currency Office now? If hot, why not? 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The pay of SupenntendeBts in 
Currency Offices was not revised in 1924, for the reason that m further 
revidon was not considered necessary, in view of the nature of tne work, 
and the prospects of further promotion open to Currency Office Superin- 
tendents- But Superintendents in the Currency Offices at Karachi, Lahore 
and Cawnpore were placed on a scale of Bs. 200 — 10 — 800 per mensem to 
bring them on to a level with Superintendents in the Madras Currency 
Office. Further revision of the rates of pay of Superintendents in Currency 
Offices is not under consideration. 


BILL PASSED BY THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, in accordance with Buie 25 of the 
Indian Legislative Buies, I lay on the table the Bill to amend the provi- 
sions of section 88 of the Indian Succession Act, 1925, which was passed by 
the Council of State at its meeting held on the 23rd March, 1926, 


MESSAGE FBOM THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, the following Message has been re- 
ceived from the Secretary of the Council of State: 

“ I am directed to inform you that the Council of State have, at their meeting held 
<Mi the 22nd March, 1926, agreed without any amendments to the following Bills which 
were passed by the Legislative Assembly on the 16th and 17th March 1926 : 

1. The Indian Finance Bill, 1926. 

2. A Bill to provide for the regular submission of returns of quantities of cotton 

goods manufactured and cotton yarn spun in British India. 

3. A Bill to define in certain cases the rights of legal practitioners to sue for 

their fees and their liabilities to be sued in respect of negligence in the 
discharge of their professional duties. 

4. A Bill to amend the law relating to the appointment of legal practitioners in 

civil suits and for this purpose further to amend the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure, 1908. 

6. A Bill to provide for the maintenance of the works established to supply drinking 
water in bulk for the urban area of the city of Delhi, aqd for that purpose to 
constitute a Joint Water Board to undertake such maintenance. 

6. A Bill further to amend the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, for certain purposes. 

7. A Bill further to amend the Indian Divorce Act. 

8. A Bill further to amend the Indian Factories Act, 1911. 

9. A Bill to explain certain provisions of the Transfer of Property Act, 1882.** 


STATEMENT LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Purchase op Stor]^ by the High Commissioner for India. ^ 

The Honourable Sir Bhupindra Nath Ultra (Member for industries 
and Labour) : Sir, I besr to lav on the table a statement furnished by the 
Sigh Commissioner for India showing all cases in which the lowest tenders 
have not been accepted by him in ► purchasinsr stores lor the Government 
of India during the half year ending the 81st December, 1925. 



High Commissionee for India* 
India Store Department. 



Pabt a. — Cases in vshieh lower foreign tendersj tndnAing British tenders for foreign made goods, hare been set aside wholly 

or partially in favour of British tenders — contd. 
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Piwt in which lower foreign tender including British tenders for foreign made geodsj have been set aside wholly 

or partially in favour of British tenders — contd. 



the main quantity and the additional 700 complin^ 
were therefore ortlered of Siableford and Co. The 
remaining 2,500 were ordered from the lowest 
tenderer ^ the Czecho-Slovak firm). 
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Paut B . — Cases in which the discrimination u between British firms cpncld. 





Cases in tvhieh the diserimination is between Foreign firms onlg* 


STATEMENT LAID ON THE TABLE. 
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RESOLUTION BE POSITION OF INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiznan (Home Member) : Sir, be- 
fore you call on the Honourable Mr. Jinnaii to move the Resolution* ijfhich 
stands in bis name, I crave your indulgence and the indulgence of this 
House to make a statement. 

Mr. President: If the Honourable the Home Member desires to m^e 
a statement in connection with the question to be raised by the Resolution 
of Mr. Jinnah, I could not allow him to do so unless Mr. Jinnah agrees 
to such a course being adopted. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) t I am always 
glad to hear from the Government any statement that they may wish to 
make on the floor of this House as they so seldom do so. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am glad that my request 
has met with Mr- Jinnah s approval, and I hope also*' the approval of the 
House. * 

Sir, my ground for asking leave to make a statement is that the; rnatter 
which may come under the conside^ration of this House is one of the 
greatest importance on which I do not think there is any difference of 
opinion as to the object to be achieved on the part either of the Govern- 
ment or of any Men^ber this House, or of the people of India generally. 
I am at any rate convinced that, as regards the Mover of the Resolution 
his one object, I am sure, is to Bti^ngthen^. an4 Jioi ^to hands 

jof Government. Sir, I should like to make my own pf^sohal position in 
this matter as of the* Housf r.^^ In the fcfe pl^e the Resolu- 

tion on :the paper 4<>-d«4y,\hd the meetag of the* Assembly ^ tiO-day, is the 


* This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he will be 
pleased ; 

(a) to represent to tlie Government of the South African Union that the proposed 

legislation known as the Areas Reservation and Immigration Registration 
(Further Provision) Hill is wholly unacceptable in principle, it being unjust 
and inequitable and inconsistent with the rights of British citizenship, and 
further constitutes a distinct b|:each of the Gandhi-Smuts agreement of 1914 
f * in that it is calculated not only to make the position of Indians in South 

, Africa much worse than it was in 1914, but its provisions are , designed to 
destroy vested rights and to make residence in that country of any self- 
respecting Indian impossible j 

(b) to make a further effort to induce the South African Union Government to 

agree to a round table conference consisting of, among others, Indian 
representatives to settle all grave outstanding matters in controversy between 
the said Government and Indians;, 

(c) to represent to His Majesty’s Government that in view of the extreme 

importance and urgency of the matter it should use .its influence with the 
South African Union Government to bring about a round table conference 
^ for the said purpose;. 

‘ '-r 

(d) to arraiuje if n^essary.for a deputation consisting of representatives of the 

two Houses of the Indian Legislature, the Government of Indii and alio 
of Indians in South Africa to visit England and make necessliry representa- 
tions to the British Cabinet and Parliament; 

(e) to represent to the Imperial Government that in the event of the failure of 

^y satisfactory settlement of the question and of tl^, passing of the Areas 
^servation and Immigration (Further Provision) BilL into lo*# His 
Majesty’s Government should advise His Majesty to disallow# the ijiid lew;'' 

' ( 2882 ) ' ^ ^ 
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fulfilment of a pledge I gave on the 28% January Igst. On that occasion, 
Sir, I s£«d: ^ 

The discussion of the motion and the amendment at this particular juncture 
will, the considered opinion of the Government of India; prejudice the position in 
l^uth Africa negotiations are at a very difficult and critical stage.** ^ 

.Since tJhen the matter was raised in the House of Lords on, the 28th 
February, and Lord Olivier, in withdrawing his motion, made the follow* 
ing remarks to which I would draw the, attention of, this House: 

“ The steps which have been taken by tlie Viceroy, in consultation with the noble 
Earl, have certainly improved the situation in so far as they enabled the whole 
principle of the Bill to be again discussed, and after we know the result of those 
steps then, I entirely agree with the noble Earl, will be the time for us, if necMsary, 
to press His Majesty’s Government for any further disclosures of their policy or their 
intentions.” r 

On that Lord Olivier withdrew his motion. 

Now, Sir, the position with regard to the Select Committee which, as 
the House knows, is sitting in South Africa, is precisely the same as when 
the House of Lords postponed discussion. The Select Committee is still 
sitting and is still at the stage of hearing witnesses. Their rej^rt is not 
expected before the end of the month. The published correspondence 
shows that the Government of India have done everything in their power 
to represent the Indian case and to secure an acceptable settlement* I 
will ask the House to accept my assurance, though it is not necessary to do 
so as His Excellency has alre^y spoken on the point — ^however, I renew 
the assunmce that the Government of India* will continue to spare no 
effort to secure that the. Asiatic Bill^^ not proceeded with and to effect an 
acceptftble settlement of points at issue. Of the eventual issue 

it^ is ijot poisibl© to make any forecast, but of one thing I feel sure jpmd 
that is tWt tb® discAtssior^^^ stage of certain clauses of the Hesoiti- 

tion cannot be helpful and mky seriously jeopardise any^ prospects there 
may still be of a satisfactory settlement. I am confident that no Member 
of this House, and certainly not the Member in whose name the Resolution 
stands, will desire to contribute to such a result by any action on his part, 
and therefore I ask him, after bearing my statement, not to make his 
motion. 

Mr. H. A. Jinnah: Sir, I have listened to the statement made by the 
Honourable the Leader of the HouBe on behalf of Government. I fully 
realise the situation that is facing us at the present moment. On thb 
17th of Febniary 1926 Dr. Malan, the Minister in charge of this Bill in 
the South African Union Parliament, stated as follows : 

“So far we had turned down two very important requests of the Government of 
India, and under these circumstances we realise that the feeling was springing up in 
India, and aivso am<mg the Indian community in South Africa, that we were forcing 
through this moat important legislation in which they W6re so vitally concerned, ikS 
only against, the will of the Indian community and the will of the Government of 
India, out forcing it through without giving them mf proper opportunity of laying 
the ease of the Indimos before the Government of the country and before the Legiida- 
ture/* 

From, this it will be obvious iiat the South African Government have 
realigi^ the intensity of feeling not only in this country amongst all sections 
of Hie people but also the intensity of feeling of tlie Indians in" South 
Africa, whose vested rights are in jeopardy if this measure is passed. Sir, 
be further proceeded to say r i - 

“ ‘fidi only right to attach certain conditions and safeguards. We 
feli'MtvWtif .'iieoessary to^ do 
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[Mt. M?f A. iJinnab.] a* ' 

— (that is, the cottrse that they adopted) — 

** this ^as under the '^ircusristances prevailing in South Africa and this Houie 

an unusual prooelJUtfe (the undsual procedure being that the order tb ajove the second 
reading of the Bill was discharged and a Select Conunittee was appointed.- 

And further he recognised that the Government of India had taken up a 
very clear and precise position, and in his own words he says : 

‘VWe fully recognise that our proposals 

--^(that is, the Government of India's telegram) — 

“ have been given the fullest consideration, and we further understand that the offer 
now made to us involves departure from the normal parliamentary practice and 
procedure. We see in it another proof of the desire on the part of your Ministers to 
hnd a solution of this problem.’* 

The tele^am added that , the Government of India accept the oiSer to 
let the Bili ^ Select Committee^ before the second reading and noted 
with satisfaction that the terms of reference would be sufficiently wide oo 
include the principle of the Bill. They assume that the representatives 
of Indian opinion in South Africa would have an opportunity of present- 
ing their claims which they felt sure the tJnion Government would agree 
would not fail to assist the Committee enormously in their task. 

Now, Sir, I fully recognise that that Select Committee has not con- 
cluded its labours, that it has not yet made its report and, to put it in 
legal language, the matter therefore is mb judtce. And, Sir^ nothing is 
further from, my mind than to weaken the Government of iindia or their 
petition in relation to the negotiations which Are going on, and I shall 
be the last person who by doing it might enable the Goverhmetn of India to 
say that because of your actions we lost this battle which is a forlorn hope 
in my opinion, if for no other reason, for 6ne reason alone, that w© on this 
side woul,d"iiot like to come in for the Slightest blame by doing anything 
which be said to have fnistrated the object we have had in vij^Wi 

Therefore, I am in the very difficult and delicate position, and I hAve no 
desire to move this Besolution at this moment. But I would drewv the 
attention of the Government to one fapt.jand that is that JDr. Malani m 
tins very speech of bis which I have read, says that this piece of legisla^ 
tion must go through before the end of the Session of the Union Parliaineint, 
w^hich is about the end of May. Supposing the Government of India, who 
are doing their utmost — and 1 recognise that there is complete agreement 
belweeii th^m and us — ^fail and this Bill is passed through before the end 
of the Session, where shall we stand? This Legislature will be deprived of 
the d^fjortunity of pressing its opinion and making the t^oommendationf» 
pUHiicularly the last recommendation which is contained in my EesolutioUv 
This is a matter of the most vital importance; you know the intenstty of' 
feeling throughout the country. I would therefore request the Government 
that in. this matter, they shoiild go to the lengjth of calling a special ft^^on 
of this Assembly, if necessary, at ah early date ai^d give this 
an opi)drtunity of then recording its opinion and supporting them 
in the event of there being a disaster. (Applause.) . , v 
Eonourable Sir Alexander Muddinumr ^ 
friend has adopted, what I think this House wHl consider ^ a 
cohrse in the action he has taken, and I thank him 
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Government, but more on behalf of the Indians* interests might 

othervrise have been seriously prejudiced. I notice herfiail referred to the 
negotiations and had feamd an U1 issue; on that it would be improper f(»r 
me at this moment to express an opinion, though I inyseU 4hi^ that if 
(me goes into Negotiations with a defaitiirt feeli^ it is likely to lead to 
defeat. I, though not very optimistic, am perhaps slightly more optimistic 
than kfe is. ' 

In regard to a special Session in the event of things going wrong, it ia 
not open to me to make any pronouncement because, as my Honourable 
friend well knows, the calling of the Session rests with the Govemtnr Gen- 
eral, and it will rest with a Governor General who is not yet even in the 
country ; but I can promise that this debate vdll be laid before him at an 
early date on his arrival. 


Mr. President: Before I adjourn the House, I should Hke to remind the 
Honourable Members that they are required to be present in this Chamber 
to-morroW: morning at 11 o’clock, when His Excellency the Governor 
General desires to address the Indian Legislature. 

I adjourn the House sine die. 

The Assembly then adjourned sine die. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thursday, 25th March, 1926. 


PAEBWELL SPEECH DELIVERED TO THE COUNCIL OE STATE 
AND THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY BY HIS EXCELLENCY 
THE VICEROY. 


His Excellency tlie Viceroy having arrived in procession with the Presi- 
dents of the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly took his seat 
on the Dais at Eleven of the Clock. 


His Excellency the Viceroy: 1 have come to address you for the last 
time, to bid you a very regretful farewell. The Session is almost at its end; 
in a few days J shall say good-bye to this historic cit\', to wonderful India, 
and to the responsible position i have held during the last five years. The 
period cf the Viceroyalty is but a very brief span in the life of India, yet 
these last five years liavc, 1 believt*, a significance, wiiich may not bo 
fully appreciated until events have fallen with the lapse of time into their 
true |>erspective, juid tlie relative importance attributable to incidents 
that have loomed lai’ge on our horizon has been duly v\ cig:hed and recorded. 
It may, and 1 hope will, be chronicled by historiaii that the foundation 
of responsible self-government in India was well and truly laid during thfs 
jxiriod, although it may be that some who were actively engaged in the 
operation chafed at what they regarded as the Blow rate of progress and 
grumbled because tlit^y were not permitted to place the crowning dome cifi' 
the edifice before the base liud l>een .made capable of supporting it. Dur- 
ing these years since the inauguration of the Reforms we have travelled 
together — for you are aware that the Governor General is a component part 
of this Legislature — along now and hitherto untrodden paths, often hin- 
dered by obstacles and beset with difliculties, and in the earlier days not 
infrequently within the sound of raging tempests Avithout. We have not 
always been in agreement, indeed this Avas scarcely to be expected. Some- 
times there have been sharp conllicts. Occasionally 1 have felt bound to 
eixetcise the special powers vested in the Governor General. How^evor 
strongly s^me may have criticised these actions, I feel sure you will not 
haVf doubted that they were dictated solely by my conception of the 
soteiiin Sutles entrusted to me. I have myself never failed to recognise 
that the differences between myself or my Government and Members >f 
the Assembly Have arisen from honest divergences of opinion mainly ms 
to the methods to be pursued and as to the time of advance in the consti- 
tutional domain. There has ij^een no difference in purpose; we have striven 
to atWh the same end, the prosperity and happiness of India. 

The sandfif of my offic^ are running out, and 1 do not wish to dwell 
unduly to-day on our points of difference: rather wohld I concentrate upon 
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our joints of agreement, which have been far more numerous and have led 
to results of greater importance than are perhaps always acknowledged in 
the turmoil of political controversy and agitation. 

1 ctme to India with u special mandate to guide the working of the 
Beforms, in which 1 took keen personal interest. During the whole period 
of my office my labours have beep, largely devoted to carrying out this 
policy, and my energies have been to a great extent concentrated on this 
question. Many problems of Commerce and Industry, of Finance and 
Economics, of Bailwa) Development , Tariffs and oilier subjects of vast 
importance to India have also engaged my attention. 1 have had oppor- 
tunities of surveying these fields of activities; my purpose to-day is to refer 
very briefly to a different sphere of activity of wide importance to India 
and of special interest to the Legislatures. As i am addressing you .^or 
the last time, when the reins of my office are about to be transferred t.o 
my successor, I shall make ;but few observations on the political situation. 

I have striven throughout to place my views clearly before you in order 
to remove possible misconceptions regarding th() objects I had in mind, 
and to acquaint you with the (*ourse along which I desired to steer the 
Ship of State; to-day I shall refer only to a few aspects of the political 
problems. 

Although much attention is constantly devoted in India to political and 
constitutional change, I am often inclined to think that the great import- 
ance attributed to the Beforms in England at the time of their inaugura- 
tion and subsequently is nut sufficiently realised in India, llie Beforms 
initiated in the first place a new departure in the relations between Eng- 
land and India; they put India on the road to the realisation of more 
complete unity and higher national self-expression. In the language of 
His Majesty the King-Ernperor the new Constitution took its place ** among 
the great historic measures passed by the Parliament for the better gov- 
ernment of India and the greater contentment of her people’'. His Koyal 
jHighness ^he Duke of Connaught arrived in India with a special message 
■of sympathy and encouragement from His Majesty to inaugurate the new 
Legislatures, and in His Majesty’s charge to me as Viceroy and Governor 
General a month later the following special instructions regarding the 
Avorking of the Beformed Constitution were embodied: “For above all 
things it is Our Will and Pleasure that the plans laid by Our Parliament 
for the progressive realisation of responsible government in British India 
as an integral part of Our Empire may come to fruition to the end that 
Biitish India may attain its due place among Our Dominions’ ^ The 
execution of these instructions has been a solemn obligation upon me 
during these five years ; with full cognisance of the importance and impli- 
cation of this policy, I have omitted no step which was likely, ih my view, 
to conduce to its successful realisation. In my efforts 1 Mve had the 
support and encouragement of His Majesty’s Govemmen^t, and though X: 
have been associated with five Prime Ministers and four Secretaries 
State for India during my term of office, there has at no time during that 
period been any change in the main stream of this policy. There has 
been !no desire to divert it from its channel or to alter its course ; the goal 
of British policy remains to-day, subject to the fulfilment of the feasential 
conditions by India, what it was when I assumed my office, that is, “the 
progressive realisation of responsible government in India ds an integrn.1 
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part of the British Empire**. I have recalled these ionsideratiotta to 
in order to emphasise that the policy of His Majesty's GrovemmeBit is 
definite and stable. It has not changed with successive Governn^hts 
this respect it will not change with successive Viceroys, for distin- 
guished successor, Lord Irwin^ prior to his departure stated that it would 
be his endeavour to forward whole-heartedly the advancement of - India 
towards full self-government on constitutional lines. Nevertheless, look^ 
at merely from the Indian pomt \of view, the .^reat significance 
of the Reforms is still at times misunderstood or i underrated. 
Yet they give what India never had before — a guarantee by Parliament 
her political progress. They open the door to the attainment of a new 
national status and dignity; they give an opportunity not offered before to 
enter into more intimate relations with England and the Empire and enable 
India gradually to build up her own responsibil institutions within the 
Commonwealth of nations forming the Ergpire. I lay emphasis on ail 
these considerations to-day, because as the result of my five years intimate 
connection with India, I have learnt to place a greater value on the new 
Constitution than when T first set out from Home. I am aware that it 
is said that the inspiration of the policy finds its origin in democratic 
institutions which are especially British in character and cannot be applied 
to India. But Indians will be the first to assert that these ideals during 
a long association with British rule have become ingrained in the minds 
of Indians as among the essentials of national progress. No useful pur- 
pose would be served by disguising from ourselves that there are inherent 
difficulties in adapting British democratic institutions to Indian conditions, 
but these must be confronted by India and her political leaders. The 
essential principle underlying English institutions is based on a funda- 
mental unity of sentinienl and on a general desire, in issues of cardinal 
importance, to waive the claims of individual or sectional advantage for 
the benefit of the common weal. India's internal conditions are not 
naturally conducive to solidarity. People by different races with separate 
historical antecedents and conflicting ideals of culture India possesses 
various elements which do not tend towards unity. Sharp inequalities df 
development in education and civilization divide men: creeds and castes 
tend to separative influences. The administrative problems are not less 
complex; but I shall not pursue the enumeration of difficulties. My purpose 
in referring to tliem is to emphasise again that they cannot be relegated 
into the background; they cannot be disregarded, they force themselves 
in India at every turn to the forefront. Communal differences have become 
more acute ns all India knows. T need not elaborate them. I mention 
them because they loom large in India and they are not merely 
superficial. They have their roots deeply entrenched and will not 
easily be;f^38:tlrpated. All thoughtful men in India realise the situation; 
it wouldiy© idle to attempt to refer even cursorily to the political condi- 
tions of Tndia without mention of it, — but there to-day T must leave this 
momentous problem in the hope that Indian pfitriotism and Indian intellect 
will help 4o find a solution. 

Now, when my return to England is imminent, and I have given long 
and deep reflection to the position of India under the new- Constitution, 
T have felt it incumbent upon me to state my views to you, to offer them 
in the friendliest spirit and with the purpose of securing your whole- 
hearted good-will and co-operatiem in the administration. T am not for 
on© moment suggesting that the Constitution in its present form is perfect 
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aftd that it will net require revision and amendment and adaptation to 
'<donditions in new developments. This will form the subject of a great 
and ’inopnf'ntouft ipquiry at a later date. The necessary conditionjB to 
ensure appointihent earlier than the statutory date have been too fre- 
q<tj^ntl/ stated hv me and my Govtmment to need repetition. Even so 
roy observations are eonstanily misunderstood notwithstanding that I have 
been at paii^s to eon'cct misinterpretations. In particular, I desire to 
emphasise that T have never required complete or abject surrender of any 
political party or section T eamesllv trust that mv successor may be more 
fortunate^ than I in this respect and that he may find in the new regime 
that clear and unamhiguous expression of good-will and desire for harmoni- 
ous relations 'which T ha\jj^ sought to obtain. 

Unfortunately the ^ears immediately following the introduction of the 
B^'forms could hardly liave been more unfavourable to their growth. \ 
ferment of unset th'rnont of feeling was at w^ork in India as elsewhere in 
the world Besides these developments India's finances were crippled; 
her trade and commerce were enveloped in a licavy cloud of economic 
stagnation ; a great section of the Indian people were also troubled regarding 
the fortunes of an Bmpne eloseh associated with their most precious religious 
senlitnonfs and beliefs These conditions caused the acutest anxiety to 
me and my Oovrrnmcnt, and throughout these early years, in addition to 
the heavy burden of developing the nrw Constitution we w^re faced with 
the constant necessity of dealing with a succfssion of critical developments, 
W'hich not only imiJeded the working of the Reforms, but menaced at one 
time their very existence It^ is freely and fully acknowledged that there 
is a great change in the present atmosphere; peace reigns on our borders; 
internal disturbances have been sot at rest; law and order have been 
vindicated and established; the financial situation has been stabilised with 
beneficent reactions on the nation-building activities of the Beformed Con- 
stitution; conditions have been eroded wliich give fair prospect for trade 
and commerce in the development of India's resources; the anxieties of the 
Indian Moslem population have been alla\ed Looking back over these 
early vears I again gladly acknowledge the support given by the Indian 
Legislature to the Government in many important steps taken in critical 
situations. 

I have had one other purpose in mind in making this brief summary. 
Quite recently Lord Irwin in a generous reference to myself claimed that 
credit should be given to the Viceroy wdien the results of his administration 
were deemed satisfactory I will add that, if credit is to be attributed to 
me in any degree for any of these results, it shoiild in fairness be very fully 
shared by those associated wdth me in the heavy burdens of the Government 
of India No Viceroy can possibly liavo received more loyal an3 devoted 
service than I during these five years in which it has boorrmy good fortune 
to have the great advantage of most skilled and capable assistance, not only 
from tlic Members of mv Council, but also from those who have othoiV!^^ 
been called upon to contribute to the administration. 

And now'let me abandon political discussion, and for a brief moment turn 
to personal considerations Throughout my address to you to-day the sad 
reflection dominates my mind that it is the last of these occasions. I sho^ 
not be human if I could remain unmoVed in the face of my impending 
departure from India, The memories of these years will ^ilways 
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treasured by me : I cannot refer to them \dthoui assodating He)r IjipelleaiBy 
in these expressions of profound regret at departure. I*or the naomMit 111 
controversies are forgotten. I think ofaly of the. mtoy acts of thought^ 
kindness and sympathetic friendship throughout our stay in India, Iniwriit;,; 
ably my thoughts tifln to the generous asefetanoie Hiw Excellency and I 
have ijjvariably received frcan India from , Manbem Legplalmrc 

and from all classes of the public in our labours in tho oapse of |ufler||ig 
humanity. Her Excellency with the true instinct of vonian ax^;|no<tier 
has made this her special' avocation, and I knOw that she leiiveS gratefttl 
hearts behind her. ’ , ’ ' 

While I have been in India I have always striven to labour for her 
best interests. I have regarded myself as a link with her impeiijal cenneo- 
tion charged with a mission to advance her greater destinies. I fiave kept 
an impartial mind, free from the trammels of parties or interests and 
fully pledged to the implications of her particular institutions. I may not 
have always ssucceeded, for human effoit has its limitations; but believe 
me that t5 the best of my ability I have never fallen short in sympathy 
for India or desire to serve her. I take away most kindly recollections 
of her and she will always be in my thoughts. It is in this light that I 
would w'ish to dw'ell in your hearts also — as one who did his best to serve 
India. 
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